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IThe  Hiftory  of  Scotland^  from  the  Accejjlon   of  the  Houfe  of 
Stuart  to  that  of  Mary.     With  Appendixes  of  original  Pa~ 
pern.     By  John  Pinkerton.     2  Vols.     4to.     ll.  2s.     Boards. 
Dilly.     1797. 

*T"",HE  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  lefs  fertile  in  remarkable  events 
A  and  momentous  tranfactions  than  that  of  England,  and 
is  therefore  lefs  interefting  to  the  general  reader.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  comparative  deficiency,  it  muft  be  allowed 
to  poflefs  confiderable  attractions  ;  and  the  flrong  features  of 
character  by  which  the  Scots  are  marked,  add  to  the  fpirit  and 
importance  of  the  narrative. 

The  panegyric  pronounced  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  upon 
the  author  of  the  prelent  hiftory,  may  have  induced  many 
perfons  to  form  very  high  expectations  of  the  work.  Hopes 
thus  extravagant  may  perhaps  be  difappointed  :  but  no  candid 
reader,  we  think,  will  deny,  that  the  praife  of  accuracy, 
ftrengthened  by  penetration,  is  due  to  this  new  hiftorian  of 
the  earlier  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

Thefe  volumes  comprehend  a  part  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory 
which  had  not  before  been  examined  with  the  requifite  dili- 
gence and  attention,  though  the  preceding  and  fubfequent 
periods  have  been  ably  illuftrated.  A  multiplicity  of  new 
materials  have  been  ufed  for  the  different  reigns  •,  and  detec- 
tions of  error  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  author's  labour 
and  vigilance.  He  laments  the  '  cruel  neceffity'  which  fub- 
jected  him  to  the  tafk  '  of  being  his  own  pioneer,  of  pro- 
ceeding as  in  an  American  foreft,  with  molt  cautious  fteps 
through  the  fwamps,  and  earneitiy  clearing  his  way  amid  the 
brambles  and  thickets  of  perplexity  and  error.' 

The  royal  characters  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  delineated, 
are  not  exhibited,  according  to  the  ufual  practice,  at  the  end 
of  each  reign,  but  at  the  beginning.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  eftablifhed  cuftom  creates  a  defire  of  re-perufmg  the  nar- 
rative of  the  reign,  with  a  view  of  remarking  its  correfpofi- 
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dence  with  the  portrait :  but  a  reader  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
a  negligent  ufe  of  his  time,  if  he  does  not  retain  in  his  mind 
the  principal  occurrences  and  tranfactions,  fo  as  to  dittinguifh, 
on  the  fnrvey  of  a  charact  v  ther  the   traits  are  well  or 

ill  marked,  as  far  as  nuy  be  judged  from  the  a£ts  of  the 
prince's  reign. 

The  author  mentions,  as  a  novelty,  the  retrofpect  which  he 
lias  given,  at  particular  epochs,  of  the  ftate  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  civilifation,  laws,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  But 
fuch  a  review  is  not  fo  infrequent  among  hiftorical  writers,  as 
to  be  properly  termed  a  novelty. 

The  work  opens  with  juft  remarks  on  the  nhfurd  prejudices 
of  party,  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  houfe 
of  Stuart  general  terms  either  of  commendation  or  obloquy, 
when  it  appears  that  the  princes  of  that  line  were  4  as  various 
in  their  characters  and  conduct,  as  thofe  of  any  other  genea- 
logy and  country.'  After  having  traced  the  public  appearance 
of  this  family  to  the  reign  of  David  I.  when  Walter  the  fon 
of  Alan  was  fteward  of  Scotland,  the  hiflorian  fpeaks  of  its 
flourifhing  State,  as  having  only  the  houfe  of  Douglas  for  its 
rival  in  power.  Of  the  fevemth  high  fteward,  whofe  defcent 
from  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  Brus  introduced  the  Stuarts 
to  the  honours  of  royalty,  he  has  thus  Sketched  the  portrait — 

*  The  pcrfin  of  Robert  11  was  however  large  arid  majefric.  The 
qualities  of  his  mind  it  is  difficult  to  mark  w  ith  precision.  The 
chfeafe  of  his  eyes  kerns  to  have  induced  a  defire  of  privacy,  and 
age  a  propensity  to  indolence,  and  the  indolent  are  always  ruled  by 
thofe  around  mem.  War  he  ihunncd,  and  declined  the  laborious 
office  of  a  general;  but  the  leaders  whom  he  appointed  were  well 
chofen  and  luccefsfuT.  In  the  more  difficult  and  more  truly  glo- 
rious arts  of  peace,  he  is  intitled  to  considerable  praife.  The 
terrors  of  juftice  he  knew  how  to  deal  impartially  to  the  guilty, 
while  he  opened  every  gate  of  protection  to  the  innocent.  His  ac- 
tions proceeded  in  a  folid  and  rational  tenor;  and  his  promife  was 
the  exact  Standard  of  his  performance.  Internal  difcords  his  equity 
appealed  ;  and  though  his  own  age,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  appa- 
rent heir,  rendered  his  reign  feeble,  yet  his  wifdom  prevented  it 
from  being  unfortunate.  In  a  word  he  is  little  known  to  hiftorv, 
becaufe  he  was  a  good  king,  and  a  good  man.'     Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Thofe  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  this  charac- 
ter with  that  which  Buchanan  has  drawn  of  the  fame  prince, 
will  find  it  to  be,  in  fubftance,  a  translation.  Some  new  ftrokes 
might  eafily  have  been  added. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  two  wars  in  which  this  monarch  was 

engaged,  Froiffart  and  Walfingham  are  chiefly  followed,  not 

out  reference  to  manufcript  authorities.    For  the  account 
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of  the  reign  of  Robert  III.  and  of  the  two  regencies  fubfe- 
querit  to  the  death  of  that  weak  prince,  Bowar,  the  continu- 
ator  of  the  chronicle  of  Fordun,  has  furnifhed  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials. 

The  firft  James  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  is  prefented  to  the 
reader  in  a  very  favourable  light.  During  his  long  and  unjuf- 
tifiable  captivity  in  England,  he  had  improved  his  mind  by 
itudy  and  obfervation  ;  and,  at  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  well  qualified  for  the  exercife  of  fovereignty. 

'  His  prime  of  life  was  recommended  by  every  advantage,  which 
'natural  talents,  and  a  complete  education,  could  bellow.  In  per- 
'fon  he  was  rather  under  the  middle  fize,  but  endued  with  fuch  fiim- 
nefs  and  ability  as  to  excell  in  everv  manly  exercife.  In  wreftlin?, 
'in  the  management  of  the  bow,  or  the  fpear,  in  throwing  the  quoit, 
■in  running,  -in  horfemanfhip.  he  yielded  to  none.  But  his  mental 
abilities  were  yet  more  conspicuous.  A  man  of  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, an  excellent  poet,  a  mafter  of  mufic,  the  fame  of  his  accom- 
.plifhments  reflected  glory  even  en  the  throne.  Illuftrious  in  every 
perfonal  virtue,  free  from  every  perfonal  vice,  his  very  amufements 
adorned  his  character  ;  his  hours  of  leifure  being  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  elegant  writing,  and  miniature  painting,  to  mechanical  arts, 
end  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard. 

'  The  features  of  his  government  it  is  more  difficult  to  difcrimi- 
nafe.  If  we  believe  fonie  writers,  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  men 
were  put  to  death,  in  the  two  rirft  years  of  his  reign;  and  after  the 
inroad  of  Donald  Balloch,  three  hundred  highland  banditti  met  with 
the  fame  fate.  Happily  thefe  matters  are  quite  unknown  to  con- 
temporary and  authentic  monuments  of  our  hiitory  :  the  juftice  of 
James  fell  only  on  a  few  nobles,  and  fome  chiefs  of  clans ;  but  the 
numerous  dependants  of  thofe  victims  of  equitable  feverity  embra- 
ced every  occafion  to  excite  diicontents,  and  propagate  falfehoods 
againli  the  government,  falfehoods  which  have  even  paft  into  the 
page  of  hiftory,  for  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart 
has  conlifted  in  the  prejudices  of  feveral  Scotifh  hiftorians.  If  any 
blame  muff  fall,  let  it  fall  where  it  ought,  upon  the  mifrule  of  the 
houfe  of  Albany.  To  a  people  who  had  lived  for  half  a  century 
under  a  Icofe  and  delegated  government,  and  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  regard  licence  as  liberty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  puniih- 
ment  of  crimes  feemed  quite  a  new  and  itrange  cruelty  :  that  a  fa- 
iutary  ftrength  of  government  appeared  defpotifm  :  that  a  necellary 
and  legal  taxation  aflumed  the  ihape  of  tyrannic  extortion.  The 
commons,  led  uy  the  nobles,  aoiurdly  regarded  the  caufe  of  the 
latter  as  their  own,  and  faw  not  that  the  king  in  crufhing  the  ariflo- 
cracy  was  doing  the  moll  e  Hernial  fervice  to  his  people.  The  plans  of 
Tames  were  fagacious  and  profound,  but  fometimes  incur  the  charge 
of  temerity  ;  and  while  they  partake  of  the  greatnefs  of  genius, 
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thev  are  limited  by  the  want  of  a  fufficient  power  in  the  Scotifh 
monarchy  for  their  complete  execution.  In  a  word  James  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  uncommon  character  of  a  great  ibvereign,  in  the  art9 
of  government  and  of  peace.'     Vol.  i.  r.  108. 

No  light  appears  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  reign  of 
tins  monarch  by  the  prefent  narrator;  but  a  new  account  is 
given  of  the  unfortunate  event  bv  which  it  was  clofed,  the 
particulars  of  the  alTaflination  of  James  being  borrowed  from 
a  curious  manufcript,  unknown  to  the  former  hiftorians  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  retrofpect  of  the  ftate  of  North  Britain  during  this 
T.nd  the  two  preceding  reigns,  wc  meet  with  information  which 
is  not  uninterefting.  At  this  period,  the  Scots  were  *  {lowly 
advancing  from  barbarifm  towards  civilifation  \  fo  flovvly  in- 
deed, that  more  polifhed  foreigners  continued  to  regard  the 
nation  as  completely  barbarous. 

'  James  I  (it  is  remarked)  has  himfelf  delineated  the  manners 
of  the  common  people,  in  his  poem  called  Peblis  to  the  Play.  This 
play  was  probably  an  annual  feftival,  in  honour  of  the  faint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  or  on  fome  other  occafion  ;  and 
fuch  wakes  are  yet  known  in  the  north  oi  England.  The  humour 
and  jollity  of  the  meeting  end  in  tumult  and  uproar,  but  difplay  a 
very  different  character  to  the  gloomy  fanaticifm  of  the  two  fuc- 
ceedinu  centuries.  From  this  lingular  poem,  among  other  articles 
of  manners,  we  learn  that  the  women  wore  kerchiefs  and  hoods, 
and  tippets ;  the  mufic  arofe  from  the  bagpipe  ;  the  men  fometimes 
wore  hats  of  birch-twigs  interwoven,  the  hat  being  any  high  cover- 
ing of  the  head,  while  the  bonnet  was  fiat.  A  tavern,  with  fair 
table  linen,  and-  a  regular  fcore  on  the  wall,  are  introduced  :  the- 
reckoning  twopence  halfpenny  a  piece,  is  collefted  in  a  wooden 
trencher.  The  cadger,  or  packman  who  carries  fifli,  &c.  throogh 
the  country,  &n  his  little  horfe ;  the  falmon  dance,  confuting  in  ex- 
ertions of  high  leaping  ;  and  other  anecdotes  of  popular  manners, 
diverfify  the  piece. 

'  The  drefs  of  the  common  people  confifted  chiefly  of  a  doublet 
-and  cloke,  and  a  kind  of  fhort  trowfe ;  the  head  was  covered  with 
a  hat  of bafket-work,  or  felt,  or  with  a  woolen  bonnet;  while  the 
lews  and  feet  remained  bare.  Shirts  were  hardly  known  even  to  the 
great.  The  female  drefs  was  a  kerchief  or  hood,  and  a  tippet  about 
the  neck  :  the  kirtle,  or  clofe  gown,  was  rarely  accompanied  either 
with  the  wylicot  or  under  petticoat,  or  with  the  mantle ;  and  the 
feet  were  naked. 

'  As  the  ftate  of  fociety  was  rather  paftoral  than  agricultural, 
milk,  and  its  various  preparations,  formed  a  chief  article  of  food. 
Meat  boiled  with  oatmeal,  or  fifli,  fupplicd  more  folemn  meals. 
Bread  and  vegetables  were  little  ufed,  a  circumftance  to  which  it 
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If  ay  perhaps  be  imputed  that  the  leprofy  was  not  uncommon.  The 
chief  fifh  was  the  falmon,  concerning  the  capture  of  which  many- 
regulations  occur  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  and  which  alfo  formed 
a  grand  article  in  the  Scotilh  exports.'     Vol.  i.  P.  153. 

The  feudal  government  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times  ren- 
dered the  king  dependent  on  the  ariftocracy,  while  each  baron 
poffefTed  fuch  privileges  as  gave  him  a  kind  of  fovereignty 
within  his  own  jurifdiction.  The  endeavours  of  James  to  re- 
train the  power  of  the  nobility  were  not  wholly  inefficacious; 
but  the  arduous  talk  required  a  long  fucceffion  cf  fuch  efforts. 

In  the  Scotifh  parliament,  the  moft  ftriking  object  was  the 
number  of  ecclefiaftics,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  peers. 
The  bufinefs  of  legiflative  deliberation  was  almoft  entirely  left 
to  the  clergy,  as  the  barons  were  unlkilled  in  debate,  and  the 
burgeffes  were  mere  ciphers.  But  k  did  not  frequently  happen 
that  debates  arofe,  as  the  operations  of  the  parliament  were 
previously  fettled  by  the  lords  of  the  articles. 

Manufactures,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  did  not  flourifh  among 
the  Scots  ;  and  their  commerce  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
Netherlands.  In  architecture  they  had  fome  {kill :  painting 
was  not  unknown  among  them  j  and,  in  mufic,  they  had  made 
fome  proficiency. 

For  the  next  reign  (that  of  James  II.)  the  original  materi- 
als are  not  fo  copious  as  could  be  wifhed  :  but,  of  thofe  which 
occur,  the  author  has  made  a  good  ufe.  The  character  of  the 
young  monarch  is  thus  reprefented — 

'  His  actions  proclaim  him  a  prince  of  decifive,  and  fometimes 
even  violent  fpirit.  In  war  he  was  a  valiant  and  popular  leader  \ 
and  furpafled  his  father  in  a  marked  attention  to  military  difcipline. 
Negligent  of  pomp,  the  equal  of  every  foldier,  he  fhared  the  mean 
repart  of  the  march,  confident  that  poifon  is  feldom  adminiftered  in. 
veilels  of  wood,  repofing  abfolute  faith  in  the  love  of  his  people, 
The  power  of  his  abilities,  the  excellence  of  his  intentions  in  peace, 
are  beft  difplayed  by  the  iaws  of  his  reign,  always  the  moft  inftruc^ 
tive  and  valuable  portion  of  hiftory.  His  wifdom  appears  confpi- 
cuous,  in  his  reverence  for  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  in  guiding  his 
moft  important  actions  by  the  experience  of  Crichton,  and  the  be- 
nign and  patriotic  prudence  of  Kennedy.  The  perdition  of  the 
ariftocratic  and  tyrannic  houfe  of  Douglas  was  to  be  a  fpirited  ex- 
ertion of  juftice  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  people.  But  that  any  fixed 
plan  yet  exifted,  for  the  deftrufWon  of  the  ariftocracy,  feems  a  re- 
fined theory,  incongruous  with  the  ignorance  and  fpirit  and  man- 
ners of  the  times ;  and  is  beft  confuted  by  the  plain  facts,  that  the 
families  abafed  are  ever  remarkable  for  important  crimes,  and  that 
the  property,  and  power,  which  were  withdrawn  from  one  houfe, 
were  ever  to  be.  beftowed  on  another.     Even  when  Louis  XI,  and 
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Henry  VII,  were,  towards  the  termination  of  this  centurv,  irr 
countries  of  greater  civilization,  and  political  fciepce,  to  humble 
the  ariitncracy,  an  unprejudiced  reader  will  be  ready  to  infer  that 
events  proceed  rather  from  chance,  and  circumfiances,  and  the 
rotation  of  focietv,  than  from  defign.  As  to  the  perfon  of  the  fe- 
cond  James,  we  onlv  know,  that  it  was  rebuff;  and  that  a  red, 
tinge,  which  deformed  one  of  his  cheeks,  gave  him  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of  Jamcb  with  the  fiery  face.'      Vol.  i.   p.  209. 

The  commotions  of  this  reign  principally  arofe  from  the, 
turbulent  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Douglas.  One  of  the 
carls  of  this  family  loft  his  life  by  the  infidious  violence  of  the 
chancellor  Crichton  ;  and  another  was,  ftabbed  by  the  king  him- 
felf,  one  of  whofe  officers  completed  the  murder.  The  con- 
duct of  James,  in  this  inftance,  was  highly  reprehenfible  ;, 
nor  is  it  a  fufficient  apology  to  affirm  that  the  power  of 
Douglas  placed  him  c  above  the  procedure  of  juftice.'  The 
next  head  of  the  family,  being  unfuccefsful  in  bis  rebellious 
attempts,  fled  to  England,  which  was  then  governed  by  Richard 
duke  of  York,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  encouraged  him. in  his 
traitorous  fchemes.  After  a  long  exile,  he  returned  in  arms 
to  his  native  country  ;  and,  being  made  a  prifoner,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  the  feclufion  of  a  monaftery. 

The  adminiftration  of  James  III,  was  marked  by  the  lieen- 
tioufnefs  of  tyranny,  to  which  were  added  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
The  augmented  power  of  the  chancellor  promoted  the  king's 
tyrannical  views  ;  and  other  circumftanc.es  (fays  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton)  — 

t  Confpired  to  extend  the  prerogative  during  this  reign,  unhap- 
pily not  upon  the  prudent  plan,  foon  after  to  be  followed  bv  Henry 
VII  of  England,  in  deprefiing  the  nobles  and  raifing  the  people ; 
but  upon  that  already  eltablifhed  by  Louis  XI  of  France,  in  crilftl- 
ing  the  fpirit  and  freedom  of  the  commons,  with  thofe  of  the  arif- 
rocracv.  In  Scotland  the  people  never  knew  their  own  weight, 
and  the  government  turned  between  ariitocracy  and  defpotifm  ;  the 
nobles  and  the  king  commonly  forgetting  the  nation,  which  deferr- 
ed the  neglect  while  it  filently  abandoned  its  awful  claim.  Eut 
till  James  VI  acceded  to  the  Englifh  throne,  and  left  the  Scotifh 
nobles  at  a  great  diftance,  and  in  a  degrading  inferiority,  defpotifm 
made  but  a  flow  progrefs  in  Scotland,  and  the  chief  evils  arofe  from 
the  ariitocracy  which  prevented  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  civili- 
zation. Yet  the  conduct  of  James  III  feems  to  evince  that  the 
nation  could  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  the  power  of  the  king  to 
that  of  the  nobles ;  for  the  defpot  who  prescribed  degrad- 
ing laws,  and  expreffed  open  contempt  for  the  nation,  repre- 
feuted  in  its  legiflative  aftembly,  was  yet  more  inimical  than  the 
ariitocracy  ;   which,  even   by  its  difienfions,  maintained,   in  fonie 
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degree,  the  freedom,  the  vital  current  of  the  nation.  A  chief 
motive  of  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  James  III  appears  to  have  arifent 
from  the  temporary  humiliation  of  the  nobility;  who,  though  frill 
poffeffed  of  equal  power,  as  they  were  after  to  fhew  in  the  impri- 
fonment  and  daughter  of  their  foverei^n,  vet  were  awed  for  a  time 
by  the  ruinous  examples  of  the  houfes  of  Douglas  and  Boyd.  The 
contemporary  reign  of  Louis  XI  feems  alfo  to  have  corrupted  the 
counfels  of  James ;  for  not  onlv  did  the  alliance  with  France  intro- 
duce, at  different  times,  many  imitations  of  the  French  government 
and  inftitutions  into  Scotland,  but  James  feems  to  have  felected 
Louis  for  his  particular  model :  yet  as  a  man  of  abilities  never  imi-  , 
tates,  fo  happily,  in  the  prefent  infiance,  abilities  cannot  be  imitat- 
ed. Crimes  and  faults  may  :  and  we  behold  Louis  reflected,  fo 
to  fpeak,  by  James,  in  the  heavy  fufpiclon  of  a  brother's  blood, 
in  contempt  of  the  nobility,  and  in  the  choice  of  low  favourites, 
in  an  appearance  of  devotion,  in  attachment  to  aftrology,  in  avarice, 
in  a  life  of  retirement  and  jealoufy,  and  in  the  love  of  arbitrary 
power.  In  their  attention  to  fome  faiences  they  were  alfo  fimilar; 
and  the  patronage  of  Louis  to  an  ingenious  foreigner,  Galeotus  • 
Martius,  is  rivalled  by  that  of  James  to  another,  William  Roger, 
the  Englifh  compofer  of  mufic.  But  the  fuccefs  of  their  political 
plans  was  very  different.  Louis,  affified  by  chance  and  circum- 
(lances,  laid  the  lading  foundation  of  abfolute  power,  levelled  the 
nobility,  cru-fhed  the  people  ;  and  by  difcontinuing  the  ftaks  general 
annihilated  national  freedom.  James  wifhed  to  eftabiith  arbitrary 
government  by  the  deprefficn  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and 
by  converting  the  national  council,  which  neither  his  abilities  nor 
his  power  would  permit  him  to  difcontinue,  into  a  mere  court:  but 
he  forgot  that  neither  his  revenue,  nor  his  authority,  correfpondedi 
with  his  defiVhs  ;  and  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  arirlocracv.  whofe  in-, 
fluence  refumed  its  former  fway.'      Vol.  i.   p.  273. 

In  the  retrofpecf.  which  follows  the  reign  of  James  III.  the 
hiftorian  has  given  an  ample  account  of  the  conititution  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland.  He  cannot  trace  the  appearance 
of  burgeffes  in  that:  affembly  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  the 
year  1326.  He  refers  the  inftitution  of  lords  of  the  articles 
to  1370  ;  and  fpeaks  of  that  committee  as  not  having  arifen  ' 
from  any  arbitrary  intentions,  but  merely  from  views  of  con- 
venience. He  minutely  explains  the  duties  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  If  ate ;  and  exhibits  as  clear  a  view  of  the  general  go-, 
vernment  and  laws  of  the  realm  as  his  imperfect  lights  would 
afford. 

Commerce  and  the  ufeful  arts  were  dill  infufficiently  encou- 
raged in  Scotland-    Science  was  alfo  neglected  ;  nor  were  the  , 
votaries  of    polite   literature  very    numerous.       Luxury  had 
Ciade  fome  advances  among  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ;  and, 
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though  the  former  were  infpired  with  a  tafte  for  chivalry,  they 
did  not  poffefs  all  the  virtues  of  true  knights, 

{To  be  continued.) 


Travels  in  Hungary ,  with  aJ7)ort  Account  of  Vienna  in  the  Tear 
1793.  By  Robert  Town/on,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Istc. 
l3'c.  Illufiratcd  with  a  Map  and  Sixteen  other  Copper-Plates., 
tyo.     \l.  lis.  6d.     Boards.     Robinfons.     1797. 

>TpHE  author  of  this  publication  gives  the  following  account 
•*•    of  it  in  the  Preface — 

*  Though  (fays  he)  fo  many  tours  have  appeared  of  late,  Hun- 
gary has  never  been  the  fubject  of  one  of  them  ;  it  is  neverthelefs 
a  country,  though  fo  circumftanced  as  to  be  of  little  political  im- 
portance to  Britain,  worthy  of  our  attention  :  its  confutation,  its 
people,  and  their  manners,  and  its  natural  productions,  are  all  re- 
markable. 

*  I  know  that  the  prefent  work,  the  corrected  notes  of  a  five 
months'  tour,  does  not  fupply  this  deficiency ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  confcious  that  on  fome  very  important  matters  I  have  only 
flightly  touched  ;  yet  even  this  fmall  pittance  of  information  on  a 
country  fo  little  known,  and  yet  in  itfelf  fo  highly  interefting,  will, 
I  hope,  be  thought  not  too  infignifkant  to  be  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. Had  I  drawu  up  this  tour  in  Hungary,  where  I  could  eafily 
have  obtained  information  when  my  own  notes  were  too  fhort  or 
obfcure,  a  far  more  interefting  vork  would  probably  now  have 
appeared ;  but  in  the  turbulent  times  that  have  fucceeded,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  through  correfpon- 
dents.  An  abfence  likewife  of  eight  years  from  Britain  will,  I 
hope,  be  received  as  an  excufe  for  fome  inaccuracies  of  language. 

*  I  have  purpofely  laid  but  little  on  the  mines  of  this  kingdom  : 
a  fuller  account  would  have  led  me  into  too  much  detail  not  to 
have  been  tedious  to  every  one  but  the  profeffed  miner.'     p.  ix. 

Of  a  feeminglygood  map,  fomewhat  negligently  coioured  in 
the  copy  which  has  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  he  proceeds 
to  fay — 

*  I  think  I  need  make  no  apology  for  annexing  the  map  ;  it  muft 
be  pleafing  to  every  reader  to  fee  at  one  view  all  the  principal  natu- 
ral and  artificial  productions  of  the  country,  and  the  different  nations 
which  inhabit  it,  expreft  on  a  map,  befides  what  is  generally  mark- 
ed upon  them.  I  am  not  the  author  of  it,  and  the  only  merit  I 
can  claim  is  that  of  having  adapted  it  to  the  Englifh  reader,  by 
tranflating  what  admitted  of  tranflation,  and  of  making  fome  tri- 
fling alterations  in  it.  I  have,  for  inftance,  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion 
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tlon  extended,  diftinguifhed  the  hot  mineral  waters  from  the  cold; 
J  have  altered  the  denomination  of  diamond  to  rock  cryftal,  Pele- 
canus  baffanus  to  Pelecanus  onocrotalusy  and  Mus  nsricus  to  Mar- 
mota  alpina,  as  thefe  appellations  were  certainly  erroneous.  I  have 
added  three  or  four  new  figns,  and  extended  the  plan  of  the  au- 
thor by  fignifying  more  of  the  productions,  as  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
iheep,  hogs,  honey,  (ilk,  corn,  &c.  &c.  by  figures  of  thefe  ob- 
jects, and  not  by  letters  ;  and  other  figns  I  have  improved.  I  have 
marked  the  feat  of  the  Cumanians,  Jazygers,  and  Haydukes,  and 
added  the  poft-roads,  and  my  own  route.  In  the  explanation  of 
the  figns,  which  confided  of  three  languages,  the  Latin,  German, 
and  Hungarian,  I  have  omitted  the  German  and  added  the  Englifh. 
The  petrography  is  wholly  by  me. 

*  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  fome  of  the  productions  fhould 
have  been  omitted  as  too  trifling,  and  that  others  might  have  been 
added.  M.  Korabinfky,  the  author  of  it,  who  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  man  of  fcience  or  a  naturalift,  has  onlv  given  it  that  de~ 
gree  of  perfection  his  humble  fituation  permitted  ;  and  I  would  ra- 
ther be  cenfured  for  altering  too  little  than  too  much. 

*  Though  fo  many  things  are  noted  on  this  map,  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  found  confufed  ;  for  though  the  petrography,  as  well  as  the 
nations,  are  marked  by  colours,  yet  the  fubjects  of  each  may  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  the  nations  are  denoted  by  a  mere  outline, 
whilft  the  petrography  is  wafhed.  And  if  through  careleflhefs  in 
colouring  the  petrography,  a  doubt  fhould  arife  what  is  defigned  by 
any  colour,  the  figures  i  to  13,  which  I  have  added  to  the  colours, 
will,  through  the  correfponding  figures  in  the  table  of  colours,  clear 
up  the  doubt.  Had  I  had  opportunities  of  obferving  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  through  a  more  extenfive  tract  of  country,  it  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  made  a  feparate  map  on  this  fubject ;  but 
circumfcribed  as  my  obfervations  have  been,  I  think  it  is  not. 
When  mineralogy  and  phyfical  geography  fhall  be  more  cultivated, 
which  one.  day  they  certainly  will,  thefe  maps  will  become  com- 
mon, and  their  union  will  give  an  eafy  and  vifible  repreientation  of 
the  coating  of  our  globe,  that  is,  of  its  rocks  and  ftrata  and  their 
relative  fituations.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  curious  fpecu- 
lation,  but,  as  different  minerals  are  peculiar  to  certain  ftrata,  of 
real  utility,  conveying  important  knowledge  in  the  ftatiftics  of  a 
country. 

'  The  poft-roads  I  have  taken  from  another  map  on  a  fmaller 
fcale ;  I  could,  therefore,  often,  only  draw  a  ftraight  road  from  one 
principal  town  to  another,  without  being  able  to  afcertain  whether 
the  different  fmaller  towns  or  villages  through  which  I  have  con- 
ducted the  roads,  are  really  thus  fituated  upon  them.  As  public 
roads  are  indicative  of  the  ftate  of  improvement  of  a  country,  they 
cught  not  to  be  omitted  in  maps  of  this  nature.'     p.  x. 

Even  the  outline  of  a  tour  which  ftrays  fo  widely,  as  that 
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Ave  arc  confidering,  from  the  ordinary  track  of  fafhionabfc' 
travel,  and  pjefents  us  with  a  view  of  life  and  manners  in  fi- 
tuations  new  to  the  generality  of  readers,  cannot  hut  excite 
<uriofity,  and  merit  a  candid  perufal.  What  it  communicates, 
if  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofopher,  the  hiilorian,  the 
geographer,  and  the  naturalift,  is  juft  fo  much  gained  ;  and 
its  defects,  however  to  be  regretted,  certainlv  have  a  fair 
claim  to  indulgence,  where  the  writer  has  evidently  wanted 
the  means  of  information. 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  fome  account  of 
Vienna,  at  which  place  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  but  thought  it  expedient  to  wait  the  return  of  fine 
weather,  en  account  of  the  difficulties  he  had  reafon  to  expect 
inl  his  progrefs  through  Hungary.  His  account  of  the  capital, 
though  rather  delultory,  and  in  fubilance  differing  little 
from  the  narrations  of  other  travellers,  is  not  however  deftl- 
tute  of  curious  matter.  Our  readers  wi-il  probably  be  grati- 
fied with  the  following  extracts,  in  which  it  will  be  feen  that 
the  author  coincides  with  the  generality  of  German  travel- 
writers  as  to  the  difpofition  of  that  people  to  good  eating — 

*  The  markets  next  claim  the  attention  of  the  naturalift  ;  and 
thefe,  to  the  Vienna  people,  who  are  noted  for  being  addicted  a 
la  goi'.rmandife,  are  things  of  the  fir  ft  moment  :  a  deficiency  in  li- 
vers of  geefe  and  fmall  Lirds-  might  caufe  a  revolution,,  or  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fufficient  caufe  of  delivering  up  the  city  i.f  befieged. 
They  are  well  fupplitd.  1  have  fometimes  {een  a  fco$e  of  wild 
hogs,  and  a  dozen  of  flags  in  the  game  market  at  the  fame  time, 
and  hares  literally  by  cait-lor.ds,  with  abundance  of  pheafants  and 
partridges.'     r.  n. 


*  The  livers  of  geefe  3re  eftcemed  a  great  delicacy:  they  are 
e^len  ftewed.  Some  poulterers  have  a  method  of  making  them 
grow  to  aw  enormous  lize.  This  is  kept  a  ferret  amoncft  the 
the  Jews,  who  are  the  principal  feeders.  I  have  been  informed  bv 
different  people,  that  the  geefe  are  only  kept  in  very  fmall  pens, 
where  they  cannot  move,  and  are  crammed  chiefly  with  Indian 
wheat,  and  are  allowed  little  or  no  water.  This  is  as  much  a  fub- 
ject  of  pathology  as  of  economy  :  to  an  Eng'ifh  palate  they  are  not 
fo  good  as  calves'  liver. 

1  Some  of  the  tame  hogs  that  fnpply  the  Vienna  market  ought  to  be 
particularly  noticed;  I  mean  thofe  which  come  from  the  Turkifh  fron- 
tiers, from  Bofnia  and  Servh.  When  they  arrive  at  Vienna,  though 
they  have  performed  fo  long  a  journey,  they  are  fo  fat  as  fcarce  to 
be  able  to  walk,  and  can  only  travel  a  few  miles  in  a  day.  They 
are  the  handfomeft  of  the  hog  kind,  and  apparently  of  a  mild  dif- 
poution.     What  makes  me  particularly  mention  them  is  their  fkin, 
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which  is  covered,  exclufive  of  the  ufnal  bridles,  with  a  coarfe  kind 
of  wool,  like  that  of  the  wild  hog.'     p.  12. 

Of  the  cold-blooded  animals,  which  form  an  important  ar- 
ticle in  the  catalogue  of  German  luxuries,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account — 

*  As  an  appendage  to  the  fifh  market,  is  the  tortoife,  frog  and 
fnail  market.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  tortoifes,  the  orbicularis^ 
and  the  graca.  The  firft  is  considered  as  the  moft  delicate ;  it  is 
the  food  of  the  opulent  :  one  7  or  8  inches  long  cofts  about  a  mil- 
ling. The  latter  is  chiefly  ufed  for  foup,  and  is  fomething  cheap- 
er. When  I  faw  thefe  animals  in  the  frofty  weather,  they  fhewed 
no  figns  of  life,  and  were  lying  in  all  directions  like  fo  many  ftones j 
when  I  brought  them  into  my  room,  they  generally  remained  tor- 
pid, till  they  had  been  there  a  couple  of  hours.  The  market  peo- 
ple know  how  to  difiinguifh  the  males  from  the  females,  by  the 
fternum  of  the  latter  being  more  convex,  viewed  from  without, 
than  in  the  males  ;  hence  they  are  thicker. 

'  Frogs  are  another  delicacy.  Both  the  edible,  efcufenta,  and 
the  common  frog,  temporaria,  are  eaten  ;  but  the  latter  is  much 
left  efleemed,  as  its  fiefh  is  not  fo  white.  It  is  the  hind  legs  which 
are  in  requeft :  2  pairs  coft  about  three  halfpence;  they  are  there- 
fore by  no  means  a  cheap  difli.  The  fore  legs  and  livers  are  moftly 
ufed  for  foup. 

l.  Thefe  poor  animals  are  brought  from  the  country  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  at  a  time,  and  fold  to  the  great  dealers-,  who  have 
confervatories  for  them.  Thefe  are  large  holes,  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  dug  in  the  ground,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
board,  and  with  ftraw  in  {evere  weather.  I  have  often  vifired  thefe 
confervatories  in  the  hard  froft,  but  never  found  their  inhabitants 
quite  torpid.  When  I  placed  them  on  their  backs,  they  were  fen- 
fibje  of  the  change,  and  had  Strength  to  turn  themfelves.  They 
get  together  in  heaps,  one  upon  another,  inftinctively,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  humidity  :  no  water  is  given  them. 
I  found  many  of  them  dead,  and  not  for  want  of  water,  as  I  found 
this  fluid  in  their  bladder.  Many  I  imagine  had  died  of  the  inju- 
ries they  had  received  during  their  captivity  ;  others,  no  doubt, 
by  being  arrived  at  that  period  at  which  the  powers  of  life  are  fee- 
ble, and  eaftly  deitroyed.  There  are  only  three  great  dealers  : 
thefe  fupply  moft  of  thofe  who  bring  them  to  the  market  ready  for 
the  cook.  The  fnail,  helix  pomatia,  clofes  the  lift  of  maigrg 
difhes.  It  is  not  eaten  through  ceconomy,  as  feven  of  them,  at 
the  traiteurs,  are  charged  the  fame  as  a  plate  of  veal  or  beef.  They 
are  eaten  boiled,  fried  in  butter,  and  fometimes  fluffed  with  farce 
meat.  The  fliminefs  remains  after  being  dreffed,  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  delicacy  !  !  !  but  De  gujlibus  non  eft  difpuiandum.  The 
greateft  quantity  and  the  fineft  come  from  Suabia.     The  fondnefs 
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of  the  good  people  of  Vienna  for  thefe  things  is  no  new  capricious 
talte  ;  for  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  here  above  a  century  ago,  makes 
the  remark  in  his  travels,  that,  fince  their  markets  were  fo  well 
provided,  "  he  was  furprifed  to  meet  with  fome  odd  difhes  at  their 
tables,  as  guinea  pigs,  divers  forts  of  friails,  and  tortoifes."   p.  13. 

This  account  is  fucceeded  by  a  concife  defcription  of  the 
betze,  or  German  bull-baiting,  a  Sunday  evening's  amufement, 
at  which,  not  the  Mow  vulgar' only  (as  in  England)  are 
feen,  but  c  gentlemen  and  ladies'  alio.  The  reflections  ex- 
cited by  this  fight  in  our  author's  mind  do  honour  to  his  fen- 
ilbility,  and  will  be  read  with  advantage  by  thofe  who  do  not 
yet  hold  in  due  abhorrence  all  '  fcenes  of  mifery  where  the 
bufferings  of  one  part  of  the  creation  are  made  the  paftime  of 
the  other.' 

In  the  fucceeding  account  of  the  hot-houfes  in  the  impe- 
rial garden  of  Schoebrun,  the  author  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  technical  defcription,  little  gratifying  to  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  but  effential  to  the  accurate  defcription  of  fci- 
eatific  objects.  He  tranferibes  a  catalogue  of  the  rare  plants 
to  be  found  in  that  famous  collection,  which  occupies  more 
than  three  pages,  and  which  can  only  be  relifhed  by  the  bo*, 
tanift. 

Under  the  head  of  politics  we  find  many  excellent  remarks. 
In  the  defcription  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Hungarians, 
the  antipathy  of  that  nation  towards  the  Auftrians,  and  the 
caufes  of  it,  are  very  fatisfaclorily  accounted  for.  Previous 
to  the  detail  of  the  innovations  of  Jofeph  II.  which  fo  greatly- 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Hungarians,  our  author  takes  a 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  extract  — 

'The  Hungarians  are  a  brave,  generous,  and  hardy  race  of  men. 
Voltaire,  in  his  Eloge  of  Montefquieu,  fpeaking  of  this  nation, 
fays,  "  Une  nation  fiere  ct  genereufe,  le  fleau  de  fes  tyrans  et  l'appui 
de  fes  fouverains." 

'  This  fpirit  has  preferred  to  them  fome  of  the  mofr.  valuable 
rights  of  a  people,  and  has  kept  hitherto  the  power  of  the  monarch 
from  rifing  inio  arbitrary  fway ;  —  though  this  has  varied  here,  as 
in  other  countries,  as  a  weak  and  unfortunate,  or  as  an  ambitious 
and  fuccefsful  one  has  reigned.  Not  only  when  the  crown  was 
elective,  as-  till  1682,  in  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  but  even  now 
that  it  is  become  hereditary,  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  gratitude 
for  that  emperor's  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  it  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  that  every  new  fovereign,  on  afcend- 
ing  the  throne,  flial!  folemnly  fwear  to  the  nation,  to  grant  them 
their  rights.  Thefe  rights  have  been  thought  moft  facred,  and  king 
Andrew  II.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  went  fo  far  as  to  promife,  in 
9  his 
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his  diploma,  or  coronation  oath,  to  allow  his  fubjefts  to  take  up 
arms  againft  him,  if  he  infringed  them.  Several  of  his  fucceiTors 
have  figned  this  diplo?na,  and  the  fame  is  ftill  in  ufe,  except  that 
this  particular  article,  permitting  the  rebellion  of  the  fubjects,  is 
protefted  againft  ;  but  a  coronation  oath,  of  which  fuch  an  article 
could  be  a  part,  mud  certainly  be  very  favourable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  nation. 

«  The  two  greateft  privileges  of  a  people,  thofe  of  legiflation  and 
taxation,  are  ftill  in  their  hands ;  and  the  fovereign  has  only  a  veto 
in  the  legiflation.  The  choice  of  the  Palatine,  a  kind  of  viceroy, 
from  four  candidates  prefented  by  the  fovereign,  and  the  reception 
of  ftrangers  as  denizens,  are  privileges  likewife  belonging  to  the 
people.  But  the  king  has  the  unqueflioned  right  of  deciding  on 
war  and  peace  ;  he  has  a  veto  in  the  legiflation  ;  the  gift  of  the 
great  offices  in  the  church  and  ftate,  thofe  of  the  Palatine,  and 
keepers  of  the  crown,  excepted  :  it  is  he  who  creates  nobility ; 
and  coining,  and  pardoning  criminals,  are  his  prerogatives. 

1  Thus  the  executive  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign.  On  his  afcent  to  the  throne,  in  public  parade, 
on  horfeback,  he  draws  his  fword,  and  ftrikes  towards  the  four 
points,  indicating  that  he  takes  upon  him  its  defence  againft  its  ene- 
mies from  every  quarter.  But  the  raifing  of  fupplies  for  carrying 
on  of  war  belongs  to  the  nation,  who  can  only  grant  them  in  a 
diet ;  and  before  (landing  armies  were  fo  general,  when  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  nobiiity,  it  was  here  where  they 
met,  to  confider  of  the  number  of  troops  that  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  being  convened  by  the  fovereign  for  that  purpofe. 

'  But  what  is  the  nation  ?  — Who  conftitutes  the  people  ?  — To 
whom  do  thefe  valuable  rights  belong?  —  In  this  country,  as  in 
others  where  fociety  is  in  its  childhood,  the  nation,  alas!  is  only 
the  great  ariftocratic  body  of  nobles  and  clergy;  and  the  produc- 
tive part  of  the  community,  the  citizens  and  peafants,  have  few  or 
no  rights,  and  no  interference  in  public  affairs ;  yet  muff  fubmif- 
fively  bear  all  the  burthens  of  the  ftate. 

*  As  the  peafants  were,  till  1785,  under  the  gkba  adferiptio,  or 
in  the  ftate  of  villanage,  they  could  never  be  confidered  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  free  towns  being  con- 
fidered almoft  as  intruders,  it  was,  and  ftill  is,  the  ariftocratic  body 
which  checks  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  this  body  that, 
according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Hungarian  conituution,  the  fovereign 
fhould  confult  with,  upon  all  important  ftate  affairs,  by  calling  them 
together  in  a  diet. 

'  This  aflembly  is  compofed  of  magnates,  archbifhops  and  bi- 
Ihops,  lord  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  abbots.,  prelates,  deputies 
bf  the  chapters,  deputies  from  the  counties,  and  deputies  from  the 
royal  free  towns. 

'  The  magnates  were  originally  only  the  great  officers  of  tl  : 
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crown,  as  the  Palatine,  the  fupremc  judge,  the  lord  martini,  tht 
great  cup-bearer,  the  ftewnrd  of  the  houfehold,  the  matter  of  the 
horfe,  &c.  but  now  the  princes,  counts,  and  barons  are  confidered 
as  foch.  Thofe  who  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  true  fpirlf- 
of  the  conftitution,  regard  the  reception  of  the  princes,  counts,  and 
barons,  amoogft  the  magnates,  as  an  innovation.  The  eldeft  fonS 
of  this  great  nubility,  with  the  two  archbifhops,  diocefan  and  titu- 
lar bifhops,  with  the  lord  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  keepers 
of  the  crown,  conititute  the  firft  table,  or  upper  houfe  ;  and  the 
lower  houfe,  or  fecond  table,  is  compofed  of  the  abbots  and  pre- 
lates, the  deputies  of  the  chapters,  from  each  at  leaft  two;  two  or 
three  deputies  from  each  of  the  two-and-fifty  counties  into  which 
this  kingdom  is  divided,  and  a  deputy  from  each  of  the  royal  free 
towns.  If  the  i'fee  towns  fend  more  than  one  deputy,  they  have 
only  one  vote ;  it  is  fo  likewife  with  the  deputies  of  the  chapters  $ 
and  if  the  members  of  the  upper  houfe  cannot  attend  in  perfon, 
their  deputies  fit  in  the  lower  houfe. 

4  Though  the  diet  is  thus  compofed  of  two  tables,  or  houfes, 
vet  thev  form  but  one  body,  as  their  votes  are  taken  together.  It 
rnuft  always  be  recollected,  that  the  deputies  of  the  counties  are 
only  the  deputies  of  the  nobility.  Even  the  towns  are  generally  re- 
prefented  by  the  nobility  ;   but  this  is  their  own  fault. 

'  The  diet,  befides  being  convened  upon  all  great  national  events, 
fliould  meet  at  ftated  times.  Under  Matthias  Corvinus  and  Fer- 
dinand I.  it  was  decreed  they  fliould  be  annual.  Under  Leopold  I. 
it  was  decreed  they  fliould  be  triennial ;  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  Charles  VI.  and  is  ftill  confidered  as  the  conftitutional  period. 
But  fovereigns  and  their  minifters  often  wiih  to  get  rid  of  thefe  in- 
cumbrances, and  lately,  from  1764  to  1790,  which  is  twenty-fix 
years,  no  diet  was  held,  though  many  important  affairs  had  happen- 
ed within  this  period.     It  ought  not  to  fit  more  than  two  months. 

4  This  interference  of  the  people  in  all  the  weighty  affairs  of 
ftate,  is  juftly  confidered  by  them  as  one  of  their  greateft  advan- 
tages;  but  the  people  here,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  their  public 
acts,  which  are  in  Latin,  populus,  are,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  only  the 
great  arifiocratic  body,  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy.  Their  ex- 
emption from  bearing  any  part  of  the  public  burthens  they  confix 
der  as  another  valuable  privilege,  of  which  they  ought  to  hz  no 
lefs  jealous.  So  that  the  whole  taxes  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
government  mult  fall  immediately  upon  the  productive  part  of  the 
community  ;  the  burghers  and  peafants. 

4  The  nobility,  wrfich  is  compofed  of  titled  and  untitled,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  real  nobility,  and  the 
latter  only  as  gentlemen,  have  the  exclufive  privilege  of  enjoying 
all  the  pofts  of  honour,  and  of  filling  all  the  public  offices,  and 
are  the  exclufive  owners  of  the  foil,  except  what  lies  within  the 
precincts  of  the  free  towns ;  and  a  burgher  cr  a  peafant  may  as  well 

think 
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think  of  pofle fling  the  throne,  as  of  poffeliing- one  inch  of  land, 
without  being  firit  ennobled.     Their  perlbns  likewife  are  privileg- 
ed, except    in  a   few  cafes,  as    high    treafon,  murder,  &c.     They 
cannot  be  arretted,   till  they  have  been  legally  tried  and  convicted. 
And   the  firnpteft  kind  of  knight  fervice  is  the  only  duty  they  owe 
the   flare.     When  fnmmoned  by  their  fovereign,  they  muft  defend 
their  country.      Their  taking  the  field  is   called  an  infurretlio,  and 
the    high  clergy  are   not  exempt.     This  fervice,  from  the  frequent 
wars  in  which  Hungary  was  engaged,  and    principally  againft  the 
Turks,  was  formerly  a  pretty  fevere  obligation,  for  they  ierved  as 
-a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  reft  of  Europe  againit  this  ferocious  peo- 
ple.    As  long  as  the  war  continued  within  the  limits  of  their  coun- 
try, thev  were  obliged  to  maintain  themfelves  :  but    when  the  war 
was  carried  on  abroad,  they  were  maintained  by  the  fovereign.  The 
number  of  combatants  each  brought  into  the  field  was  proportion- 
ed to  his  eftate.     The  archbifihop  of  Gran  and  the  bifhop  of  Eriau 
brought  each  two  ftands   of  colours,  and  under  each  ftand  a  thou- 
fand  men;  the  archbithop  of  Collotza  and  feveral  bifliops  a  thou- 
fand  each.     In  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohatch  feven  bifhops  were  left 
on  the  field.     But  fince  ftanding  armies  have  become  general,  little 
vie  has   been  made  of  thi6  mode  of  defence,  and  no  general  infur- 
reftinn  has  been   iummoiied  for  a  great  length  of  time,  fo  that  tha 
nobility  at  this  dav,  except  now  and  then  by  a  don  gratuity  contri- 
bute nothing  to  fupport  the  ftate.    So  far  therefore  as  they  confider 
only  their  own  immediate  advantages,  they   have  reafon  to  be  jea- 
lous of  their  privileges ;  and  thefe  are  affured  them  by  the  confuta- 
tion :  but  an  immunity  to  one  part  of  the  community,  fince  go- 
vernment muft   be   fupported,  is  an  imposition  on  the  others;  for 
•fince   the  nobility  will   bear  no  Chare  of  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, the  heavier  thefe  fall  on  the  burghers  and  peafants. 

4  The  burghers  being  under  the  more  particular  care  of  the  fove- 
reign, and  having  their  own  magiitrates,  are  pretty  independent  of 
-the  nobility,  and  have  only  to  bear  the  burthens  of  government. 
.Bur  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  peafants  ;  theirs  is  a  harder  lot:  for, 
living  upon  the  eflates  of  the  nobility,  they  are  under  their  imme- 
diate care  and  direction,  and  may  be  greatly  molefted  and  injured 
by  their  feverity  ;  though  likewife  affifted  by  their  protection  and 
generofity. 

'  As  this  part  of  the  community  is  fo  very  important,  by  being 
the  moft  numerous,  and  the  molt  productive  ;  and  as  its  ftate  gene- 
rally (hows  the  ftate  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  in  its  progref> 
in  improvement  has  its  different  ftages  pretty  confiantly  accompa- 
nied by  particular  difadvanrages,  I  ihall  be  rather  diffufe  on  it  j  as 
hy  this  it  becomes  a  key  to  the  knowlege  of  the  ftate  of  the  whole 
iocietv.  How  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  expert  to  find  a  country 
powerful  and  opulent  through  an  improved  sericulture,  flourjftiisg 
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manufactures,  and  an  extended  commerce,  whilft  the  peafantry  ate* 
in  a  ftate  of  villanage  ! 

•  It   appears,  however   mortifying  the    thought,  that  the  fame 
hard  lhte  has  been  the  lot  of  the  peafantry  almolt  throughout  Eu- 
rope, but  at  different  times;  and  that  k  differs  not  fo  much  in  re- 
gard  to   the  country,  as  the  time   in  which  it  has  prevailed.     A 
Polifh  and  an  Englifh  peafant,  how  different  now  in  the  eighteenth 
century  !   Yet  the  peafants  in  our  happy  ifland  were  once  much  in 
the   condition   they  are  in  now  in   Poland.     Under  the   Saxons, 
"  there  was,"  as  fir  William  Temple  fays,  "  a  fort  of  people  in  our 
ifland  in  a  condition  of  downright  fervitude,  ufed  and  employed  in 
the  moft  fervile  works,  and  belonging,  both  they   and   their  chil- 
dren and   effects,  to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  reft  of  the  cattle 
or  flock  upon  it."     And   upon  their  fate  after  the  Norman   con- 
quell,  it  is  further  faid,  "  that  thefe  villains  belonging  principally  to 
lords  of  manors,  were  either  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land,  or  to 
the  perfon  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to 
another.     They  could  not  leave  their  lord  without  his  permiflion, 
but,  if  they  ran  away,  or  were  purloined  from  him,  might  be  claim- 
ed and  recovered  by  action,  like  beafts  or  other  chattels  :  thev  held 
indeed  fmall  portions  of  land  by  way  of  fuftaining  themfelves  and 
families  ;  but  it  was  at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  who  might  dif- 
poffefs  them  whenever  he  pleafed ;  and  it  was  upon  villein  fervice, 
that  is,  to  carry  out  dung,  to  hedge  and  ditch  the  lord's  demefnes, 
and  any  other  the  meaneit  offices ;  and  thefe  fervices  were  not  only 
bafe,  but   uncertain  both  as  to  their  time  and  quantity.     A   villain 
could  acquire  no  property  either  in  land  or  goods  :  but  if  he  pur- 
chafed  either,  the  lord  might  enter  upon  them,  ouit  the  villain,  and 
feize  them  to  his  own  ufe ;  unlets  he  contrived  to  difpofe  of  them 
again  before  the  lord  had  feized  them,  for  the  lord  had  then  loft  his 
opportunity."     Such  has  formerly  been  the  ftate  of  our  peafantry. 
"  There  are  not,"  fays  Cowel,  "  truly  any  villains  now   in   Eng- 
land, though  the  law  concerning  them  Hands  unrepealed."     They 
have  rifen   by  progreffive  amelioration  into  copy-holders,  and  now 
bear  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  original  burthens  of  this  bafe  tenure. 
«'  Tenants  at  will  by  copy  of  court  roll,"  fays  Bacon,  "  being  in 
truth   bondmen  at  the  beginning,  but  having  obtained  freedom  of 
their  perfons,  and  gained  a  cuftom  by  ufe  of  occupying  their  lands, 
they  are  now  called  copy-holders,  and  are  fo  privileged,  that  the 
lord  cannot  put  them  out,  and  all  through  cultom." 

*  It  is  plealing  to  confider,  however  flow  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
may  be,  that  the  ftate  of  this  order  of  it  is  continually  ameliorating : 
the  intereft  of  fovereigns,  the  intereft  of  religion,  the  efforts  of  en- 
lightened men,  and  even  the  more  humane  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  lords  of  foil,  all  tend  to  render  the  ftate  of  the  peafantry  lefs 
debafed  and  oppreffed. 

«  The 
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*  The  peafantry  of  Hungary  are  farther  advanced  than  their  nor* 
fchern  neighbours,  the  Poles  and  Ruffians.  That  hardeft  of  ftates, 
the  being  bound  to  the  foil,  yet  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  it,  with  undetermined  labour  and  dues,  is  paft ;  and  it  is 
fome  confolation  to  think,  that  often,  before  the  law  has  fixed 
bounds  to  the  rapacity  of  the  landlords,  by  determining  the  dues  of 
the  peafant  to  his  lord,  cufiom  in  fome  degree  has  done  it.  So  I 
believe  cuftom  had  in  fome  degree  determined  this  in  Hungary, 
before  the  emprefs  Therefa,  in  1764,  had  made  known  her  urla- 
rium  ;  which,  though  publifhed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ftates,  has  been  received  as  law.  Neverthelefs,  feventeen  hundred 
and  fixty-four  muft  be  confidered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  hif> 
tory  of  the  amelioration  of  the  ftate  of  the  peafahts,  not  only  by 
more  accurately  fixing  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  lord  and  his 
peafants,  but  by  fhewing  that  the  latter  were  thought  worthy  of  the 
protection  of  government.'     Vol.  i.   p.  10c. 

To  this  account  fucceeds  a  tranflation  of  the  urbarium,  our 
remarks  on  which,  as  well  as  ori  the  remaining  contents  o£ 
the  volume,  we  referve  for  a  future  Number. 


A  Ireatlfe  on  the  Yellow  Fever  y  as  It  appeared  in  the  I  [land  of 
Dominica^  in  the  Years  1793-4-5-6:  to  which  are  addcdt 
Obfervations  on  the  Bilious  Remittent  Fever^  on  Intermittent  s± 
Dy/entery,  and  fome  other  IVefl  India  Difeafes  J  alfo,  the 
Chemical  Analyfis  and  Aledical  Properties  of  the  Hot  Mineral 
Waters  in  the  fame  IJland.  By  James  Clarke^  AI.  D. 
F-  R.  S.  E.  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  of  Edin- 
burgh.    $vo.     2s'  bd.  fewed.    Murray  and  Highley.   1797. 

'TPHE  late  fatal  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  molt  of  the 
A  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  have  ftrongly  excited  the  at- 
tention of  practitioners  in  thofe  fituations,  to  examine  and 
invefligate  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  method  of  treatment 
moft  adapted  to  its  removal.  The  Preface  to  the  prefent  tract 
tells  us  that  thefe  remarks  are  folely  founded  on  the  author's 
own  experience,  as  he  has  '  been  cautious  net  to  perufe  any 
publication  on  the  fame  fubject.'  How  far  Dr.  Clarke's  ob- 
fervations may  be  entitled  to  more  refpect  on  this  account,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  it  certainly  appears  a  little  extraor- 
dinary that  a  writer  fhould  plead  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
done  by  others,  as  an  apology  for  the  introduction  of  his  own 
remarks. 

But  whether  the  writings  of  other  phyficians  on  this  difeafe 
have  been  confulted  or  not,  the  practice  of  Dr.  Clarke  agrees, 
in  many  refpects,  with  that  which  they  have  lately  recom- 
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mended  ;  though  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  ilikwfe  is 
materially  different. 

The  firft  attack  of  the  fever  is  thus  defcribed  by  this  wri- 
ter— 

*  This  fever  fometimes  begins  with  a  fliyht  rigor  or  chiilv  fit, 
tffrelv  with  fhivering,  fucceeded  by  a  violent  head-ach  and  vomit- 
\ng  ;  but  more  frequently  it  comes  on  with  lafbmde,  inclination  to 
vomit,  uneafinefs  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and' a  fevere  pain  in 
the  back  and  forehead.  The  firft  attack  is  generhlly  in  the  night, 
or  towards  morning  ;  and  very  foon  after,  the  eyes  appear  much 
inflamed,  the  face  remarkably  flu  (lied,  and  an  uncommon  rednefs 
about  the  neck  and  breaft  fucceeds.  They  cannot  bear  the  light ; 
but  turn  their  faces  from  it,  or  cover  their  heads,  and  avoid  it  by 
every  means. 

'  The  fever  comes  on  generally  wirhout  any  previous  indifpefi- 
tion,  feizing  the  patient  in  a  very  hidden  manner;  but  fome  com- 
plained of  laffitude  and  head-ach  the  day  before.  The  pulfe  fel- 
dom  beats  more  than  90  in  a  minute  ;  and  the  heat  was  never  fo 
great  as  it  is  in  the  hot  fit  of  an  intermittent.  The  fick  had  not 
much  defire  for  drink,  and  the  tongue  was  not  foul  or  white. 
What  was  vomited  up  during  the  firft  twelve  hours,  was  only  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach  before,  or  what  had  been  drank  after  the 
firft  attack.  Bile  was  feldom  difcharged  till  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  firft  feizure;  but  about  that  time  or  foon  after,  it 
became  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  then  green,  and  gradually  dark- 
er, till  at  lad  the  black  vomit  made  its  appearance;  which  happen- 
ed in  a  few  cafes  as  early  as  in  thirty-fix  hours,  mod  commonly  in 
forty-eight,  in  fome  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  fifth  or  fixtb,  although  this  occurred  rarelv.'     p.  6. 

In  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  as  here  de- 
tailed, there  appears  to  be  nothing  extraordinary.  It  is  mere- 
ly a  hiftory  of  the  ordinary  appearances  and  courfe  of  the 
complaint.  The  divifjon  of  the  diforder  into  different  ftages 
is  not  probably  a  matter  of  much  moment ;  for,  in  fevers  of 
great  debility,  it  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  almoft  impofiible 
to  mark  the  termination  of  one  or  beginning  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Clarke  contends  that  this  diforder  is  not  infectious,  in 
o'ppofition,  we  believe,  to  moft  of  the  writers  that  have  lately 
deTcribed  this  fpecies  of  fever.  His  arguments  are  not,  in- 
deed, fatisfactory  ;  but  we  may  lay  them  before  the  reader — 

'  I  have  been  informed'  (fays  he)  'that  it  has  been  confidered,  by  ' 
fome  authors,  as  an  imported  and  very  infectious  difeafe ;  but  in 

1  ifland  :t  did  not  appear  to  be  either  imported  or  infectious. 
The  very  few  inftances  which  feerajsd  to  indicate  contagion,  I  think 
mav  be  accounted  for  on  other  principles. — Some  inhabitants  who 
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had  been  accuftomed  to  breathe  a  cool  healthy  air  in  high  fituations 
in  the  country,  were  fometimes  attached  after  a  vifit  to  town,  in, 
the  fame  manner  as  new-comers  from  Europe  and  America,  who 
never  had  been  in  the  Weft  Indies  before;  the  reafon  of  which 
will  be  inquired  into  hereafter. — Thofe  who  had  refided  long  in 
town,  or  near  the  fea-fide;  were  not  attacked  with  it. — The  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  who  vifited  the  fick,  and  the  nurfes  who  afti 
tended  them  conftantly,  were  not  infecled,  nor  did  there  occur  a 
fmgle  inftance  of  one  of  them  being  feized  with  this  fever  for  thefe 
three  years  that  I  have  remained  in  the  ifland,  fince  it  broke  out ; 
altho'  no  prophylactic,  or  precaution  of  any  fort  whatever,  was 
made  ufe  of  to  counteract  or  avoid  contagion.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  this  terrible  difeafe  was  not  imported  into  this  or  any 
other  of  thefe  iflands,  or  into  America,  but  that  it  was  produced 
from  natural  caufes.  I  do  not  contend,  however,  that  it  did  not 
become  contagious  in  fome  meafure  afterwards,  in  fome  of  the 
towns,'  fhips,  or  other  places,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  vitiated  air  in  them,  both  in  this  climate  and  in 
America.'     p.  22. 

In  his  plan  of  cure,  the  author  is  not  lefs  extraordinary 
than  in  his  reafoning  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  He  confi- 
ders  the  fever  as  having  a  highly  feptic  tendency ;  yet  it  is  to 
be  removed  by  means  of  the  free  ufe  of  mercurial  remedies, 
^ther,  camphor,  mufk,  and  opium,  were  only  held  c  in  the 
light  of  collateral  aids.'  '  Our  greateft  dependence/  fays  the 
author,  *  or,  in  the  nautical  language,  our  fheet-anchor,  was 
mercury.' 

Juft  after  this  we  are,  however,  told  that  antifeptics,  to- 
nics, wine,  and  nourifhment,  were  abfolutely  riecerTary  ;  and 
that,  without  thefe,  his  favourite  remedy  would  probably  have 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

'  I  was  led  to  the  ufe  of  calomel'  (fays  the  author)  '  in  the  firft 
ftage,  on  account  of  the  tardy  and  ineffectual  operation  of  other 
purgatives,  as  before  mentioned.  At  that  period,  the  neceility  of 
purging  feemed  to  be  clearly  pointed  out,  from  the  evidently  vio- 
lent determination  of  the  circulation  to  the  head.  In  the  i'econd 
ftage,  the  determination  appeared  to  be  equally  violent  to  the  liver, 
which  was  then  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe*'     p.  37. 

And  at  p.  41,  he  afferts  that  — 

*  When  called  early  in  the  feconu  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  we  found 
th^t  by  the  ufe  of  mercury,  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  antifeptic 
plan,  good  nulling  and  care,  many  of  our  patients  recovered,  and 
•  fome  even   after  the  black-vomit  came  on,  as  was  mentioned  be- 
fore, in   whom   however  the  other  mortal  fymptonis,  fuch  as  vk>- 
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lent  hocmorrhage  from  the  nofe,  hiccup,  and  fupprefiion  of  urine, 
were  wanting. '      p.  41. 

Here  we  are  afiured  that  patients  recovered  even  '  after  the 
black  vomit  came  on,'  though  the  doctor  had  before  informed 
us,  that,  in  all  his  practice,  he  only  recollected  four  patients 
that  recovered  after  this  fymptom  had  made  its  appearance. 

After  this  iample  of  the  author's  practical  directions,  we 
may  con  fide  r  his  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the  remote 
caufes  of  the  difeafe ;  though  this  inveftigation  fhould,  in 
itrict  propriety,  have  preceded  his  method  of  cure,  as  it  is 
moftly  necefiary  to  underfland  the  caufes  of  difcafes  before 
we  attempt  their  removal. 

On  this  fubject  the  doctor  takes  a  fomewhat  new  ground  of 
argument:  he  tells  us  that  the  vitiated  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
is  the  remote  caufe  of  this  fever. 

*  By  the  exceflive  and  long  continued  heat  of  the  fun,'  (fays  he) 
*  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  appears  to  be  fo  much  vitiated  in  all 
warm  climates,  that  if  feme  agent  or  means  were  not  employed 
from  time  to  time  by  nature  to  rectify  it,  thefe  countries  would  be- 
come unfit  for  the  refidence  of  human  beings. 

'  Thunder,  heavy  rains,  and  violent  gales  of  wind  feem  to  be 
the  agents  for  this  purpofe ;  which  are  the  caufes  of  restoring  that 
due  mixture  of  parts  to  the  atmofphere,  fo  indifpenfably  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  of  health.'     p.  56. 

On  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  the  doctor's  rea* 
foning  is  as  follows — ■ 

*  This  derangement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmofphere, 
was  probably  effected  by  the  itrong  light  and  intenie  heat  of  the 
fun  having  difengaged,  or  formed  l'ome  combination  with  its  vital 
part,  or  a  certain  portion  of  ir,  which  being  fo  united  and  rarefied, 
would  rife  far  above  that  ftratum  of  air,  in  which  we,  in  lower 
iituations,  breathe,  leaving  the  mephitic  or  heavier  part  near  to  the 
iurface  of  the  earth.  The  lofs  of  a  fmall  portion  of  vital  air, 
would  render  this  lower  ftratum  very  unfit  for  refpiration,  and  of 
courfe  very  uuwholefome  to  live  in, — The  atmofphere  of  this  town 
became  probably  vitiated  in  this  manner  by  degrees,  and  therefore 
did  not  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  either  fnddenly,  or  very 
considerably.  The  common  remittent  fever,  dyfentery,  and  other 
bilious  complaints,  had,  however,  begun  to  fliow  themfelves,  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever.'     p.  61. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  we  cannot  difcover  any  thing 
like  facts,  in  fupport  of  the  difoxygenated  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.    But,  independent  of  this,  it  does  not  feem   a  very 
philofophical  conclufionj  fmce  numerous  proceiTes  of  oxyge- 
nation 
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nation  are  every-where  provided,  and  continually  going  on,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  neceffary  demands  of  that  principle.  If, 
however,  the  yellow  fever  had  originated  from  this  fource, 
the  author's  method  of  cure  ought  to  have  been  conducted  on 
very  different  grounds ;  he  ought  to  have  administered  thofe 
fubftances  freely  in  which  oxygene  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
fies loofely  combined.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  part  of  his  practice. 

But  as  medical  theories  and  medical  practice  are  not  unfre- 
quently  at  variance,  we  may  afford  another  fpecimen  of  our 
author's  talent  for  philofophical  investigation  and  pathological 
reafoning — 

*  A  deranged  ftate  of  the  atmofphcre,  as  mentioned  before, 
feemed  to  me  to  be  the  firft  caufe  that  excited  this  mortal  difeafein 
our  ifland  ;  and  as  it  prevailed  in  the  different  towns  of  the  other 
iflands,  the  more  they  were  crowded  with  (hangers,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  fame  caufe  in  them  all,  aided, 
and  perhaps  put  in  action,  by  the  great  c  mcourie  of  people  in 
towns  expofed  to  fo  much  heat.  New-comers  from  Europe,  iu 
high  health,  were  fooneff.  affected  by  this  impure  air ;  others,  who 
had  refided  fome  time  in  unwholefome  places  in  America,  and  in 
the  French  iflands,  refifted  its  baleful  influence  much  longer;  and 
perhaps,  by  the  extraordinary  or  immoderate  accumulation  of  it, 
in  fome  Weft  India  and  American  towns,  even  the  old  inhabitants 
were  fometimes  affected  with  this  fever.  In  this  way,  many  fevers 
of  the  typhus  kind  may  become  more  or  Iefs  epidemic,  which  sra 
not  in  themfelves  contagious,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  the  jail  and 
fhip  fevers.  I  believe  the  air  did  never  arrive  at  that  contagious 
degree  of  accumulated  impurity  in  this  ifland  :  for  when  patients 
labouring  under  this  fever,  were  removed  to  high  fituations  for  the 
iake  of  breathing  a  cooler  and  purer  air,  and  who,  notwithstanding, 
fell  victims  to  it,  the  people  about  them  were  never  inlected,  nor 
did  the  difeafe  ever  prevail  afterwards  in  fuch  places. — -And  I  have 
been  affined  that  this  was  exactly  the  cafe  in  America,  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fuch  an  exienfive  and  very  peculiar  deranged 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  towns  in  thefe  iflands,  and  in  North 
America,  that  it  is  more  probable,  this  difeafe  was  produced  by  this 
general  caufe,  breaking  out  nearly  at  the  fame  time  in  different 
places,  than  that  it  originated  only  in  one  or  two  towns,  and  was 
carried  from  thence  by  infection  to  others,  by  either  perfons  or 
goods,  as  has  been  fuppofed.  The  regular  return,  and  continu- 
ance, of  this  fever  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Septem- 
ber, every  year,  more  or  lefs,  fince  its  firft  appearance  in  thefe 
iflands,  and  in  the  towns  in  America,  feems  to  me  to  argue  ftfong- 
*ly  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  From  thefe  facts  and  obfervations  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  in  all  hot  climates,  where  a  great  depravity  of 
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the  atmofphere  is  produced  by  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  anJ 
where  its  natural  purifiers  are  wanting,  this  fever  will  break  out  in 
fuch  places,  on  the  arrival  of  a  great  number  of  ftrangers,  more 
Hpecially  if  they  come  from  a  cold  country.  If  fuch  impure  air  is 
allowed  to  be  the  remote  caufe  of  this  fever,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  faid  ;  the  sir  in  refpiration,  in  this  cafe,  not  having  a  fuf- 
ticient  quantity  of  oxygene,  may  occafion  a  deranged  ftate  of  the 
fluids,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  immediate  ftimulus  or  excite- 
ment, or  what  may  be  termed  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  fever. 
And  if  the  biliary  fecretion  be  intended  for  the  difcharge  of  the  de- 
generated lymph  and  craifamentum  of  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Maclurg 
thinks,  in  his  differtation  on  the  bile  ;  the  great  redundancy  and 
degeneracy  of  the  bile  in  this  fever  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  on 
that  principle.  This  derangement  may  be  the  caufe  of  an  increaf- 
ed  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  liver,  and  as  the  morbid  ani- 
mal procefs  gains  ground,  which  it  does  every  hour,  if  not  oppofed 
by  powerful  remedies,  the  liver  becomes  more  and  more  diftended 
with  blood,  and  the  biliarv  fecretion  is  increafed  and  hurried  on  in 
fnch  a  rapid  manner  through  the  extremities  of  the  pori  biliari,  that 
it  refembles  grounds  of  coffee  rather  than  bile,  which,  upon  a  nar- 
row infpection  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  feemed  to  be  black  diffblv- 
e.d  bloody  floating  in  lymph  or  mucus.  When  the  blood,  diflolved 
by  this  morbid  procefs,  meets  with  any  obftruction,  it  guih.es  from 
the  nofe  and  mouth  in  almoft  a  colourlefs  ftate,  and  in  fuch  prodi- 
gious quantities,  that  the  patient  foon  finks  into  a  ftate  of  total  dif- 
folution.'     ?.  63, 

We  have  here  a  fet  of  bold  conjectures  indeed  ;  but  we 
could  have  wifhed,  for  the  fake  of  the  author,  that  they  had 
been  equally  fupportcd  by  fadts.  Few,  we  believe,  who  have 
examined  the  belt  writers  on  typhus  fever,  and  ftiil  lefs  thofe 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  will   agree  with  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  pofition,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  liable  to  be  produced 
fay  the  influx  of  a  number  of  ltrangers,  under  the  particular 
rircumltances  of  the  atmofphere  here  dcfcribed,is  not  entitled 
to  mere  refpe£t.  We  know  that  in  Philadelphia  the  fever 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence,  notwithstanding  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city. 

The  famulus  of  a  deranged  ftate  of  the  fluids  is  a  jargon 
from  which  ho  conciufion  can  be  drawn  ;  and  the  obfervations 
concerning  the  liver  are  not  more  valuable  ;  the  matter  admits 
of  a  very  different  explanation,  as  may  be  feen  by  confulting 
the  late  writers  on  the  diforder. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  pamphlet,  Dr.  Clarke  has  added  a 
few  curfory  obfervations  on  bilious  remittent  fever,  intermit- 
tent  fever,  typhus  fever,  dyfentery,    dry   belly -ach,  cholera 

'  morbus, 
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morbus,  and  tetanus;     On  thefe,  we  however  find  very  little 
new  or  valuable  information. 

A  lhort  examination  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  hot 
mineral  waters  in  the  ifland  of  Dominica  is  alfo  fubjoined  •, 
and  in  an  Appendix,  iVfr.  Brande  has  introduced  a  few  experi- 
ments on  a  new  kind  of  bark,  the  cinchona  brachycarpa. 


j! he  Rural  Economy  of  the  PVejl  of  England :  Including  De- 
•vonjhire\  and  Parts  of  Somcrjetjhire,  Dorfetfoirc,  and  Corn- 
wall.     Together   with  ARinutes  in  Praclice.      By  Afr.  Alcr- 
jhall.     2  Vols.      Sz'o.      14.S.  Boards.     Robinfons.      1 796. 

"RwrR.  Marfnall  is  already  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
■*■■*■  judicious  obferver  and"  able  delineator  of  rural  affairs. 
In  thefe  volumes,  we  meet  with  the  fame  diligence,  accu- 
racy, anddifcernment,  that  marked  his  progrefs  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  rural  economy  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  fome  inftahceS,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  his  movements 
feems  to  have  left  too  little  leifure  for  itive (ligation.  The  va- 
riety  of  objects  that  furround  him,  are  not  always  fully 
coniidered.  In  others  he  is  more  fuccefsful — his  refearcheS 
are  more  fatisfa£fcory  and  ufeful  ;  and  it  is  but  in  very  few, 
we  believe,  that  his  conclusions  are  not  fupported  by  facts. 

Writers  are  too  frequently  biaffed  by  particular  modes  or 
habit's  of  inquiry  :  and  we  difcover  this  to  be  iometimes  the 
cafe  with  Mr.  Marfhall.  Every  thing  gives  way  to  fyfternatic 
arrangement.  We  alfo  obferve  in  our  author  a  ftrong  pro- 
penlity  to  trace  a?fd  iiijfbld  the  origin  of  remote  and  particu- 
lar cuttcms  or  pra&ticesj  while  he  bat  partially  notices,  and" 
fometimes  ever,  totally  n  gleets,  the  reafohs  of  their  utility 
or  inutility.  Thefe  are  certainly  trilling  faults  ;  but  the  pub- 
lication before  us  is  of  too  great  importance  to  permit  us  to 
pafs  even  fmall  errors  without  notice. 

The  reflections  on  the  proper  divisions  of  counties  are  cer- 
tainly juft  ;  and,  if  generally  attended  to,  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  acquifition  of  agricultural  information. 

The  collection  of  information  on  Subjects  of  hufbandry, 
by  means  of  the  furveys  of  whole  counties,  is  certainly  objec- 
tionable in  fome  refpects.  In  this  way  a  local  practice  is  lia- 
ble to  be  taken  as  that  of  the  whole,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  and  obfervations  are  difcovered  and  brought  together, 
which  frequently  contta'diQ:  and  bppofe  each  other,  becairtfc 
drawn  from  fources  under  (ififerent  crcumfrnr.ccs  'of  fltuatfofL 
and  management.  The  object  of  Mr.  Marfnall  s  pla'ijj  is, 
however,  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  the  furveys  of 
counties.     One  is  the  collecting  of  fuels,  with  a  view  to  the 
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cftablifhment  of  a  fyftem  of  hufbandry, — the  other,  the  exa- 
mining and  recording  of  particular  modes  of  practice,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  correct  regifter  of  the  rural  economy  of  a  country. 

Mr.  Maiihill  fatisfa&orily  accounts  for  his  apparent  inacti- 
vity, in  the  following  palTage— • 

1  A  period  of  almoft  fix  years  has  elapfed,  fince  the  publication 
of  the  Rural  Practice  of  the  Midland  Counties.  The  profecution 
of  the  general  work,  of  which  that  publication  makes  a  part,  has 
not,  however,  been  neglected,  during  this  lapfe  of  time.  The 
practices  of  the  more  western  counties  have  been  regiftered,  and 
are  here  offered  to  the  public.  And  thofe  of  the  fouthern  counties 
have  Lcen  examined  and  co Hefted.'     p.  xxv. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  already  accomplifhed,  and  what 
Is  ftill  in  the  views  of  this  indefatigable  obferver,  is  thus 
ftated — 

1  I  have,  therefore'  (fays  he)  '  at  length  obtained  a  general  view  of 
the  eftabliihed  praftices  of  England.  And,  altho'  I  have  had  a 
partial  view  of  thofe  of  Scotland,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  that  part  of  the  ifland,  or  to  Wales,  until  I  have, 
jn  fomc  meafure,  rounded  my  plan,  with  refpeft  to  England.' 
Vol.  i.   p.  xxvi. 

In  the  execution  of  the  prefent  work,  Mr.  Mar/hall's  prin- 
cipal ftation  was  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Tamer,  the  eligibi- 
lity and  advantages  of  Which  may  be  eftimated  from  the  au* 
thor's  defcription— 

'  There  is  no  other  individual  ftation'  (fays  he)  *  in  which  ][ 
Could  have  commanded,  fo  well,  the  two  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fertile  diftrift  of  the  South 
Hams, — "  the  garden  of  Devonihire,'" — of  which  diftinguiflied 
diftrift  the  valley  of  the  Tamer  forms,  in  reality,  a  part. 

'  Befide,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tamer,  and  on  the  magnificent 
farm  on  which  I  refined, — the  very  firft  in  the  country, — I  pofTefl- 
ed  the  mod  favourable  opportunity,  that  either  circumftances  or 
choice  had  to  givp,  of  ftu dying  the  Danmonian  practice,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  in  its  almoft  priftine  purity.'     Vol.  i.   p.  xxxii. 

Ths  diftrift  with  which  our  author  commences  his  exami- 
nation, is  that  of  Weft  Devonihire,  including  the  eaftern 
part'  of  Cornwall.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  in  this  part 
o£th.£  county,  notwithflanding  its  fouthern  fituation,  the  har- 
vest is  comparatively  late.  Taking  the  par  of  years,  Mr. 
Marfh&ll  thinks  we  may  fairly  eftimate  Weft  Devonshire 
ten  days' ar  a  fortnight  later  than  the  midland  diftri£t,  which 
lies  more'  than   two  degrees  of  latitude,  pr  150  ftatute  miles 

farther 
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farther  to  the  north.    This,  fays  he,  is  *  a  proof  that  climate 
and  climatui  e  have  not  an  immediate  connection.' 

Mr.  Marfhall's  reflections  on  the  fize  of  farms,  the  mode  of 
tenanting  them,  the  wages  of  labourers.,  and  the  bell  means 
of  fecuring  the  advantages  of  apprenticed  fervants,  are  fenfi- 
ble,  and  difplay  an  acute  and  benevolent  mind. 

The  circumftances  attending  the  driving  of  ox-teams  have 
(truck  us  in  other  counties  *,  but  what  are  the  peculiar  effects 
of  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  plough-boy  in  thefe  cafes,  we 
cannot  exactly  fay  ;  the  occurrence  is  curiqufly  introduced  by 
our  author — 

*  The  ftyle  of  driving  an  ox  team,  here,  is  obfervable  ;  indeed, 
cannot  pafs  unnoticed  by  a  ftranger.  The  language,  though  in  a 
great  degree  peculiar  to  the  country,  does  not  arreft  the  attention  ; 
but  the  tone,  or  rather  tune,  in  which  it  is  delivered.  It  refembles, 
with  great  exactnefs,  the  chantings,  or  recitative  of  the  cathedral 
fervice.  The  plow  boy  chants  the  counter  tenor,  with  unabated 
ardour  through  the  day;  the  plowman  throwing  in,  at  intervals,  his 
hoarfer  notes.  It  is  underftood  that  this  chanting  march,  which 
may  fometimes  be  heard  to  a  considerable  diftance,  encourages  and 
animates  the  team,  as  the  mufic  of  a  marching  army,  or  the  fong 
of  the  rowers.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I  have  never  feen  fo  much 
cheerfulnefs  attending  the  operation  of  plowing,  anywhere,  as  in 
Devonfhire.'     Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

The  implements  of  hufbandry  in  tins  diftri£t  are  rather 
remarkable  for  peculiarities  in  their  construction,  than  their 
fuperior  convenience  and  utility.  The  alteration  in  the 
draught-iron  of  the  ox's  yoke  muft,  however,  be  exempt 
from  this  charge,  as  it  is  unquestionably  an  ufeful  improve- 
ment. 

However  far  one  part  of  a  country  may  be  behind  another 
Jn  point  of  rural  improvements, —  and  this  district  is  certainly 
much  behind  many  others, —  there  is  fcarcely  any  one  in  which 
the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  practice  does  not  afford  fome  ufeful 
hint  for  the  extenfion  of  the  fcience  of  agriculture.  On  this 
ground,  we  prefent  the  reader  with  Mr.  Marfhall's  account 
I f  the  ordinary  courfe  of  practice  in  Weft  Devonfhire — 

*  It  has  been  mentioned,  as  the  practice  of  this  dirtricr,  to  keep 
the  cultured  lands,  alternately,  in  ley  grades  and  arable  crops.  The 
latter  have  long  been  fixed  and  invariable;  but  the  number  of 
years  allowed  for  the  duration  of  the  former  depends  on  circum-  % 
fiances,  and  the  judgment  of  individuals.  Speaking  generally  of 
the  district,  more  than  half  of  its  cultured  lands  are  in  temporary 
ley  :  befides  the  perennial  leys  or  meadow  lands  ;  and  befide  the 
rough  pafture  grounds  that  are  not  under  regular  cultivation. 

4  Dividing 
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*  Dividing  the  arable  lands  inio  ten  parts,  five  of  thefe  parts 
may, .in  gi  general  iHea  of  their  arrangement,  be  faid  to  be 
in  ley  or  paftiire  grounds,  one  under  preparation  for  wheat,  one  In 
wheat,  one  in  barley,  one  in  outs,  and  one  in  ray  grafs  and  clover; 
following  each  other  in  the  fucceffion,  in  which  they  are  here  fet 
down  :  namely, — pafture, — partial  fellow,  or  beat- burning, — 
wheat, — barley, — oats,— herbage. 

*  This  has  been  the  ordinary  coiirfe  of  management,  during  the 
lalt  fifty  or  fifctV  years  ;  during  which  length  of  time,  I  understand1, 
herbage  has  been,  more  or  lefs,  cultivated  :  a  circumStance  which 
does  credit  to  the  rural  management  of  the  country.'  Vol.  i. 
r.  135. 

And  though  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnip  crops 
has  fometimes  been  introduced,  they  have  been  chiefly  grown 
on  ley  grounds,  not  having  even  yet,  obvioufly  advantageous 
as  the  practice  is,' been  cultivated  after  wheat  or  oats,  as  a 
fallow  crop  for  barley  and  ley  herbage.  Such  is  the  flow  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  the  practice  of  hufbandry  ! 

The  account  of  the  State  or  tillage  in  this  district  imprefles 
us  with  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  Weft  Devonfhire  plough- 
man. 

On  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion.  The  Statements  on  this  Subject  are  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  different  views  of  the  writers.  It  would 
be  a  talk  of  feme  difficulty,  but  highly  ufeful,  to  afcertain 
experimentally,  under  what  particular  circumftances  of  foil, 
fituation,  &c.  this  procefs  may  be  Safely  and  advantageoufiy 
employed.  At  leaf!,  until  the  matter  be  fettled  in  Something 
more  than  a  theoretical  way,  we  may  in  vain  expect  a  judici- 
ous application  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Marshall's  opinion  on  the  Sub'ect  is,  that — 

'  From  what  he  has  Seen,  m  this  country,  of  the  effefts  of  Sod" 
burning,  he  is  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  in  many  cafes,  and 
under  difcretc  management,  it  forms  a  valuable  part  of  Britifh  huf- 
bandry ;  and  may  become  an  instrument  of  real  improvement,  in 
places  where  it  is  not,  at  prefent,  known  ;  efpecially  in  bringing 
the  wafte  lands  of  the  ifland  into  a  proper  courfe  of  cultivation. 

1  Political  agriculture  appears  to  me  to  be  highly  interefted,  in 
the  continuance  of  this  practice  ;  which  men,  who  farm  in  clofets, 
feem  defirous  to  extinguish.  But  let  them  theorize  with  caution  ; 
and  go  forth  into  the  field  of  practice,  before  they  venture  to  draw 
inferences,  which  may  prove  fubverfive  of  the  public  good  they 
doubtlefs  intend  to  promote. 

'*■  Men  of  landed  property,  however,  ought  to  regard  this  prac- 
tice, with  a  watchful  eye.  Through  its  means,  a  tenant  has  it  in 
his  power  to  enrich  himfelf,  at  the  expen'ce  cf  his  landlord.     And 

although, 
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although,  while  he  is  doing  this,  he  may  be  enriching  the  public  ; 
yet  proprietors,  cunfidered  as  Inch,  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
guard  their  property.  But  let  them  not,  by  an  ill  judged  and  nar- 
row-minded policy,  injure,  at  once,  the  public,  their  tenants,  and 
themfelves.  It  may  be  prudent  to  reitrift  tenants,  in  certain  cafes, 
from  the  life  of  this  practice;  but  to  debar  them  from  it,  in  all 
cafes,  would  be  equally  impolitic,  as  to  reftrict  them  from  the  life 
of  calcareous  earths  ;  or,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  to  debar  them 
from  the  ufe  of  the  plow,  where  the  application  of  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  themfelves,  to  their  tenants,  and  to  the  community.' 
Vol.  i.   p.  151. 

On  the  wheat  management  in  this  diflricl:,  we  think  fome- 
what  differently  from  our  author  ;  it  appears  to  us  to  be  equal- 
ly  bad  and  laborious.  The  degree  of  improvement  in  tillage, 
obtained  by  this  praclice,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
labour  required  to  produce  it.  The  fum  of  human  labour 
under  this  fyftem,  however  cheap  and  plentiful  it  may  be,  is 
fo  very  great,  that  it  muff  occupy  a  portion  of  time  that 
might  be  more  advahtageoufly  employed  in  other  operations 
of  husbandry-  The  faving  of  feed  we  confider  as  a  trifling 
circumftance,  indeed,  when  put  in  comparifon  with  the  faving 
of  manual  labour. 

We  agree  more  cordially  with  Mr.  Marfhall  on  the  ufe  of 
watering  lands  ;  the  practice  is,  however,  at  prefent,  far  from 
being  purfued  fcientifically.    Chemiftry  has  had  too  little  ihare 

this,  as  well  as  many  other  operations  in  agriculture.  A 
chemical  analysis,  conducted  in  the  way  mentioned  by  our  au- 
thor, wouid  go  a  great;  length  in  enabling  us  to  apply  waters 
with  certainty  and  effect. 

Neither  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  liquors,  nor  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  in  this  ciihrict,  is  there  any  thing  of  much  impor- 
tance. The  practice,  in  both  cafes,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  remarks  on  poultry  are  juft  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  can 
only  be  rendered  highly  productive  by  good  food  and  a  fuita- 
able  degree  of  warmth. 

In  defcribing  the  practice  of  the  South-Hams  diftrict,  Mr. 
Marshall's  chierMtation  is  Ivybridge. 

The  principal  differences  in  the  farm  management  of  this 
tliviuon  are  briefly  dated  in  the  fubfequent  paffage — ■ 

'  The  only  obfervable  deviation,  in  the  general  management  of 

the  South  Hams,  from  what  mav  be  fh'Ied  the  aenuine  Danmonian 

huihand/y,  liBs  m  the   proportion  of  corn  crops  to  temporary  fey 

"jgi-bUrifis,   on  the   lands  '  that  are  fubjected  to  an  ahcrnacy  of  cora 

!  'grafs. 

'   In  VVcfl  Devoiifnhe,  the  regular  diuMbution  has  been  broken, 

in 
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in  fome  fort,  by  the  introduction  of  turneps  and  potatoes.  In  the 
South  Hams,  the  breach  has  been  made  ftill  wider,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  clover  leys  for  wheat,  and  the  practice  of  fowing  wheat 
after  turneps. 

*  How  long  thefe  practices  have  been  introduced,  I  did  not 
learn.  But  from  their  not  having  yet  reached  the  more  weftern 
dittrift,  they  are  probably  of  modern  date.  And  although  I  ob- 
ferved  them  in  feveral  inftances,  they  are  probably  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  the  ordinary  management,  even  of  this  difixicl. 

4  The   crops   of  the   South  Hams  are   the  three  corn  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats.     The  pulfes  are  fparingly,  if  at  all,  cul- 
tivated in  the  diftricl.     Beans,  at  leaft,  are  imported,  in  quantity. 
Some  turneps,  a  few  potatoes,  and  cultivated  herbage,  form  the  rei^  . 
of  its  arable  crops.'     Vol.  i.  p,  294. 

In  a  future  number,  we  hope  to  travel  with  our  author  over 
the  remaining  diftri&s,  and  examine  the  practical  conclufions 
xvhich  he  has  drawn  in  the  annexed  minutes. 


T7je  Hljiory  of  Greece.     By  William  Mitford>  Efq.      Vol.  III. 
$to     il.   is.     Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1797- 

*TpHE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Mitford's  Greece  calls  upon  us 
*  to  continue  our  review  of  a  work,  which  in  Augult 
1784,  and  in  July  1790,  has  already  engaged  our  attention. 
Age  certainly  has  not  chilled  the  ardour  of  the  hiftorian  in 
his  laborious  undertaking  :  and  the  prefent  volume  is  charac- 
terifed  by  the  fame  indefatigable  refearch  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation as  have  marked  thofe  which  precede  it. 

It  opens  with  the  twenty-firft  chapter,  which  contains  a, 
defcription  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  judicature,  and  reve- 
nue ;  details  the  meafures  and  views  of  the  fupreme  council 
of  Thirty  •,  the  death  of  Theramenes,  and  restoration  of  the 
democracy  by  Thrafybulus:  and  Mr.  Mitford  has  commenced 
his  account  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens,  by  an  observa- 
tion which  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  impreffed  on  the  Itatefmen 
of  modem  ages — 

'  It  may  be  held  as  an  unfailing  political  maxim,  that  where  the 
property  of  individuals  is  infecure,  the  public  revenue  will  be  ill- 
ad  miniftejed.  Perhaps  Solon,  little  forefeeing  that  his  common- 
wealth would  want,  did  not  defire  that  it  fhould  have,  a  great  re- 
venue. A  Sovereign  people  indeed  would  not  eafily  be  perfuaded, 
to  pay  taxes;  but  fome  provifion  for  public  expences  would  be  ne- 
«eflary.  Attica  fortunately  poffefTed,  in  the  diver-mines  of  Lau- 
reium,  an  advantage  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  proper  Greece. 
Thofe  mines  were  public  property  ;  but  individuals  were  allowed  to- 
work, 
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■&ork  them  for  their  private  benefit,  paying  only  into  the  pub- 
lic treafury  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  ore  obtained.  This  was  the 
great  fource  of  the  regular  public  revenue  of  Athens.  The  fa- 
icred  olive-trees,  tho  the  income  from  them  Could  be  but  frnalt, 
were  however  looked  to  as  a  fecond  branch.  Thefe,  fcattered 
among  the  lands  of  individuals  in  various  parts  of  Attica,  were 
confecrated,  together  with  the  ground  immediately  around  their; 
(perhaps  originally  by  the  policy  of  the  government,  for  their  fe- 
curity)  to  the  goddefs  prote&refs  of  Athens  ;  the  fruit  was  fold  by 
auction,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  Areiepagus,  and  the 
price  was  paid  into  the  treafury.  A  third  branch  of  the  Athenian 
revenue  confifted  in  the  rents  of  public  lands  and  houfes,  moftly 
acquired  from  individuals  by  forfeiture. 

'  But  among  the  little  ftates  of  Greece,  the  firft  purpofe  of  a 
public  revenue  was  generally  lefs  to  fupply  public  than  private  needs^ 
lefs  to  fupport  civil  and  military  eftablifhments,  than  to  provide  a 
maintenance  for  citizens  without  property,  without  induftry,  and 
perhaps  without  objects  for  induftry.     Solon  however  was  anxious 
to   promote  induftry  among  his   people.     He  defired  rather  that 
they   fhould  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor  than  be  maintained  in 
jdlenefs :  and,  not,  with  the  credulous  inexperience  and  deficient 
forefight  of  fome  modern  political  fpeculators,  fuppofing  democracy 
naturally  economical,  he  propofed  to  check  its  wildnels  and  extra- 
vagance by   committing  to  his  court  of  Areiopagus  a  controling 
power  over  all  iflues  from  the  treafury.     But  the  revolutions  under 
Peififtratus,  and   ftill  much  more  that  under  Cleifthenes,  deranged 
his  wife  institutions  :  the  paffions  of  the  multitude  and  the  intereft: 
of  demagogues  met ;  and,  before  the  Perlian  invafion,  we  find  the 
whole  revenue  from  the  filver-mines  diftributed  among  the  people. 
This  extravagance  was  remedied,  as  we  have  feen,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary addrefs  of  Themiftocles  :  who,  with   the  advantage  of  fa- 
voring circumftances,  perfuaded  the  Many  to  refign  that  revenue 
for  public  purpofes,  and  hence  acquired  the  means  to  make  Athens 
the  greateft  maritime  power  to  that  time  feen  in  the  world. 

*  We  are  informed  by  what  able  ftatefman,  or  in  what  public 
exigency,  the  Athenians  were  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  a  tax,  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern  cuftoms,  of  a  fiftieth  of  the  value  upon  all 
goods  imported,  and  upon  fome  exports.  Early  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war  we  find  it  familiar ;  as  well  as  a  fmall  toll,  or  a  kind  of 
excife  duty,  on  goods  fold  in  the  market.  The  two,  forming  to* 
gether  a  very  flight  burthen,  were  the  only  regular  and  general 
taxes  at  any  time  paid  by  the  Athenian  people. 

'"The  deficiency  of  a  public  revenue,  arifing  from  fources  fo 
fcanty,  was  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  an  impofition,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  poll-tax,  on  the  metics,  thofe  numerous  free  refidents  in 
Attica  who  were  not  Athenian  citizens.  This  however  feems  to 
have  been  not  in  its  amount  opprelEve,  any  more  than  in  its  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  unreafonable.  It  was  the  confideration  for  the  better  protect 
tion,  or  the  hope  of  better  protection  (fo  deficient  weie  the  Gre- 
cian governments)  which  Athens  had  at  leaft  fomftimes  afforded, 
than  the  cities  whence  the  metics  or  their  forefathers  had  migrated. 
Thofe  grangers,  fo  injoying  many  municipal  rights  in  Attica,  were 
not  Greeks  only,  from  various  cities,  but  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Sy- 
rians, and  other  barbarians.  Many  were  traders  or  manufacturers  : 
they  feem  indeed  to  have  compofed  the  great  body  of  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  Athens  ;  and  through  the  fupenor  population  of 
that  city,  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  and  the  protection  for  mari- 
time communication  which  naval  empire  afforded  to  its  fubjects, 
they  could  carry  on  their  bufinefs  there  upon  a  greater  fcale,  and 
with  more  certain  profit,  than  in  any  other  iituation  in  Greece. 

4  But  tho  the  regular  taxes,  which  the  Athenian  people  would 
confent  to  pay,  for  the  fupport  of  that  government  of  which  they 
held  in  their  own  hands  the  immediate  ibvereignty,  were  fo  light, 
vet,  irregular  and  partial  taxes,  in  their  principle  inimical  to  equal 
freedom,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  molt  defpotic  government, 
were  as  the  materials  of  ftorm  in  a  lowering  fky,  threatening  always 
ali,  but  falling  chiefly  on  the  higher  ranks  of  citizens.  It  feems 
likely  to  have  been  when  the  poorer  Many  were  perfuaded  to  make 
the  patriotic  furrender  of  their  dividends  from  the  filvermines  for 
trie  building  of  a  fleet,  that  tlje  wealthier  Few  undertook  at  their 
own  charge  to  equip  the  fhips  when  built.  There  was  an  apparent 
fairnefs  and  liberalitv  on  both  fides  in  fu.ch  a  compromife.  But  as 
the  balances  of  Solon's  government  were  fucceffively  overthrown, 
and  the  popular  will  became  the  infirnment  of  arbitrary  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  demagogue  of  the  day,  the  practice,  grown  into 
law,  for  individuals  to  equip  the  fleet,  degenerated  into  a  fource  oi 
grievous  opprefhon.  Regulated  by  no  certain  principle,  the  wealth- 
ier, or  thofe  reputed  the  wealthier  citizens,  were  annually  appointed 
bv  arbitrary  nomination  (in  the  Peloponnefian  war  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred)  to  be  refponfible  from  their  private  fortunes,  fome 
finoly,  fome  in  paitnerihip  with  others,  for  the  equipment  of  a 
fliip  of  war.  Intrigue,  and  popular  favor  or  popular  difpleafure, 
decked  go  whom  the  burthen  fhould  be  light,  and  whom  it  fhculd 
©pprefs.  Yet  whether  from  a  natural  fenfe  of  jultice,  or  fome  re- 
maining prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  Athenian  conflitution,  the 
perfon  who  equipped  the  trireme  was  generally  allowed  to  command 
it,  or  to  name  the  commander. 

*  Another  irregular  tax,  not  unknown  where  fingle  defpots  have 
ruled,  with  the  improper  name  of  free-gift,  was  frequently  exacted 
by  the  defpotic  democracy  of  Athens.  This,  a  tax  alfo  upon  the 
higher  ranks  only,  and  perfectly  arbitrary,  could  not  fail  to  become 
partial  and  oppreffive  in  extreme.  Among  taxes  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  free-gifts,  may  alfo  be  reckoned  the  requifition  for  the 
j-ich  to  exhibit^  at  their  own  expence,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
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other  coflly  Shows,  for  the  amufement  of  the  people  ;  taxes  feverely 
felt  by  the  higher  ranks,  tho  contributing  nothing  to  the  public  re- 
venue or  the  public  force.'     p.  10. 

The  twenty-fecond  chapter  is  occupied  by  illuftrations  from 
the  orators  and  philofophers  of  the  civil  hiftory  of  Athens, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people,  between  the  ages 
of  Pericles  and  Demofthenes,  with  a  fummary  view  of  the 
rife  of  philoiophy  and  literature  in  Greece,  and  an  account 
of  the  fcnhifts,  among  whom  Socrates  is  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifheo 

'  'i  we,  profeSIion  of  fophift  had  not  long  flourished,  and  no  Athe- 
nian had  acquired  fame  in  any  branch  of  philofophy,  when  the 
Angular  talents,  and  Singular  manners  and  purfuits  of  Sccrates  fori 
©f  Sophronifcus  ingaged  public  attention.  The  father  was  a  Sta- 
tuary, and  is  not  mentioned  as  very  eminent  in  his  profeffion  ;  but, 
as  a  man,  he  feems  to  have  been  refpected  among  the  moil  emi- 
nent of  the  commonwealth  :  he  lived  in  particular  intimacy  with 
Lyfimachus,  fon  of  the  great  Arifteides.  Inheriting  a  very,  fcanty 
fortune,  Socrates  had  a  mind' wholly  intent  upon'  the.  acquisition 
and  communication  of  knowledge.  The  fublime  principles  of  theo- 
logy, taught  by  Anaxagoras,  made  an  early  impreffion  upon  him. 
Thev  led  him  to  confider  what  mould  be  the  dutv,  owed  bv  man, 
to  fuch  a  Being  as  Anaxagoras  defcribed  his  Creator ;  and  it  ftruck 
him  that,  if  the  providence  of  God  interfered  in  the  government 
of  this1  world,  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  little  considered  by  poets 
or  priefts  as  any  way  connected  with  religion,  and  hitherto  almofr. 
totally  neglected  by  philofophers,  muft  be  a  principal  branch  of 
the  duty  of  man  to  God.  It  ftruck  him  farther,  that  with  thegrofs 
defeflB  which  he  faw  in  the  religion,  the  morality,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Greece,  tho  the  favorite  inquiries  of  the  philofophers, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  formation  of  the  world, 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  might,  while  they  amufed,  perhaps 
alio  inlarge  and  improve  the  minds  of  a  few  fpeculative  men,  yet 
the  investigation  of  the  focial  duties  was  infinitely  more  important, 
and  might  be  infinitely  more  ufeful,  to  mankind  in  general.  In- 
dowtd  by  nature  with  a  moil  difcriminating  mind,  and  a  Singularly 
ready  eloquence,  he  directed  his  utmofl  attention  to  that  investiga- 
tion;  and  when,  by  reflection,  affifted  and  proved  by  converfa- 
tion  among  the  fophifts  and  ether  able  men,  he  had  decided  an 
opinion,  he  communicated  it,  not  in  the  way  of  precept,  but  by 
propofing  a  queSlion,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  interrogatory  argument, 
leading  his  hearers  to  the  juft  conclusion,      r.  89. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  Mr.  Mitford  traces  the  con- 
nection of  Grecian  and  Perfian  politics;  illuftrates  the  cha- 
racter and  unfolds  the  views  of  Cyrus ;  and  follows,  after  the 

death 
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death  of  that  prince,  with  unwearied  accuracy,  the  march  of 
the  ten  thoufand  in  their  celebrated  retreat  from  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  (hores  of  the  Hellefpont. 

After  defcribing,  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  the  deful- 
tory  hoftilities  of  the  Spartans  againft  Perfia,  and  the  exploits 
of  Agefilaus  in  Afia,  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter, gives  an  account  of  the  general  confederacy  againft  La- 
cedarmon :  enlarges  on  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  war 
under  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  and  points  out  the 
views  which  dictated  the  memorable  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
by  which  all  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  Afia,  with  the  ifles 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  were  reftored  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Perfians. 

'  Agefilaus,  it  is  evident,  approved  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  and 
It  fhould  feem  that  Xenophon  faw  nothing  difgraceful  in  his  con- 
currence in  the  meafure.  Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  for  thofe  who 
have  declaimed  moft  vehemently  againft  it,  tofhow  how  peace  could 
have  been  given  to  Greece  in  any  other  manner.  The  abandoning 
of  the  Afian  Greeks  to  fubjection  under  Perfia,  is  indeed  a  fpecious 
ground  of  reproach.  It  was  unqueftiOnably  a  furrender  of  the  proud- 
eft  and  faireft  claim  of  glory  that  Lacedaemon  perhaps  ever  acquir- 
ed. But  this  feems  not  juftly  imputed  as  a  peculiar  crime  or  diflio- 
nor  to  Antalcidas.  A  ftmilar,  or  rather  a  more  difgraceful  derelic- 
tion of  the  caufe  of  the  Afian  Greeks,  occurred  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  They  were  found  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  the  protection  (fo  half  Greece  would  have  termed  it, 
but  at  vvorft  under  the  dominion)  of  a  Grecian  people  ;  they  were 
left  by  them  to  the  mercy  of  barbarians,  in  fubjeclion  to  the  Perfia  n 
empire.  But,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  to 
alledgej  that  not  they,  but  their  enemies,  had  betrayed  the  common 
caufe  of  the  nation,  by  producing  the  neceffity  for  recalling  Agefi- 
laus from  his  glorious  exertions,  which  had  reftored  the  Afian  Greeki 
to  independency.'     p.  316. 

The  twenty-fixth  chapter  contains  the  rife  of  the  Theban 
power,  to  the  battle  of  Leuclra ;  the  twenty-feventh  the  flate 
of  Theffaly ;  the  views,  ufurpation,  and  death  of  Jafon  of 
Pherse  ;  and  the  embafly  of  Pelopidas  to  the  court  of  Perfia  ; 
the  twenty-eighth  concludes  the  volume,  with  a  detail  of  the 
conflitution  of  Achaia  ;  the  hiftory  of  Euphron,  tyrant  of 
Sicyon  ;  the  invafion  of  Laconia ;  the  victory  and  death  of 
Epaminondas  at  Mantineia,  and  an  interefting  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  fcience,  arts,  and  commerce. 

*  For  a  complete  picture  of  Greece,  in  this  age,  if  memorials 

remained   to  direct  the  pencil,  a  confiderable   extenfion  of  bright 

colors  and  fair  forms,  no  doubt,  fhould  find  place  among  the  gloomy 
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tints  and  horrid  fhapes,  that  have  been  tranfmitted  as  the  principal 
conftituents.  But,  as  in  landscape,  rugged  mountains,  and  path- 
lefs  rocks,  and  wafteful  torrents,  every  work  of  nature  rude,  and 
every  work  of  man  in  ruin,  moll  ingage  the  notice  of  the  painter, 
and  offer  the  readieft  hold  for  the  touches  of  his  art,  fo  in  the  poli- 
tical world,  war,  and  fedition,  and  revolution,  deftruction  of  ar- 
mies, mafiacre  of  citizens,  and  wreck  of  governments,  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  annalift,  and  are  carefully  reported 
to  pofterity  ;  while  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  arts,  and  fcience, 
all  that  gives  fplendor  to  empire,  elegance  to  fociety,  and  livelihood 
to  millions,  like  the  extended  capital  and  the  boundlefs  champain, 
illumined  by  the  fun's  midday  glare,  pleafes,  dazzles,  bewilders, 
offers  a  maze  of  delightful  objects,  charms  rather  than  fixes  the  at- 
tention, and  giving  no  prominences,  no  contraft,  no  ftrongly  cha- 
ractered parts,  leaves  the  writer,  like  the  painter,  unable  to  choofe 
out  of  an  expanfe  and  a  variety,  whofe  magnificent  whole  is  far 
too  great  for  the  limited  ftretch  of  litterary  or  pictureik  defign. 

*  Neverthelefs  among  the  playful  fketches  and  incidental  remarks 
of  antient  writers,  we  find  teftimony  to  the  profperity  of  fome  of 
the  extenfive  fettlements  of  the  Grecian  people.  The  weftern  co- 
lonies are  objects  for  feparate  coniideration.  Confining  our  atten- 
tion here  to  the  eaftern,  we  may  obferve  that  Cnidus,  on  the  Ca- 
rian  coaft,  appears  to  have  fhared  in  the  profperity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iland  of  Cos.  The  Cnidian  Venus,  by  Praxiteles,  which 
defcription  remaining  feems  to  mark  as  the  model  of  more  than  one 
antient  ftatue  preferved  to  us,  tho  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
IVIedicean,  firft  in  merit,  is  lingular  in  fame,  was  through  all  anti- 
quity efteemed  among  the  moft  admirable  efforts  of  the  art  of  fculp- 
ture.  It  feems  to  follow,  were  other  teftimony  wanting,  that  the 
community  was  flourifhing,  which  could  adorn  its  temples  with  the 
moft  finiflied  works  of  artifrs  the  moft  eminent  known  to  fame.  In 
quiet,  under  Perfian  fovereinty,  profperity  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
tenfive among  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  Afiatic  fhore.  Halicar- 
naffus,  the  feat  of  the  Carian  princes,  for  its  flourifhing  ftate,  might 
deferve  to  be  better  known  to  us ;  and  the  Ionian  and  iEolic  cities, 
allowed  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  in  peace,  while  they 
paid  the  fettled  tribute  to  the  Perfian  government,  and  only  forbid- 
den war  and  difturbance,  produced  philofophers,  and  artifts,  and 
wealthy  merchants,  tho  they  offered  no  ftatefmen  or  generals  for  the 
notice  of  hiftory.'     p.  514. 

Though  we  have  already  beftowed  our  commendations  on 
the  induftry  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Mitford,  yet,  in  the  faithful 
difcharge  of  our  duty,  we  cannot  help  exprelfing  a  wifh  that  a 
"work  of  intrinfic  merit  had  not  been  fubjected  to  that  devia- 
tion from  modern  fpelling,  which  occurs  throughout  this,  and 
which  cannot  be  adopted  without  expofing  the  author  to  the 
imputation  of  fingularity  and  affectation. 
L  Crxt.  Rev.  Voi«  XX.  May,  1797.  9  A  Di^ 
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A  Dictionary  of  Surgery  ;  or,  the  young  Surgeon  s  Poclel  Ajfifi- 
ant.  By  Benjamin  Lara,  &c.  isfc.  12mo.  6j.  Bound- 
Ridgway.     1796. 

*"pHE  commodious  form  of  a  dictionary,  it  muft  be  allow-' 
■*■  ed,  is  frequently  a  means  of  making  knowledge  more 
acceflible,  even  to  readers  not  of  a  very  curfory  description  ; 
and  we  have,  on  that  account,  looked  with  approbation,  and 
even  with  refpcc"t,  on  the  proverbial  drudgery  which  in  molt 
instances  gives  birth  to  fuch  fort  of  compilations.  But  in  the 
fele&ion  of  articles  for  fuch  a  work,  and  efperially  where  its 
dimenfions,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  are  very  limited,  great 
circumfpetiion  and  judgment  are  neceffary,  to  reject  what  is 
fuperfluous  or  erroneous,  to  condenfe  what  is  diffufe,  and  to 
add  what  is  new.  If  we  judge  Mr.  Lara's  dictionary  by  thefe 
rules,  we  are  apprehenfive  it  will  make  no  very  advantageous 
figure  ;  for  we  find,  in  many  of  the  articles,  inaccuracies  which 
cannot  but  miflead  inftead  of  informing  thofe  young  practi- 
tioners for  whofe  ufe  the  work  is  avowedly  deiigned. 

Thus  we  are  told  under  the  article  '  Furunculus/  that 
*  a  boil  or  bile  is  a  phlegmonous  humour  which  commonly  ter- 
minates in  a  fuppuration  of  a  peculiar  kind,'  &c.  What  idea 
is  conveyed  by  the  words  phlegmonous  humour  ?  and  how 
will  this  accord  with  the  doctrines  recently  imprefled  on  the 
reader's  mind  from  what  he  has  heard  in  the  medical  fchools 
in  which  he  was  educated  ? 

*  It  generally'  (continues  the  author)  '  fuppurates  fpontaneoufly, 
and  breaks  open  at  firft  on  its  top,  or  the  molt  pointed  part,  when 
fotne  drops  of  pus,  like  that  from  an  abfcefs,  comes  out ;  after 
which  the  germ,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  core,  is  icen;  this 
core  is  a  purulent  fubflance,  but  fo  thick  and  tenacious,  that  it  ap- 
pears like  a  folid  body,  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  fhapg  of  a 
cylinder,  like  the  pith  of  elder,  fometimes  to  the  length  of  an 
inch.' 

This  {  germ,'  or  c  core,'  or  '  purulent  fubftance/  Mr.  Lara 
fhould  rather  have  defcribed  as  a /lough,  formed,  as  Mr.  Hunt- 
er has  taught,  of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  part,  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  previous  inflammation.  From  the  fame  great  fourcc 
Mr.  Lara  might  alio  have  learned  that  to  promote  fuppura- 
tion, at  leall  in  the  early  ftate  of  this  difeafe,  is  a  great  error 
in  practice ;  fince,  by  counteracting  the  inflammation  in  the 
firft  inftance,  the  tedious  and  painful  procefs  consequent  on  a 
neglecl:  of  thofe  means,  may,  in  molt  inftances,  be  avoided. 

it  is  requilite  in  a  work  of  this  fort,  we  conceive,  not  to 
adopt  errors,  even  though  they  happen  to  be  the  errors  of 
great  men.    This  principle,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Lara  has 
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Violated  in  a  great  number  of  inftances  :  but  in  none,  perhaps, 
more  palpably  than  in  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Cullen's  idle  divi- 
fion  of  the  hydrophobia  into  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  hydropho- 
bia rabiafa^  and  the  hydrophobia  Jimplex  :  in  the  former  of 
which  the  patient  is  faid  to  fhow  '  a  defire  of  biting-,'  that  does 
not  take  place  in  the  latter.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe  at 
prefent  to  remark  on  this  abfurd  cEftindlonj  which  can  only 
have  arifen  from  a  culpable  credulity  in  its'  great  author,  and 
not  (we  will  take  upon  us  to  fay)  from  an  attention  to  facts. 
An  error,  much  mere  injurious  in  its  tendency,  which  we  find 
in  the  fame  article,  is  the  delufive  language  in  which  Mr.  Lara 
fpeaks  of  the  means  by  which,  in  hydrophobia,  'the  cure  is 
effeded.5 

'  Agreeable'  (fays  he)  *  to  the  nature  of  the  immediate  caufe,  the 
cure  is  effected  only  by  fuch  means  as  deftroy  nervous  or  fpafmodie 
irritation,  or  that  by  a  fperiftc  property  deftroys  the  peculiar  acri- 
mony which  caufes  the  difbrder.  Of  the  nift,  opium  is  the  only 
one  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  of  the  fecond,  mercury  in  fuch  por- 
tions as  to  excite  a  ptyalifm,  is  the  approved  method.' 

Shortly  after,  he  proceeds — 

*  A  late  foreign  writer  fays,  that  if  vinegar  is  given  to  a  pint  a 
day,  divided  into  three  dofes,  one  in  the  morning,  another  at  ooon,- 
the  third  at  night ;  it  effects  a  cure.  On  the  contrary,  fome  others 
fuppofe  the  poifon  communicated  by  a  mad-dog,  is  of  an  acid  na- 
ture, and  propofe  abforbent  alkaline  earths,  as  chalk,  bole,  &c. 
for  the  cure.' 

Does  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lara  warrant  him  in  infinuat- 
:ng  that  thefe  remedies,  of  which  he  fpeaks  fo  complaifantly, 
or  (we  will  add)  any  other  remedies  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  are  able  to  cure  the  hydrophobia  after  the  poifon  which 
occafions  it  has  been  abforbed  ?  If  he  anfwers  in  the  negative, 
with  what  propriety  does  he  inilil  into  the  young  practitioner, 
whom  he  profelTes  to  inftruct,  a  confidence  fo  dangerous  to 
thofe  on  whom  his  art  is  to  be  exercifed  ?  Why  does  he  not 
rather  join  in  deftroying  the  too  prevailing  difpolition  to  truft 
to  remedies  of  imaginary  efficacy,  in  a  difeafe  fo  certainly  fa- 
tal, and  thus  prevail  on  thofe  who  may  hereafter  be  the  fub- 
jecls  of  fo  fhocking  a  calamity,  to  fubmii:  eariy  to  the  only 
means  of  their  fecurity — the  ufe  of  the  knife  ? 

We  fhall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  work  before  us,  by 
candidly  admitting,  that,  among  much  that  demands  cenfure, 
we  alfo  find  much  that  is  entitled  to  praife.  Had  the  author 
taken  lefs  from  that  mixture  of  old  and  new-fafhioned  doc- 
trines, Motherby's  Dictionary,  he  had  efcaped  a  great  deal 
of  obfolete  and  unworthy  matter.     Where  he  has  compiled 
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from  Hunter,  Cullen,  Pott,  and  other  valuable  modern  writ- 
ers, he  excels  in  fome  refpe&s  thofe  who  have  written  on  a 
larger  fcale.  The  introduction  of  formulae  is  alfo  conveni- 
ent, and  may,  in  a  future  impreffton,  be  valuably  augmented 
from  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chlrurgica. 


TVives  as  they  zuere,  and  Maids  as  they  are.  A  Comedy,  in 
five  Ads.  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Gardcn. 
By  Airs.  Inchbald.     %vo.     is.     Robinfons.     1797. 

■\Tf7HOEVER  has  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the  comic 
*  *  drama  from  the  days  of  Wychcrly,  Congreve,  and 
Vanbrugh,  muft  perceive  that  a  very  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place  fince  that  period  in  the  tafte  ©f  the  public.  The 
plots  were  then  complex,  generally  embracing  one  if  not  two 
under-plots ;  they  are  now  fimple. — The  plays,  and  even  the 
fcenes  and  fpeeches,  were  then  long,  and  fometimes  prolix  ; 
they  are  now  little  more  than  (ketches  of  fcenes  and  charac- 
ters.— But  a  ftill  more  remarkable  change  is  in  the  ftructure 
and  defign  of  the  pieces — The  writers  of  the  laft  ?ge  had  more 
of  the  comic  force  ;  thofe  of  the  prefent  have  more  of  fenti- 
ment  and  moral  reflection — The  ear  is  frequently  fhoeked  by 
the  coarfenefs  and  indecency  of  the  old  writers  j  the  modern 
fcarcely  venture  upon  a  fly  pun  or  a  double-entendre.  We 
might  add  that  the  old  comedy  is  moftly  conftrucled  upon  ge- 
neral principles  ;  in  the  characters,  general  vices  and  follies 
are  depicted;  the  moderns  uniformly  adapt  their  pieces  to  the 
times ;  f  to  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rife,'  feems  to 
be  their  immediate  objecT: ;  and  fo  little  is  their  regard  to  pof- 
terity,  fo  tranfitory  is  the  exigence  which  they  feem  to  defig- 
nate  for  their  pieces,  that  fome  of  them  are  even  written  pur- 
pofely  to  exhibit  a  favourite  act  or  in  fome  interesting  fcene, 
and  the  whole  merit  confifts  in  this  adaptation,  and  in  a  few 
temporary  allufions. 

The  piece  before  us  partakes  largely  of  the  modern  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  rather  fentimental  than  lively ;  it  has  more  moral 
than  wit ;  the  plot,  however,  is  chafte  and  fimple,  and  fome 
of  tide  characters  are  excellently  delineated — Our  author  is 
alfo  above  the  little  arts  of  her  contemporaries ;  though  a  pic- 
ture of  modern  manners,  there  are  in  her  play  none  of  thofe 
trifling  temporary  allufions,  the  fole  object  of  which  is  to 
catch  the  momentary  applaufe  of  the  galleries ;  there  is  no 
pun  ;  and  if  the  author  has  been  fparing  of  her  wit,  what 
there  is  is  genuine — The  cant  phrafes,  and  miferable  affec- 
tation, which  disgrace  moft  of  the  modern  productions,  have 
no  pUce.  m  this  drama. 
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•  The  defign  of  this  comedy  is  truly  dramatic;  it  is  to  exhi- 
bit the  female  manners  of  the  lad  age  in  contrail  with  thofe  of 
the  prefent.  Lord  and  lady  Priory  are  a  hufband  and  wife  of 
the  old  fchool  ;  lady  Mary  Raffle  and  mifs  Dorrillon  are  mo- 
dern belles.  The  formality  of  manners  on  one  fide,  and  the. 
giddy  thoughtleffhefs  of  the  other  parties,  are  well  depicted — 
Yet  we  mud  agree  that  the  former  are  by  far  the  moll  refpec- 
frable  on  the  whole.  We  will  not  deftroy  the  pleafure  of  the 
reader  by  anticipating  the  incidents ;  but  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
compofition,  prefent  him  with  the  following  fcene,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  which  the  reader  will  perceive  fir  William  Dor- 
rillon addrefles  his  daughter  under  the  aflumed  character  of 
Mandred  — 

■  ACT  V.      SCENE  II.      A  Room  in  a  Prifon. 
6  Enter  Mifs  Dorrillon  and  Mr.  Norberry. 

*  Mr.  Norberry.  You  ought  to  have  known  it  was  in  vain  to 
fend  for  me.  Have  not  I  repeatedly  declared,  that,  till  I  heard 
from  your  father,  you  (hould  receive  nothing  more  from  me  than  a 
bare  fubfiftence  r — I  promife  to  allow  you  thus  much,  even  in  this 
miferable  place  :  but  do  not  indulge  a  hope  that  I  can  releafe  you 
from  it.  [She  weeps — he  goes  to  the  door — then  returns. ~\  I  forgot 
to  mention,  that  Mr.  Mandred  goes  on  board  to-morrow  for  India  ; 
and,  little  as  you  may  think  of  his  fenfibility,  he  feems  concerned 
at  the  thought  of  quitting  England  without  jufr.  bidding  you  fare- 
wel.     He  came  with  me  hither — fnall  I  fend  him  up  ? 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Oh  !  no :  for  heaven's  fake  !  Deliver  me  from 
his  afperity,  as  you  would  fave  me  from  diffraction. 

'  Mr.  Norberry.  Nay,  'tis  for  the  laft  time — you  had  better  fee 
him.     You  may  be  forry,  perhaps,  you  did  not,  when  he  is  gone. 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  No,  no  :  I  ftia'n't  be  forry. —  Go,  and  excufe 
me — Go,  and  prevent  his  coming.  I  cannot  fee  him. — [Exit 
Mr.  Norberry.] — This  would  be  aggravation  of  punifhment,  to 
(hut  me  in  a  prifon,  and  yet  not  fhelter  me  from  the  infults  of  the 
world  ! 

*   Enter  Sir  William. — [She  farts.] 

1   Sir  William. I  know  vou  have  defired  not  to  be  trou- 

bled  with  my  vifit  ;  and   I   come  with  all  humility 1  do  not 

come,  be  allured,  to  reproach  you. 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Unexpected  rqercy  ! 

*  Sir  William.  No  ;  though  I  have  watched  your  courfe  with 
anger,  yet  I  do  not  behold  its  end,  with  triumph. 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  It  is  not  to  your  honour,  that  you  think  it 
necefTary  to  give  this  ftatement  of  your  mind. 

'  Sir  William.  May  be but  I  never  boafted  of  perfection, 

though  I  can  boaft:  of  grief  that  I  am  fo  far  beneath  it.     I  can  boaft 
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too,  that,  though  I  frequently  give  offence  to  others,  I  could  never 
part  with  any  one  for  ever  (as  I  now  fhall  with  you),  without  en- 
deavouring to  make  fome  atonement. 

'  ft/iff  Dorrillon.  You  acknowledge,  then,  your  cruelty  to  me? 

*  Sir  William.  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  advife, 
beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  cuftom  to  one  who  has  no  apparent 

interefl  or  authority But,  not  to  repeat  what  haspafTed,  1  come, 

with  the  approbation  of  your  friend  Mr.  Norberry,  to  make  a  pro- 
pofal  to  yon  for  the  future.   [he  drains  chairs,  and  they  Jit.] 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  What  propofal  ? — What  is  it?     [eagerly."] 

c  Sir  William.  Mr.  Norberry  will  not  give  either  his  money  or 
his  word  to  releafe  you — But  as  I  am  rich — have  loft  my  only 
child — and  wifh  to  do  fome  good  with  my  fortune,  I  will  inftantly 
Jay  down  the  money  of  which  you  are  in  want,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. 

'  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Do  I  hear  right  ?  Is  it  poffible  I  can  find  a 
friend  in  you  ? — a  friend  to  relieve  me  from  the  depth  of  mifery  '. 
Oh  Mr.  Mandred  ! 

'  Sir  William.  Before  you  return  thanks,  hear  the  conditions  on. 
which  I  make  the  offer. 

'  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Any  conditions — What  you  pleafe  ! 

'  Sir  William.  You    muft   prornife,  never,  never  to  return   to 
your  former  follies  and  extravagancies.  [She  looks  down.]    Do  you, 
hefitate  ?  Do  you  refufe  ? — Won't  you  prornife  ? 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon,  I  would,  willingly — but  for  one  reafon, 

*  Sir  William.   And  what  is  that  ? 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  The  fear,  I  fliould  not  keep  my  word. 
f  Sir  William.  You  will,  if  your  fear  be  real. 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  It  is  real — It  is  even  fo  great,  that  I  have  no 
hope. 

1  Sir  William.  You  refufe  my  offer  then,  and  difmifs  me? 
[Rifes.] 

*■  Mifs  Dorrillon  [rijing  alfo.]  With  much  reluctance. — But  I 
cannot,  indeed  I  cannot  make  a  prornife,  unlefs  1  were  to  feel  my 
heart  wholly  fubdued  ;  and  my  mind  entirely  convinced  that  I 
Hiould  never  break  it. — Sir,  1  am  moft  fmcerely  obliged  to  you  for 
the  good  which  I  am  fure  you  defigned  me  ;  but  do  not  tempt  me 
with  the  propofal  again — do  not  place  me  in  a  fituation,  that  might 
add  to  ail  my  other  afflictions,  the  remorfe  of  having  deceived 
von. 

'  Sir  William  [after  a  paufe.]  Well,  I  will  difpenfe  with  this 
condition — but  there  is  another  I  muft  fubftitute  in  its  ftead. — Re- 
folve  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  your  life,  fome  few  enfuing  years  at 
leaft,  in  the  country.   [She  Jl  arts.]  Do  you  ftart  at  that? 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  1  do  not  love  the  country.  I  am  always  mi- 
serable while  I  am  from  London.     Befides,  there  are  no  follies  or. 
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extravagancies  in  the  country. — -Dear  Sir,  this  Is  giving  me  up  the 
firft  condition,  and  then  forcing  me  to  keep  it. 

*  Sir  William.  There,  madam,  [taking  out  his  pocket-book]  I 
fcorn  to  hold  out  hopes,  and  then  deftroy  them.  There  is  a  thou- 
iand  pounds  free  of  all  conditions  [Jlie  takes  it] — extricate  yourfelf 
from  this  fituation,  and  be  your  own  miftrefs  to  return  to  it  when 
you  pleafe.     [Going.] 

"  f  Mifs  Dorr  Won.  Oh,  my  benefactor,  bid  me  farewell  at  parting 
-*— do  not  leave  me  in  anger. 

4  Sir  William.  How  !  will  you  dictate  terms  to  me,  while  you 
reject  all  mine  ? 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Then  only  fuffer  me  to  exprefsmy  gratitude — ■ 

'  Sir  William.  I  will  not  hear  you.      [going.] 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Then  hear  me  on  another  fubject :  a  fubject  of 
much  importance— indeed  it  is. 

4  Sir  William.  Well! 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  You  are  going  to  India  immediately — Itispof- 
fible  that  there,  or  at  fome  place  you  will  ftop  at  on  your  way,  you 
may  meet  with  my  father. 

4   Sir-.  William.  Well  ! 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  You  have  heard  that  I  have  expected  him 
home  for  fome  time  paft,  and  that  I  Mill  live  in  hopes — 

4    Sir  William.   Well !  —  [anxioufly.] 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  If  you  fhould  fee  him,  and  fhould  be  in  his 
company— don't  mention  me. 

4  Sir  William.  Not  mention  vou  ? 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  At  leaft,  not  my  indifcretions Oh !  I  fhould 

die,  if  I  thought  he  would  ever  know  of  them. 

4  Sir  William.  Do  you  think  he  would  not  difcover  them  him- 
felf,  fhould  he  ever  fee  you  ? 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  But  he  would  not  difcover  them  all  at  once — 
I  fhould  be  on  my  guard  when  he  firft  came — My  ill  habits  Would 
fteal  oh  him  progreffively,  and  not  be  half  fo  fhocking,  as  if  you 
were  to  vociferate  them  all  in  a  breath. 

4  Sir  William.  To  put:  you  out  of  apprebenfion  at  once — your 
father  is  not  coming  home — nor  will  he  ever  return  to  his  own 
country. 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon  [farting.]  You  feem  to  fpeak  from  certain 
knowledge — Oh  !   heavens  !   is  he  not  living? 

4  Sir  William.  Yes,  living — but  under  fevere  ?.fiii<5tion — fortune 
has  changed,  and  all  his  hopes  are  blafted. 

4  Mifs  Dorrillon.  ;4  Fortune  changed  !"—  In  poverty? — my  fa- 
ther in  poverty  ? — [weeping.] — Oh,  fir,  excufe,  what  may  perhaps 
appear  an  ill  compliment  to  your  bounty  ;  but  to  me,  the  greateft 
reverence  I  can  pav  to  it. — You  are  going  to  rhat  part  of  the  world 
where  he  is  ;  take  this  precious  gift  back,  fearch  outmy  father,  and 
let  him  be  the  object  of  your  beneficence. — [Forces  it  into  his  hand.] 
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• — I  fha!l  be  happy  in  this  prifon,  indeed  I  fhall,  fo  I  can  but  give 
a  momentary  relief  to  my  dear,  dear  father. — [Sir  William  takes 
cut  his  handkerchief  ,"| — You  weep !  —This  prefent,  perhaps,  would 
be  but  poor  alleviation  of  his  l'ufferings-r-perhaps  he  is  in  ficknefs  ; 
or  a  pnfoner!  Oh!  if  he  is,  releafe  me  inftantly,  and  take  me 
with  you  to  the  place  of  his  confinement. 

*  Sir  William.  What!   quit  the  joys  of  London? 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon,  On  fuch  an  errand,  I  would  quit  them  all 
without  a  figh— And  here  I  make  a  folemn  promife  to  you — 
[kneeling.] 

1  Sir  William.  Hold,  you  may  wifh  to  break  it. 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Never — exacl:  what  vow  you  will  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  I  will  make,  and  keep  it.—  [Enter  Mr.  Norberry.—-She 
rifes.] — Oh  !  Mr.  Norberry,  he  has  been  telling  me  fuch  things  of 
my  father^ 

*  Mr.  Norberry.  Has  he  ?  Then  kneel  again — call  him  by  that 
name — and  implore  him  not  to  difown  you  for  his  child. 

*  Mifs  Dorrillon.  Good  heaven  ! — I  dare  not— I  dare  not  do  as 
you  require.      [She  faints  on  Norberry."] 

*  Sir  William  [going  to  her.]  My  daughter  !— My  child  ! 

*  Mr.  Norberry.  At  thofe  names  fhe  revives. — [She  raifes  her 
head,  but  expreffes  great  agitation.'] — Come,  let  us  quit  this  wretch- 
fd  place — (lie  will  be  better  then.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door. 
You  will  follow  us.  [Exeunt,  leading  off  Mifs  Dorrillon. 

1  Sit  William.  Follow  you  ! — Yesr — and  I  perceive  that,  in  fpite 
of  phiiofophy,  juftice,  or  refolution,  I  could  follow  you  all  the 
world  over.'     p.  8o. 
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IN  this  volume  the  generality  of  readers  will  not  find  much 
■*■  entertainment,  nor  the  antiquarian  any  very  deep  refearches 
to  fatisfy  his  curiofity.  The  moil  interefting  article  is  the 
Memoir  on  Briti(h  Naval  Architecture,  a  fubjedt,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  meet  with  farther  attention  from  the  fociety. 

4 1.  Obfervations  on  Pliny's  Account  of  the  Temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephefus.  By  Thomas  Falconer.'— This  is  an  able  de- 
fence of  Pliny's  account  of  the  temple,  which  is  certainly  too 
fnort  for  any  perfon  to  form  from  thence  an  exact  plan  of  the 
ground  plot ;  and  that  given  by  this  writer  feems  to  be  as  well 
laid  down  as  it  can  be  from  the  few  materials  he  had  before 
him. 

*  II.  Extracts  from  the  Houfehold  Book  of  Thomas  Cony, 
of  Baflingthorpe,  c.  Lincoln.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  P.  S.  A.   By  Edmund  Tumor,  Efq.  F.  A.  &  R.S.' 
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*  III.  On  the  Analogy  between  certain  Ancient  Monuments- 
By  Richard  Gough. ' 

*  IV.  Obfervations  on  Kits  Coity  Houfe,  in  Kent.  In  a  Let- 
ter to  Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  By 
William  Boys,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.» 

Thefe  (tones  are  here  fuppofed  to  be  in  memorial  of  Horfa 
•and  Catigern,  flain  near  this  fpot,  and  the  original  name  is 
faid  to  have  been  Kid  Cautey  Hors,  i.  e.  the  place  of  conten- 
tion between  Cautey  and  Hors.  The  derivation  of  Stonar, 
which  follows,  is  to  us  equally  judicious.  EJlanore  Stanore 
era  lapidea  orientalis. 

*  V,  Some  Account  of  a  Symbol  of  ancient  Inveltiture  in 
Scotland.  In  a  Letter  from  Robert  Riddell,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.  to 
Mr.  Gough.' — Prefixed  to  this  article,  is  an  engraving  of  a 
filver  fword,  once  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lany,  thence 
by  marriage  coming  into  the  family  of  Buchanan,  of  Arn- 
prior.  With  this  fword  Culenus,  king  of  Scotland,  about 
the  year  1695,  inverted  Gillefpic  Moir  with  the  family  eflate, 
confirmed  by  charter  in  1227,  by  Alexander  II.  which  char- 
ter now  remains  in  the  family  of  Buchanan,  of  Arnprior. 
Other  inveftitures  were  by  prefenting  a  durk,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  lairds  of  Skein. — The  lairds  of  M'Leod,  and  the  Strath- 
bolgie  family,  were  girt  with  a  fword. 

*  VI.  Obfervations  on  a  Greek  Inscription  at  London.  By 
Mr.  Gough.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wrighte,  Se- 
cretary.' 

VII.  (  Notices  of  the  Manor  of  Cavendifh,  in  Suffolk,  and 
pf  the  Cavendiih  Family  while  poffeffed  of  that  Manor.  By 
Thomas  Ruggles,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.' — It  is  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  however  it  may  be  feen  in  a  very  different  light  in 
other  countries,  that  real  nobility  is  not  with  us  affecled  by 
blood.  A  duke,  whofe  mother  was  a  tradefman's  daughter 
in  the  city,  is  as  good  a  duke  as  another  defcended  from  a  iuc- 
cefiion  of  ladies  of  the  firft  quality :  and  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  a  family,  we  are  not  at  all  furprifed  that  fome  of  the  an- 
cestors are  to  be  found  in  a  barber's  fhop,  in  a  great  brewery, 
in  a  counting-houfe,  or  behind  the  plough.  Abroad,  where 
the  nobility  has  not  fo  great  a  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  as  our  own,  their  confequence  mull  be  kept  up  by 
other  pretfenfions.  The  idle  notion  of  birth  muft  be  attended 
to.  To  mix  with  the  blood  of  tradefmen,  merchants,  bank- 
ers, country  gentlemen,  farmers,  is  a  degradation  :  and 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  probably  a  fingle  no- 
bleman in  England,  whofe  family  pretenfions  could  undergo 
the  common  Scrutiny  for  admiffion  into  any  of  the  noble  chap- 
ters of  Germany,  it  is  pleafing  to  fee  fo  much  good  fenfe  in 
England^  as  it  is  an  effectual  cure  to  the  falfe  pride  fo  com- 
mon 
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n  other  countries-  The  Devonfliire  family  is  diftin- 
.jy  its  rank  in  the  country,  and  by  the  fervices  rendered 
it  the  Revolution.  That  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  die  obscure 
pillage  oi'  Cavendifh  in  Suffolk,  and  fmall  property  in  it, 
places  the  family  only  on  a  footing  with  mod  of  the  other  fa- 
milies in  England. 

The  chief  men  in  this  family  were  fir  John  Cavendifh,  in 
1359,  chief  juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  John  Cavendifh, 
his  fecond  fon,  diftinguiihed  by  an  action  not  very  honourable 
to  him,  the  killing  of  Wat  T}der  after  the  lord-mayor  had 
flabbed  him, — William  Cavendifh,  citizen- and  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, his  e'deft  fon,  who  increafed  by  trade  the.  wealth  and 
confequence  of  the  family.     Thus,  fays  the  wiiter— 

'  The  Cavendifh  manor  and  eftate,  therefore,  was  alienated,  and 
palled  in  1569  from  the  elder  branches  of  the  Cavendifhes.  In 
the  ine3n  time  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  defcended  from 
Thomas  Cavendifh,  clerk  of  trie  pipe,  who  left  other  (ons  befidea 
George,  viz.  William  and  Thomas.  William  laid  the  foundation, 
and  almoft  reared  the  ftructure  of  greatnefs  which  the  Devonfliire 
family' now  poflefTes :  but  Guthrie  is  again  miftaken,  when  he  fays 
:  George,  the'eldeft  fon  of  Thomas,  had  two  fons,  who  both 
died  without  iffue;  whereas  it  has  been  proved  from  original  deeds, 
that  William,  the  eldefr,  had  iffue,  a  fon,  who  alienated  the  eftate 
to  William  Downes.  Whether*  the  elder  branch  of  the  Cavendifh 
family  be  extincl  by  the  death  of  William  Cavendifh,  of  London, 
mercer,  without  iffiie,  I  am  not  able  to  fay  ;  but  fhould  prefume 
not,  becaufe  in  the  rcgiiler  of  Cavendifli  there  is  this  notice  :  '  Wil- 
liam Cavendifli,  fon-  of  Ralph  Cavendifh,  gentleman,  baptized 
1612.'  p.  59. 

*  VIII.  Account  of  fome  Roman  Antiquities  lately  difcovered 
in  Cumberland.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Carlifle,  of  Carlifle.  Com- 
municated by  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Salisbury.' — We  ai'e  glad  to 
fee  that  Mr.  Carlifle  is  interefting  himfelf  in  the  Roman  re- 
mains in  his  neighbourhood.  From  his  refearches  much  may 
be  expecled.  His  opinion  confirms  ours  on  the  altar  to  Bela- 
tucader,  which  he  derives  from  the  Arabic,  to  be  Bel potenti. 
We  agree,  therefore,  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  cadr :  on 
atu  or  du,  we  ft  ill  think  that  we  have  ground  for  our  opinion. 
We  were  more  pleafed  with  fome  obfervations  on  another 
altar. 

*  This  altar  was  found  fome  years  ago  in  the  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
which  runs  by  the  fort ;  and  an  engraving  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brand  in  his  hiftory  of  Nevvcaftle;  but  as  it  was  covered  with 
mofs  and  dirt  at  the  time  he  infpefted  it,  he  could  not  examine 
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the  infeription  fo  accurately  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  from  the 
altar  in  my  own  poffelrion. 

*  The  lymbols  upon  the  fides,  a  thunderbolt  and  wheel,  fuffi- 
ciently  declare  that  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  although  the 
letters  I.  O.  M.  which,  no  doubt,  were  once  upon  it,  are  broken 
off,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  ftone.  The  original  in- 
scription, therefore,  I  fancy  might  be  read  thus : 

.'  Tovi  Optimo  Maxim/} 
ET  NVMINtius  AVGujli 
Nojhi,  COHors  SECVNDA  TVN- 
GROKum  GORdiana  Milliaria  ECquitata 
FID*.  CVI  PRI- 
EST    CLAV- 

DIVS  .....  PRA- 

Efeflur,  INSTANTE 

AEL/o  MARTINO 

VRlNCipe,  X  YLalendarum  lanuarii, 

IMYeratore  Domino  Nofro  AVGuJlo  III.  PO- 

MPIANO,  CO»fulil>uS. 

f  The  mark  ><  (milliaria)  feems  to  have  been  at  firft  omitted 
by  the  workman,  and  added  afterwards  between  the  lines.  The. 
Co/tors  Equitata  Milliaria  (whofe  exiftence,  as  part  of  the  Roman 
army,  appears  to  be  not  much  known)  is  thus  defcribed  by  Hygi- 
nus  ;  "  Habet  Cohors  Equitata  Milliaria  pedites  feptingentos  fexa- 
ginta,  centurias  decern,  equites  ducentos  quadraginta,  turmas  de- 
cern." And  although  the  name  of  milliary  cohort  was  originally 
confined  to  the  firft  cohort  of  the  legion,  as  con  filling  of  a  thou- 
fand  men,  yet,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  according  to 
Vegetius  "  non  tantum  unam  cohortem  fed  etiam  alias  miliarias 
legio  fuit  juffa  fufcipere." 

'  In  the  laft  line  but  one  of  this  infeription,  there  is  an  evident 
miftake  of  III  for  II,  as  we  know,  from  the  Fafti,  that  Pompei- 
anus  was  the  colleague  of  Gordian  in  his  third  confulfhip. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  firft  cohort  of  Tungri  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  Notitia,  and  to  be  traced  in  various  inferiptions 
found  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall,  yet  neither  the 
Notitia,  nor  a  fingle  ftone  (as  far  as  I  know)  except  this  altar, 
make  any  mention  of  the  fecond  cohort.  That  it  ever  was  in 
Britain,  appears  only  to  be  known  from  a  few  words  of  Tacitus  : 
*'  Agricola,  (fays  he,  in  defcribing  the  battle  with  Galgacus)  tres 
Batavorum  cohortes  ac  Tungrorum  duas  cohortatus  eft  ut  rem  ad 
mucrones  ac  manus  adducerent,"  &c.  It  is  pleafing  to  fee  a  paf- 
fage  in  a  Roman  hiftorian  and  an  infeription  dug  up  in  Cumber- 
land thus  mutually  throwing  light  upon  each  other.'      p.  68. 

'IX.  Observations  on  the  Burning  of  the  Steeple  of  St. 
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Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Denne.  In  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Gough.' — The  fteeple  of  St.  Paul's  church  was 
let  on  fire  by  lightning  on  June  4,  1561,  between  one  and 
two  of  the  clockin  the  afternoon,  and  not,  as  reprefented  by 
Stowe,  between  three  and  four  o'clock. 

<X.  Remarks  on  an  Italian  muucal  Inflrument.     In  a  Let-' 
ter  to  General  Melville.  From  John  Moir,  Efq.' — The  fiftula 
of  the  ancient  fatyrs  and  fauns  is  (till  in  ufe  in  Lornbardy. 

*  XI.  Farther  Account  of  Antiquities  discovered  in  Corn- 
wall, 1774.  By  Philip  Rafhleigh,  Efq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS. 
In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough.' 

*  XII.  An  illuminated  Letter  of  Filiation  among  the  Grey 
Friers.  Communicated  by  Craven  Ord,  Efq.  F.  R.  and 
A.  SS.    In  a  Letter  to  the  Prefident.' 

*  XIII.  Extract  from  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  Prince 
Henrv,  eldeft  Son  of  King  James  I.  Communicated  by 
William  Bray,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wrighte, 
Secretary.' — The  tailor's  bill  for  one  year  amounted  to 
4,574/.   14s.  o\d. 

'XIV.  Copy  of  a  Survey  made  of  what  remained  in  the 
Armoury  of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Confequence  of  a 
Commiffion  iffued  Auguft  2,  1660,  12  Charles  II.  Commu- 
nicated by  William  Bray,  Efq.  F.  R.  A.  SS. 

« XV.  Account  of  a  Brafs  Veffel  found  near  Dumfries  in 
Scotland,  1790.     By  Robert  Riddell,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.' 

'XVI.  Notices  of  Fonts  in  Scotland.  By  Robert  Riddell, 
Efq.  F.  A.  S.     In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough.' 

•*XVII.  Evidence  of  a  Lavatory,  appertaining  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  and  Obfervations  on 
Fonts.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  S.  A.  In  a  Letter  to 
Richard  Gough,  Efq.  Dhecror.'— Some  good  arguments  are 
given,  maintaining  that  for  many  centuries  there  was  not  a 
font  in  either  Canterbury  or  St.  Paul's  cathedrals,  and  confe- 
quently  the  rotunda  in  Canterbury  cathedral  was  not  a  bap- 
tiftery.  This  writer  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  lavatory  of 
the  monks. 

1 XVIII.  Memoir  on  Britifh  Naval  Archite&ure.  By  Ralph 
Willett,  F.  A.  &  R.  SS.' —  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  our -navy  was  very  infignificant.  Edward  the  Third's 
armada  confifted  of  1  ipo  veffels,  and  yet  had  on  board  only 
iiji66  men,  that  is,  litrie  more  than  ten  men  to  a  veffel.  To 
Henry  the  Eighth  we  are  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  re- 
gular navy.  He  eftablifhed  dock-yards  at  Woolwich,  Dept- 
ford,  and  Chatham,  but  was  obliged  to  hire  foreign  workmen, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  curious  report  made  to  James 
the  Firft  in  the  year  16  j8 — 
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"  In  former  times  our  kings  have  enlarged  their  dominions  rather 
by  land  than  fea  forces,  whereat  even  ftrangers  have  marvelled* 
confidering  the  many  advantages  of  a  navy  ;  but  fince  the  change 
of  weapons  and  right,  Henry  the  Eighth  making  ufe  of  Italian  (hip- 
Wrights,  and  encouraging  his  own  people  to  build  ftrong  mips  of 
war  to  carry  great  ordnance,  by  that  means  eftablifhed  a  puiffant 
navy,  which  in  the  end  of  his  reign  confifted  of  feventy  veffels, 
whereof  thirty  were  (hips  of  burthen;  and  contained  in  all  10,550 
tons,  and  two  galleys  ;  the  reft  were  fmall  barks  and  row  barges 
from  eiffhtv  tons  downwards  to  fifteen  tons,  which  ferved  in  rivers, 
and  for  landing  of  men.  Edward  the  Sixth  in  the  fixth  vear  of  his 
reign  had  but  fifty-three  (hips,  containing  in  all  11005  tons,  with 
7995  men,  whereof  only  twenty  eight  vefTels  were  above  eighty 
tons  each.     Queen  Mary  had  but  forty-fix  of  all  forts.'     p.  158. 

The  indenture  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  lord  Howard 
in  1 5 12  is  too  long  for  infertion  :  but  as  the  wages  of  the  navy 
have  lately  been  the  fubjecl:  of  very  ferious  difcuffion,  the  fet- 
tling of  them  fo  far  back  may  gratify  our  readers. 

*  And  the  faid  admiral  (hall  have,  for  maintaining  himfelf,  and 
his  diets  and  rewards  daily,  during  the  faid  voyage  ten  (hillings. 

'  And  for  every  of  the  faid  captains,  for  their  diets,  wages,  and 
rewards,  daily  during  the  faid  krufe,  eighteen  pence,  except  they 
be  of  the  king's  fperysi  which  fhall  be  contented  with  their  ordi- 
nary wages. 

1  And  for  every  foldier,  mariner,  and  gunner,  he  (hall  have 
every  month  during  the  faid  voyage,  accounting  twenty-eight  daies 
for  the  month,  five  {hillings  for  his  wages,  and  five  (hillings  for  his 
victuals,  without  any  thing  elfe  demanded  for  wages  or  victuals, 
favino-  that  they  fhall  have  certain  dead  (hares,  as  hereafter  doth 
enfue,  of  all  which  wages,  rewards,  and  visual-money  the  faid 
admiral  fliall  be  paid  in  manner  and  form  following :  He  (hall  be« 
fore  he  and  his  retinue  enter  into  the  (hips,  make  their  mouftres  be- 
fore fuch  commiffioners  as  (hall  pleafe  our  faid  fovereign  lord  to 
depute  and  appoint ;  and  immediately  after  fuch  mouftres  be  made, 
he  fliall  receive  of  our  fovereign  lord,  by  the  hands  of  fuch  as  his 
grace  (hall  appoint  for  himfelf,  the  faid  captains,  foldiers,  mariners, 
and  gunners,  wages,  rewards,  and  victual  money,  after  the  rate 
before  rehearfed  for  three  months  then  next  enfuing,  accounting  the 
month  as  above. 

*  And  at  the  fame  time  he  (hall  receive  for  the  coft  of  every  cap* 
tain  and  foldier  four  (hillings ;  and  for  the  coil:  of  every  mariner 
and  gunner  twenty  pence  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  months, 
when  the  faid  admiral  fliall  with  his  faid  navy  and  retinue  refort  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  and  then  and  there  revietual  himfelf,  and 
the  faid  navy  and  army,  and  retinue,  he  (hall  make  his  mouftres 
before  fuch  commiffioners  as  it  fliall  pleafe  his  grace  the  king  there- 
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fore  to  appoint  within  bord;  and  after  the  faid  mouftres  [0  made, 
he  (hall,  for  himfelf,  the  faid  captains,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gun- 
ners, receive  of  our  faid  fovereign  lord,  by  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
his  grace  (hall  appoint,  new  wages  and  victual-money  after  the 
rate  before  rehear  fed  for  the  faid  three  monihs  next  enfuing;  and 
fb  from  three  months  to  three  months  continually  during  the  faid 
time,  the  faid  admiral  (hall  have  alfo  for  himfelf,  the  faid  captains, 
foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  afore  the  beftovving  their  ba^s, 
baggages,  and  victuals ;  and  for  the  exploit  of  the  faid  fervice  of 
war,  at  the  coft  and  charges  of  our  faid  fovereign  lord,  eighteen 
(hips,  whereof  the  names  and  portage  hereafcer  enfue,  in  fuch  man- 
ner rigged,  equipped,  tackled,  decked,  and  furnifhed  with  artillery, 
as  to  fuch  a  voyage  and  fervice  for  the  honour  of  faid  fovereign 
lord,  and  the  weal  of  the  journey,  fliall  be  thought  to  his  grace  and 
his  council  neceflary  and  expedient.'     p.  160. 


1  Alfo  the  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  fliall  have  of  our  fo* 
\-ereign  lord  conduct-money,  that  is  to  fay,  every  of  them  for  every 
day's  journey  from  his  houfe  to  the  place  where  they  mall  be  (hip- 
ped, accounting  twelve  miles  for  the  day's  journey,  fix-pence,  of 
which  days  they  fliall  have  evidence  by  their  oaths  before  him  or 
them  that  oui*  faid  fovereign  lord  fliall  appoint  and  aifign  to  pay 
them  the  faid  wages  and  conducl-money.'    p.  162. 

In  this  indenture,  (hips  of  two  hundred  tons  are  called  royal, 
and  are  referved  for  the  king,  if  captured. 

Great  improvements  were  made  in  fir  Walter  Raleigh's 
time,  by  ftriking  the  top-malts,  the  chain-pump,  ftudding- 
fails,  capftern.  In  anchors  and  cables,  the  change  fince  his 
time  is  very  remarkable — - 

*  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  hath  been  done  fince  his  time  ; 
for,  the  cables,  which  were  then  about  feventy  eight  fathom,  are 
now  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  two  cables  an  end  are  frequent- 
ly made  ufe  of.  The  fize  of  the  anchors  hath  been  increafed  :  the 
(lieet-anchor  of  the  firft  Royal'  Sovereign  weighed  only  44001b, 
though  (he  was  about  the  fize  of  our  prefent  feventy-four  gun  (hips, 
viz.  about  1651  tons,  whole  fheet-anchor  weighs  67001b.;  the 
fheet-anchor  of  the  Prince,  burthen  about  1230  tons,  weighed  only 
32colb. ;  that  of  our  prefent  fixty  gun  fliips  about  the  fame  ton- 
nage, viz.  1220  tons,  weighs  53001b.-  Another  confiderable  im- 
provement occurs  in  frhe  mafts  and  yards  of  the  two  periods ;  for 
as  we  have  with  great  judgment  increafed  the  weights  of  our  an- 
chors, we  have,  with  no  lefs  knowledge,  decreafed  the  fize  of  the 
mafts  and  yards.  The  main-maft  of  the  Prince  was  102  feet  long, 
the  diameter  of  it  three  feet  three  inches  ;  the  main-maft  of  our 
fixty  gun  (hips,  as  above,  is  only  ninety-four  feet  ten  inches  long, 
diarr.eter  two  feet  leveii  inches  -|.     I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
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.nails  and  yards  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  ;  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
obferve  that  the  main-mad  of  our  prefent  Royal  George,  burthen 
about  2300  tons,  is  only  1 1 7  feet  long ;  that  me  hath  one  deck 
more  than  the  Prince,  which  probably  takes  off  eight  or  nine  feet 
of  that  length  :  the  diameter  of  it  is  only  three  feet  two  inches  •£, 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  that  of  the  Prince,  although  almoft  double  her 
tonnage  ;  the  main  yard  of  the  Prince  was  ninety-fix  feet  long, 
diameter  two  feet;  that  of  our  fixty  gun  fhips  main-yard  is  eighty- 
four  feet  two  inches  long  ;  diameter  one  foot  eight  inches  ■£,  Any 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  diminishing  the  weights 
above  water  of  a  (hip  as  much  as  poffible,  will  be  fenfible  of  this 
great  improvement ;  as  alfo  of  the  reduction  in  the  quarter  galleries 
of  our  great  fhips.  Thofe  in  a  ninety  gun  (hip  are  now  not  large; 
than  they  ufed  to  be  in  our  old  forty  gun  {hips ;  the  poop  roya!,-  in 
our  prefent  firfi-ratesr  is  omitted,  and  that  enormous  weight  aloft 
taken  away  ;  nothing  is  given  to  parade  ;  the  height  between  decks, 
at  lead  in  the  cabin  part,  is  leffeued  almoft  two  feet.'     p.  167. 

In  1549,  it  is  recorded  as  a  great  feat,  that  not  lefs  than  300 
fhot  were  fired  in  an  engagement  between  the  fleets  of  France 
and  England  :  lord  Rodney's  fingle  (hip  fired  more  than  dou- 
ble that  number  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  taken.  Many 
other  curious  fa&s  are  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  and  very- 
judicious  remarks  are  made  on  the  means  of  improving  our 
navy  :  and  we  mould  he  glad  to  hear  that  the  memoir  had  been 
presented  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  as  well  as  the  Anti- 
quarian Society.  The  prefent  ftate  and  progTefs  of  the  navy 
is  thus  fummed  up  at  the  conclufion — 

*  Our  firft-rates  now  are  above  2300  tons;  our  fecond  rates 
above  2000;  and  one  of  them  even  2100  tons  ;  our  eighties  from 
1900  to  2000  tons ;  our  feventies  from  1700  to  upwards  of  1800 
tons ;  and  our  fixty-fours  of  above  1400  ;  with  calibre  of  guns 
that  they  now  can  bear  very  well. 

*  But  this  gradual  progrefs  cannot  be  better  ascertained  than  by 
giving  the  dates  of  our  navy  through  the  different  periods  I  have 
mentioned.  Henry  the  Eighth  left  a  navy  of  10550  tons,  con- 
fiding of  feventy-one  veffels,  whereof  thirty  were  fhips  of  burthen. 
Edward  the  Sixth  had  fifty-three  fhips,  containing  11005  tons, 
whereof  only  twenty-eight  were  above  eighty  tons.  Queen  Marv 
had  only  forty-fix  of  all  forts.  Queen  Elizabeth's  confided  of 
17,050  tons,  whereof  thirty  fhips  wers  of  200  torn,  and  upwards. 

*  The  pacific  reign  of  James  the  Firft  is  not  more  brilliant  in 
the  ftiips  than,  perhaps,  in  the  other  parts  of  it,  having  added  only 
1596  tons  to  the  navy,  left  by  Elizabeth.  Of  both  thefe  only 
eighteen  were  fhips  of  200  tuns  and  upwards.  Charles  the  Firft 
added  only  nine  fhips,  befides  the  Royal  Sovereign.  But,  in  giv- 
ing this  lad,  he  didgreat  fervice  to  the  navy,  by  mc:  eating  the  fize 
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a»  well  as  improving  the  form  of  building  them.  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, in  1684,  enlarged  the  number  as  well  as  the  fize  of  them  to 
100.385  tons  ;  one  hundred  fail  of  them  of  the  line.  In  1697  it 
•was  increafed  to  168,224  tons,  121  line  of  battle.  At  the  end  of 
Anne  it  wr.s  147,830  tons,  131  line  of  battle;  in  1730,  160,27$ 
tons,  126  line  of  battle;  at  the  end  of  1745,  165,63510ns;  but, 
at  the  end  of  1782,  when  the  American  war  ended,  during  which 
Great  Britain  had  the  united  naval  force  of  France,  Spain,  Holland, 
and  the  American  States,  to  contend  with,  and  did  it  with  honour 
and  fuccefs,  the  exertion  was  indeed  extraordinary ;  for,  our  navy 
confifted  of  491,709  tons,  615  vefTels,  whereof  164  were  of  the 
line,  although  they  had  increafed  nearly  to  their  prefent  magni- 
nitude. 

*  Anfwerable  to  this  increafe  of  the  fliips  was  the  number  of  our 
feamen  ;  for,  inftead  of  40,000,  the  ufual  allotment  voted  for  the 
navy,  daring  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
aftonifhing  number  of  95,000,  were  frequently  borne  and  employ- 
ed on-board  it  during  the  heat  of  the  American  war  ;  and  yet  we 
found  that  the  merchant-fervice  was  not  materially  hurt  by  that  ex- 
ceffive  number  for  the  naval  fervice.'     p.  197. 

*  XIX.  The  Rates  of  Wages  of  Servants,  Labourers,  and 
Artificers,  fet  down  and  afrefTed  at  Okeham,  within  the 
County  of  Rutland,  by  the  Juftices  of  Peace  there,  the  28th 
Day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1610.  Communicated  by 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq.  of  Lyndon.' 

*  XX.  A  briefe  Difcourfe  on  Dover  Haven.  Communi- 
cated by  T.  W.  Wrighte,  M.  A.  Secretary.  From  the  Pa- 
pers bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
By  the  late  John  Thorpe,  Efq.  M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.'  — This 
memoir  may  be  perufed  with  profit  by  the  antiquarians  at 
Dover,  and  the  perfons  intruded  with  the  management  of 
Dover  harbour. 

*  XXI.  Accuont  of  Bicknacre  Priory,  in  EfTex.  In  a  Letter 
addrefied  to  the  Earl  of  Leicefler,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  By  John  Henniker  Major,  Efq.  M.  A.  F.  A.  S. 
F.R.S.  M.  P.' 

'XXII.  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing.  AddrefTed  to 
John  Topham,  Efq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  By  Ralph  Willett,  Efq. 
F.  R.  and  A.  SS.' — The  teftimonies  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  different  perfons  and  towns  to  the  honour  of  inventing 
printing,  are  brought  together  in  a  very  judicious  manner. 
The  writer,  in  our  opinion,  completely  overthrows  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lambeth  manufcript,  and  the  infolent  pretenfions 
of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  On  the  latter  point  we  mult  lay 
before  our  readers  a  proof  of  party  fpirit,  which,  in  this  as  in 
fo  many  other  cafes,  fights  againlt  the  truth. 

•  Carle 
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*  Carle  Van  Mander,  nearly  cotemporary  with  Junius,  though 
lie  commemorates  many  artifrs  of  inferior  fame,  fays  nothing  of 
Cofter,  or  his  pretended  difcovery  ;  but,  in  fpeaking  of  the  mari- 
ner's compafs,  and  its  wonderful  utility,  proceeds  thus  :  "  Que  les 
anciens  ecrivains  ne  Ie  fcroient  pas  moins  (furpris)  quand  iis  ver- 
font  l'art  plus  utile  de  la  typographic,  dont  la  ville  d'Harlem  s'arroge 
la  premiere  invention  avee  aflez  de  preTomption."  Thefe  are  his 
genuine  words  in  his  own  edition  of  1604,  fol.  300  ;  but,  in  a  late 
edition  of  1764,  thefe  offenfive  words,  "avec  affez  de  prefomp- 
tion" are  altered,  mon/irum  horrendum  !  into  "  dont  Harlem  avec 
affez  de  fondement  s'attribue  rinvention  :"  What  a  caufe  to  want 
fuch  fupports  !'     p.  316. 

Upon  fufJicient  ground,  the  honour  of  the  invention  is 
attributed  to  Guttenberg,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  which  place 
is  dignified  therefore  by  giving  birth  to  a  man,  who,  if"  titles, 
rank,  fortune  could  ennoble  him,  ought  to  have  been  enno- 
bled beyond  all  the  dukes,  princes,  landgraves,  and  all  the 
great  and  fmall  fovercigns  of  the  empire. 

*  XXIII.  Obfervations  on  Epifcopal  Chairs  and  Stone  Seats  ; 
as  alfo  on  Pifcinas  and  other  Appendages  to  Altars  flill  re- 
maining in  Chancels ;  with  a  Description  of  Chalk  Church, 
in  the  Diocefe  of  Rochcfler.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Clarke,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.  S.' 

'XXIV.  A  brief  Survey  of  a  Part  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
as  defcribed  by  Eadmer  and  Gervafe :  and  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  Opinion  of  the  original  Ufe  of  Stone  Seats  in  Chan- 
cels.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.S.' 

1 XXV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  European  Names  of  Chefs- 
men,  in  a  Letter  from  Francis  Douce,  Efq.  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brand,  Secretary.'— Chefs  was  known  in  the  fixth  century  in 
the  weft  of  India,  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  which  the 
Perfians  changed  into  Chatrang, — the  Arabs  into  Shatranj — ■ 
and  other  nations  into  Axedrez,  Scacchi,  Echecs,  Chefs. — The 
name  of  the  queen  was  Phez,  the  counfellor  or  general  of 
the  army  ;  hence  Vierge — Virgo — Queen.  The  pawns  were 
called  by  the  French,  in  the  middle  ages,  Paon, — Paounet, 
' — Paonnez, — Paonniers, — Poons, — Poonnes,  and  Pionnes, — 
probably  derived  from  pedoncs,  a  barbarous  Latin  term  for 
foot-fold iers.  Other  derivations  are  given,  which  are  fanc- 
tioned  bv  extracts  from  ancient  authors. 

*  XXVI.  Obfervations  on  an  Antient  Cup  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Glaftonbury.  By  the  Rev.  John  Milner, 
M.  A.  F.S.  A.  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough.' 

Appendix — Defcription  of  Pots,  Spurs,  Horns,  &c.  &c. 
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d  Hijlory  of  inventions  and  Difcoverics.  By  f^hn  Bcckmann 
Public  Profcjjcr  of  Economy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Gottingen. 
Tranjhtcd  from  the  German,  by  IVilliam  Johnflon.  3  Vols* 
8^0.      i/.  15.     Boaids.     Bell.     1797. 

*TpHE  contents  of  this  work  are  exceedingly  mifcellaneous; 
■*■  and  the  articles  follow  each  other  without  order  or  con- 
nection. In  the  firfl  volume — Italian  book-keeping — odometer 
—machine  for  noting  down  mufic — refining — dry  gilding — gold 
varnijh — tulips — canary  bird,  tsfc.  are  treated  in  the  order  here 
fet  down :  but  though  thefe  fubjects  are  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other,  it  would  furely  have  had  fome  little  appear- 
ance  of  regularity,  and  at  leafh  might  have  affifled  the  reader 
in  turning  readily  to  any  particular  fubject,  if  they  had  been 
inferted  alphabetically. 

On  the  firft  view  cf  the  table  of  contents,  we  were  led  to 
imagine  that  this  work  included  fomething  of  great  practical 
importance  to  the  arts  ;  but  what  has  been  our  difappointment 
on  Ending,  that  not  a  fingle  improvement  is  fuggefted  through- 
out the  whole,  and  that  the  hiflory  of  inventions,  and  that  an 
imperfect  hiftory,  is  all  the  author  profefles  to  give  !  Our 
readers  will  find  this,  among  other  matters,  touched  upon  in 
the  following  account  of  the  work  given  by  the  tranflator. 

*  That  the  arts  (fays  he)  had  their  rife  in  the  Eaft,  and  that  they 
were  conveyed  thence  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the  Roman3, 
is  univerfally  admitted.  Refpecting  the  inventions  and  difcoveries 
however  of  the  early  ages,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Manv  ofthofe 
meft  ufeful  in  common  life  muft  have  been  the  production  of  periods 
when  men  were  little  acquainted  with  letters,  or  any  fure  mode  of 
tranfmitting  an  account  of  their  improvements  to  fucceeding  gene- 
rations. The  tafte  which  then  prevailed  of  giving  to  every  thing  a 
divine  origin  rendered  traditional  accounts  fabulous;  and  the  exag- 
geration of  poets  tended  more  and  more  to  make  fuch  authorities 
lefs  worthy  of  credit.  A  variety  of  works  alfo,  which  might  have 
fupplied  us  with  information  en  this  fubject,  have  been  loft ;  and 
the  relations  of  fome  of  rhofe  preferved  are  fo  corrupted  and  ob- 
fcure,  that  the  befl  commentators  have  not  been  able  to  illuftrate 
them.  This  in  particular  is  the  cafe  with  many  pafTages  in  Pliny, 
an  author  who  appears  to  have  collected  with  the  utmoft  dilioence 
whatever  he  thought  ufeful  or  curious,  and  whofe  defire  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge  feems  to  have  been  equal  to  his  thirft  for  ac- 
quiring it. 

'  Of  all  thofe  nations  whofe  hiftory  has  been  preferved,  the  meft 
difiinguifhed  are  certainly  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  but,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  at  this  remote  period,  the  former  were  fuptrior  to 
the  latter  in  point  of  invention.     The  Romans  indeed  feenj  to  have 
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known  little,  except  what  they  borrowed  from  the  Grecians;  and 
it  is  evident,  by  their  fending  their  young  men  of  rank  to  finifh 
their  education  in  Greece,  that  they  confidered  that  country  as  the 
feat  of  the  arts  and  the  fciences,  and  as  a  fchool  where  genius 
Would  be  excited  by  the  fineft  models,  while  the  taffe  was  correct- 
ed and  formed.  From  fome  hints  given  however  by  fnv  arrd 
other  writers,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  Romans  poffeffed 
more  knowledge  of  the  arts  than  the  moderns  perhaps  are  willing  to 
allow,  and  that  fome  inventions,  confidered  as  new,  may  be  only 
old  ones  revived  and  again  rendered  ufeful. 

'  When  Rome,  abandoned  to  luxury  and  vice,  became  an  eafy 
prey  to  thofe  hord:s  of  barbarians  who  overran  the  empire,  her 
arts  fhared  in  the  general  wreck,  and  were  either  entirely  loft,  or 
for  a  time  forgotten.  The  deplorable  ftare  of  ignorance  in  which 
Europe  was  afterwards  plunged  during  feveral  centuries,  retarded 
their  revival ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  period,  when  favoured  and 
protected  by  a  few  men  of  fuperior  genius,  that  they  began  to  be 
again  cultivated.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  feveral  im- 
portant difcoveries,  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  which 
mud  have  had  confiderable  influence  on  the  general  ftate  of  foeiery, 
were  made  in  ages  that  can  hardly  be  exempted  from  the  appella- 
tion of  barbarous.  As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  in- 
vention of  paper,  painting  on  oil,  the  mariner's  compafs,  gun- 
powder, printing,  and  engraving  on  copper.  After  the  invention 
of  the  compafs  and  printing,  two  grand  fources  were  opened  for 
the  improvement  of  fcience.  In  proportion  as  navigation  was  ex- 
tended, new  objects  were  difcovered  to  awaken  the  curiofitv  and 
excite  the  attention  of  the  learned  ;  and  the  ready  means  of  diffufincr 
knowledge,  afforded  by  the  prefs,  enabled  the  ingenious  to  make 
them  publicly  known.  Ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  formidable 
enemies  of  philofophy  in  every  age,  began  foon  to  lofe  fome  of 
that  power  which  they  had  ufurped  ;  and  ftates,  forgetting  their 
former  blind  policy,  adopted  improvements  which  their  prejudice 
liad  before  condemned. 

'  Though  it  might  be  expected  that  the  great  fliare  which  new 
inventions  and  difcoveries   have  at  all  times  had  in   effecting;  fuch 

o 

happy  changes  among  mankind,  would  have  fecured  them  a  diftin- 
guifhed  place  in  the  annals  of  nations*  we  find  with  regret,  that 
the  pen  of  hiftory  has  been  more  employed  in  recording  the  crimes 
of  ambition  and  the  ravage  of  conquerors,  than  in  preferving  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  who,  by  improving  fcience  and  the  arts, 
contributed  to  increafe  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  to  heighten  its 
enjoyments.  So  little  indeed  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  a  hif- 
tory of  inventions  and  difcoveries,  that  the  rife  and  progrels  of  part 
of  thofe  even  of  modern  times  is  involved  in  confiderable  darknefs 
and  obfeurity  :  of  fome  the  names  of  the  inventors  are  not  fo  much 
as  known,  and  the  honour  of  others  is  difpiued  by  different  nations ; 
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m  hile  thfe  evidences  on  both  fides  are  fo  imperfect,  that  it  isalmof> 
impollible  to  determine  to  which  the  palm  is  due.      To   profeflbf 

c ■kirann,  therefore,  thofe  fond  of  fuch  refearches  are  much  in- 
debted tor  the  pains  he  has  been  at  to  collect  information  on  this 
firbjecl  ;  and  though  he  his  perhaps  not  been  able  to  clear  up  every 
doubt  rtfptCting  the  objects  on  which  he  treats,  he  has  certainly 
thrown  much  light  -on  many  curious  circumftanees  hitherto  bu- 
ried in  oblivion, 

'  The  author,  with  much  modefly,  wives  to  this  work  in  the 
original  the  title  of  only  Collections  towards  a  Hiftory  of  Inven- 
tions :  but  as  he  has  carefully  traced  out  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  all 
thofe  objects  which  form  the  fubject  of  his  enquiry,  from  the  earlieft 
periods  cf  their  being  known,  as  far  as  books  fupplied  information, 
and  arranged  his  matter  in  chronological  order,  the  original  title 
may  admit,  without  being  liable  to  much  criticifm,  of  the  fmall 
variation  adopted  in  the  tranflation.  The  author,  indeed,  has  not 
in  thefe  volumes  comprehended  every  invention  and  difcovery,  but 
he  has  given  an  account  of  a  great  many,  moil  of  them  very  im- 
portant ;  and  it  is  net  improbable  that  his  labours  in  this  refpect 
may  be  continued.  Should  that  be  the  cafe,  and  fhould  the  pre- 
sent work  be  favourably  received,  the  reft  of  the  original,  when  a 
iutficiency  is  pahlifhed  to  form  another  volume,  will  be  translated, 
and  prefented  to  the  public  in  the  like  manner. 

4  Should  any  one  be  difpoied  to  find  fault  with  the  author  for 
introducing  into  his  work  fome  articles  which  on  the  firft  view  may 
appear  trifling,  his  own  words,  taken  from  the  fhort  preface  pre- 
fixed to  the  firft  volume  of  the  original,  will  perhaps  be  confidercd 
as  a  better  exculpation  than  any  thing  the  trnnflator  might  advance 
in  his  favour.  "  I  ?>m  fenfibJe,"  fays  he,  "that  many  here  will  find 
circumftanees  Which  they  may  think  unworthy  of  the  labour  I  have 
lieftoived  upon  them  y  but  thofe  who  know  how  different  our 
judgments  are  respecting  utility,  will  not  make  theirs  a  rule  for 
mine.  Thofe  whofe  feif-conceit  would  never  allow  them  to  be 
fenfible  of  this  truth,  and  who  reject  as  ufelefs  all  ore  in  which 
ihey  do  not  obferve  pure  gold,  as  they  difplay  very  little  acutenefs, 
mutt  be  often  duped  by  the  tinkl  glare  of  falfe  metal  ;  and  they 
give  me  as  little  uneafmefs  as  thofe  who  have  no  defire  to  know  the 
origin  of  inventions,  or  how  they  were  brought  to  their  prefen* 
utility.  1*  my  extending  the  term  Invention  farther  than  is  per- 
haps ufur.l,  by  comprehending  under  it  feveral  poliee-eftablifh- 
ments,  be  a  iault,  it  is  at  any  rite  harmlefs,  and  on  that  account 
may  be  pardoned  without  much  apology." 

1  Germany,  beyond  all  diipute,  has  given  birth  to  more  impor- 
tant difcoveries  and  inventions  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
gun-powder,  printing,  and  a  variety  of  ufeful  machines,  will  re- 
main halting  monuments  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Germans-. 
In  chenuftrv  and  mechanics  they  feem  however  to  have  made  the 
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grenteft  figure,  and  for  this  a  very  fatisfactory  renfon  may  be  ai- 
ifgned.  Germany,  fince  the  earlieft  periods,  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  mines.  To  facilitate  the  labour  of  working  thefe,  machinery 
was  necellary  ;  and  to  extract  the  metal  from  the  ore,  and  turn  it 
to  advantage,  required  a  knowledge  of  eliemical  operations.  fte- 
cefiity  is  laid  to  be  the  mother  of  invention;  and  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  a  people  will  always  employ  the  efforts  of  their  ge- 
nius on  thofe  objects  from  which  they  are  moll  likely  to  derive  be- 
nefit. 

4  In  the  hiftorv  of  chemical  clifcoveries  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions,  above  all,  pro  fe  (Tor  Beckmann  has  enjoyed,  therefore,  an 
advantage  which  might  have  been  wanting  to  a  writer  of  any  other 
nation.  It  will  require  no  great  fagacity  todifcover,  that  ailufion  is 
here  made  to  the  opportunities  he  had  of  confulting  many  German 
works,  little  or  perhaps  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Kurope,  and 
of  fearching  ancient  annals  and  public  records  never  before  drawn 
from  their  obfeurity  to  give  teirimony  in  favour  of  the  arts.  He 
indeed  -feems  to  have  applied  to  every  fource  that  was  likely  to  en- 
rich his  fubject;  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  learned  friends 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  work  with  much  ufeful  information,  foc 
which  he  exprelTes  on  feveral  occafions  bis  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. 

'  The  German  original  made  its  appearance  in  feparate  parts  at 
various  times;  and  the  whole  as  yet  publifned,  a  few  frnali  articles 
excepted,  is  now  prefented  to  the  public  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  The 
different  articles  in  the  tranfiation  are  not  placed  exactly  in  the  fame 
order  as  in  the  original  ;  but  as  they  were  arranged  by  the  author 
neither  alphabetically  nor  chronologically,  this  difference  is  of  very 
little  importance  to  the  reader. 

'  As  the  original  was  publifhed  in  parts  at  different  times,  the 
author,  when  he  found  materials,  gave  additions  to  a  few  of  the  arti- 
cles in  fome  of  the  fubfequent  parts..  Jn  the  tranfiation  thefe  addi- 
tions are  incorporated  into  the  articles  to  which  they  belong,  and, 
the  tranflator  flatters  himfelf,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  author  in- 
tended. The  tranflator  rouft  obferve  alfo,  that  he  has  taken  the 
Liberty  to  abridge  the  original  in  a  few  places  where  he  thought  it 
neceflarv,  and  to  "■ive  fGme  of  the  text  in  the  form  of  notes.  The 
pailagcs  omitted  were  for  the  moll  part  dry  etymological  refearches 
which  could  not  have  been  well  underftood  except  by  thofe  verfed 
hi  the  German  language  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  text  now  to  be  found 
among  the   notes  muft  undoubtedly  appear  to  every  reader  of  tafte 

ch  better,  difpofed  in  that  manner  than  as  they  were  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  tranflator  has  like-wife  occafioiiailv  added  a  few  notes, 
winch,  to  thofe  who  read  for  improvement,  may  not  appear  fuper- 
fluous.'     Vol.  i.  r.  v. 

Admitting  the  truth  eff  all   that  is  here  fet  forth   in  behalf 
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of  the  work,  we  cannot  dill  retract  our  objections  to  its  want 
of  utility.  Thehiitory  of  any  invention  or  difcovery,  though 
certainly  gratifying  to  curiofity,  and  exciting  an  intereft  in  the 
mind  of  the  antiquarian,  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  artift.  We  do  not,  in  fact,  fee  why  the  author 
fhould  have  confined  himfdf  fo  rigoroufly  to  his  plan,  as  to 
quit  the  feveral  fubjects  on  which  he  treats,  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  his  obfervaiions  begin  to  have  a  claim  to  the 
epithet  of  ufeful.  The  hiflory  of  any  art  would  not  certainly 
be  the  lefs  complete  for  defcribing  the  prefent  ftate  of  it,  or 
eveq  if  it  included  a  brief  account  of  projected  improvements. 
But  we  find  that  this  view  of  his  fubject  has  been  molt  per- 
tinacioufly  avoided  by  profeflor  Beckmann,  not  alone  in  thofe 
cafes  in  whi. :.  die  hopes  of  the  artift  are  tantalifed,  but  even 
\x\  thofe  where  the  good  of  mankind  is  materially  concerned. 
This  we  fliall  inftance  in  the  following  extract  from  the  chap- 
ter on  '  The  Adulteration  of  Wines,'  which  will  at  the  fame 
time  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work  itfelf,  and  alfo  of  the 
accurate  manner  in  which,  whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of 
the  original,  the  translator  has  performed  bis  talk. 

*  No  adulteration  of  any  article  has  ever  been  invented  fo  per- 
nicious to  the  health,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much  practifed,  as  that 
of  wine  with  preparations  of  lead ;  and  as  the  inventor  mult  have 
been  acquainted  with  its  deftruftive  effects,  he  deferves,  for  making 
it  known,  feverer  execration  than  Berthold  Schwartz,  the  fuppofed 
inventor  of  gunpowder. 

'  The  juice  of  the  grape,  when  fqueezed  out,  becomes  wine 
through  the  firft  degree  of  fermentation;  but  fcarcely  has  that  be- 
gun wh:n  it  approaches  the  fecond  degree,  called  the  four  fermen- 
tation. It  then  lofes  its  fpirit ;  inftead  of  which  it  becomes  com- 
bined with  £■&  acid,  which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  drunk,  and  of 
much  lefs  utility;  The  progrefs  of  the  fermentation  may  be  flop- 
ped by  care  and  attention;  but  to  bring  the  liquor  back  to  its  for- 
mer ftate  is  JriipCttlble  ;  for  the  law  of  corruption  is  a  law  of  na» 
ture,  and  adrnirs  of  no  exception.  Ingenuity,  however,  has  in- 
vented a  fraudulent  method  of  rendering  the  acid  in  fpoilt  wine 
imperceptible  ;  ih  that  thofe  who  are  not  judges  are  often  impofed 
on,  and  purchafe  fweetened  vinegar  inftead  of  wine.  Were  no 
other  articles  ufed  for  fweetening  it  than  honey  or  fugar,  the  adul- 
terator would  deferve  no  feverer  puniflnnent  than  thofe  who  fell 
pinchbeck  for  gold;  but  faccharine  juices  can  be  ufed  only  when 
the  liquor  begins  to  turn  four ;  and  even  then  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, eife  it  would  betray  the  impofition  by  its  iweetifh-four  tafte, 
and  haftcn  that  corruption  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  A  fweetener, 
.therefore,  has  been  invented  much  furer  for  the  fraudulent  dealer, 
but  infinitely  more  deltructive  to  the  confumer ;  and  thofe  who 
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employ  it,  undoubtedly,  merit  the  fame  punifhment  as  the  mod  in- 
famous poifoners. 

'  Lead  and  calx  of  lead,  diffolved  in  the  acid  which  fpoils  wine, 
give  it  a  faccharine  tafte  not  impleafant,  without  any  new,  or  at 
leaft  perceptible,  tint,  and  flop  the  fermentation  or  corruption  The 
wine,  however,  occafions,  according  as  it  is  ufed  in  a  great  or  fmall 
quantity,  and  according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  confumer,  a 
fpeedy  or  lingering  death,  violent  colics,  obftruftions  and  other 
maladies ;  fo  that  one  may  juftly  doubt  whether,  at  prefent,  Mars, 
Venus,  or  Saturn  is  moil  deftructive  to  the  human  race. 

'  The  ancients,  in  my  opinion,  knew  that  lead  rendered  harfh 
wine  milder,  and  preferved  it  from  acidity,  without  being  aware 
that  it  was  poifonous.  It  was,  therefore,  long  ufed  with  confi- 
dence ;  and  when  its  effecls  were  difcovered  they  were  not  afcribed 
to  the  metal,  but  to  fome  other  caufe.  When  more  accurate  ob- 
fervation,  in  modern  times,  fully  eftablifhed  the  noxious  quality 
of  lead,  and  when  it  began  to  be  dreaded  in  wine,  unprincipled 
dealers  invented  an  artful  method  of  employing  it,  which  the  law, 
by  the  fevereft  punifliment,  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  prevent. 

*  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  boil  their 
wine  over  a  flow  fire,  till  only  a  half,  third,  or  fourth  part  remain- 
ed, and  to  mix  it  with  bad  wine  in  order  to  render  it  better. 
When,  by  this  operation,  it  had  loft  part  of  its  watery  particles, 
and  had  been  mixed  with  honey  and  fpices,  it  acquired  feveral 
names,  inch  as  muflum,  mulfum,  fapay  carenum,  or  carcenum,  de- 
frutu?n,  &c.  Even  at  prefent  the  fame  method  is  purfued  with 
fade,  Spanifh,  -Hungarian,  and  Italian  wines.  In  Italy  new  wine, 
which  has  been  thus  boiled,  is  put  into  flafks,  and  ufed  for  fallad 
and  fauces.  In  Naples  it  is  called  miifto  cotto ;  but  in  Florence  it 
Xt ill  retains  the  name  of  fapa.  Moft  of  thofe  authors  who  have 
defcribed  this  method  of  boiling  wine  exprefsly  fay  that  leaden  or 
tin  vefiels  muft  be  employed ;  becaufe  the  wine,  by  thefe,  is  ren- 
dered more  delicious  and  durable,  as  well  as  clearer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  muft  and  four  wine  by  flow  boiling,  for  accord- 
ing to  their  directions  it  fhould  not  be  boiled  quickly,  muft  diflblve 
part  of  thefe  dangerous  metals,  otherwife  the  defired  effeft  couid 
not  be  produced.  Some  aifo  were  accuftomed  to  add  to  their  wine, 
before  it  was  boiled,  a  certain  quantity  of  fea  water,  which  by  its 
faline  particles  muft  neceffarily  accelerate  the  diffolution. 

f  That  the  acid  of  wine  has  the  power  of  difTolving  lead  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients;  for  when  the  Greek  and  Roman 
wine-merchants  wifhed  to  try  whether  their  wine  was  fpoilt,  they 
immerfed  in  it  a  plate  of  lead.  If  the  colour  of  the  lead  was 
changed,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  cafe  when  its  furface 
was  corroded  and  converted  into  calx,  they  concluded  that  their 
wine  was  fpoilt.  It  cannot,  however,  be  faid  that  they  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  folutions  of  that  metal ; 
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for  Galen  and  other  phyficians  often  give  cautions  refpecting  whiro 
lead.  Notwithstanding  this,  men  fell  upon  the  invention  of  con- 
veying Water  for  culinary  purpofes  in  leaden  pipes  ;  and  even  at 
preient  at  Amiterdam,  Paris,  and  other  places  water  is  conveyed 
through  lead,  and  cohered  in  leaden  citterns,  though  that  practice 
has,  on  feveral  occafions,  been  attended  with  alarming  confequen- 
ces.  This  negligence  in  modern  times  makes  us  not  be  furprifed 
when  we  read  that  the  ancients  employed  leaden  veffels.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  it  was  not  merely  through  negligence  that  this 
practice  prevailed.  They  were  acquainted,  and  particularly  in 
Pliny's  time,  with  various  proceffes  ufed  in  regard  to  wine  j  and 
among  thefe  was  that  of  boiling  it  with  lime  or  gypfum  ;  and  the 
ancient  phyficians,  who  had  not  the  affiftance  of  modern  chemif- 
try,  thought  it  more  probable  that  their  wine  was  rendered  noxious 
by  the  addition  of  thefe  earths,  than  by  the  veffels  in  which  it  was 
boiled;  and  they  were  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  they 
had  inftances  of  the  fatal  effects  produce*  by  the  ufe  of  them. 
They  decried  them,  therefore,  fo  much,  that  laws  were  afterwards 
made  by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  be  ufed,  as  poifonous  and 
dellrucnve  to  the  human  body.'     Vol.  i.   p.  396. 

After  remarking  on  the  practice,  flill  common  in  the  Spanifh 
jfland  of  Zante,  and  fome  other  countries,  of  meliorating  four 
wines  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and  alluding  alfo  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  ancients  who  clarified  their  wines  with  gypfum,  our 
author  traces  this  inhuman  practice  of  adulterating  them  with 
lead  up  to  the  prefent  period  j  and  remarks,  by  the  way,  on 
the  countenance  given  (ignorantly,  we  truft)  by  two  phyfi- 
cians, who  declared  their  opinions  that  the  addition  of  litharge 
was  a  harmlefs  practice.  The  following  concife  remark 
on  the  means  of  detecting  lead  in  wines,  is  all  that  pro- 
fefTor  Beckmann  has  thought  proper  to  communicate,  though 
he  refers  us  in  a  note  to  a  German  author,  where  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  the  fubject  is  fufEciently  enlarged  on.     He  fays — ■ 

'  For  detecting  me:al  in  wine,  the  arfenical  liver  of  fulphur  is 
commonly  employed  ;  a  folution  of  which  is  called  liquor  proba- 
ior;.i:s  Wurtcmkergicus.  This  appellation,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  given  to  it  becaufe  it  was  firft  applied  for  that  purpofe  by  a 
public  order  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg;  though  the  invention 
is  afcribed  to  one  of  the  duke's  phyficians.  The  ufe  of  it  however 
is  not  attended  with  certainty  :  not  only  becaufe  it  precipitates  all 
metals  black  without  diftimfrion,  for  lead  is  not  the  only  One  that 
y/e  have  reaibn  to  fufpedl  in  wine  ;  but  becaufe  this  proof  becomes 
very  dubious  when  gypfum  has  been  added  to  the  wine  alfo,  for 
the  blacknefs  of  the  precipitate  becomes  then  imperceptible  by  the 
whiteuefs  of  the  earth/     Vol.  i.  p.  414, 
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It  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  may  feel  alarmed  at  our  au- 
thor's ftatement,  to  be  informed  of  an  eafy  way  in  which,  by 
boiling  in  a  little  water  equal  parts  of  kali  and  fulphur,  a  li- 
quor may  be  prepared  that  will  precipitate  a  black  powder  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  when  a  few  drops  of  it  are  added  to 
wine  that  is  adulterated  with  lead.  This  firnple  but  impor- 
tant caution,  we  think,  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  by  our 
author,  who  might  at  leait  have  added  it  in  a  note. 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  dry  gilding 
in  the  fame  volume  ! —  - 

*  Dry  gilding,  as  it  is  called  by  fome  workmen,  is  a  light  method 
of  gilding,  by  iteeping  linen  rags  in  a  folution  of  gold,  then  burn-r 
ing  them  ;  and,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  fslt-water,  rubbino- 
the  afhes  over  filver  intended  to  be  gilt.  This  method  requires 
neither  much  labour,  nor  much  gold,  and  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  carved  works  and  ornaments.  It  is  however  not  du- 
rable. 

'  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  manner  of  gilding  is  a  German 
invention,  and  that  foreigners,  at  leaft  the  Englifh,  were  firii  made 
acquainted  with  it  about  the  end  of  the  lait  century  ;  for  Robert 
Southwell  defcribes  it  in  the  Philolophical  Tranfiitions  for  the  vear 
1698,  and  fays,  that  it  was  known  to  very  few  goidfmiths  in  Ger- 
many.'    Vol.  i.   p.  3  1. 

We  find  the  articles  '  Magnetic  Cures' — '  Turf,' — 'Hunga- 
ry Water,' — '  Bills  of  Exchange,'  and  many  others,  no  lefs 
exceptionable,  either  becaufe  of  their  brevity,  or  for  want  of 
importance.  But  above  all,  we  think  the  chapter  on  'Jug- 
glers' the  leaft  worthy  of  appearing  in  fuch  a  work,  as  in- 
deed the  author  fcems  hirnfelf  to  have  apprehended,  from  the 
preliminary  excufes  which  introduce  his  remarks. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  work  beiore  us  one  which 
greatly  interells  curiofity,  though  it  affords  nothing  that  ad- 
mits of  any  ufeful  application  to  the  arts.  We  itave  our 
doubts,  likewife;  as  to  the  author's  impartiality,  and  can 
fcarcely,  in  all  inftances,  allow  the  validity  of  thofe  authori- 
ties on  which  he  founds  his  country's  claim  to  the  merit  of 
various  inventions  highly  ufeful  to  mankind.  It  would, 
however,  lead  us  into  a  field  of  difcuilion  far  beyond  our 
prefcribed  limits  :  for  which  reafon  we  ftiail  content  ourfelves 
with  having  awakened  our  reader's  attention  to  that  circum- 
ftance,  and  fhall  conclude,  with  lamenting  the  editor's  indif- 
cretion  in  changing  the  original  title  of  the  work  from  that 
of  '  Collections  towards  a  Hillory  of  Inventions,'  under 
which  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  appeared  with  lingu- 
lar propriety. 
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f  is  fomewhat  cut  of  order,  we  believe,  in  the  critical  fe- 
nate,  to  refer  to  the  former  productions  of  an  author,  in 
examining  his  prefent  claims  to  merit : — indeed,  it  is  unquef- 
tion.ibly  the  f.ii.efl  mode  of  proceeding,  to  let  every  literary 
production  i\and  upon  its  own  bafis,  and  to  decide  upon  its 
character  on!v  from  its  contents.  As  a  former  production  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  however,  from  the  fingular  tenor  of  its  doc- 
tri  d  the  eccentric  character  of  fome  of  the  fentimenrs, 

receHurilY  extorted  fome  ftricVures  from  us  in  a  former  re- 
view, it  is  uecefiary  to  ilate  that  the  prefent  collection  of  ef- 
favs  are  materially  different  from  his  Political  Juftice.  The 
h  V.neh  and  even  the  degree  of  dogmatifm  with  which  fome 
of  rs  pf  innovation  were  advanced,  are  in  this  pub- 

lic try  properly  avoided;  and  the  fubjects  are  of  a  more 

familiar  nature,  and  many  of  them  are  better  adapted  to  prac- 
tice and  \it\h 

Our  review  of  Mr.  Godwin's  Political  Juftice  *  fufEciently 
evinced  that  we  were  not  actuated  (as  we  can  truly  aver  we 
never  are)  by  any  principle  of  perfonal  hoftility.  On  many  to- 
pics we  differed  widely  from  our  author ;  we  exprefTed  our 
diiTent  in  plain  but  unprejudiced  terms  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  evinced  that  truth  is  acceptable  tp  us  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes  ;  and  though  we  may  lament  that  it  fome- 
times  appears  mingled  with  a  conftderable  alloy  of  error,  yet 
we  aree\et  happy  to  draw  the  line  of  discrimination,  and 
to  avoid  the  un.v.ndid  practice  of  condemning  in  the  mafs, 
becaufe  we  cannot  uniformly  approve. 

Some  of  Mr.  Godwin's  opinions  we  confidered  then  as  the 
exuberances  and  eccentricities  of  an  ingenious  mind  ;  fuch  as 
candid  difquitition  would  refute,  and  fuch  as  his  own  riper 
judgment  would  correct.  Some  of  his  former  notions  he  feems 
already  to  have  difcarded  :  and  in  the  publication  before  us, 
he  in  general  appears  rather  in  the  character  of  a  fceptic  than 
cf  a  dogmatift.  Like  his  former  production,  the  prefent  is  of 
a  mixed  character ;  there  is  in  it  much  ingenuity,  and  fome 
excellent  remark;  :  there  are  alio  fome  paflages  and  opinions 
which  we  cannot  i.-^rove. 

The  firft.  part  of  the  prefent  volume  relates  principally  to 
the  important  iubject  of  education,  and  confifts  of  fixteen 
diftinct  efiavb,  through  the  whole  chain  of  which  the  con- 
nection is  not  maintained  in  a  ftrictly  regular  order.  Their 
titles  are — 


*  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Yel.  VII.  p.  361,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  29c,  Vol.  IX. 
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*  Of  awakening  the  Mind — Of  the  Utility  of  Talents  — Of  the 
Sources  of  Genius — Of  an  Early  Tafte  for  Reading — Of  the  Stu- 
dy of  the  Claffics — Of  Public  and  Private  Education — Of  the 
Happinefs  of  Youth — Of  the  Communication  of  Knowledge — Of 
Cohabitation — Of  Reaibning  and  Contention — Of  Deception  and 
Franknefs — Of  Manly  Treatment  and  Behaviour — Of  the  Obtain- 
ing of  Confidence — Of  Choice  in  Reading — Of  early  Indications 
0f  Character.'      p.  xi. 

In  the  third  eflay  Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  in  treating  of  ge- 
nius, *  that  lome  differences  (in  point  of  talent)  are  born 
with  children,  cannot  be  denied  ;'  and  indeed  much  of  his 
reafoning  in  the  fubfequent  effays  is  built  upon  the  fact,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  natural  genius,  in  oppofitiou  to  the  ab-  ' 
furd  fancy  of  Helvetius,  that  the  talents  of  all  men  are  na- 
turally on  an  equality.  In  the  fixteenth  eflay  in  particular, 
which  treats  on  4  the  early  Indications  of  Character,'  this  to- 
pic is  enlarged  on  with  much  ingenuity. 

The  author,  however,  though  he  admits  a  difference  in 
point  of  natural  talent,  yet  with  much  truth  attributes  a  con- 
fiderable  effect  to  education  in  forming  the  character. — 'That 
man  brings  a  certain  character  with  him  (fays  he)  into  the 
world,  is  a  point  that  mult  readily  be  conceded.  The  mif- 
take  is,  that  he  brings  an  immutable  character.'  Natural 
genius,  he  obferves,  may  be  greatly  quickened  by  cultivation, 
and  it  may  alfo  be  blunted  by  neglect.  '  The  children  of 
peafants  have  often  a  quicknefs  of  observation,  an  ingenuouf- 
nefs  of  character,  and  a  delicacy  of  tafte,  at  the  age  of  feven 
years,   the  very  traces  of  which  are  obliterated  at  fourteen.' 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  the  fourth  eilay,  very  properly  blames  the 
temerity  and  conceit  of  modern  philofophers — 

4  There  is'  (favs  he)  'an  infanity  among  philofophers,  that  has 
brought  philofophy  itfetf  into  diurtdit.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
this  infaniry  more  evidently  diiplays  itfelf,  than  in  the  rage  of  ac- 
counting for  every  thing. 

*  Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 

Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain.  Pope. 

*  It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  much  of  fyftem  in  the  univerfe ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  a  careful  obferver  of 
nature  will  be  enabled  by  his  experience  in  many  cafes,  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  antecedent,  to  foretel  the  confequent. 

4  If  one  billiard-ball  firike  another  in  a  particular  manner,  we 
have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  refult  will  be  fimilar  to  what 
we  have  already  obferved  in  like  infhinces.  If  fke  he  applied  to 
gunpowder,  we  have  great  reafon  to  expect  an  explofion.  If  the 
gunpowder  be  cempreffed  in  a  tube,  and  a  ball  of  lead  be  placed 
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over  it  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  we  have  great  reaSon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  exploiion  will  expel  the  ball,  and  cauSe  it  to  move  in 
the  air  in  a  certain  curve.  If  the  event  docs  not  follow  in  the 
manner  we  expected,  we  have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that,  upon 
further  examination,  we  fliall  find  a  difference  in  the  antecedents 
correspondent  to  the  difference  in  the  consequents. 

i  This  uniformity  of  events  and  power  of  prediction  constitute 
the  entire  bafis  of  human  knowledge. 

'  But  there  is  a  regularity  and  fyftem  in  the  Speculations  of  phi- 
losophers, exceeding  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  We  are  too  confident  in  our  own  Skill,  and  imagine  our 
Science  to  be  greater  than  it  is.'     r.  19. 

To  this  kind  of '  infanity'  may  be  juilly  attributed  the  atheiSm 
and  infidelity  fo  prevalent  in  this  Superficial  age.  Becaufe 
revelation  has  not  explained  every  thing  to  thefe  Joi-difant 
philolophers,  they  haftily  conclude  that  it  explains  nothing  ; 
and,  becaufe  they  would  willingly  appear  to  their  gaping 
admirers  to  know  every  thing,  and  yet  cannot  comprehend 
the  nature  of  God,  they  as  impudently  as  abfurdly  deny  his 
existence.  It  was  the  advice  of  honeft  Bentley  to  a  writer  of 
tills  defcription — '  Since  by  a  little  learning,  and  a  huge  con- 
ceit of  himSelf,  he  hath  lofl  his  religion,  let  him  fry  to  find 
it  again  bv  harder  ftudy  with  a  humbler  mind.'  (Bentley 
Phileuth.  Lipf.)  We  were  pleafed  to  find  Mr.  Godwin  unite 
in  reproving  this  dangerous  quality. 

Our  author  condemns,  with  Some  reafon,  the  auftere  and 
flavifh  mode  of  inculcating  knowledge  by  the  Severity  of  pu- 
nifhment  ;  yet  we  have  great  doubts  whether  children  can 
poflibly  be  induced  to  apply  without  Some  degree  of  coercion, 
particularly  if  claflical  learning  is  to  be  acquired,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles  (fee  eSSay  vi.)>  is  a  necefSary 
branch  of  liberal  education. 

On  thp  vicious  and  deilructive  practice  of  accufloming 
children  from  their  earlier  years  to  a  Series  of  falfehood  and 
deception,  our  author's  Sentiments  are  pointed  and  good  — 

'  The  practice  of  deception  is  one  of  thofe  vices  of"  education 
that  are  mo  ft  early  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  youth. 

'  If  the  nurie  rind  a  difficulty  in  perSuading  the  child  to  go  to 
fieep,  flie  will  pretend  to  go  to  deep  along  with  it.  If  the  parent 
wifii  his  voungeft  Sen  to  go  to  bed  before  his  brothers,  he  will 
order  the  elder  ones  up  flairs,  with  a  permiilion  to  return  as  Soon 
,  as  they  can  do  it  unobferved.  If  the  mother  is  going  out  for  a 
walk  or  a  vifit,  She  will  order  the  child  upon  fome  pretended  occa- 
sion to  a  dii'unt  part  of  the  houfe,  till  She  ins  made  her  e'Scap'e. 

'  It  is  a  deception  too  g'rdSs  to  be  infilled  on,  to  threaten  chi!- 
I  then 
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dren  with  pretended  punifhments,  that  you  will  cut  off  their  ears; 
that  vou  will  put  them  into  the  well ;  that  you  will  give  them  to  the 
old  man  ;  that  there  is  fomebody  coming  down  the  chimney  to  take 
them  away.'      p.  102. 

The  paragraph  which  fucceed?,  contains  a  piece  of  criti- 
cifm  very  unworthy  of  the  taile  which  Mr.  Godwin  has 
evinced  on  other  occafions.  The  paiTage  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs— \  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  defpifeth  to 
obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  (hall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  mall  eat  it,'  was  never  certainly  meant 
to  be  held  out  in  a  literal  fenfe  as  a  bug-bear  to  children,  but 
is  a  moll  beautiful  poetical  expreffion,  denoting  the  calamities 
that  generally  attend  wicked  and  undutiful  children.  In 
Shakefpeare  this  paffage  would  have  been  admired. 

The  fyftem  of  RouiTeau  is  juflly  condemned  by  our  author 
as  a  fyftem  of  deception — ■ 

1  His  whole  fyftem  of  education  is  a  feries  of  tricks,  a  puppet- 
fliow  exhibition,  of  which  the  mafter  holds  the  wires,  and  the  fcho- 
lar  is  never  to  fufpett  in  what  manner  they  are  moved.  The  fcho- 
Jar  is  never  to  imagine  that  his  inftructor  is  wifer  than  himfelf. 
They  are  to  be  companions ;  they  are  to  enter  upon  their  ftudies 
together  ;  they  are  to  make  a  fimilar  progrefs ;  if  the  inftructor  drop 
a  remark  which  facilitates  their  progrefs,  it  is  to  feem  the  pure  effect 
of  accident.  While  he  is  conducting  a  procefs  of  the  molt  uncom- 
mon philofophical  refearch,  and  is  watching  every  change  and  mo- 
tion of  the  machine,  he  is  to  feem  in  the  utmoft  degree  frank,  Am- 
ple, ignorant  and  undefigning.'     :\  106. 

Again— 

*  RouiTeau  has  endeavoured  to  furmount  this  difficulty  by  the 
introduction  of  a  fictitious  equality.  It  is  unneceflary  perhaps  to 
lav  more  of  his  fyftem  upon  the  preferit  occafion,  than  that  it  is  a 
fyftem  of  inceffant  hypocrify  and  lying.'     p.  120. 

There  is  much  ingenuity  in  the  following  observations  on 
the  miftakes  which  are  often  fallen  into,  concerning  the  moral 
tendency  of  particular  books — 

'  What  is  the  tendency  of  Homer's  Iliad?  The  author  feems  to 
have  defigned  it,  as  au  example  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  dif- 
cord  among  political  allies.  One  of  the  effects  it  appears  moft 
confpicuouily  to  have  produced,  is  that  of  enhancing  the  falfe  Juf- 
tre  of  military  achievements,  and  perpetuating  the  xioxious  race  of 
heroes  in  the  world. 

*  What  is  the  tendency  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  particularly  of 
that  part  which   relates  to   the  Houyhnmhns  and  Yahoos  ?  It  has 

frequently 
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frequently  been  affirmed  to  be,  to  infpire  us  with  a  loathing  averfiort 
to  our  fpecies,  and  fill  us  with  a  frantic  preference  for  the  fociety 
of  any  clafs  of  animals,  rather  than  of  men.  A  poet  of  our  own 
day  [Hayley],  as  a  fuitable  remuneration  for  the  production  of 
fuch  a  work,  has  placed  the  author  in  hell,  and  consigned  him  to 
the  eternal  torment  of  devils.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  doubt- 
ed whether,  under  the  name  of  Houyhnmhns  and  Yahoos,  Swift 
has  done  any  thing  more  than  to  exhibit  two  different  defcriptions 
of  men,  in  their  higheft  improvement  and  loweft  degradation  ;  and 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  no  book  breathes  more  ftrongly  a  generous 
indignation  againft  vice,  and  an  ardent  love  of  every  thing  that  is 
excellent  and  honourable  to  the  human  heart. 

*  There  is  no  end  to  an  enumeration  of  controverfies  of  this 
fort.  Authors  themfelves  are  no  more  infallible  in  this  refpeel, 
than  the  men  who  read  them.  If  the  moral  be  invented  firff,  the 
author  did  not  then  know  where  the  brilliant  lights  of  his  ftory 
would  fall,  nor  of  confequence  where  its  principal  power  of  attrac- 
tion would  be  found.  If  it  be  extracted  afterwards,  he  is  often 
taken  at  a  difadvantage,  and  mufl  extricate  himfelf  as  he  can.s 
p.  135. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  in  opinion  with  our  author  re- 
fpecling  that  fyftem  of  indifcriminate  reading,  m  which  he 
feems  to  think  young  perfons  may  be  indulged. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  eflays  in  this  volume  are — 

*  Of  Riches  and  Poverty— Of  Avarice  and  Profufion— Of  Beg- 
gars— Of  Servants — Of  Trades  and  Profefiions— Of  Self-Denial — 
Of  Perfonal  Reputation — Of  Posthumous  Fame — Of  Difference  in 
Opinion — Of  Politenefs — Of  Learning- Of  Enghfh  Style.'  p.  xi. 

The  fecond  effay  of  this  part  is  very  ingenious,  and,  we 
think,  has  ho  fmall  fhare  of  novelty,  particularly  in  the  argu- 
ments againft  the  common  opinion,  that  to  encourage  lux- 
ury is  to  promote  the  general  happinefs — 

'  Every  man'  (fays  I.Ir.  Godwin)  'who  invents  a  new  luxury, 
adds  fo  much  to  the  quantity  of  hbcur  entailed  on  the  lower  or- 
ders of  fociety.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  every  man  who 
adds  a  new  di'fh  to  his  table,  or  who  impofes  a  new  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  his  country.  It  is  a  grofs  and  ridiculous  error  to 
fuppofe  that  the  rich  pay  for  any  thing.  There  is  no  wealth  in  the 
world  except  this,  the  labour  of  man.  What  is  mifnamed  wealth, 
is  merely  a  power  velted  in  certain  individuals  by  the  inftitutions 
of  fociety",  to  compel  others  to  labour  for  their  benefit.  So  much 
labour  is  requifite  to  produce  the  neceflar.es  of  life ;  fo  much  more 
to  produce  thofe  fupcrfhiities  which  at  prefent  exiit  in  any  country. 
Every,  new  luxury  is  a  new  weight  thrown  into  the  fcale.     The 
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poor  are  Scarcely  ever  benefited  by  this.  It  adds  a  certain  portion 
to  the  mafs  of  their  labour  ;  but  it  adds  nothing:  to  their  conveni- 
ences.  Their  wages  are  not  changed.  They  are  paid  no  more 
now  for  the  work,  of  ten  hours,  than  before  for  the  work  of  trio-fit. 
They  fupport  the  burthen  ;  but  they  come  in  for  no  fhare  of  the 
fruit.  If  a  rich  man  employ  the  poor  in  breaking  up  land  mi 
cultivating  its  ufeful  production's,  he  may  be  their  beneh.ctor. 
But,  it  he  employ  thern  in  erecting  palaces,  in  finking  canals,  in 
laying  out  his  parks,  and  modelling  his  pleafure -grounds,  he  will 
be  found,  when  rightly  considered,  their  enemy.  He  is  addino  to 
the  weight  of  oppression,  and  the  vaSt  accumulation  of  labour,  by 
which  they  are  already  funk  beneath  the  level  of  the  brutes.  His 
mistaken  munificence  fpreads  its  baleful  effects  on  every  fide ;  and 
he  is  entailing  curfes  on  men  he  never  faw,  and  jpollerity  yet  un- 
born.'    r.  177. 

The  eifay  '  on  Servants'  contains  fome  good  cautions  to  the 
rich,  againft  encouraging  the  increafe  of  a  race  of  beings 
who  in  too  many  instances  are  in  the  condition,  and  retain 
too  many  of  the  ill  qualities,  of  Slaves.  Of  the  fucceeding 
effay,  we  cannot  fpeak  in  fo  favourable  terms.  It  is  full  of 
illiberal  insinuations,  and  contains  fome  direct  r.fperfions.  It 
is  a  foul  calumny  to  chara&erife  every  tradefman,  as  a  *  cold- 
hearted  liar,'  as  one  *  whofe  whole  mind  is  buried  in  the  for- 
did care  of  adding  another  guinea  to  his  income,'  as  k  a  furi- 
pie,  fawning,  cringing  ereature,'  who  is  'fomuch  id  the  ha- 
bit of  exhibiting  a  bended  body,  that  he  fcarcely  knows  how- 
to  Hand  upright.'  We  have  lived  among  tradefmen;  and,  as 
we  can  only  judge  from  what  we  know,  we  aver  that  the 
great  majority  of  thofe  whom  we  have  known,  were  at  lead 
as  abhorrent  of  falfehood  as  Mr.  Godwin,  and  that  a  more 
honourable  and  independent  race  of  men  does  not  exi.ft  than 
the  traders  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  they  are  of  that  fordid 
character  or  not,  which  Mr.  Godwin  would  infmuate,  let 
their  liberality  and  generofity  in  the  fupport  ot  every  charita- 
ble inilitution  determine,  upon  the  only  folid  bafis  of  argu- 
ment,— fact,  and  experience.  In  fpcaking  of  the  phvfician, 
Mr.  Godwin  obferves,  that  '  pain,  ficknefs,  and  anguish,  are 
his  harveft.  He  rejoices  that  they  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his 
acquaintance' — ergo,  there  ought  to  be  no  perfon  whofe  pro- 
vince and  Study  Should  be  to  relieve  pain,  ficknefs,  and  an- 
guish; but  there  is  no  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  li- 
beral fpirit  of  that  truly  refpedtable  and  feientihe  body  of 
men,  the  medical  profellion,  who  will  not,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  repel  with  indignation  the  bale  afperfion  contain- 
ed in  the  laft  fentence  of  the  quotation.    Againft  the  lawyers, 
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the  old  objection,  fo  ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  is  revived^ 
that  they  mult  do  the  beft  for  their  client,  whether  his  caufc 
be  good  or  bad  ;  and  that  they  are  men  'who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  general  and  impartial  reafon.'  With  equal  force 
of  argument^  our  author  divides  the  divines  into  two  clafles, 
vi7.  a  fet  of  cunning  impoftors,  who  only  *  play  a  folemn 
farce  of  hypocrify  •*  or  a  ftupid  and  illiterate  race,  on  whom 
4  not  a  doubt  ever  ventures  to  obtrude  itfelf.' 

There  is  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  illiberality  evinced  in  the  ninth 
effay  :  and  Mr.  Godwin's  own  example  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  that  a  man  may  be  *  a  bigot,'  and  an  intolerant  bigot, 
without  being  a  Chriftian  ;  indeed  the  greatelt  and  the  blind- 
ed bigots  wc  have  the  misfortune  to  know,  are  among  unbe- 
lievers. Mr.  Godwin  will  do  well,  if  his  book  fhould  reach 
a  fecond  edition,  to  expunge  from  it  the  trite  and  pointlefs 
farcafms  againft  religion,  with  which  he  has  injudicioufly  in- 
terlarded it :  they  create  difguft,  without  producing  convic- 
tion.— If  he  wiOies  to  attack  religion,  let  him  write  a  work 
purpofely  on  the  fubjeel:.— He  will  then  either  convince  or  be 
refuted  •,  he  will  either  have  anfwerers  or  difciples  j  in  the 
prefent  cafe  his  fanatic ifm  (for  fanaticifm  it  certainly  is)  will 
only  ferve  to  difcourage  ferious  perfons  from  a  perufal  of  his 
publication  ;  and  what  is  really  worthy  of  attention  in  it, 
will  be  elifregarded,  from  a  fufpicion  that  the  whole  is  meant 
:is  a  vehicle  for  the  abufe  of  what  the  majority  of  this  na- 
tion confider,  and  wc  truft  ever  will  confider,  as  their  ul- 
timate and  beft  confolation. 

The  beft  etTay  in  the  volume  is  nr.queftionabiy  the  twelfth 
and  lafl,  '  Of  Englifn  Style.'  Indeed  we  have  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  forte  is  polite  literature. 
— His  reading  in  the  departments  of  politics  and  theology 
is  not  furficiently  exteniive  to  qualify  him  for  affuming 
the  profeflbr's  chair  en  either  of  thofe  fciences  •,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  tafle  and  genius,  whole  iludies  have  evidently  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  modern  languages  and  modern  publica- 
tions, and  to  thofe  in  particular  which  are  termed  works  of 
imagination.  As  a  noveliiit,  as  a  critic  in  the  belles  lettres, 
probably  as  a  dramatic  writer,  Mr.  Godwin  will  excel  \  and 
if  he  regards  his  own  reputation,  and  rightly  eftimates  his 
own  talents,  he  will  quit  the  barren  track  of  polemics,  and 
cultivate  an  imagination  which  is  certainly  capable  of  great 
r.nd  vigorous  exertions,  and  of  producing  works  of  tafle  and 
fancy  that  may  amufc  and  delight  not  only  his  contempora- 
ries but  poltsrity. 
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STbf   Hijlory   of  the   Pari/hes   of   Wh'iteford^    and  Holywell 
Afto.     \l.   is.  Boards.     B.  and  J.  White.     1796. 

f"ipHOSE  who  recollect  the  publication  of  the"  literary  life  of 
■*■  the  late  Thomas  Pennant  *,  muft  have  been  furprifed  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new  wWk  from  the  pen  of  that  gentle- 
man. The  approach  of  old  age  induced  him  to  form  a  reso- 
lution of  clofing  his  career  as  an  author:  he  was  content  with 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired,  and  was  probably  apprehen- 
iive  that  it  might  be  diminifhed  by  future  attempts.  •  But  the 
rage  of  writing  again  feifed  him  ;  and  he  had  not  the  firmneft 
to  adhere  to  his  declarations.  His  apparition  itaiks  forth  from 
the  maufoleum  of  Downing  j  and  the  attention  of  the  world 
is  called  to  the  fruits  of  his  refurrecYion. 

This  volume  contains  a  cireumftautial  account  of  two  pa-^ 
rifhes  in  the  county  of  Flint.  It  commences  with  a  -defcrip- 
tion  of  Downing  (or  Eden-Owain),  the  feat  of  Mr.  Pennant, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

With  frivolous  minutenqfs,  he  informs  U3  that  the  yellow 
room  in  this  heme  was  the  icene  of  his, birth  ;  and  mentions 
the  names  of  the  midwife,  of  the  lady  into  whofe  hands  (be 
delivered  him,  and  of  the  woman  by  whom  he  was  mined. 
An  intimation  of  the  particular  times  at  which  he  began  to 
fpeak  and  to  walk  would  have  been  a  fuitable  accompaniment 
of  fuch  intelligence.  Thefe  trivial  communications  argue  a 
preponderance  of  vanity  over  judgment. 

A  tedious  account  is  given  of  the  author's  anceflors  and  re-' 
latives  ;  and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  Welfhman,  he' boafts  of 
the  antiquity  of  his  family.  Mofiyn-Hall  is  afterwards  1 
fcribed.  This  houfe  is  not  diftinguiih.ed.by  beauty,  elegance? 
or  uniformity  :  but  it  contains-  fome  good  paintings,  various 
antiques,  and  an  excellent  library,  in  which  are  many  valuable 
fnanufcripts.  At  Gloddaeih,  another  feat  of  the 'Moftyn  fa- 
mily, there  is  aifo  a  good  library,  confuting  chiefly  of  old 
Englifh  hiftory  and  Welfh  manufcripts. 

A  curious  remain  of  antiquity,  is  mentioned,  as  Standing  in 
good  prefervation  in  the  tewnfhip  of  Whiteford-Garn.  On  a 
hill  which  commands  an-  extenfive  profpect,  the  Romans 
erected  a  pharos  or  light-houfe,  of  which,  for  the  gratification 
of  antiquaries,  we  Subjoin  Mr;  Pennant's  account — The  form 
of  this  building  , 

'  Is  circular;  the  inner  diameter  twelve  feet  and  a  half ;  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  four  feet  four  inches.  The  doors,  or  en- 
trances, are  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  over  each  is  a  Square  funnel, 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  296. 
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like  a  chimney,  which  opens  on  the  outfide,  about  half-way  up 
the  building.  On  each  fide  is  a  window.  About  four  feet  from 
the  ground  are  three  circular  holes,  lined  with  mortar,  as  is  frequent 
in  Roman  buildings  ;  and  penetrate  the  whole  wall,  for  purpofc^ 
now  unknown. 

'  Wirhinfide  are  the  vefiiges  of  a  flair-cafe,  which  led  to  the 
floors,  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  two.  Along  fuch  part 
of  the  upper,  which  was  confpicuous  from  the  channel,  are  eight 
fmall  fquare  openings,  cafed  with  free-ftone  (the  reft  of  the  build- 
ing being  of  rude  lime-ftone,  bedded  in  hard  mortar)  and  each  of 
thefe  were  feparated  by  wooden  pannels,  placed  in  deep  grooves, 
the  laft  ftill  in  a  perfect  ftate.  In  each  of  thefe  partitions  were 
placed  the  lights,  which  the  Romans  thought  neceflary  to  keep  di- 
fHnft,  or  to  prevent  from  running  into  one,  left  they  fhould  be 
rniftaken  by  feamen  for  a  ftar.  Perlculum  in  corrivatlom  igniutn^ 
ne  Jidus  exifiimetur. 

'  To  the  building  is  very  evidently  a  broad  and  raifed  road, 
pointing  from  the  eaft  ;  and  near  its  upper  end  are  the  marks  of  a 
trench,  which  furrounded  and  gave  protection  to  thisufeful  edifice. 
It  certainly  had  in  later  times  been  repaired,  or  perhaps  applied  to 
fome  other  ufc,  for  in  one  part  is  a  piece  of  timber  which  could 
not  have  been  aboriginal.'      p.   112. 

The  mineral  advantages  of  the  parifh  of  Whiteford  are  not 
inconsiderable-  Some  lead-mines  are  profitably  worked  :  ca- 
lamine is  found  in  abundance  :  zinc,  vulgarly  called  black 
jack>  is  alfo  plentiful ;  and  lime-ftone,  fpars,  &c.  are  fre- 
quently discovered.  The  collieries  of  Moftyn  and  Bychton 
are  now  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  in  which  the  author  ever 
remembers  to  have  known  them  ;  inferior  only  to  that  in 
which  they  were  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. 

As  the  landed  property  of  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  him  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  hulbandry,  he  ha? 
treated  that  fubjeel:  with  apparent  accuracy.  He  and  his 
neighbours  do  not  feem  to  have  been  pleafcd  at  the  appearance 
of  a  miffionary  among  them  from  the  board  of  agriculttue. 
They  did  not  think  this  intruder  capable  of  inftrucTing  them 
in  the  principles  of  good  farming  ;  but  they  did  not  persecute 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  religious  miffionary.  In  the  difpute 
concerning  the  preference  of  fmall  to  great  farms,  our  author 
takes  part  with  the  advocates  of  the  latter.  c  Unavoidable 
fcarcities  (he  fays)  will  happen,  from  caufes  inevitable  \  but 
there  never  has  been  '  a  famine  in  England  fince  the  intro- 
duction of  great  farms.'  Will  he  affirm,  however,  that  {he 
confolidators  or  accumulators  of  farms  do  not,  by  their  felh.h 
arts,  enhance  the  price  of  the  necefl'aries  of  life  ?  Thir,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  great  evil,  which  loudly  calls  for  redrefs. 

Leaving, 
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Leaving,  for  a  time,  his  native  pavifh,  this  minute  topo- 
grapher expatiates  on  that  of  Holywell.  Arriving  at  the. ruins 
of  the  abbey  and  cattle  of  Bafingwerk,  he  traces  the  courfc  of 
Wat's  dyke,  which  has  generally  been  confounded  with  the 
celebrated  dyke  of  Offa,  the  Mercian  king,  though  Church- 
yard, the  poet,  has  made  a  proper  diftinction.  between  thefe 
works,  and  has  intimated  that  the  intervening,  fpace. was. free 
ground,  where  the  Britons  and  Saxons  might  fafely  meet  for 
the  purpofes  of  traffic. 

Of  the  cattle  of  Bafingwerk,  fewvettiges  are  difcoverable ", 
but  there  are  confiderable  remains  of  the  abbey.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, for,  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  this  ltruclure  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  ra- 
ther than  to  Randal,  earl  of  Chefter,  or  king  Henry  II.  but 
he  admits,  that  the  earl  was  the  firfl  perfo.ii  whofe  liberality 
rendered  the  eftablifhment  refpectable. 

*  The  architefture'  of  the  .abbey  (he  fays)  '  is  mixed.  Here  ap- 
pears what  is  called  Saxon  ;  having  the  round  arches  and  fhort  co- 
lumns in  fome  parts  ;  and  the  Gothic  narrow  flips  of  high-pointed 
windows  in  others.  Thefirft  fpecies  had  not  fallen  out  of  ufe,  and 
the  laft  was  coming  into  fafhion,  in  the  days  of  the  fir  ft  great  be- 
nefactor. The  church  lay  on  the  eaft  fide  ;  but  is  now  almoit  de- 
stroyed. The  refectory  is  pretty  entire;  and  on  one  fide  has  a 
great  recefs,  with  two  round  arches.  The  pillars  which  fupport 
them  are  very  curious,  formed  of  circular  Hones  of  the  form  of 
cheefes,  fet  clofe  one  upon  the  other.  Above  were  the  cells  for  the 
lodgings  of  the  monks,  with  a  fmall  window  to  each.  The  chape! 
of  the  knights  templars  is  a  fpacious  building.  The  windows  are 
long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  pilafters  between  them  on  the  infide 
(lender  and  elegant.  Whatever  monuments  or  inferiptions  might 
have  been  in  the  church,  are  totally  deftroyed,  unlefs  that  which 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  out-houfes.  It  prefer  ves  the  memory 
of  a  pious  emigrant  of  the  laft  century,  George,  youngeft  and 
eighth  fon  of  William  fecond  lord  Petre,  who,  plagued  with  the 
fanatical  persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  quitted  his  country. 
died  at  Wexford,  and  was  brought  to  Bafingwerk  for  interment.' 
p.  195. 

In  this  parifh  fome  important  works  are  carried  on.  The 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  copper-works  are  pronounced 
'  ftupendous  in  expenfe,  extent,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  ,' 
and  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  are 
fpacious  and  extremely  commodious.  Thefe  works  are  fun- 
plied  with  water  from  that  fpring  which  procured  to  the 
Neighbouring  town  the  denomination  of  Holy-wetl. 
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4  The  fpring'  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  '  boils  with  vaft  impetuofity  out 
of  a  rock,  and  is  confined  in  a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered 
with  a  rich  arch,  fupported  by  pillars.  The  roof  is  moft  exqui- 
fitely  carved  in  Hone.  Immediately  over  the  fountain  is  the  legend 
of  St.  Wenefrede,  on  a  pendent  projection,  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land at  the  bottom.  Numbers  of  fine  ribs  fecure  the  arch,  whofe 
interferons  are  coupled  with  a  fculpture. 

'  Some  are  mere  works  of  fancy  ;  grotefque  figures  of  animals  : 
but  the  reft  allude  chiefly  to  the  Stanley  family.  This  building, 
and  the  chapel  over  it,  rofe  from  the  piety  of  that  great  houfe, 
which  left  thefe  memorials  of  its  benefactions :  there  are  befides 
fome  marks  of  the  illuftrious  donors  ;  for  example,  the  profile  of 
Margaret,  mother  to  Henry  VII.  and  that  of  her  hufband  the  earl 
of  Derby,  cut  on  the  fame  ftone.'      p.  219. 

This /acred  well  was  long  frequented  by  devout  invalids, 
who  deemed  the  waters  fanative  of  every  diforder;  and  offer- 
rngs  of  various  kinds  teftified  the  gratitude  of  patients  for  fup- 
pofed  relief.  This  fpecies  of  fuperftition  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline ;  but  it  is  not  extinct:  ;  for,  though  fome  vifit  the  place 
for  the  mere  purpofe  of  bathing,  others  ftill  truft  to  the  im- 
puted fanctity  of  the  fpot,  arifing  from  the  legendary  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Wenefrede. 

'  lM  ?he  fummer'  (we  are  informed)  '  ftill  a  few  are  to  be  feeri 
in  ths  water  in  deep  devotion  up  to  their  chins  for  hours,  fending 
lip  their  prayers,  or  performing  a  number  of  evolutions  round  the 
polygonal  well ;  or  threading  the  arch  between  well  and  w  ell  a  pre - 
fcribed'number  of  times.  I  am  forry  to  fay  that  this  excels  of  pi- 
ety  has  co-ft  feverat  devotees  their  lives.  Few  people  of  rank  at 
prefent  honor  the  fountain  with  their  prefence.  A  crowned  head 
in  the  laft  age  dignified  the  place  with  a  vifit.  The  prince  who  loft 
three  kingdoms  for  a  mafs,  payed  his  refpects,  on  Auguft  29th 
1686,  to  our  faint ;  and  received  as  a  reward  a  prefent  of  the  very 
fliift  in  which  his  great-grand  mother  Mary  Stuart  loft  her  head. 
This  prince  gave,  in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs,  as  marks  of  his 
favor,  golden  rings,  with  his  hair  platted  beneath  a  cryftal.'  p.  230. 

This  volume  does  not  abound  with  interefting  information  ; 
nor  is  it  fo  amufing  as  fome  of  the  former  productions  of 
Mr.  Pennarrt.  Thofe  readers,  however,  who  are  pleafed  with 
local  details,  may  be  difpofed  to  think  more  favourably  of  the 
work.  We  are  not  infenfible  of  the  utility  of  provincial  and 
parochial  hiftory  •,  but  we  wifli  to  fee  it  lefs  encumbered  with 
fuperfluity. 

Sermar.i 
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Sermons  by  James  Gillefpie,  D.  D.  late  Principal  of  St-  Mar  s 
College,  in  the  Univerjity  of  St.  Andrcius.  Publijhed  from  the 
Author's  Afanujctipt.  By  George  Hill,  D.  D.  Svo.  bs.  bd. 
Boards.     Vernor  and  Hood.     1796. 

/""]pHESE  fermons  do  not  feem  to  have  been  intended  for 
■*■  publication  j  and  the  friends  of  the  author  have  not,  by 
producing  them,  confulted  in  the  beft  manner  for  his  poft- 
humous  reputation.  According  to  the  editor's  account,  Dr. 
Gillefpie  was  not  only  a  very  refpeetable  divine,  but  he  had 
a  claim  to  fome  merit  as  a  fpeaker.  Thus  he  fpoke  of  him  in  a 
funeral  fermon — 

*  A  few  days  ago  we  laid  in  the  duft,  a  venerable  man,  an  able 
minifter  of  the  New  Teftament,  of  whofe  labours  in  the  gofpel  it 
was  the  privilege  of  this  congregation  long  to  reap  the  benefit;  and 
whofe  mouth  diitilled  words  of  comfort,  inftru&ion,  and  perfuafion, 
the  falutary  impreffion  of  which,  many,  I  trufr,  who  hear  me,  will 
never  lofe.  Such  of  us  as  faw  the  vigour  of  his  days,  remember  the 
delight  with  which  we  hung  upon  his  lips;  the  grace  of  his  elocu- 
tion ;  the  interefting,  devotional,  pathetic  ftyle  of  his  difcourfes 
"We  have  often  felt  the  effect  which  the  combined  power  of  his 
voice,  his  action,  and  his  matter  produced  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers;  we  were  accuftomed  to  admire  the  elegance  and  judgment 
with  which,  in  a  few  well  chofen  fentences,  he  expreffed  what  fome 
fpecial  occafion  required  :  we  have  witneffed  the  ardour  with  which, 
at  folemn  feafons,  his  foul  feemed  to  glow ;  and  while  he  fpake,  the 
fire  has  burned  within  us.'     p.  ii. 

Of  the  effect  produced  by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  we  cannot  judge  :  but  from  the  fpecimens  of  the  mat- 
ter now  before  us,  it  is  evident,  that  though  good  plain  moral 
truths  are  conftantly  inculcated,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
elegance  of  ftyle  or  compofition.  In  the  choice  of  words  he 
mult  have  been  remarkably  unfortunate.  The  phrafes  of 
fhrewdly  conjecturing, — of  God  not  /caring  us  with  vifions. 
and  meffengers  from  the  other  world,  —  of  a  thing  quadrating 
with  another,  —  of  reflections  whetting  our  appetites, — of  an 
atheift  catching  the  thing  by  the  wrong  handle, — of  a  hand- 
writing deleted  by  the  nails  that  pierced  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  a  variety  of  fimilar  ones,  are  fcarcely  fuited  to  the  dig-? 
nity  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  The  apoftle  Paul  is  to  be 
refpected  for  his  refolution  and  cheerfulnefs  ;  his  writings  are 
eminently  pious  and  ferious  ;  but  we  little  expected  to  hear 
them  defcribed  as  'eminently  diftinguithed  by  a  fpirit  of  mirth 
and  chearfulnefs.'  The  author  is  fond  of  Latin  words  ;  thus 
we  muft  have  defidcrata,  inftead  of  defiring  ;  and  '  a  ftrange 
incogitancy  and  thoughtleiTnefs'  are  coupled  together.  l  There 
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is  no  doubting  of  a  providence,'  is  one  fentence,  which  will 
hardly  be  received  in  Edinburgh.  We  mud  not  only  look 
back,  but*  calmly  rccogyiofcc  the  pad;  for  whatever  may  happen 
in  future  to  others — this  do.s  not  mend  the  matter  with 
you.' 

As  a  fpecimen  of  fkil!  in  metaphors,  we  fhall  felect  one 
to  puzzle,  for  a  moment,  our  readers — ■ 

*  If  a  wicked  man  fhoulcl  fo  fur  overcome  his  difaffe&ion.to  the 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  ;is  to  yield  clofe  attention  to  them,  how  little 
benefit  does  he  reap  !  His  mind,  darkened  with  the  impure  fteams 
of  its  own  corruption,  comprehends  not  the  light;  like  the  black 
cloth,  which  abforbs  the  brightelt  fun  beams  without  reflecting  any.' 
p.  i-66. 

For  the  fublime,  let  the  following  fuffice — 

*  When  fin  fhall  prevail  in  fpite  of  this  greatefr  and  lafl  effort, 
mercy  has  gone  its  utmoft  length  ;  the  deftru<ftion  then  to  enfue 
will  be  final  and  everlaftino;;  the  world  that  was  deluged  bv  the 
flood  will  be  burnt  up  with  fire;  and  then  the  judgment  fhall 
take  place.  But  the  heavens  and  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 
fame  word  are  kept  in  ftore,  referved  unto  fire  againlf  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  which  day,  fays  the  text,  the  heavens  fhall  pafs 
away  with  great  noife  ;  horrible  explofion  !  the  elements  fhall  melt 
with  fervent  heat  ;  fire  devouring  the  other  elements:  or  the  ftars, 
as  the  word  may  be  rendered,  melting  fhall  drop  from  their  exalted 
orbits.  The  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  fhall  be  burnt ; 
'ireadful  conflagration  !  Burnt  up  !  No  monument  left  to  tell  they 
had  been  !  No  rock  or  mountain  to  cover  the  wicked  !  Good  for 
them,  if  the  wicked  were  burnt  up  too !  This  great  world,  one 
horrid  wreck  !  This  vafi  expanfe,  one  defolate  waffe,  again  with- 
out form  and  void  !  It  is  then,  the  New  Teftament  tells  us, 
that  the  end  cometh.  In  the  midft  of  this  combuflion,  the  Jaft 
trumpet  fhall  found  ;  the  voice  of  the  archangel  fhall  be  heard  : 
the  Lord  fhall  come  with  clouds ;  before  him  fire  wafting  ;  the 
ftorjns  fhall  compafs  him  about.  They  that  are  in  their  graves 
fhall  arlfe  :  they  that  are  alive  fhall  be  changed  :  the  books  fhall 
be'  opened  :  the  quick  and  dead  fhall  be  judged  :  the  wicked 
fliall  go  away  into  eveflafting  burning,  flames  to  them  never  to  be 
extinguifhed,  the  fmoke  of  their  torment  to  afcend  for  ever  and  ever  : 
but  the  righteous  into  Jife  eternal :  for  them  are  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth. — The  end  of  the  world  is  the  evening  when  the 
great  houfholder  fhall  reckon  with  the  labourers.'     r.  371. 

We  cannot  then,  from  our  views  of  elegance  and  judg- 
ment, join  in  the  editor's  opinion  of  thefe  difcourfes.  They 
might  have  been  well  preferved  in  manufcript  for  the  ufe  of  the 
younger  preachers  :  but,  uhleEs  for  the  perfons  who  affociate 
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the  voice  and  manner  of  the  author  with  fome  favourite  dif- 
courfes,  they  have  not  had  fufficient  pruning  and  correcting 
for  the  tafte  of  an  enlightened  and  attentive  public. 


Rudiments  of  Political  Science,  Part  the  Firfl ;  containing  Ele- 
mentary Principles :  with  an  appendix.  By  Angus  A'iacau- 
lay,  A.  Af.     tvo.     bs.  Boards.     Egerton.      1 796. 

'TpHIS  volume,  which  is  introductory  to  a  large  and  com- 
■*■  prchenfive  difcuflion,  bids  fair  to  gratify  the  liberal  of  all 
parties.  The  author  appears  to  be  fettered  by  no  fyftem  :  and 
although  many  of  his  opinions  may'feem  to  lean  towards 
what  is  called,  the  democratic  fide,  that  muft  be  confidered  as 
no  fmall  earnelt  of  an  independence  of  mind  and  an  unbiased 
fearch  after  truth,  in  one  who  is  fo  bold  as  to  rank  among  un- 
founded theories,  Montefquieu's  fyftem  refpecting  the  influ- 
ence of  climate, — Hume's  doctrine  concerning  the  natural  in- 
feriority of  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
lies  between  the  tropics, — Roufleau's  paradoxes  in  recommen- 
dation of  ignorance  and  barbarifrn,—  Mably's  declamations  in 
favour  of  a  common  participation  or  an  equal  divifion  of  pro- 
perty,— and  fome  other  works  which  have  more  or  lefs  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  new  philofophers. 

The  fubjects  difcuiTed  in  the  prefent  volume  are,  the  Origin 
of  Civil  Government ;  the  Neceffity  of  Civil  Government ;  the 
Ends  of  it;  and  the  Right  of  it ;  Political  Refiftance  ;  Indivi- 
dual Confent ;  and  Forms  of  Government  in  general.  To 
thefe  is  fnbjoined  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  fome 
governments  of  the  American  Indians,  as  reported  bv  fome  of 
the  earlieft  difcoverers,  or  by  fubfequent  travellers ;  fome  unac- 
countable cuitoms  found  in  America,  which  were  exactly  fi- 
milar  to  cuftoms  anciently  prevalent  in  Afia  and  Europe;  the 
political  condition  of  women  in  feveral  rude  nations,  as  re- 
corded in  hiltory,  altogether  different  from  the  theory  on  that 
fubject  in  fome  modern  fyftems  ;  the  zeal  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  pah;  fur  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  illuftratcd  ;  and  remarks 
on  the  claffificaiions  or  divisions  of  forms  of  government  by 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  Ariftotle. 

We  (hall  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  our  author's  fenti- 
ments  on  thefe  topics.  He  divides  the  theorifts  on  the  origin 
of  civil  government  into  two  claffes,  the  ont  who  have  af- 
fumed  a  divine  command  as  the  original  foundation  of  civil 
government ;  the  other,  who  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  exifted 
as  folitary  and  unconnected  individuals,  in  independence  and 
equality,  until  circumftances,  in  procefs  of  time,  induced 
them  to  form  voluntary  avTbciaticns.     Nccwithitanding  Corns 
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advantages  which  have  refulted  from  a  difcuffion  of  the  corrj- 
parative  merits  of  thefe  two  theories,  he  thinks  it  of  much 
greater  importance  to  trace  the  actual  progrefs  of  fociety  in 
different  countries,  and  to  inveftigate  the  fucceffive  changes 
which  it  has  underlie,  together  with  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  it  has  alTumed  under  different  circumftances,  as 
far  as  thefe  intereiling  objects  of  inquiry  can  be  afcertained  by 
htftorical  evidence.  The  neceffity  of  civil  government  he  refts 
upon  the  expediency  ©f^u^k^-and  concert  among  men 
for  various  important  purpofes,  and  on  the  follies  and  crimes 
of  mankind.  Whether,  if  mankind  were  univerfally  wife  and 
virtuous,  civil  government  might  not  be  difpenfed  with,  he 
very  properly  confiders  as  an  ufelefs  inquiry.  He  brings 
proof  that  the  American  Indians,  notwithftanding  their  appa- 
rent equality,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  mode  of  living,  do 
not  furniih  an  exception  to  the  neceffity  of  civil  government; 
and  that  defpotic  governments  were  generally  prevalent  in 
America  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery.  On  this  latter  part  of 
the  argument,  however,  he  fpeaks  guardedly,  affuming  only,' 
tlr.it  there  are  various  considerations,  which  furniih  the  higheft 
probability,  if  not  an  abiblute  certainty,  that  the  ancient  go- 
verniiinis  of  America  had  uniformly  partaken  more  of  the 
defpOLifm  which  was  found  eftablifhed  in  fome  tribes,  than 
of  the  equality  which  prevails  in  others  at  prefent.  His  au- 
thorities form  the  contents  of  the  firfi  part  of  the  Appendix, 
and  in  our  opinion  are  in  favour  of  the  author's  pofition0 
This  fubje.cb  leads  him  next  to  controvert  Dr.  Robertfon's  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  exifter.ee  of  feveral  defpotic  govern- 
ments iii  America,  with  the  doctrines  of  Rouffeau's  romantic 
theory  of  a  {late  of  nature.  On  this  head,  it  is  undeniable 
that  '  the  ftate  of  nature,  a  fuppofed  acquaintance  with  which 
the  frarners  of  Rouffeau's  fyftcm  have  affumed  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  theory,  is  altogether  imaginary.'  With  equal 
truth,  lii-  cmtends  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  ftate 
of  the  North  American  Indians  have  generally  run  in  what 
the  logicians  call  a  vicious  circle.  *  They  fir  ft  conclude  from 
the  rudenefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  arts  of  life  among  thofe  In- 
dians, that  they  enjoy  the  liberty,  independence,  and  equality, 
which  the  fyftcm  cii'unies  to  be  the  natural  portion  of  all  fa-i 
vage  tribes  ;  and  they  afterwards  adduce  the  fuppofed  freedom 
of  thefe  very  Indians,  as  an  example,  in  confirmation  of  the 
original  hypothetic,  frprn  the  affumed  certainty  of  which,  they 
had  prcvioufiy  concluded  that  thofe  Indians  mult  be  living  in 
a  itate  of  freedom.'  Mr,  Macaulay  then  enters  into  a  full  re- 
futation of  Dr.  Robertfon's  pofitions,  which  forms  none  of 
the  lead  intereiling  articles  of  the  work.  As  a  conclufion,  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  America  was  probably  firit  peopled 
v  from 
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from  the  north-eafl  of  Afia  ;  that  the  fir  ft  American  colonifts 
v/ould  probably  preferve  or  imitate  the  political  inftitutions  of 
the  country  which  they  had  left,  and  that  this  hiftorical  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  American  defpotifrn  is  much  more  na- 
tural and  probable  than  Dr.  Robercfon's  theoretic  account. 
In  this  attempt,  our  author  proceeds  part  of  the  way  upon 
fure  hiftorical  ground  ;  in  the  reft  he  depends  chiefly  on  con- 
jecture ;  but  being  founded  upon  juft  analogy,  it  muff  be  al- 
lowed to  rife  to  a  high  degree  of  probability.  Befules  his  pri- 
mary object,  to  prove  that  the  cafe  of  the  American  Indians 
does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  necefhty  of  civil  govern- 
ment, another  inducement  for  this  long  hiftorical  difcuffiort 
and  controverfy  with  Robertfon  and  RoufTeau,  was  to  endea- 
vour to  withdraw  one  of  its  principal  fupports  from  the  fyf- 
tem which  connects  freedom  with  barbarifm  and  ignorance  ; 
and  Slavery  and  defpotifrn  with  knowledge,  civility,  and  im- 
provement ;  a  fyftem  which  he  holds  to  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  romantic  and  unfounded ;  and  which,  if  any  nation 
fhould  ever  become  abfurd  enough  to  attempt  to  reduce  its 
doctrines  to  practice,  would  foon  produce  the  mod  deplorable 
effects.  He  admits,  however,  in  favour  of  RoufTeau,  that 
while  the  partifans  of  his  theory  fupported  its  principles  but 
fhrunk  from  their  confequences,  Rouffeau  had  the  bold  fpirit 
to  avow  the  fyftem  v/ith  all  its  inferences,  abfurd  or  inconfif- 
tent,  although,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  adds,  his  avowal  of  paradoxes 
cannot  juftly  entitle  him  to  the  auguft  name  of  phiiofopher. 

Having  now  proved  the  necefhty  of  civil  government,  he 
proceeds,  in  Chap.  III.  to  its  ends.  He  had  juft  laid  down  as 
a  firft  principle  in  the  fcier.ee  of  politics,  '  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  neceffary  \  and  he  now  explains  the  nature  of  that 
necefhty,  and  confequently  lays  down,  as  his  fecond  principle, 
that  'political  happinefs  is  the  great  end  of  civil  government.' 
This  end  obvioufly  divides  itfeif  into  two  brandies  ;  one  con- 
fills  in  promoting  virtue  by  the  diFufion  of  knowledge,  the 
oifeouragement  of  vice,  and  the  diitinttion  of  merit ;  the 
other  confifts  in  retraining  and  punifhing  crimes,  in  order,  as 
far  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  o£ 
fbme  frOm  injuring  or  annoying  others,  either  collectively  or 
individually.  In  the  courfe  of  this  chapter,  the  author  is  led 
to  confider  the  various  definitions  of  political  or  civil  liberty. 
He  defines  civil  liberty  in  thefe  words  :  '  A  man's  civil  liberty 
confifts  in  his  unlimited  freedom  to'  adopt  that  plan  of  life,  or 
to  purfue  thofe  meafures,  which  he  conceives  to  be  conducive 
to  his  happinefs,  accompanied  with  the  fecure  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  his  indultry  •,  but  under  the  reftriction,  irrrpofe4 
by  civil  government,  of  refraining  from  all  injury  to  other?.' 
We  have  no  objection  to  this  definition,  as  a  definition  of  ci- 
vil 
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v\\  liberty  ;  but  wedemur  when  we  find  our  author  argue  that 
the'  divifion  of  liberty  into  civil  and  political  is  unnecefTary. 
It  is  not  unnecefTary  in  argument,  becaufe  it  exifts  in  fact. 
DifTentcrs  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  civil  liberty,  fuch  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  defined  it ;  but  the  liberty  they  do  not  en- 
joy is  that  which  is  termed  political;  and  this  is  a  diftinction 
which  ought  to  be  made,  becaufe  it  is  very  obvious,  and  has 
given  rife  to  abundance  of  controverfies. 

He  objects  to  Montefquieu's  definition,  as  too  general  and 
inapplicable  to  the  fubject ;  and  to  Dr.  Price's,  as  wanting  ac- 
curacy and  precifion.  The  freedom  of  a  political  community 
from  fubjection  to  foreign  power  or  controul,  conftitutes  its 
independence,  and  not  its  civil  liberty ;  the  latter  is  properly 
internal  with  refpect  to  the  community  ;  whereas  the  former 
refpedls  the  connection  of  a  country  with  fome  foreign  go- 
vernment. He  thinks  that  Dr.  Price  was  led  away  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  colonies 
in  America,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing  hisObfervations  on  Ci- 
vil Liberty,  to  have  loll  fight  of  the  defign  of  civil  government. 
From  him,  Mr.  Macaulay  pafTes  to  Mr.  Locke,  whofe  defini- 
tion he  thinks  more  correct,  and  that  Dr.  Prieftley  has  been 
unfuccefsful  in  attempting  to  refine  on  it.  He  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  definition  adopted  by  the  conftituent  afTembly  of 
France,  but  objects  that  it  does  not  exprefs  the  proper  con- 
nection between  civil  liberty  and  civil  government.  The  con- 
fideration  of  property  naturally  follows  ;  but  although  the  au- 
thor's ideas  are  clear  and  explicit,  we  do  not  fee  much  of  no- 
velty in  them. 

In  Chap.  IV.  he  enters  upon  *  the  right  of  civil  govern- 
ment.' The  chief  points  eftablifhed  or  attempted  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  chapter,  are,  that  the  original  right  of  fome  to 
exercife  civil  government  over  others,  was  derived  from  the 
confent  of  the  governed  ;  that  the  fubfequentUight  of  civil 
government,  as  well  as  the  original,  is  derived  from  confent, 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  pretenfionsf  namely,  pofleflion, 
inheritance,  cuftom,  or  prefcription,  ancient  confent  or  fti- 
pulation,  public  virtue  of  political  rulers,  or  expediency  :  and 
the  refult  of  the  whole  is  his  third  principle  in  the  fcience  of 
politics,  namely,  that  *  the  confent  of  political  communities 
exclufively  confers  the  right  of  civil  government.'  As  a 
fpecimen  of  his  mode  of  reafoning,  we  felect  the  firft  fection 
of  this  chapter— 

*  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man;  and  others  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.     Thefe  attempts 

rn  to  have  been  chiefly  provoked  by  apprehenfions  of  alarming 
conferences  resulting  from  a  difcufhon  of  the  fubject  ;  and  we 

may 
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may  add,  by  erroneous  ftatement's  of  human  rights  and  falfe  'deduce 
tions  from  them.  But  erroneous  explanations,  or  ill-judged  appli- 
cations, can  never  juftify  the  total  rejection  of  an  important  truth. 
If  zeal  for  liberty  has  often  ferved,  as  a  pretext  to  the  factious  and 
ambitious,  or  even  to  the  partifans  of  diforder  and  licentioufhefs ; 
or  if  its  principles  have  been  mifunderftood,  or  defignedly  mifre- 
prefented  ;  is  civil  liberty  on  that  account  to  be  ftigmatized,  as  hof- 
tiie  to  civil  fcciety  ?  If  the  defire  of  accumulating  wealth  has  of- 
ten proved  the  fource  of  fraud,  oppreflion,  and  other  crimes;  and 
if  the  laws  enacted  for  the  fecurity  of  property- have  been  fometimes 
perverted  to  the  contrary  purpofes ;  is  mankind  on  that  account  to 
be  taught,  that  the  facred  barriers  of  juftice  ought  to  be  broken 
down  ;  and  all  right  of  property  to  be  confounded,  and  property 
irfelf  attempted  to  be  equalized  by  violence  ?  If  governments  have 
fometimes  propagated  doctrines  adverfe  to  political  happinefs,  and 
have  abufed  their  authority  and  power,  by  perverting  them  to  the 
purpofes  of  tyranny  ;  is  k  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  all  civil  go- 
vernment ought  to  be  deftroyed,  and  mankind  involved  in  the  mi- 
feries  of  univerfal  anarchy  ?  Do  the  acknowledged  abfurdities  and 
mifchievous  effects  of  fupcrftition  vindicate  a  renunciation  of  z\l 
religion  ?  Do  thev  render  confident  with  benevolence  and  wifdom 
the  attempts  of  thofe,  who  aim  at  introducing  univerfal  fcepticifm  ? 
Inftead  of  attempting  to  undermine,  or  overthrow  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  rights  of  man  ;  it  would  be  more  laudable  and  ufeful 
to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  genuine  principles,  on  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded,  to  expofe  and  confute  every  abfurd  and  erroneous 
conclufion,  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  it,  by  the  injudi- 
cious, or  defigning ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  deduce  its  fair  and 
ufeful  confequences. 

*  Has  man  any  rights  ?  This  vague  queftion  muff,  be  the  refuk 
either  of  ignorance,  inattention,  or  infidioufnefs.  Rights  univer- 
fally  have  a  neceffary  reference  to  the  conduct  of  others  ;  that  is, 
the  rights  of  any  being  muff  be  underltood  to  refer  to  what  other 
beings  ought  to  perform,  or  to  abftain  from  performing,  relatively 
to  the  being  of  whom  the  rights  are  predicated.  Rights  therefore, 
and  jufrice  or  injuftice  of  conduct  ;  or  in  other  words,  rights  and 
duty  are  correlative  terms :  and  before  a  precife  anfwer  can  be  re- 
turned to  a  queftion  refpecting  the  rights  of  any  perfon  or  being 
whatever,  thofe  perfons  or  beings  mult  be  fpecified,  to  whofe  con- 
duct the  queftion  was  intended  to  refer.  Has  man  any  rights  rela- 
tively to  the  conduct,  of  other  men  ?  One  mjght  as  well  afk,  whe- 
ther there  were  any  rules  of  juftice,  or  duty,  which  men  are  bcunct- 
en  to  obferve  towards  each  other.  I  mav  have  no  right  to  exift- 
ence  relatively  to  my  creator ;  but  having  received  fo  valuable  a 
;-i;r,  it  would  be  unjuft  in  my  neighbour  to  deprive  me  of  life, 
without  a  fufheient  reafon  :  I  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have  a  right 
to  my  life  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  my  neighbour.      Has  a  man 

any 
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any  rights,  relatively  to  the  conduft  of  the  political  rulers  of  hi$ 
country  ?  or  has  the  collective  community  any  fuch  rights-?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  thofe,  who  hold  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try any  right?,  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  the  reft-cf  the  commu- 
nity r  This  is  precifcly  the  fame  thing  as  to  afk,  If  there  are  any 
rules  of  juftice  and  duty-  to  which  the  governors  and  the  governed 
in  a  political  community  are  reciprocally  bounden  to  adhere  in  their 
conduit  towards  each  other,  whether  individually  or  collectively  ? 
In  like  manner,  when  induftry  was  ft?. ted  to  confer  the  original 
right  of  feparate  property  ;  the  meaning  obvioufly  was,  that  the 
labour  exerted  was  the  circumftance,  which  constituted  the  injuf- 
tice  of  taking  from  a  man  the  fruit  of  his  induftry. 

1  From  this  explanation  it  clearly  follows,  that  to  fay  "  all  men 
have  equal  rights,"  is  to  ufe  a  phrafe,  which  has  no  determinate 
meaning,  as  it  contains  no  reference  to  the  conduct  of  any,  whofe 
duty  may  be  nnderftood  to  be  pointed  out.  If,  by  the  equality  of 
the  rights  of  all  men,  it  be  nnderftood,  that  all  the  members  of  a 
political  community  have  equal  rights,  relatively  to  the  conduct  of 
their  political  rulers  ;  the  auertion  is  inaccurate :  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  fpecified,  may  occafion  a 
conquerable  difference  to  prevail,  between  the  duties,  which  the 
government  of  a  country  owes  to  different  individuals  ;  and  a  cor- 
refpondent  difference  muft  obtain,  between  the  rights  of  thofe  in- 
dividuals relatively  to  the  government. 

'  If  by  equality  of  rights,  it  be  underftood,  that  all  individuals 
in  civil  (cciety  have  equal  rights,  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  all 
orher  individuals ;  the  afiertion  is  ftiil  more  inaccurate,  than  when 
nnderftood  in  the  preceding  fenfe.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  du- 
ties of  individuals  in  fociety  are  infinitely  various,  according  to  the 
various  relations,  which  fubfift  between  them  ;  and  to  numberlefs 
circumffajices,  which  occur  in  human  life  :  and  the  rights  of  men 
are  evidently  as  various  as  the  duties,  which  correfpond  to  them. 
The  rights  of  men,  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  other  men,  are 
only  equal,  when  all  their  reciprocal  duties  are  alike.  Hence,  per- 
haps, there  are  few  men  in  any  country,  whofe  rights  are  precifely 
equal,  either  relatively  to  civil  government,  or  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, whether  collectively  or  individually.  All  the  circumftances 
and  relations  of  men  muft  be  preciidy  alike,  before  their  rights 
r.nd  duties,  with  refpect  to  others,  can  be  afferted  to  be  equal.' 
p.  119. 

From  a  concife  train  of  reafoning  in  Chap.  V.  he  deduces  a 
fourth  fixed  principle  in  politics,  *  tb/at  political  refinance  is 
criminal.'  This  principle  he  endeavours  to  qualify,  fo  as  to. 
preferve  alike  the  interefts  of  the  governors  and  the  governed; 
but  he  is  neither  fo  correct  nor  full  on  this  fubjedt,  as  it  feem- 
td  to  require.     The  fubjecr.,  indeed,  is  the  molt  delicate  that 

occurs 
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occurs  in  the  fcience  of  politics.  Tender  minds  admit  the 
doctrine,  but  fhrink  from  it.  The  licentious  are  perpetually 
obtruding  it,  v/hen  not  wanted;  and  the  great  misfortune  i" 
that  it  feldom  comes  to  be  difcufied  uniil  the  contending  par- 
ties have  loft  temper  and  confidence  in  each  other,  and  vio- 
lence is  fubftituted  for  argument. 

In  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  individual  confent,  he  dis- 
cards alike  the  ftate  of  nature  and  the  fiction  of  the  focial 
compact ; .  and  contends  that  it  is  not  now  left  optional  to  a 
man  whether  he  will  belong  to  civil  fociety  or  not;  refidence 
determining  the  political  community  to  which  a  man  belongs. 
All  this  feems  very  obvious ;  but  he  adds,  that,  in  order  that 
refidence  may  be  an  indication  of  confent,  the  citizen  mull 
be  at  liberty  to  depart.  A  fuppofed  right  in  civil  government 
to  enforce  involuntary  refidence,.  is  not  neceiTary  to.  the.  enc\s 
of  civil  government  •,  nor  is  fuch.  right  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  civil  government.  From,  the  arguments  uied  in  this  chapr* 
ter  (VI.)  he  infers  his  fifth  principle  in  the  fcience  of  politics, 
that  c  to  enforce  the  permanent  refidence  of  the  members  of  a 
political  community,  is,  with  certain  exceptions  which  he  fpe- 
cifies,  unwarrantable,  and  unjuft,  unfavourable  to.  the  happi- 
nefs  of  civil  fociety,  and  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
right  of  civil  government.' 

The  remaining  part  of  the  prefent  volume  confifts  of  fome 
obfervations  on  the  forms  of  government  and  conftitutions  ; 
but  as  this  is  merely  introductory  to  what  will  be  hereafter 
publifhed,  we  (hall  only  notice  that  he  concludes  with  laying 
down  a  fixth  principle  in  politics,  namely,  *  that  .national  cha- 
racters are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  produced  by  forms  of  go- 
vernment and  conftitutions,  together  with  general  education/ 
The  articles  in  the  Appendix  are  illuftrative  of  the  doctrines 
already  laid  down.  The  whole  is  well  deferving  the  conside- 
ration of  men  of  liberal  and.  enlarged  minds,  and  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  political  fyltems, 
and  the  popular  mifchiefs  which  arife  from  them,  mult  be 
combated  by  argument,  and  not  by  force. 

A  complete  DiHionary  of  Farriery  and  Horfeman/hip,  contain- 
ing the  Art  of  Farriery  in  all  its  Branches,  VJith  an  Expla- 
nation of  the  Terms,  and  a  Defcripticn  of  the  various  Parti- 
culars relating  to  the  Manage,  and  to  the  Knowledge  of  Horfes- 
"The  Whole  compiled  from  the  bejl  Authors,  by  James  Hunter^ 
Veterinarian.     Svo.     $s.  Boards.  Baldwin,     i  79^* 

4  'TpHE  great  utility  and  value  of  that   noble  animal  the   horfe' 

-*•    (fays  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  Advertifement) — 'the  many  difeafes 

to  which  he  is  fubjecc  by  nature,  and  the  ftill  greater  number  of 

i  accidents 
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accidents  to  Which  he  is  continually  expofed  in  his  ftafe  of  fervitudc 
to  mankind  — the  extreme  ignorance  and  ftupidity  which  is  every 
day  difplayed  by  thofe  who  profefs  the  art  of  farrier}',  and  the  nu- 
merous errors  and  imperfections  to  be  found  in  works  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  all  combine  to  render  an  apology  for  this  publication  un- 
neceflary. 

*  In  treating  of  the  various  difeafes  and  accidents  to  which  horfe? 
are  liable,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  firft  place,  to  afcertain  their 
fest;  fecondly,  their  caufes ;  thirdly,  their  different  varieties,  or 
kinds,  and  the  fymptoms  that  diftinguifh  them ;  and  fourthly,  the 
method  of  cure,  whether  mahual  or  medical,  with  the  proper  regi- 
men to  be  obferved  during  the  time  it  is  effecting. 

'  But  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  the  effects  likely  to  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  medicines  employed  for  the  removal  of  any  difeafe, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  I  have  introduced,  in  their  proper  places, 
accurate  defcriptions  of  the  principal  drugs  which  the  farrier  has 
occafion  to  make  ufe  of;  and  iri  doing  this,  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out —  i,  the  places  where  they  are  produced,  and  in  what 
manner ;  2,  the  different  methods  that  are  employed  to  adulterate 
them,  and  how  to  detect  any  frauds  of  that  kind ;  3,  their  moft 
ftriking  medical  properties,  and  the  proper  dofes  of  the  moft  active, 
with  the  various  preparations  from  each  article,  which  are  kept  in  the 
fhops  ;  and  laftly,  the  manner  of  making  the  moft  important  and 
ufeful  of  them. 

*  This  has  been  a  laborious  undertaking;  but  its  utility  muft  be 
obvious,  and  will  enfure  the  prefent  work  a  decided  preference  ovar 
every  other  of  the  fame  defcrrption. 

*  In  the  horfeman's  department,  every  thing  relative  to  breed- 
ing, breaking,  dieting,  exercifing,  feeding,  hunting,  racing,  riding, 
fhoeino-,  (tabling,  &c.  will  be  found  carefully  inferted.  The  dif- 
ferent terms  ufed  in  the  manage  are  explained  ;  and  the  furniture  and 
appurtenances  of  both  horfe  and  rider  are  defcribed  in  the  moft  plain 
and  intelligible  manner,  and  lb  that  every  one  may  underftand  them. 

'  And  as  in  the  writing  a  pompous  and  circumlocutory  phrafe- 
ology  has  been  ftudioufly  avoided,  for  the  better  comprifing  the 
work  in  a  fmall  fize  ;  fo  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  printing  a  fmall 
type  has  been  chofen  ;  by  which  means,  what  might  eafily  have 
been  fwelled  by  an  avaricious  bookfeller  in  two  handfome  volumes, 
worth  twelve  or  fourteen  (hillings,  is  here  brought  into  the  compafs 
of  one,  at  lefs  than  half  the  price.'     p.  iii. 

Notwithftanding  what  the  editor  has  here  offered  in  his 
own  behalf,  we  find  the  general  objections  made  to  a  pre- 
ceding article  *  doubly  applicable  to  that  now  under  confidera- 
tion.     In  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  been  attentive   *  to 


*  Diftionary  of  Surgery.     5ce  page  34. 
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reject  what  is  fuperfiuous  or  erroneous,  to  condenfe  what  is 
diffufe,  and  to  add  what  is  new  ;'  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  inflances  at  lead,  has  compiled  from  the  worft  fources, 
introduced  articles  that  might  well  have  been  retrenched,  and 
introduced  others,  on  material  fubje£r.s,  in  fo  contracted  a 
form  as  to  render  them  nearly  ufelefs.  An  inllance  of  the 
latter  we  fhall  exhibit  te  our  readers  in  the  article 

'  Horfe-Feeder.  One  that  has  the  feeding  and  management  of 
horfes,  particularly  running  ones.  In  order  to  perform  this  well, 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  entrufted  fhould  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
following  particulars  :  — 

'  '  I.  If  the  horfe  refufes  part  of  the  food  which  it  is  thought  ne- 
eeflary  to  give  him  while  he  is  training,  it  muft.  not  be  forced 
upon  him  in  too  great  quantities  at  once,  but  by  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  that  only  when  he  is  very  hungry,  by  which  means  it  is  proba- 
ble he  will  foon  take  a  liking  to  it,  and  eat  it  freely ;  but  when 
that  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  he  fhould  not  be  too  freely  indulged  with 
it,  as  it  is  better  for  him  to  have  rather  lefs  than  he  feems  to  crave, 
and  fometimes  it  may  be  mixed  with  fuch  other  food  as  he  is  known 
to  be  fond  of,  by  which  means  he  will  foon  become  equally  fond 
of  the  one  with  the  other. 

'  II.  If  a  horfe  in  training  difcovers  any  fymptoms  of  iamenefs, 
or  being  tender  footed,  he  fhould  be  rode  only  on  fmooth  turf,  and 
kept  as  much  as  pofiible  off  ftrong  grounds,  hard  roads,  and  from 
among  ruts,  by  which  means  his  feet  will  be  kept  more  cool,  and  he 
will  be  in  much  better  plight  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  running 
when  he  comes  upon  the  courfe. 

'  III.  The  condition  of  his  body  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to,  fo  that  he  may  be  pretty  high  in  flefh  that  is  good  and  hard, 
without  having  any  inward  foulnefs ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  feeder 
muft  confider  the  fhape  and  make  of  the  horle's  body  before  he 
pafTes  a  deeifive  judgment,  for  there  are  fome  that  look  round, 
plump,  and  in  good  condition  (owing  to  their  natural  form,  and 
being  clofely  knit  together)  that  are  in  reality,  very  poor  and  bare 
of  flefh,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  others  will  ieem  raw-boned, 
flender,  and  poverty- ftricken,  that  are  fat,  foul,  and  full  of  grofs 
humours.  This,  however,  is  eafily  difcovered,  by  handling  the 
horfe  about  his  ribs,  but  particularly  the  hindermofl  ones,  where, 
if  the  flefh  feels  foft  and  loofe,  and  the  fingers  fink  eafily  therein, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  he  is  foul,  and  muft  be  brought 
into  better  order  by  dint  of  phyfic  and  exercife.  If  it  is  a  ftallion, 
the  feeder  may  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  ftate  of  his  body  by 
the  appearance  of  his  ftones,  for  if  they  hang  low  down  from  his 
body,  he  is  generally  out  of  heart  or  condition,  and  either  fick,  or 
full  of  greafy  and  foul  humours ;  but  if  they  are  truffed  up  clofe  to 
his  belly,  and  lie  in  a-fmall  compafs,  it  fhews  him  to  be  heaithy 
^nd  in  °ood  order. 

<  IV.     Be- 
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1  IV.  Before  be  runs  any  match  or  race,  the  feeder  fiiould  hip- 
pie his  legs  from  the  knees  and  gambrils  downward  with  neat's-foot 
oil,  or  fame  good  hog's  greafe,  working  it  well  in  with  his  hands, 
but  without  any  artificial  heat,  as,  what  cannot  be  got  in  at  the  firft 
nibbing,  will  at  the  fecond  or  third,  on  which  account,  the  friction 
"fhould  be  continued  night  and  morning  for  feveral  days,  though 
there  will  feldom  be  any  neceflity  of  applying  the  oil  or  greafe 
to  the  legs  more  than  once. 

*  V.  If  a  running  horfe  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  feeding, 
is  found  to  be  clear  from  greafe  and  other  foulnefs,  a   handful  of 
oatmeal  may  be  put  into  his  water  whenever  he  drinks,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  help  his  wind,  and  is,  befides,  extremely  whole 
fome  in  other  refpects. 

<  VI.  Above  all  other  things,  he  muft  proportion  the  different 
degrees  of  exercife  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  and  have  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  fymptoms  produced  thereby,  as  nothing  more  clearly 
points  out  the  ftate  of  a  horfe's  general  health  than  thofe  ;  for  if  he 
fweats  with  genlle  and  moderate  exercife,  it  (hews  that  he  is  faint, 
foul,  and  wants  either  phyfic  or  more  regular  exercife,  or  perhajx- 
both,  or  if,  when  he  labours  hard,  the  fweat  refembles  foap  fuds,  it 
ftill  indicates  that  he  is  foul,  but  if  it  is  black,  and  appears  only 
as  if  water  had  been  thrown  on  him,  it  indicates  that  he  is  clean 
and  in  good  plight  for  running. 

*  VII.  If  the  hair  on  his  neck  or  other  parts  that  are  generally 
uncovered,  lies  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  is  of  a  Alining  colour,  it  be- 
tokens that  he  is  in  good  cafe,  but  if  it  appears  rough,  flaring,  and 
difcoloured,  he  muft  be  warmer  cloathed  and  better  fed  than  he  lias 
lately  been,  or  little  can  be  expected  from  him 'when  he  comes  to 
be  tried  on  the  courle.' 

Connected  with  the  foregoing  fubje£r,  and  really  of  im- 
portance, is  the  article  Beaks  ;  the  effects  of  which,  as  an 
artice  of  food  for  horfes,  have  never  been  fufheiently  afcer- 
tained.     This,  however,  is  comprifed  in  a  very  few  lines. 

Of  articles  that  might  have  been  omitted  without  detriment 
to  the  work,  either  becauie  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
fubjecfc  on  which  it  treats,  or  have  not  been  confidered  in  that 
view,  we  find  a  fufneient  number  in  the  firft  half  dozen  leaves* 
We  will  mention,  as  indances,  Air — Ale—Almonds  — 
Anatomy — Aqua-fortis  — Ass,  &c.  As  practical  hints- 
on  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  are  told,  that  — 

e  Air  paffing  over  fiiff  clayey  ground,  is  moiji  and  thick  ;  on  dry 
and  fandy  grounds,  it  is  dry  and  dufty  ;  dry  and  pure  on  ftony  ; 
and  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  it  is  thin,  free  from  vapour,  but  cold ; 
in  vallies  it  is  grofs,  impure,  and  hot,  except  in  winter,  at  which 
time  it  is  coldeft  there  on  account  of  the  adjacent  hiils  overAiadow- 
ing  ;hem  if  they  are  confiderably  high.     On  the  fides  of  hills  ths 
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air  is  generally  pure,  and  moderate  in  temperature  ;  and  in  an  open 
country  fuch  as  is  proper  for  hunting,  it  is  for  the  mod  part  mode- 
rate in  all  its  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  mbifture,  and  dryneis.' 

The  terms  moift,  thick)  and  dry,  when  applied  to  the  at> 
mofphere,  we  certainly  can  form  fome  idea  of;  but  it  is  for 
the  fagacity  of  Mr.  Hunter  only  to  make  out,  what  Mate  of 
air  that  is,  which  he  calls  ' dujly*  The  article  Anatomy  oc- 
cupies about  half  a  column.  Though  certainly  ufelefs  to  the 
reader  in  its  prefent  form,  it  is  fomewhat  excufable  on  account 
of  the  well-meant  infinuation  conveyed  in  it,  that  the  ftudy 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe  is  effentially  neceffary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  veterinary  art.  The  procefs  for  making 
aqua-fortis,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  might  very  well 
have  given  place  to  an  account  of  its  effects  as  a  topical  re- 
medy. What  is  faid  of  the  afs,  might  have  been  fpared  alto- 
gether, as  the  editor  has  confined  himfelf  entirely  to  the  na- 
tural hiflory  of  that  animal,  and  that  in  a  very  curfory  and 
imperfect  way. 

Amongft  the  formulae,  we  find  an  old  fafhloned  pharma- 
ceutical melange,  under  the  title  of  Apostle's  ointment.  After 
detailing  the  recipe,  Mr.  Hunter  very  fhrewdly  remarks,  that 
*  it  is  called  the  apoftle's  ointment,  from  the  number  of  dry 
ingredients  that  compofe  it.' 

Mr.  Hunter  accounts  for  c  foundering  in  the  feet,'  from 
caufes  which  *  excite  malignant  humours,  that  Inflame  the 
blood,  melt  the  greafe,  and  make  it  defcend  downwards  to  the 
feet,  where  ltjettles,  and  caufes  a  numbncfs  in  the  hoofs.  'This 
is  rather  the  language  of  an  illiterate  blackfmith,  than  an  en- 
lightened veterinarian  !  With  fubmiffion  to  Mr.  Hunter,  we 
rather  fuppofe  that  foundering  in  horfes  arifes  from  a  gradual 
diftortion  of  the  fhape  of  the  foot  from  bad  fhoeing,  and  the 
vile  practice  of  cutting  away  thofe  parts  which  nature  intend- 
ed fhould  keep  the  heels  expanded.  If  this  be  true,  (and* 
we  believe  the  veterinary  college  will  fupport  our  opinion) 
Mr.  Hunter's  inftructions  to  pare  the  horfe's  foles,  and  pour 
in  a  hot  compofition  of  tallow,  &c.  are  highly  pernicious. 

What  has  been  here  faid,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  confi- 
de* as  palpable  evidence  of  the  many  and  great  faults  disco- 
verable in  the  work  before  us,  and  alio  of  its  general  infu.li- 
ciency  as  a  dictionary  of  farriery.  It  would  be  uncandid,  how- 
ever, not  to  acknowledge  that  fome  of  its  parts  are  unexcep- 
tionable. To  diftinguifh  which  thefe  are,  would,  however, 
demand  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  fufEcient  to 
place  the  pofTeffor  out  of  the  reach  of  improvement  from  any 
information  conveyed  in  the  work ;  and  we  are  bound  to  fay 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  young  veterinarian  would  run  a 
great  rifque  of  being  milled  by  the  errors  which  exilt  in  it. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  May,  1797.  O  Metron- 
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Aletrcnarijlon  :  or  a  nezv  Pleafurc  recommended,  in  a  Dijferta- 
tion  upon  a    Part   of  Greeek  and  Latin  Profody.     Svo.     £j. 
Jewed.     Johnfon.      1797. 

'  A  New  pleafure  recommended  !'  This  founds  well  :  and  3 
-**-  pleafure  it  muft  be  to  every  man  of  tafte  to  read  the 
verfes  of  the  mod  admired  poets  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  thefe  verfes  were  formed.  But  what  will  become  of 
our  great  fchools,  fhould  the  boys  unluckily  get  this  book  into 
their  hands  ?  What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  poor  lad  who  fhould 
take  delight  in  reading  a  Sapphic  ode  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  work  before  us  ?  He  might  feel  a  plea- 
fure, like  that  of  our  author,  in  reading  the  verfes :  but  his  pofte- 
riors  would  fufler  moft  undoubtedly  both  at  Eton  and  Weftmin- 
fter.  ' It  may  be  fo,'  the  author  will  perhaps  fay  :  '  yet  the  mafter 
ought  to  be  flogged,  and  not  the  boy.'  In  this  we  agree  entirely 
"with  him ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  fee  no  poflible  mode  of  form- 
ing the  tafte  of  a  young  man  at  thefe  great  fchools  ;  he  muft 
go  through  the  regular  difcipline  of  flogging  into  a  moft  bar- 
barous pronunciation  ;  his  ears  will  at  lalt  become  accuftomed 
to  the  vile  jargon  ;  he  will  laugh  at  an  unfortunate  falfe  quan- 
tity made  againit  the  rules  of  his  fchool;  and  in  the  next 
breath  fpout  out  a  line  of  Homer  or  Horace  with  a  third  at 
leaft  of  the  fyliables  pronounced  wrong. 

The  flighteit  attention  would  convince  us  of  the  laft  afier- 
tion,  if  our  ears  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  the  prefent  mode 
of  reading  in  the  learned  languages.  In  a  verfe  regulated  by 
a  certain  number  of  long  and  fhort  fyliables  following  each 
other  after  a  certain  order,  if  we  vary  the  pronouncing  of  the 
fyliables  in  each  verfe  according  to  our  caprice,  the  metre  is 
fpoiled  ;  and  the  fame  bad  effect  ought  to  be  produced,  as 
would  be  in  Englifh  verfe  by  a  falfe  pronunciation.  But  we 
talk  only  of  quantity  and  metre  in  the  learned  languages  :  we 
fay,  that  fuch  a  verfe  requires  da£tyls  and  fpondees — another 
a  trochee,  a  fpondee,  a  dactyl,  two  trochees, — a  third  a  mo- 
loflus,  an  anapreft,  and  two  dactyls,  and  fo  on ;  yet  having 
laid  down  the  rules,  we  think  no  more  of  our  quantities  :  our 
fpondees  are  converted  into  trochees,  our  dadtyls  into  tri- 
brachys. 

Of  this  we  have  a  number  of  excellent  inftances  brought 
forward  in  the  work  before  us ;  which,  if  the  fchoolmafters 
will  not  read  with  attention,  we  recommend  to  every  man 
out  of  the  trammels  of  fchool  difcipline.  The  circumftance 
which  gave  rife  to  our  author's  thoughts  on  this  fubjeel:,  fi- 
milar  to  what  has  occurred  to  ourfelves  upon  the  continent, 
is  told  in  a  pleafant  manner,  and  will  amufe  our  readers.    He 

was 
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was  walking  with  a  learned  ecclefiaftic  at  Rome,  In  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  when  (fays  he) — 

'  This  fpot  put  us  naturally  in  mind  of,  among  other  things, 
Horace's  being  accuftomed  to  make  it  one  of  his  walks,  and  of  the 
troubiefome  fellow,  whom  he  fo  divertingly  defcribes  to  have  faft- 
ened  on  him  there.  My  companion  began  repeating — Ibam  forte 
via  facra,Jicut  meus  efi  ?nos — in  quantity  too  new  and  pleating  to  my 
ear  to  be  patTed  unnoticed.  He  fmiled ;  and  faid,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect,  to  the  following  efFect : 

"  I  have  pronounced  all  the  words,  I  believe,  in  their  proper 
quantity ;  but  I  fuppofe,  that  you,  like  thofe  of  yowr  countrymen, 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleafure  to  know  here,  have,  to  your  lofs,  a 
way  of  reading,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  antient 
poetry,  I  mean  its  harmony — a  principal  conftituent  of  all  poetrv — ■ 
is  deftroyed  ;  merely  from  the  want  of  that  attention  to  quantity, 
which  you  doubtlefs  beftow  in  reading  the  verfes  of  your  own  poets. 
And  in  this  unreafonable  practice  you  are  more  or  !efs  countenan- 
ced by  the  generality  of  my  own  countrymen ;  by  all,  I  believe, 
who  have  not  liftened  to  the  do<ftrine  of  Mekerchus — the  great  am- 
baflador  of  a  little  ftate.  Such  pieces,  indeed,  as  that  to  which  we 
were  alluding,  though  they  are  not  written  in  poetical  language — 1 
and  are' therefore,  by  their  author,  called  fer?noni  propiora — are 
yet  written  in  hexameter  ;  and  might,  with  proper  attention  to 
quantity,  be  read,  every  line  of  them,  as  paflable  verfes  of  that 
meafure.  But,  according  to  your  way  of  reading,  you  feem  not 
to  allow  that  there  is  any  word  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages, 
which  conftitutes  a  fpondee,  anapeft,  or  ianfbus  ;  or,  in  fliort,  any 
foot  ending  in  a  long  fyllable  :  for,  as  far  as  I  can  obferve,  you  have  a 
rage  for  trocheeizing  and  daclylyzing  every  thing  ;  that  is,  you 
trocheeize  every  diflyllable  without  exception  ;  and  dadylize  every 
trifyllable,  whofe  penultimate  is  fliort;  whether  anapeft,  tribrachys, 
or  amphimacer  ;  carrying  the  fame  inclination  to  the  polyfyllables  5 
never  pronouncing  two  long  fyllables  together ;  and  ending  every 
word  invariably  fhort.  Thus,  in  the  line  I  repeated,  there  are  no 
lefs  than  fix  ditfyllables ;  of  which  but  one,  unfortunately,  is  a 
trochee  ;  and,  confequently,  that  is  the  only  one  you  pronounce 
properly,  making  trochees  of  all  the  reft  :  though  three  of  them, 
ibam,  facra,  Jicut,  are  fpondees  ;  one,  via,  an  iambus ;  and  one  a 
pyrrhic,  meus ;  and  I  did  no  more  nor  lefs  than  pronounce  them 
io.  Of  the  laft,  indeed,  the  pyrrhic,  meus,  ending,  as  it  does, 
fliort,  I  allow  that  you  might  make  a  tolerable  hand  ;  if  it  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  preceded  by  at  as  a  monofyllable ,  and 
might  twang  off  the  daftyle  and  fpondee  at  the  end,  ut  meus  eft 
mos,  currently  enough,  like  Di  quoque  fylvas  :  but,  the  ut  being 
unluckily  ftuck  to  fie,  a  fpondee  is  formed  ;  and  whenever  a  pyrrhic 
is  preceded  by  a  fpondee,  or  an  anapeft,  or  any  other  word  ending 
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(as  it  muft  in  hexameter)  with  a  long  i'yllable,  it  is  impoffibfe  for 
you,  until  you  get  rid  of  a  bad  habit,  to  pronounce  it  rightlv.  For 
do  you  not  make  the  fame  cacophony  with  pedc  in  this  verfe — 

'  Abfentis  ranae  puliis  vituli  pede  preffis  ? 
though    not  deficient  in  melody,  when  properly  pronounced  :  the 
termination  with  a  pyrrhic  before  a  fpondee  being  to  be  found  in 
the  mod  polifhed  poems  ;  as  in  the  Georgics,  where  we  find — 

1  Victor  equus,  fontefque  avertitur  et  pede  terram 
Crebra  ferit ; 

the  latter  part  of  which  verfe  too,  a  monofyllable  preceding  a  pyr- 
rhic, you  would  read  well  And  indeed  {o  you  ought;  as  fome 
amends  for  the  ftrange  mifconception,  which,  according  to  your 
cuiiom,  you  muft  give  in  the  beginning,  to  a  hearer  unacquainted 
with  the  verfe  ;  who  would  fuppofe  you  to  be  fpeaking — inftead  of 
a  victorious  horfe — of  fome  mild  and  juft  conquering  hero;  for 
you  would  pronounce  it — ficlor  a?quus — two  trochees.  The  lat- 
ter part,  I  fay,  you  would  read  well,  becaufe  the  pyrrhic  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  monofyllable.  But,  had  the  verfe  ended — as  it  mioht 
harmonioufiy  have  done — thus,  crebra  ferit  pede  terram,  I  have  a 
nioft  violent  fufpicion  that  yon  would  be  quite  thrown  out.  Little, 
however,  I  mult  confefs,  is  loft  by  tacit  erronrs  in  reading  xhtfer- 
/  propiora,  where  no  great  harmony  is  aimed  at  by  the  poet. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  reeding  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and, 
particularly,  the  very  beautiful  odes  of  our  author  ;  every  meafure 
of  which  is,  I  apprehtnd,  more  or  lefs  lamed  by  you  ;  the  fapphic, 
perhaps  the  leaft,  becaufe  it  ends  with,  what  are  your  favourite  feet, 
a  dactyle  and  two  trochees  :  and  though  it  begins  with  a  trochee 
too,' yet  that  trochee  mn ft  be  followed  by  an  ugly  fpondee,  in  which 
of  courfe  you  muft  be  wrong.  Nay,  this  beginning  trochee  muft 
prefent  itfelf  handfomely,  without  a  monofyllable  for  its  fir  ft  mem- 
ber, or  you  will  not  admit  it.  How  do  you  begin  the  fecond  ode  } 
Do  you  not  fay — Jam  satii  f  Now  if  jam  satis  be  right  in  the  firft 
line,  the  two  following  mould  begin  with  Grqnditiis  and  Dexiera  : 
but  I  know  that  in  thefe  words  you'fhcrten  the  fecond  fyllable,  and, 
to  the  death  of  ali  harmony;1 — by  your  beloved  daftylization — the 
third  alio  !  In  the  afclepiad  meafure — Maecenas  atavis  edite  >egibur 
— vou  feem  to  halve  the  maUer :  fpoilin?  onlv  the  moloff'us  and 
anapeft  at  the  beginning,  becaufe  they  terminate  with  long  fylLbles ; 
and  pronouncing  rightly  the  two  daftyles  with  which  it  concludes 
— unlefs  indeed  they  be  fplit  into  three  fuch  words  as  dulce  decui 
meum  :  when,  inftead  of  two  daclyles,  you  read  them — though  the 
firft  alone  is  fo — as  three  trochees.  From  the  fame  affection  to 
trochees,  you  make  cruel  work  with  the  poet's  own  favourite  triea- 
fure,  called,  after  him,  Horatian,  as  well  as  Alcaic;  wheie  the 
fpondee  (or  iambus)  and  the  bacchius  are  fure — bscaufe  they  are 
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feet  ending  long — to  be  fwtfted  by  jzoii  to  diffoeation  ;  for,  inftead 
of  faring,  as  you  fnould.  Vtaes  ut  aha,  you  fay,  rides  ut  alt."> ; 
thereby  confounding  the  fenfe  too,  as  there  is  no  fubftantive  with 
which  aha  can  agree.  Cicero,  in  his.  Oftitor,  f..\s — concerning 
fome  cuftomarv  ppotra$ions  in  the  languge  in  which  he  wrote — 
*  Impeiratum  eft  a  confuetudine  ut  peccare,  fuavkatis  caufa,  liceret.' 
Now,  if  a  fnnilar  j;iea  could  be  admitted  in  favour  of  your  aiftom 
of  reading;  if  any  fuaVity  of  found,  any  fuccourto  the  fenfe  were 
gained,  you  might  adhere  to  it,  and  continue  thus  finning,  againft 
profody  at  Jeaft,  not  only  with  fome  excufe,  but  even  with  fome 
fhow,  or  fome  pretence,  of  grace.  Unhappily,  neither  to  one  or 
the  other  has  it  the  (hadow  of  a  title.  For  when,  by  this  moil 
ahominably-abfard  eufiom"  you  deftroy  at  once  both  the  found  and 
feufe,  you  feem  to  fin  merely  from  a  love  of  the  very  uglinefs  of 
finning;  as  the  fame  autnour  f lys,  in  his  Office",  was  Caefar"s  cuf- 
tom,  in  regard  to  the  paymenl  of  debts — '  Tanta  in  eo  peccandi  li- 
bido fuit,  ut  hocipfum  earn  df.ledarat,  peccare,  etiam  fi  caufa  non 
etfet.'     p.  1 1. 

From  this  converfation  our  author  was  led  to  examine  the 
propriety  of  the  Englifh  mode  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek; 
and  he  adopted  the  rigid  plan  of  quantity  in  preference  to  any 
other,  The  effecl:  of  this  plan  will  be  eafily  feen  by  any  one 
■who  reads  a  few  lines  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  by  this 
flricl  rule  :  or  by  an  inftance  in  this  book,  we  may  judge  in 
feme  degree  of  the  new  mode  recommended — 

'Ades,    Pater  Supreme, 
Thv  head  with  glory  beamy  ! 

With  glitter  and  with  names  what  fufs  ! 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

Lcnefque  fub  noftem  lufurri, 
When  lads  to  meet  their  lafles  hurry. 

Mufpe,  forores  Palladis,  lugenf, 
And,  uMurder"d  Metre  I'"  fweils  their  loud  lament. 

They  tread,  tor  firm  ground,  on  the  fl;ppery  ice. 

'Ouroq  K.atiatoc,  wr'  avnp, 
He  whom  the  world  mould  moft  revere, 
'Ocmj  a&keio-QM  Trteur'  £7rto"rarai  Bporm9 
Nor  is  to  wrath  emie'd,  yr  quits  his  godlike  tone. 

HtfV  TCJ   ^IHXltp   yap.    0«f-  £&!TTl   fpOVElV^ 

And  force  united  dare,    too  earth  and  hell  combine  ! 
To  jog  thro'  life  with  glee,  this  maxim  fix  upon — 

Ei  fl>J  KftiX  TTafJtj    TM  TXflKU  aTSpKTZQV. 
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law  tx0VTES  fjtoipav  »  yivaorxofitVy 
Or  as  a  pimple  flight  what  is  in  truth  a  wen. 

Axx'  ectt*  a\y6y$  y  fiporow  Trapoi/Mot. — 
Wife  is  indeed  the  child  that  knows  it  own  pappa, 

Ei  (xoi  ytvoiro  TTapOsvos,   KaM  te  ncti  Tepziva, 
I'd  envy  not  or  Perfia's  king,   or  emperor  of  China. 

At'Sjjfj  0iXcu,  km  onfjiOTai,   ipaarai  tk  ttovziv  rs> 
O  roufe  !  and  rid  yourfelves  of  faults,  that  do  fo  clofely  twine  t'ye  * 

Tmpune  quidvis  facere,  munus  regium — 
So  Memmius  cry*d  of  old,  but  wifer  times  may  come. 

Heroes  !   before  this  truth,  how  faints  your  faded  ray — ■ 
Nifi  utile  eit  quod  facimus,  ftulta  eft  Gloria  !'     p.  39. 

That  this  plan  may  be  purfued  in  England,  is  proved  by- 
experience.     For — 

J  I  have  feen'  (fays  the  author)  <  a  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  taught  at  home  to  read  his  Homer  and  Virgil  in  this 
manner:  and  in  each  of  them  he  could  get  a  very  good  lelfon  with- 
out ever  making  a  fingle  errour  in  regard  to  quantity.  This  led 
him  to  the  fame  attention  to  every  one  of  the  Horatian  meafures ; 
in  which,  as  it  was  very  eafy  for  any  boy  to  be,  he  was  equally 
perfect.  He  had  been  acquainted  indeed  at  the  fame  time,  left  he 
ihould  be  punifhed  afterwards  for  doing  right,  with  our  ufual  man- 
ner of  reading ;  which,  from  the  great  pleafure  and  the  beauty 
that  he  found  in  the  contrary  practice,  he  held  in  high  derifion. 
Yet  upon  being  fometimes  bid  to  read  fo,  that  by  proving  the  bad 
he  might  hold  fait  to  the  good  ;  and  being  reminded  that  thefe  new- 
fangled notions,  as  they  may  be  called,  though  they  are  really  old 
ones,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  public  fchools,  he  could  read 
as  badly,  when  he  chofe  it,  as  the  firft  mafter  of  the  firft  fchool  in 
Great  Britain ;  or,  at  leaft,  as  badly  as  the  mafter  reads  to  his  boys, 
or  lets  them  read  to  him,  whatever  he  may  be  pleafed  to  do  in  pri- 
vate. Our  youngfter  could  even  bring  himfelf  to  fay— though  he 
could  riot  help  laughing— 

vlQsM  yrfETccZevs."      F.  37. 

To  give  rules  for  quantity,  is  the  intention  of  our  profodies. 
Thefe  rules  ihould  be  obferved  in  practice.  For  the  doubtful 
quantities,  we  mull  ftudy  verfe;  but  if  we  read  thefe  verfes 
without  regarding  quantity  ftrictly,  the  true  quantity  will  not 
be  learned ;  and  in  profe,  we  fhall  offend  like  the  mailers  of 
the  great  fchools.  But  to  keep  boys  to  this  true  quantity,  is 
an  arduous  talk ;  and  a  flip  would  be  eafily  noticed  by  a  boy. 
Hence  we  believe  the  mailers  rather  rejoice  at  the  prefent 
mode,  which  is  a  cover  to  their  indolence-  In  profe,  cano 
anjl  cano  are  pronounced  alike,  as  are  alfo  malo  and  mcilo  j  and 
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the  fame  happens  to  the  nominative  and  ablative  firigifl'af  of 
the  firfl  declenfion ;  but  if  our  author's  mode  were  adopted, 
thefe  differences  muft  be  noted  in  reading:  and  to  offend 
againft  them,  would  be  a  greater  fault  than  an  occafional  flip 
in  the  pronouncing  of  a  proper  name. 

To  make  this  mode  eafy  in  heroic  verfe,  It  is  recommended 
to  confider  it  as  compofed  of  anapjefts,  and  not  da&yls  ;  by 
which  means  we  mould  certainly  get  rid  of  many  faults,  into 
which  we  fall  from  our  da£tyli(ing  mode  of  fpeaking  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  This  confideration  too  will  lead  us  to  the 
propriety  of  examining,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  true  read- 
ing of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  we  do  not  every  where  agree 
with  our  author  •,  but,  notwithstanding  at  times  the  quaint- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle,  the  pleafure  which  we  have  received,  and 
the  many  ingenious  hints  fcattered  through  the  whole  book, 
encourage  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  of  tafte  in 
claflical  literature. 

/i  Trcatife  upon  the  Law  of  Ufury  and  Annuities  by  Francis 
Plowdcn>  of  the  Middle  "Temple,  Bamjhr  at  Law.  %vo. 
9*.     Boards.     Butterworth.     1797* 

*HPHE  fubject- matter  of  this  treatife  is  importantly  connect- 
■*■     ed  with  the  prefent  date  of  fociety,  and  has  attracted  the 
laudable  folicitude  of  the  legal  and  equitable  departments  of 
Britifh  jurifprudence. 

,  In  times  when  the  advantages  of  'extenfive  commerce  have 
been,  little  underftood,  and  when  men  of  philofophical  or  re- 
ligious abftra£tion  pronounced,  with  oracular  confidence, 
maxims  to  govern  the  bufy  intercourfe  of  life,  it  was  not 
furprifing  that  any  profit  fought  to  be  acquired  by  pecuniary 
loans,  mould  have  been  regarded  as  prepofterous,  or  branded 
with  the  moft  difhonourable  appellations  ;  hence  the  quibbling 
fophiflry  with  which  this  fubje£t  is  difcuffed,  even  by  the  fa- 
gacious  Ariftotle  j  and  hence  the  fierce  declamatory  inve£tives 
againft  ufury,  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in 
the  early  chnftian  church.  The  different  habits  and  commer- 
cial purfuits  of  the  modern  world  have  rendered  it  neceffary 
to  difcard  the  reveries  of  the  philofophers  and  fchoolmen,  who 
have  argued  and  fulminated  againft  the  practice  of  lending 
money  for  gain  ;  and,  indeed,  fome  fpeculators  have  plaufibly 
maintained  the  abfurdity  and  impolicy  of  any  legal  interference 
wjth  refpect  to  the  terms  of  pecuniary  negotiations. 

Between  the  two  extreme  opinions,  our  legiflature  has  adopt- 
ed a  cautious  medium  : — in  regulating  the  rate  of  intereft,  it 
has  endeavoured  at  once  to  check  the  encroachments  of  ava- 
rice, and  to  favour  the  convenience  and  the  enternrife  of  trade. 
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By  the  annuity  nc~l,  it  has  to  a  certain  degree  protected  the 
diitreiTed  and  the  inexperienced  borrower  from  the  harpy 
fangs  of  the  nefarious  money-jobber.  An  acquaintance  with 
pie  leading  cafes  which  have  been  judicially  decided  under 
thefe  Itatutes,  and  the  principles  by  which  the  determinations 
of  thole  cafes  have- been  avowedly  regulated,  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  the  community. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Plowilen  has,  on  feveral  occafions,  been 
refpectably  diftinguifhed  \  and  we  do  not  think  his  reputation 
will  be  leflened  by  the  prefent  treatife.  Mr.  Plowden  traces 
the  hiflory  of  ufury  from  its  eariiefr  period,  and  difcovers 
much  learning,  and  induftry  of  refearch  into  the  various  opi- 
nions which  have  been  held  by  different  writers  on  the  moral 
part  of,  the  fubjecT  The  reit  of  the  work  is  more  ufefully 
occupied  by  a  correct  and  well  arranged  ftatementof  the  prin- 
cipal de  iiions  of  our  courts  in  queftions  of  ufury  and  annui- 
ties, with  fuitable  comments. 


The  Saa-fich   Mirfirel ;    or>  Maritime  Sorrows.     A  Poem,  in 
Six  Cantos.     410.     5*.  Boards.     R.  White.     1796. 

rfvis  me  fc -e.  fays  Horace,— if  you  will  make  your  readers 
weep,— you  muil  weep  ftrft  yourfelf.  By  a  parity  of rea- 
foi.iig,  this  author  teems  to  have  concluded  that  if  you  want 
to  make  your  readers  fick,  you  muft  be  fick  yourfelf  firft;  and 
having  experienced  the  qualms  and  queafinefs  of  fea-ficknefs, 
he  very  gentroufly  does  his  bed  to  communicate  the  fame 
agreeable  fenfations  to  his  readers.  There  is  novelty  at  leaft 
in  the  defign  :  and  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  execution  we  our- 
fe'ves  can  anfwer,  probatum  eft.  The  colouring  is  fo  vivid, 
and  the  images  fo  appofite  to  the  occafion,  that  thofe  who  have 
any  bowels,  cannot  but  find  then  moved — 

*  O  hand  a  vafe — alas,  alas,  too  late, 


a  fluice  prevails, 


The  world  is  delug'd,  iponges,  mops,  and  pails.' 

Such  are  our  author's  elegant  exclamations ;  for  we  entreat 
the  reader  to  be  allured  that  there  is  no  hne-drawn  allegory  or 
ingenious  turn  in  the  title  j  real  vulgar  fea-ficknefs  is  the  fub- 
je£t  of  this  poem. 

Along  .vith  this  whim  Heal  mock-heroic,  is  introduced,  for 
we  oar.uot  fay  connected,  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter, 
chief!;/  relative  to  fubjecls  of  tafle  and  the  fine  arts.  Our 
chief  painters  are  briefly  chara£terifed.  Mr.  Knight,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Landfcape,  is  attacked  in  fome  of  his  pofitions  ; 
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but  the  minftrel's  raoft  formidable  ftri&ures  are  bellowed  on 
Mr.  Bromley,  author  of  a  hlftory  of  the  fine  arts,  whofe  re- 
fentment  expreffed  againft  the  royal  academicians,  is  declared 
to  be  the  occafion  of  this  indignant  fatire. 

Of  the  writer's  criticifm  we  (hall  give  a  fmall  fpecimen. 
We  cannot  fay  much  in  favour  of  the  general  merit  of  the 
poem.  It  is  without  plan,  obicure,  and  careiefs,  to  a  degree 
of  flovenlinefs  ;  and  we  no  not  mean  it  as  an  excufe,  when  we 
fay,  the  author  probably  could  write  better  if  he  would  take 
more  pains — 

*  A  Cofwav's  fervour,  chain'd  to  fafhion's  fize, 
Spurns  at  reftraint,  and  with  the  boldeft  vies. 
The  groups  of  Rigaud  nervoufly  combin'd, 
Difplay  extenfive  difcipline  of  mind. 
See  Wheatley  form'd  by  poliih  of  the  town, 
Make  rural  fcenes,  the  golden  age,  his  own  : 
And  We  flail,  playful  in  Idalian  groves, 
Difport  with  Venus,   neftle  with  her  doves; 
Then  borne  exulting;  on  a  fteed  of  fire, 
To  greater  deeds — Miltonic  flights,  afpire. 
Yet  Bromley  hors'd  upon  a  broom  efTays, 
With  wizard  wit  to  worry  plum'd  R.  A's. 
Thy  colours,  Zoffanij  !  propitious  lave, 
The  aftor's  fleeting  graces  from  the  grave. 
Intrepid  Northcote,  with  afpiring  foul, 
Pants  for  expreffion,  and  attains  the  goal. 
Obferving  Smirk?,  replete  with  comic  wiles, 
With  foftnefs  irritates,  with  truth  beguiles. 
A  rugged  Barry,  by  ambition  flung, 
The  wary  Greek's  reluctant  bow  had  flrung : 
While  modeft  Stothard's  temper'd  fweetnefs  charms, 
Winds  round  the  heart,  and  without  effort  warms. 
Yet  baleful  Bromley,  like  a  moon-calf  fcowls, 
And  inward  burns  to  drug  their  birth-day  bowls.'   p.  36. 


Projed  for  a  perpetual  Peace.  A  Ph'ihfophical  Effay.  By 
Emanuel  Kant,  Profejfor  of  Ph'ilofophy  at  Konigfberg.  Tranf- 
latedfromthe  German.  %vo.  Is.6d.  Vernor andHood.   1796. 

'T*HIS  work,  fo  much  celebrated  on  the  continent,  at  laffc 
■*"  makes  its  appearance  in  an  Engiifh  drefs  :  and  though  the 
temper  of  our  country  is  not  very  favourable  to  political  dif- 
cuflions,  we  are  perfuaded  that  there  are  ftiil  left  among  us 
men  of  candour  and  enlarged  minds,  who  can  read,  without 
flying  into  a  paffion,  the  theory  of  a  philofopher  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  one  of  the  moft  defpotical  courts  in  Europe. 
To  fuch  men  we  recommend  the  work  before  us,  not  only 
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becaufe  the  fubject  is  highly  worthy  of  their  attention,  but 
becaufe  they  may  hence  form  fome  judgment  of  a  man  whofe 
writings  make  an  sera  in  the  philofophy  of  Germany.  To  the 
Reevites,  the  Painites,  in  fhort  to  all  men  who  have  formed 
themfelves  into  clubs  in  this  kingdom  for  the  perfecution  of 
political  opinions,  by  law,  by  clamour,  by  faihion,  or  by  any 
other  mode  whatsoever,  this  book  can  offer  no  attraction  ;  he 
who  wifb.es  to  read  it  with  profit,  muft  come  to  it  with  an  im- 
partial mind, — he  muit  come  to  it  with  a  portion  of  the  fame 
Spirit  with  which  it  was  dictated. 

Many  have  been  the  projects  for  perpetual  peace.  So  much 
the  better  for  human  nature.  They  prove  that  the  glory  ac- 
quired by  war  is  factitious  j  and,  by  the  continuation  of  thefe 
efforts,  we  may  reafonably  prefume  that  mankind  will  in  time 
be  wife  enough  to  fee  that  war  is  folly.  Every  religious  man 
knows  that  it  is  founded  upon  vickednefs  :  and  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  commiferation  cannot  preient  itfelf,  than  the  fight  of 
two  chriftian.  nations  thronging  to  their,  places  of  worfhip  on 
a  fall  day  :  when  in  the  act  of  deploring  their  fins,  one  of 
them  certainly,  perhaps  both,  are  guilty  of  duplicity  in  the  fight 
of  God.  For  the  fin  of  continuing  in  an  unjuft  war  is  greater 
than  all  their  other  faults  j  and  there  could  not  be  a  war  with- 
out an  aggreffor.  At  the  fame  time  we  do  not  think  that  the 
firft  attack  of  one  nation  is  a  (uf&pient  excufe  for  the  other> 
which  without  mercy  retaliates  ;  retaliation  is  a  word  not  to 
be  ufed  by  a  chriftian  king,  or  people  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  im- 
preffed  on  chriftian  cabinets,  that  every  life  loft  beyond  abso- 
lute neceflity,  is  murder,  not  in  the  poor  foldier  who  com- 
mitted it,  but  in  the  wretch  who  in  cool  blood  advifed  his  So- 
vereign, or  the  people,  to  fuch  an  act  of  wickednefs  or  bar- 
barity. 

The  preliminary  articles  laid  down  by  Kant  for  a  perpetual 
peace,  are  as  follows  — 

.  '  No.  treaty  of  peace  mall  be  efteemed  valid,  on  which  is  tacitly 
referved  matter  for  future  war. 

4  Any  flare,  of  whatever  extent,  (hall  never  pafs  under  the  do- 
minion of  another  flate,  whether  by  inheritance,  exchange,  pur- 
chafe,  or  donation., 

'  Standing  armies   (miles  perpetuus)   (hall  in  time  be  totally  abo- 

fiflied: 

'  National  debts  mall  not  be  contra£ted  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining the  interefts  of  the  flate  abroad. 

'  No  flate  fhall  by  force  interfere  with  either  the  conflitution  or 
government  of  another  flate. 

'  A  flate  fhall  not,  during  war,  admit  of  hoftilities  of  a  nature 
that  wouid  render  reciprocal  confidence  in  a  fucceeding  peace  im- 
pofiible :  fuch  as  employing  affaffins  (percvjjbrcs),  poifoners  fve* 

nefci}% 
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tiefici),    violation    of  capitulations,    fee  ret   inftigation    to   rebellion 
(perducllio),   &e.'      p.  2. 

Under  each  of  thefe  heads  are  very  good  remarks :  but 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  ftartled  with  our  author's  firft 
requifite  for  the  government  of  fiafes.  Nay,  if  the  author  were 
an  Englifhman,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  would  be  fafe 
from  the  wifdom  or  the  folly  of  fome  of  our  attorney-gene- 
rals. We,  who  think  that  the  dictum  of  an  attorney  general, 
that  there  has  been  a  conftitution  in  England  ever  lince  the 
time  of  Julius  Coefar,  and  the  dictum  of  Thomas  Paine  that  we 
have  no  conftitution  at  all,  are  equally  libels  againft  common 
fenfe,  fee  nothing  in  the  following  paragraph  which  is  incOn- 
fiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution.  At  the  fame  time 
we  muft  warn  our  readers  that  the  word  '  republican'  does  not 
in  Germany  convey  the  precife  idea  which  it'doesin  England  : 
for  to  a  German  ail  Englifhmen  are  republicans,  and  a  limit- 
ed kingly  power  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  theory  of  a  repub- 
lican government. 

*  The  civil  conftitution  of  every  ftate  ought  to  be  republican.    , 

*  The  only  conftitution  refuking  from  the  idea  of  the  focial  com- 
pact, upon  which  every  good  legiflation  of  a  nation  ought  to  be 
founded,  is  a  republican  conftitution.  It  is  the  only  one  eftabiifiied 
upon  principles  compatible  with,  firft,  the  liberty  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  fociety  in  the  quality  of  men  ;  fecond,  with  the  fub- 
miffion  of  all  to  a  common  legiflation,  as  fubjecls  ;  and  third,  with 
the  right  of  equality,  which  all  fhare  as  members  of  a  ftate.  This 
then  is  the  only  conftitution,  which  in  refpect  of  right  ferves  for  a 
primitive  bafis  to  all  civil  conftitutions ;  it  remains  now  to  be  fheun, 
whether  it  alfo  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead  to  a  perpetual  peace.' 
p.  13. 

Some  other  definitive  articles  are  laid  down,  and  a  federa- 
tion of  ftates  is  propofed.  In  the  difcuffion  of  this  queftion 
all  the  folemn  trifling  of  Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  Vattel,  is 
treated  with  deferved  contempt,  as  founded  upon  the  folly  of 
<liplomatical  pretenfions.  From  the  requifites  laid  down,  it  is 
evident  that  this  perpetual  peace  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in 
our  days  :  yet  if  the  chriflian  religion  did  not  teach  us  that  it 
will  happen  in  a .  future  generation,  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
gives  us  fome  grounds  for  believing  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  this  defirable  event. 

Some  admirable  obfervations  are  made  on  the  folly  of  fepa- 
rating  politics  from'  morality  :  and  the  intriguing  politician, 
under  which  clafs  we  fear  are  ranged  mod  of  the  ftatefmen 
pf  modern  times,  will  fee  with  pain  that  philofophy  is  fapping 
the  foundation  of  his  deteftable  art.     The  lawyers  who  read. 

this 
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this  work,  ftiouM,  if  they  foe]  any  indignation  againft  the 
writer  recolh  \\  that  the  lawyers  on  the  continent  are  vi- 
olent f  menni  i  >  thefo  io.-nng  <;elcrit;tio:»;  for,  abroad,  law  is  a 
perplexed,  intricate  faience,  dealing  in  haul  names,  <  hi- fly 
Latin.  The  pleadings  are  not  intelligible,  except  to  me:1  of 
the  craft:  a  plain  thought,  which  might  be  exprefild  in  five 
words,  is  extender:  through  half  a  dozen  fbeets  of  paper;  : 
fenf<*  is  out  of  the  CjUcftiOn,  every  thing  is  determined  by  pre- 
cedents: a  caufe  rrray  Be  fo  perplexed  that  it  fhall  take  up 
years  before  it  comes  to  a  decifion'}  and  a  poor  man  cannot 
venture  upon  a  prpcefs.  With  this  remark  in  view,  all  who 
are  aco,uainted  with  (he  continent  will  fee  with  what  propriety 
its  lawyers  are  reprobated. 

«  So  far  from  potTe  fling  ;his  practical  fcience  which  they  boafr  of, 
thefe  expert  politicians  have  orjly  the  QUjining  of  bufinefs;  foleiy 
occupied  in  flattering  the  ruling  power,  becaufe  their  perfonal  i:i- 
tereft  is  bent/red  by  it;  they  facrifice  the  union,  and  would  ^if 
they  were  able)  ftibvert  the  whole  world.  This  is  what  happens 
to  all  lawyers  by  j  rpfeffion,  who  are  not  occup'ed  in  legiflatipn. 
Without  reafening  upon  the  laws,  they  are  obliged  to  execute  them; 
the  1ml  which  appear  then  are  : Iwaysthe  bed  to  them,  and  nothing 
can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  mechanical  order  to  w  hich 
they  are  accuftomed.  Neverthelefs,  the  fpcl"ry  which  they  have 
acquired  of  adapting  fhemfelycs  to  all  orcumfrances,  infplres 
them  with  the  vanity  of  believing  that  they  can  likewife  judge  of 
the  univerfal  principles  of  right  and  of  government. 

*  The  multiplicity  of  their  connections  cauFes  them  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  nun,  and  they  take  this  know- 
ledge for  that  of  man,  though  it  is  very  different,  and  though,  to 
obtain  the  latter,  'it  is  neceflary  to  cbntertipTafe  man  rv.d  his  facul- 
ties in  a  more  elevated  pofnt  of  view.  Proud  of  their  fpirit  of  ob- 
fervation,  do  they  afp'.re  to  ci^il  and  public  right  ?  They  will  be 
able  to  carry  thither  only  the  fpiiit  of  chicane;  thev  will  ?p]  ly  their 
mechanical  mode  of  proceeding  even  there;  where  defj  otic  laws 
have  no  exiflei.ee.  and  where  reafon  tolerates  no  other  eonftraint 
than  that  of  a  legal  liberty,  the  fole  and  only  foundation  of  a  con- 
fiitution  which  can  guarantee  right.  Upon  this  tie  pjaiftitMnei  in 
the  law  reflects  very  lit'le  ;  he  jane'es  i ;n -ft  if '  ablt  t</  (etch  h  E  no- 
tions from  experience;  and,  without  haying  need  of  prirrij  !cs  of 
reafon,  he  applies  to  the  conflitutions  which  fawe  hitherto  puffed 
for  the  beft,  though  they  are  aln;oft  all  contrary  to  right,  to  obtain 
the  idea  of  the  bell  pofiible  conftittition.'     p.  52. 
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A  "Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  T.  F.  Palmer,  arid  IV.  Skirving, 
durin?  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  i  794,  on  board  the  Surprife 
Tranfpcrt.      By  the  Rrv.   Thomas  Fyjlic  Palmer,  late  of  Queen's 
College,   Cambridge.      8w.      is.  6d.     Robinfons.      1797. 
'TpHE  reports  which  had  been  circulated  injurious  to  the  charac- 
•*-     ter  of  Mr.  Palmer,  rendered   this  juthfication  neceiTary.     If 
the  narrative  be  true  (and   we  have  yet  met  with   no  corrtradi&ioil 
of  it),  it  exhibits  instances  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of 
the  vefTel,  which  fill  the  mind  with  an  indignation  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  expreflion.     It  refts  with  him  to  explain  whether  he  a&ed  thus 
of  hirnfelf,  and  therefore  may  plead  the  impulfe  of  his  own  difpofi- 
tion  ;  or,  whether  he  was  fet  on  by  others  to  embitter  the  fufFerings 
of  his  pafTengers  in  this  uncommon  degree,  by  the  temptation  of  a 
reward  which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  rejecl. 

Thoughts  on  a  fare  Method  of  annually  reducing  the  National  Debt 
of  Great-Britain,  ivithout'  imprfng  additional  Burden!,  upon  the 
People  \  and  which  at  the  fame  Time  laill  tend  to  diminijh  the 
Number  of  Poor  Per  fans,  and  gradually  annihilate  the  Poor- Rates. 
By  Matthias  Koops,  Efq.      2>v.      is.  bd.      Symonds.      1796. 

Like  moft  other  thoughts  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  not  worth  a  far- 
thing ;  though  by  the  author's  plan  of  imiverfal  tontine,  and  gene- 
ral annuity,  government  is,  at  the  end  of  fifty-one  years,  10  gain  the 
net  fum  of  455,769,31 1/.  4*. 

Differ  t  at  io  de  Rebus-gefiis  ei  Eloquent  ul   lulielmi  Pitt,  el  de  Re>pub~ 
lied  ab  eo  turn  Pace  turn  Bell)  adtninifirata,. 

A  Differ  tat  ion  on  the  Services  and  the  E.'oqttence  of  IVilliam  Fifty 
and  on  the  Ails  of  his  Adminif  ration  b>th  in  War  at,d  Peace, 
/[to.     2s.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1797. 

This  Latin  effufion  feems  to  be  the  work  of  fome  young  lie* 
gian,  who  blindly  admires  the  fuppofed  ability  of  which  he  Is  an  in- 
competent judge.  He  declares  himfeif  to  be  whoHy  uninfluenced 
by  the  fpirit  of  party  ;  while  every  page  of  the  pamphlet  tends  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  contrary  fuppofi  urn. 

When  the  minifter  was  placed  a'c  the  head  of  the  ftate,  he  found 
it  (fays  this  declaimer)  bleeding  with  the  wounds  inflifted  by  the 
American  war;  a  war  which  had  reduced  the  Briti1)  commerce  to 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and,  among  other  misfortunes,  bad  nearly  over- 
whelmed public  credit.  He  direifte'd  his  fagacity  and  ivilaorri  to  the 
arduous  talk  of  remedying  theie  evils,  a;n;.  fuccefs  attended  his  ef- 
forts. The  fuccefs,  however,  of  which  th'.s  w  iter  (peaks,  refulted 
from  a  feries  of  peace  ;  and  was  fo  far  i:  orn  being  promoted  by  the 
objedl  of  his  falfe  panegyric,  that  it  was  obltr^fted  and  retarded  by 
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the  fcbemes  of  the  premier,  by  his  ufelefs  armaments,  and  extrava- 
gance tii  c  K[H  nditUYe. 

The  .  ret  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  prefent  war  (equally  unjustifiable 
with  the  American  war,  and  much  more  pernicious)  is  pompoufiy 
blazoned,  but  without  regard  to  truth  ol  colouring.;  and  the  delay 
of  peace  is  attributed  to  the  feverity  of  fate,  not  to  the  real  and 
immediate  caufe, 

The  Latinity  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  defpicable  ;  but  it  is  not  re- 
commended by  force  or  elegance. 

Publicol a.  A  Sketch  of  the  Times  and  prevailing  Opinions,  from  the 
Revolution  in  1S00,  to  the  prefent  Year  1810.  AddrrjfeJ  to  the 
People  of  England,  and  now  firjt  tranflated from  the  Ruffian  Copy. 
S.o.      3.-.      Wright. 

This  manner  of  writing  hifiory  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  has  fome 
advantages  to   the  writer.      He   may  range  at  plea  Aire  through   the 
legions  of  fiction  ;  and  he  may  give  a  plaufibility  to  his  infinuations, 
which  it  will  not  be  eafv  fenoufly  to  refute.     But  unlefs  he  brinos 
as  much  wit  as  wifdom  into  the  composition,  it  will  in  general  ex- 
hauft  the  patience  of  the  reader  before  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
fion,  and  found  out  the  drift  of  the  whole.     Various  methods  have 
been  lately  adopted  to  reprefent  reformation  of  every  kind  as  con- 
nected with  danger.     The  prefent  effort  is  one  of  them.     We  are 
led  through  reforms  to  a  revolution,  refembling  that  of  France,  with 
all  its  confequences :  and  an  opportunity  is  taken  to  exhibit  fome  of 
the  leading  characters  of  the  prefent  day,  who  are  enemies  to  war  and 
corruption,    as  therefore  friends  to   the  French  and  to  a  revolution. 
Whether  all  this  be  fair,  is  a  question  the  author  has  not  ailed,  and 
which  he  may  think  it  rude  if  we  were  to  anfw'er.     It  is,  however, 
more  strictly  within  the  limits  of  our  province  to  fay  that  he  evin- 
ces considerable  talents  ;  and  if  we  are  not  charmed  with  his  princi- 
ples, we  have  derived  fome  amufement  from  his  detail  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  revolution,  though  too  abfurd  in  its  kind  to  deform  the 
annals  of  a  nation  of  rational  creatures. 

'Three  Letters  addreffed  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Failure 
of  the  late  Kegociation.  Including  a  feiv  Hints.. on  the  Conduct 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Affairs.  8vo.  is, 
Jordan.      1 797- 

After  a  review  of  the  late  negotiation  for  peace,  drawn  up  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  candour,  the  writer  of  thefe  letters  urges 
the  people  to  infill:  on  an  immediate  peace,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  many  political  evils  we  labour  under.  He  queftions  the  since- 
rity and  patriotifm  of  the  ministry,  and,  without  entering  into  the 
caufes  of  the  war,  contends  that  a  neceffary  war  ought  to  end,  when 
the  necessity  which  gave.it  birth,  ceafes.  Thefe  topics  are  enforced 
bv  the  ufuai  arguments,  and  much  novelty  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
a  track  fo  beaten. 

A  Narrative 
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A  Narrative  of  the  Revolt  and  Injur retlion  of  the  French  Inhabitants 
in  the  I/laud  of  Grenada.  By  an  Eye-Witnefs.  Svo.  Vernor  and 
Hood.      1795. 

In  a  former  number  we  noticed  a  publication  on  the  fame  fub- 
jecl  by  a  Grenada  planter  *. — This  pamphlet  is  on  the  oppofite  fule 
of  the  queftion,  aud  feems  to  be  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  go- 
vernor and  prefident.  It  however  throws  no  new  light  on  the  facls  ; 
and  the  conclufion  to  be  deduced  from  both  pamphlets  is,  that  our 
own  valuable  Weft  India  poffeffions,  and  the  property  of  the  plant- 
ers have  been  fhamefully  facrificed  to  the  vifionary  project  of  con- 
quering S^  Domingo. 

A  Letter  to  tfie  Right.  Hon.  William  Curtis,  Lord  Mayor  of  t hie  City 
of  London,  on  the  National  Debt  and  Refources  of  Great  Britain  ; 
interfperfed  with  Obfcrvations  Financial,  Comma  cial,  and  Politi- 
cal :  and  in  Reply  to  Paine 's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Etigli/k 
Syflc?n  of  Finance.'"  By  Simeon  Pope,  of  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
Gent,      Svo.      is.     Stockdale.      1796. 

Simeon  Pope,  Gentleman,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  in  a  violent 
paffion  againft  citizen  Thomas  Paine  :  but  in  the  midft  of  his  paf- 
lion  he  can  hardly  find  words  ftrong  enough  to  panegyrife  the  kino- 
and  W»  Curtis,  once  lord  mayor  of  London.  As  few  people  out 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  likely  to  aik  for  the  work,  we  will  aive 
an  extract  or  two,  to  (how  our  author's  ftyle  and  manner  of  reafon- 


*  As  it  will  appear,  I  flatter  myfelf,  from  the  foregoing  authentic 
ftatements,  that  the  ftrength,  opulence  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try are  nearly  doubled  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty  to 
the  throne,  that  his  reign  properly  confkered  and  compared,  may 
be  juftiy  pronounced  the  moft  profperous  of  any  in  the  Britifli  an- 
nals.'     p.  33. 

Every  thing  fiourifhes  at  prefent  in  England,  according  to  our 
gentleman's  account  of  it :  and  it  is  unlucky  for  him  that  a  faux  pas 
lately  in  the  bank  fliould  have  overthrown  one  of  his  moft  folid  ar- 


guments— 


1  I  have  before  mentioned  that  circulating  fpecie  inflead  of  being 
contracted,  has  been  more  than  adequate  for  general  ufes.  It 
may  be  ahked,  where  refts  the  fuperflux  ?  I  anfwer  at  the  Bank  of 
England.'     p.  49. 

After  many  other  encomiums  on  the  bank,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lewing  affertion — 

*  That  the  bank  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  its 


See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  215. 
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translations,  may,  to  a  moral  certainty  be  concluded,  from  the 
confideration,  that  its  direction  is  compofed  of  2.4  men,  eminently 
diftinguiflied  for  wealth  and  character. 

•  Such  men  having  moft  at  (take  from  their  immenfity  of  com- 
mercial connection,  muft  necefTarily  be  fuppofed  to  view  with  an 
inquifitive  eye,  and  to  weigh  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  judgment, 
every  matter  that  can  pofiibly  affect  the  intereft  of  the  bank. — From 
a  principle  of  felf-pretervation,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  public  inte- 
grity, the  directors  would  indifputably  be  the  firfl  to  give  the  alarm, 
were  they  to  difcover  the  moft  diftant  fymptoms  of  a  decline  in  the 
national  firm.  Hence  an  actual  infolvency,  or  even  an  approach 
towards  it,  is  not  to  be  conceived,  confident  with  any  known  prin- 
ciple of  reafon,  prudence,  or  common  fenfe,  by  which  a  moft 
opulent  body  of  individuals  can  be  actuated. — To  imagine,  in  (hort, 
that  fuch  men  will  either  open  a  door  to  their  own  ruin,  or  fuffer 
the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  their  own  fafety,  to  be  undermined 
by  a  concealment  of  circumftances,  is  the  grofleft  abfurditv  ima- 
ginable.'    p.  53. 

Of  the  two  publications  from  citizen  Paine  and  gentleman  Pope, 
circumftances  are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  former:  and  though  we 
give  the  gentleman  the  fuperiority  over  the  citizen  in  moft  of  his 
data,  and  think  very  unfavourably  of  the  citizen's  reafoning,  we 
muft  confefs  that  in  the  latter  point  the  citizen  is  fuperior  to  the 
gentleman. 

Thoughts  on  National  Infanity.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon.  x797- 
National  infanity,  according  to  this  author,  is  vifible,  when  the 
majority  of  a  nation  difcover  a  total  ignorance  of  their  own  real 
advantage,  —  when  they  manifeft  an  extreme  incapacity  of  reafon- 
ing concerning  it  with  any  juftnefs  or  accuracy,— -when  they  plunge 
headlong  into  meafures  highly  pernicious  or  deftruftive, — and  when 
they  liften  to  no  rational  remonftrances  upon  the  fubject.  He  brings 
various  inftances  from  the  hiftory  of  (his  country  :  and,  according 
to  his  definition  of  national  infanity,  he  might  have  brought  the 
whole  hiftory  of  other  countries.  But  this  way  of  condemning  na- 
tions in  the  lump,  is  fomewhat  unfair  j  and  the  prefent  fituation  of 
this  country  is  too  ferious  for  wit,  even  if  the  author  poflefled 
any. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Moral  Feelings  of  Samuel  Thorntony  Rowland  Bur- 
don,  Hawkins  Brown,  Efqrs.   and  to  every  Member  of  the  Houfe- 
of  Commons  who  conjcientioujly  fupporis  the  prefent  Adminijl ration. 
Jn  a  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Efq.      Svo,      is.     Johnfon. 
1797. 

An  appeal  to   the  moral  feelings,    to    reafon,   humanity,    and 

confeience,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  in  vain.     It  is  here  made  with 

decency,  propriety,  and  eloquence.     The  topics  infilled  on  are, 
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the  general  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  fupport  given  by  thofe 
whom  the  author  terms  the  confcientious  part  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  the  minifter  in  the  queftionsof  parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  juftice  and  the  expediency  of  the  prefent  war.  We  recommend 
this  letter  to  thofe  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and.  if  they  deierve  the 
favourable  character  the  author  gives  them,  they  will  not  read  it 
with  indifference. 

A  Particular  Account  of  the  late  Outrages  at  Lynn  and  JVifbeach  . 
being  a  Pcjifcritt  to  Oie  Appeal  to  Popular  Opinion,  againjl  Kid^. 
napping  and  Minder.    By  John  Thelwall.  Svo.  bd.  Jordan.  1  796 

The  freth  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  difperfe  or  maltreat 
Mr.  Thelwall's  audiences,  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  order  in  fo- 
ciety,ofalIlaw,  and  we  may  furely  add,  of  all  fenfe,  common  or  acquir- 
ed, have  occafioned  this  narrative  as  a  poftfcript  to  the  Appeal,  &c. 
It  will  be  read  with  the  fame  intereft,  and  excite  the  fame  emotions. 
For  our  account  of  the  Appeal,  (fee  Cnt.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  453.)  It  appears  that  the  ftupidity  of  the  country  ma- 
giftrates  frill  impels  them  to  be  Mr.  Thelwall's  beft  friends,  to  give 
him  celebrity,  to  excite  curiofity  among  the  people,  and  confequent- 
Jy  to  fill  his  lecture-rooms. 

Coup-D'CEilfur  lei  Affignats^  et  fur  I'Etat  oil  la  Convention  aftueHe 
laiffe  les  Finances  dfes  SucceJJeurs,  let  Scptembre,  1795.  Tire 
defes  Debats.     Par  M.  D'lvernois. 

A  View  of  the  Affignats,  and  of  the  State  in  zvh'ich  the  prefent  Con' 
vent  ion  leaves  the  Finances  to  its  Succeffors,  Sept.  6,  I  795.  Taken 
from  their  Debates.     By  M.  D'lvernois.      $vo. 

This  work  confifts  of  two  chapters,  the  flrft  of  which  was  print- 
ed in  M.  D'lvernois'  anfwer  to  Madame  de  Stael's  pamphlet  on 
peace.  The  author's  intention  in  both  is  to  predict  the  downfall  of 
the  French  finances  ;  and  he  felicitates  hirnfelf  not  a  little  upon  his 
fuccefs  in  irritating  fome  members  of  the  convention,  which  he  af- 
fumes  as  a  proof  chat  his  calculations  muft  be  right,  and  his.deduc- 
tions  infallible.  Almoft  a  year,  however,  has  elapfed  without  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  was 
rafli,  although  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  decrees  and  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  will  no  doubt  gain  many  converts,  who  may 
think  that 'his  only  error  is  in  fixing  the  cataftrophe  at  too  near  a 
period.  It  would  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  our  readers  to 
follow  him  in  his  various  details ;  the  finances  of  a  nation  involving 
a  fpecies  of  arithmetic,  understood  by  very  few,  and  capable  of  much 
difguife.  He  endeavours,  however,  to  prove  that  the  French  have 
loll  an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  be- 
tides the  ruin  of  their  fifheries,  and  other  branches  of  induftrious 
employment.  He  propofes  that  all  fales  of  national  property,  made 
during  the  exiftence  of"  the  convention,  {halt  be  declared  null  and 
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void,  Jfhd  that  they  fhall  immediately  reftore  the  forfeited  eftates  to 
the  emigrants,  retaining  only  what  were  formerly  called  national 
domains.  Like  all  advifers  on  his  fide  of  the  queftion,  he  infifts 
on  monarchy  as  being  the  cure  of  all  their  political  evils  ;  and  con- 
chides  in  thefe  words.' — '  I  have  aflerted  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  the  invention  of  aflignats  gave  birth  to  the  war,  and  that  their 
deftruclion  will  bring  peace.  I  have  alfo  aflerted  that  the  republic 
will  perilh  as  the  monarchy  did,  by  the  finances.  I  repeat  thefe 
aflertions  with  redoubled  confidence,  and  I  appeal  to  events.  The 
pifture  which  I  have  drawn  is  not  a  picture  of  the  imagination  ;  T 
Have  traced  it  with  the  pencil  of  hiftory.' 

Lettre  du  Comic  D'Antraigues  aM.de  L  **  C  ****/»r/' Etat  de 
la  France.     2vo.      IX.      Dilly.      1796. 

Letter  from  the  Count  D'Antraigues  to  M.  de  I**  C****,  on  the 

State  of  France. 

This,  is  one  of  the  moft  implacable  enemies  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion we  have  yet  met  with.  Nothing  will  fatisfy  him  fhort  of  the 
full  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  regime,  which  he  contends  no 
man,  or  fet  of  men,  had  a  right  to  alter. 

Les  Intercts  de  V  Angleterre  fur  la  Maniere  dont  fe  terminera  la 
Revolution  de  la  France.  Adrejfc  au  Parlement  a" Angleterre* 
8-jo.     it.     Debrett. 

The   Interefs  of  England,  refpecling   the  Mode  in  tuhick   the  French 
Revolution  will  terminate.      Addrcjfed  to  the  BritiJJi  Parliament. 

The  production,  probably,  of  an  emigrant,  who  allures  us  that 
death  and  deftruction  muft  inevitably  follow  a  peace  made  with  re- 
publican France. 

De:   Effets  de  la   Violence  et  de  la  Moderation  dans  les  Affaires  ds 
France.      A  M.  Malouet.      Par  M.  de  Montlofer,  &c.   &c. 

Of  the  Effecls  of  Violence  and  Moderation  in  the  Affairs  of  France^ 
&c.     8vo.     is.6d.     Pe  Boffe.     1796. 

If  we  confidered  M.  IMontlofier  as  fpeaking  the  fentiments  of  his 
brethren  in  emigration,  we  fhould  congratulate  them  on  the  abate- 
ment of  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  their  having  adopted  a  greater 
degree  of  moderation  towards  the  men  who  at  prefent  have  the  lead 
in  France.  M.  Blontbfier  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  character  of 
?noderc ;  he  entertains  juft  and  proper  fentiments  of  the  nature  and 
effecls  of  violence  and  moderation  ;  he  ftates  with  fairnefs  the  ef- 
fects they  produced  in  the  courfe  of  the  revolution;  and  he  is  con- 
fiftent  in  hoping  that  tl.e  rroderr.te  fyilem  will  finally  prevail,  and 
the  happintfs  and  liberty  cf  the  French  nation  be  eftablifhed  on  the 
bafis  of  humanity  and  equity.  But,  like  all  emigrants,  he  clings  to 
the  caule  of  monarchy,  and  can  fee  nothing  firm,  permanent,  and 
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fteady  In  the  French  government,  till  that  be  eftablifned.  This, 
merely  as  matter  of  fpeculation,  is  fair  enough;  he  has  the  exam- 
ple of  England  before  him,  which  returned  to  monarchy  alter  a 
(kind  of)  republican  interregnum  of  nearly  twelve  years.  But  he 
appears  to  precipitate  a  queftion  which  the  French  were  probably 
never  lefs  difpofed  to  difcufs  than  at  prefent,  when  they  have  forced 
almoft  every  power,  with  which  they  have  been  at  war,  to  acknow- 
ledge their  republic,  and  accept  terms  of  their  dilation.  When 
their  minds  are  changed,  they  may  probably  adopt  the  limited  mo- 
narchy here  recommended,  and  which,  indeed,  had  the  French 
court  been  fincere,  would  have  been  long  ago  eftabhfhed.  As  a 
fequel  of  this  pamphlet,  the  author  has  publiftied — 

Trues  Sommaires  fur  des  Moyens  de  Paix  pour  la  France \  pour  {'Eu- 
rope, pour  les  Emigre's.      Par  M.  de  JMontJofer,  &c.  &V. 

Summary  View  of  the  Means  of  Peace  for  France,  Europe,  and  tlte 
Emigrants,  8-jo.  is.  6d.  De  Boffe.  1796. 
In  this  pamphlet,  however,  we  find  the  fpirit  of  the  emigrant  re- 
turning in  full  force,  and  the  author  endeavouring  to  reconcile  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  impofiibility  of  conquering  France,  with  the 
neceffity  there  exifts  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  not  fuffer  that  republic 
to  exiff.  Thinking,  as  he  does,  that  monarchy  alone  can  eftabliih  the 
fyftemofjuftice  and  humanity,  his  fentiments  are  not  incongruous,  but, 
like  thofe  in  the  former  pamphlet,  are  premature  and  unfcafonable; 
nor  does  he,  in  the  whole  of  h>s  produclion,  afford  a  reafonable 
ground  of  hope,  even  if  the  coalition  of  European  powers  were  to 
begin  again,  and  retrace  their  whole  progrefs,  from  the  ifTuing  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick's  proclamation,  to  the  laft  event  recorded  in  the 
gazette. 

POETICAL. 

The    Poet's   Fate,  a    Poetical  Dialogue.     By    George    Dyer.      Svo. 
is.  Gd.      Robinfi.ns.       1797. 

Mr.  Dyer,  who  has  frequently  made  his  appearance  before  the 
public  in  verfe  and  p.-ofe  with  fome  fuccefs,  affords  us  another  op» 
portunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  his  labours,  in  a  poem  contain- 
ing vivacity  and  harmonious  verfiricatinn.  We  cannot  fay  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  what  Horace  aiTerts  of  the  Greeks,  '  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotunda 
Mvfa  loqui  :'  neverthelefs  we  find  manv  pafiages  to  con  mend,  and 
much  fuperior  to  the  general  impoitations  from  ParnafTus  The 
fubjeel  of  the  poem  is  the  negjecl  of  literary  characters,  whom  Mr. 
D\er  thinks  entitled  to  a  more  liberal  patronage  than  hath  fallen  to 
their  lot, — making  good  the  remark  of  the  poet — 

*  Ploravere  fuis  non  refpondese  favorem 
Speratum  merti^.' 

With  Mr.  Dyer,  we  confefs  the  prefent  not  the  golden  age  for  ar> 
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thors :  and  it  is  with  forrow  we  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  an- 
other truth,  that  the  remunerated  few  on  record  have  owed  their 
good  fortune  more  to  the  cowardly  fears  of  their  patrons  than  to  a 
refpecl  for  genius.  A  number  of  names  are  cited  in  this  poem,  to 
prove  the  inattention  of  the  great  to  literary  merit — Yet  is  the  com- 
plaint far  from  novel ;  It  has  been  the  lamentation  of  pajl  times,  as 
well  as  the  prefenty  and  will,  we  fear,  continue  in  J'ecula  fecuh- 
rum  !  Men  born  to  titles  and  fortune*  attend  but  little  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind.  Pleafure  is  the  idol  to  which  they  facrifice. 
Philofophy  muft  ever  yield  to  trifle,  which  being  more  eafily 
obtained,  will  confequently  monopolife  purfuit.  Pleasure  is  a 
lady  acceffible  on  all  occafions  ;  Philosophy  a  coy  dame  whofe 
favours  are  to  be  gained  only  by  labour  and  perfeverance.  The 
following  fpecimen  from  the  poem  before  us  will  imprefs  the  reader 
with  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  our  author's  poetical  execution. 

*  The  tuneful  Dryden,  born  in  happier  days, 
Eam'd  but  fair  Ormond's  fmile,  and  Dorfet's  praife. 
Mark  him,  who  fram'd  his  creed  to  fuit  the  day, 
Nor  fuffer'd  politics  to  cloud  his  way, 
Now  vend  diftrefs'd  his  bare  unpolifli'd  line, 
Now  courtly  bend  at  adulation's  flirine ; 
In  ode,  play,  fatire,  try  his  varying  (kill, 
Still  poor  in  purfe,  though  rich  in  genius  ftill : 
Now  jeer'd  by  lords,  now  joftled  from  the  pit, 
Prais'd,  curs'd,  and  beaten  for  another's  wit :     • 
While  booby  critics  hoot  him  to  the  grave, 
As  traitor,  atheift,  libertine,  and  knave. 
At  length  due  honours  grace  the  poet's  duff. ! 
See  Sheffield,  noble  Sheffield,  raife  a  buft  ! 
And  Johnfon  throw  a  glory  round  a  name, 
Already  fhining  in  the  rolls  of  fame  !'     p.  22- 

Prifon  Amufements,  and  other    Trifles  :    principally   written  during 
Nine  Months  of  Confinement  in  the  Cajlle  of  York.     By  Paul  Po~ 
Jitive.     Svo.     4-f.     Boards.     Johnfon.      1797. 

From  the  author's  afiumed  name  (Paul  Pofitive)  and  the  motto 
he  has  adopted,  it  feems  probable  that  he  has  been  a  patriot  in  con- 
finement -T  but  whatever  may  be  the  warmth  of  his  patriotic  zeal, 
there  is  not  much  fervour  in  his  poetical  effufions;  they  however 
difcover  neatnefs  and  fometimes  elegance  of  compofition,  a  merit 
not  infigniheanc,  confidering  the  difagreeable  cireumftances  under 
which  thev  were  produced.  The  verfes  '  On  Moonlight,'  and  the 
*  Bramin,'  are  the  beft  pieces  in  the  volume  ;  the  following  lines 
from  the  Bramin  defcribe  a  curious  but  authenticated  iiacr  in  natural 
hiftory,  namely,  the  faicination  of  birds  by  the  eyes  of  the  fnake— '- 
1  The  dazzling  beams  intoxicate  their  fight, 
They  freeze  with  horror,  quiver  with  delight ; 
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From  bough  to  bough  the  fluttering  victims  hop ; 
Then  one  by  one,  entranced  and  helplefs,  drop ! 
Linnets  and  finches  perifti  in  the  (hare, 
With  many  a  fweet  inhabitant  of  air  : 
Why  fleeps  vindictive  thunder  in  the  flues 
When  poor,  unfriendeS  robin  redbreaft  dies  ? 
Thick  as  in  autumn  rain  the  weeping  leaves, 
The  falling  birds  the  monfter's  maw  receives: 
Till  gorged  with  daughter,  fatiated  with  prey, 
Slowly  he  trails  his  bloated  bulk  away  ; 
But  faint  with  motion,  and  with  food  opprefled, 
He  ftretches  all  his  lazy  length  to  reft.'     p.  105. 

A  Political  Eclogue.      Citizen    H.    7"***-^     Citizen    T**ni*jr, 
R.  B.  Efq,     \to.     is.  dd.     Fry.     1797. 

Waving  the  politics  of  the  eclogue  before  us,  we  acknowledge 
that  it  poflefles  fome  humour,  fome  poetry,  and  much  fire.  Had 
there  been  lefs  of  the  lafl  quality,  we  might  have  received  more 
pleafure  ;  as  for  us  reviewers,  we  profefs  ourfelves  of  no  party, — 
nullius  in  verba,  —  we  are  confined  to  no  fet  of  opinions.  Avaunt 
prejudices  ] — amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates.,  fed magis  arnica  Veri- 
tas'. Whether  a  production  ifllie  from  the  brain  of  a  whig  or  tory,  an 
ariftocrat  or  democrat,  we  ihall  with  candour  appreciate  its  value  : 
forever  yield  our  plaudit  to  virtue  and  merit,  and  with-hold  it  from 
wickednefs  and  imbecillity. 

The  perfonages  who  principally  figure  in  this  eclogue,  we  hope, 
do  not  rife  to  that  exalted  fphere  of  infamy  in  which  the  fpeeches 
they  are  here  made  to  utter  would  feem  to  place  them  ;  let  us  allow 
for  prejudice,  and  rather  conclude  the  poet  to  be  a  member  of  the 
vanquished  party,  who  invokes  the  Mufe  of  gall  by  way  of  confo- 
lation  for  his  disappointment. 

In  juftice  to  our  oblervations,  we  felect  a  fpecimen  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Citizen  T  **rn*y,  in  anfwer  to  his  republican  friend  citizen 
H.  T***e,  thus  delivereth  himfelf — 

'  To  thy  fuperior  genius,  aw'd,  I  bend, 
And  quit  for  ever  relative  and  friend. 
Again  my  fky-blue  Myrmidons  arife, 
In  full  review,  before  my  ravifh'd  eyes — 
On  this  lov'd  theme  enamour'd  let  me  dwell, 
Count  all  their  labours,  all  their  prowefs  tell, 
And  fondly  to  thy  partial  ear  defcribe 
The  zeal  and  follies  of  the  mongrel  tribe. 
I  fpoke,  and  phrenzy  kindled  at  the  found, 
And  party's  flaming  fpiiit  rag'd  around  ; 
That  fell  magician,  whofe  tremendous  power 
Unchains  the  furies  in  their  maddeft  hour ; 
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Whofe  wand,  like  death,  lays  all  diftin&ions  low, 

Unlocks  the  fources  of  domeftic  woe, 

Inflames  the  fiends  of  anarchy  and  ltrife, 

And  ftains  with  decpcft  lliade  the  all  of  life. 

D— 11— s,  the  intrepid  D — 11— s,  rav'd  amain, 

But  (till  the  doughty  champion  rav'd  in  vain. 

My  fans  culottes  around  the  huttings  hung, 

And  drown'd  his  periods,  ere  they  left  his  tongue, 

Staunch  to  their  friend,  and  by  his  caufe  infpir'd, 

One  foul  inform'd  them,  and  one  demon  fir'd. 

C e,  of  Borough  jacobins  the  bojft, 

And  giant  A — c — k,  in  himfelf  a  hoft, 
Stung  by  each  hoftile  vote,  with  fury  bum'd, 

"While  rhe  thrcng'd  High  fheet  fourer  growls  return'd. 

Trade's  fordid  habits  own'd  the  genial  hour, 

And  alter'd  Nature  felt  its  magic  power ; 

Sequerter'd  Parfimony  learn'd  to  live, 
And  Pride  to  floop,  and  Avarice  to  give; 

S y  his  triple-bolted  cheft  explor'd, 

And  drew,  without  a  figh,  its  glittering  hoard ; 
I  grafp'd  the  gold,  with  felf- applauding  grins, 
And  bow'd  obfequious  to  the  lord  of  fkins. 
The  ftarch  diiTentcr  left  the  unfinifh'd  prayer,  . 
And  rent  with  fhouts  prophane  the  groaning  air  ; 
In  vain  the  folitary  fpeakcr  growPd, 
Prim  mifies  wept,  and  ancient  maidens  howl'd ; 
No  crowds  befieg'd  the  conventicfe's  door, 
And  all  the  pious  mummery  was  o'er.'    p.  $. 

Such  is  tl.e  addrefs  of  citizen  T**rn*y,  to  whom  citizen  H, 
T***e  thus  repl;  eth — 

1  Unwearied,  refolute,  with  happi eft  art, 
And  (kill  confummate,  thou  haft  play'd  thy  part;. 
Inceflam  toild  the  rabble  to  bewitch, 
To  inflame  the  needy,  and  to  fleece  the  rich : 
Shed  round  the  poor  fanatic's  darkling  way 
One  glin  pfe  of  reafon,  one  enlivening  ray  ; 

Awhile  fufpended  P r's  unmeaning  rant, 

M  -  n's  pert  fneer,  and  A— -y's  holy  cant ; 

The  trembling  faint  from  H  — ll's  mad  pulpit  led, 

And  man)  a  iinner  fent,  undamn'd,  to  bed. 
But  bid,  to  fools  and  hypocrites,  adieu — 
Far  otiier  profpects  open  to  thy  view  ; 

Far  other  cares  thy  lab'ring  mind  await ; 

A  plunder'd  people,  and  a  falling  ftate. 

From  fcepter'd  tyranny  what  carnage  fpringss 

What  devaftation  from  the  pride  of  kings ! 
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By  England  train'd,  and  ravenous  for  prey, 

The  Imperial  eagle  wings  his  deathful  way; 

From  his  dire  beak  affrighted  regions  [legions?]  fly, 

And  trembling  nations  fhrink  beneath  his  eye  ; 

Hungarian  hell-hounds,  from  their  defarts  torn, 

With  favage  bowlings  wake  the  ftartled  morn  ; 

Climb  the  fteep  mountain,  burft  the  impervious  wood, 

And  range  with  horrid  joy  through  fields  of  blood  : 

Oe'r  Europe  rolling  in  his  fiery  car, 

Aloft,  the  Britifh  Demon  founds  to  war  ; 

From  the  four  winds,  from  Hell's  unfathom'd  deep, 

Collects  the  ftorm,  and  points  it  where  to  fweep. 

O  hafte,  my  friend,  and  join  the  patriot  band, 

That  toil  to  refctie  an  ungrateful  land  ; 

To  pluck  from  dying  Freedom's  latent  foes 

The  mafic,  and  give  the  wearied  world  repofe; 

To  wreft  from  Vanity  its  ftars  and  firings ; 

And  print  on  the  dull  fenfe  of  doting  kings 

Thofe  awful  leflbns,  to  oppreflbrs  read, 

When  Charles  expir'd,  and  wretched  Louis  bled. 

Yet  in  thy  path  fhall  many  a  thorn  be  found, 

And  legal  ruin  fiill  fhall  hover  round ; 

Unjufi:  impeachments,  Newgate's  living  grave, 

The  Tower's  black  turrets  frowning  o'er  the  wave, 

Thofe  felf-devoted  democrats  await, 

Who,    rous'd,  and  anxious  for  their  country's  fate, 

Unite  to  diffipate  the  impending  ftorm, 

By  French  improvements,  and  by  French  reform.'     p.  7. 

After  the  above  quotations,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  pronounce  the 
author  of  this  philippic  to  be  one  of  the  routed  phalanx  of  general 
Thellufon,  and  who,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  face  the  conftitu- 
tional  cannon  of  politics,  retires  to  the  defiles  of  Parnafius,  and  en- 
deavours with  poetical  grape-fhot  to  pepper  the  authors  of  his  dis- 
comfiture ;  imitating  poor  Hudibras  in  the  flocks,  who — 

'  Cheared  up  himfelf  with  ends  of  verfe, 
And  fayings  of  philofophers.' 

The   Cajlle  of  Olmutz  ;    a    Poem,  infcribed  to    La   Fayette.     \to^ 
is.  6 J.     Kearfiey.     1797. 

Unfortunately  for  the  numerous  herd  of  writers  of  blank  verfe, 
they  are  blind  to  its  difficulties.  The  trumpet  of  Milton  is  not  to  be 
founded  by  a  little  puffer  ;  yet  almoft  every  tyro  in  poetry  wan- 
tonly catches  it  up  at  times,  to  prove  the  madnefs  of  the  attempt, 
and  expofe  the  imbecillity  of  his  powers  ;  putting  us  in  mind  of  the 
Jrifhman,  who  being  afked  if  he  could  play  on  the  violin,  replied, 
*  /&  believed  h  could  if  he  were  to  try.''  We  are  led  to  thefe  reflec- 
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tions  by  the  poem  before  us,  which,  we  are  forry,  to  fay  contains 
more  tinfcl  than  gold,  more  bom  baft  than  fublimity  t  which,  though 
fo  eflentially  different  in  their  natures,  are  often  miftaken  for  each 
other  : — profeffus  »randia,   titrget. 

We   think  the  author   might  have  ufed   a  word  of  more  dignity 
for  the  exordium,  than  the  feeble  expletive  And. 

1  And  is  there  aught  in  the  concerns  of  men, 
That  calls  each  glowing  fympathy  of  foul, 
And  warms  it  into  action,  as  when  virtue, 
Pure  as  the  fount  of  light,  bends  her  meek  head 
Beneath  oppreffion,  yet  in  bending  ftiews 
In  its  full  force  the  dignity  of  man?'    p.  3. 

This  pafl&ge  is  ungrammatical,  and  redundant,  with  a  confufion 
of  imagery  ;  warming  a  ghvcing  fympathy,  virtue  bending  her  meek 
head,  z\\&  Jh,ewing  in  its  fores  the  dignity  of  man,  betrays  fuch  a  total 
want  of  judgment  as  would  difgrace  a  fchool-boy.  We  forbear  further 
quotation  from  a  performance  that  has  nothing  to  plead  in  its  favour, 
except  afeeming  forrow  for  the  fufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Fayette. 
Should  the-author  of  the  Caftle  of  Olmutz  be  of  any  profeffion,  we 
would  feriouflyadvife  him  to  make  that,  prof ejjion  his  wife,  and  inftantly 
divorce  the  Mufe,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  meretricious  lady,  and 
from  whofe  embraces  (if  we  may  appeal  to  the  prefent  brat)  no- 
thing can  be  expected  but  folly  and  the  rickets. 

RELIGIOUS. 

An  EJay  on  the  Philofophy  of  Chriftianity.  Part  the  Firji.  Con- 
taining Preliminary  Dijquif lions  on  Power,  and  Human  Prefe- 
rence.   By  Caleb  Pitt.      il?no.      3/.   Boards.      Gardiner.      1796. 

This  writer  means  well.  Whether  he  underftands  his  own  writ- 
ings, or  has  expreflcd  himfeif  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  his  read- 
ers, we  may  in  fome  degree  be  able  to  determine  from  the  follow- 
ing paftage — 

1  Power,  is  in  its  own  nature  an  actual  and  pofitive  being  :  and 
ontologically  confidered,  is  an  affection  of  being,  next  in  order  of 
nature  to  extenfion  and  duration,  it  being  eflential  to  all  actual 
being.  -  We  are  incapable  of  lorming  a  picturefque  conception  of 
power;  nor  is  it  a  tranfeript  by  reflection  frqm  our  confeioufnefs  : 
but  it  is,  like  extenfion  and  duration,  a  fimple  object,  of  thought, 
the  thought  of  every  one,  which  can  only  be  fingled  out  by  its  re- 
lations and  accompanying  objects.'     p.  2. 


*  The  efTentlals  to  the  exiftence  of  power  evidently  are  ability, 
capacity  related  to  that  ability,  and  fuitable  circumftances  to  valua- 
ble operation.'     p.  25. 

Letters 
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Letters  to  William  Foley,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Carlijle,  on  his 
Gb;eclions  to  a  Reform  in  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Commons,  and 
on  his  Apology  for  the  Influence  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament  ;  Being 
Striclurcs  on  the  Effay  upon  the  Britijh  Conftitution  introduced  in 
his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy  :  t'jith  an  Appen- 
dix.     Svo.      is.  fezved.     Johnfon.      1796. 

Thefe  Letters  are  written  in  a  verv  acute  and  maniv  manner,  dif- 
play  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubjecr,  and  effectually  confute 
the  doctrines  they  were  written  to  exjwfe. —  Dr.  Paley  owes  a  reply- 
to  his  own  reputation,  fince  affluence  of  circumitances  affords  him 
a  confeience. 

We  forbear  to  make  extracts  from  this  publication,  the  whole 
being  entitled  to  a  ferious  perufal. 

Obfervations  on  the  Principles  of  Chriflian  Morality  and  the  Aprflo- 
lie  Character  :  occasioned  by  Dr.  Palef  s  Kieiu  of  the  Evidences 
of  Chriftianity.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  A.M.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Owen.      1 796. 

It  is,  we  believe,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Dr.  Paley  is  a  writer 
of  great  ability  ;  and,  though  we  can  by  no  means  afcribe  equal 
commendation  to  his  Evidences  of  Chriflianity,  as  to  his  Hor*z 
Paulina,  we  yet  think  his  Evidences  merit  confiderable  praife.  la 
the  fame  light  they  are  viewed  by  Mr.  Roberts  himfelf,  who,  not- 
withftanding  he  beftows  this  general  approbation,  confiders  them  as 
entitled  but  to  qualified  praife.  Having  plainly  Hated  the  grounds  of 
his  objections,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  fenfibly  fupports 
them,  though  not  with  the  precifion  we  expected  to  have  feen. 

Selefl  Effay s  en  Scriptural  Subjecls  ;  viz.  1 .  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  our  Lord's  Prophetic  Office.  2.  On  the  Office,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  3.  On  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  G  of  pel  Mini- 
fry.  4.  On  Fafting.  c|.  Refleclions  on  the  Human  Nature  of 
Chrift.  By  N.  Meredith.  izmo.  is.  6d.  Boards.  Matthews. 
1796. 

Thefe  EflTavs  are  calculated  for  only  one  clafs  of  readers.  The 
intention  of  the  author  to  difcriminate  exactly  between  the  offices 
of  the  three  nerfons  in  the  Godhead,  was  certainly  laudable;  and 
all  muft  agree  with  him  that  the  perfons  feparating  from  the  church 
of  England,  on  a  pretext  of  greater  conformity  to  its  articles,  are 
highly  culpable  in  neglecting  to  addrefs  their  prayers  to  the  Holy 
Gholt,  and  meditating  on  the  appropriate  marks  of  his  character. 
It  is  the  intention  of  one  effay  to  rectify  this  error :  but  we  cannot 
fay  that  our  author  every  where  fucceeds  in  his  defign,  any  more 
than  in  his  reflections  on  the  human  nature  of  Chriit.  It  is  true 
that  in  one  place  he  refcues  himfelf  from  the  fufpicion  of  herefy. 

'  Thus  it  appears,  from  the  facred  fcriptures,  that  the  fame  bleif- 
ed  perfon  who  was  and  is  God  over  ail ;  "  by  whom,"  and  "  for 

whom," 
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whom,"  arc  all  things  ;  for  whofe  "  pleafure  they  were  created, 
and  by  whom  they  are  held  in  exigence ;  the  adoration  of  angels  ! 
and  the  hope  of  men  !  was  himfelf  a  man,  and  that  in  every  ftagc 
and  circumitance  of  his  life,  from  helplefs  infancy  to  niaturer  age, 
he  actually  felt,  and  was  affected,  as  any  other  man  would  have 
felt,  had  he  been  in  the  fame  circumftances,  and  as  free  from  fin 
as  Chrift  was.'     p.  165. 

Yet  there  is  danger  that  in  this  efTay  the  ftrong  language  held 
upon  the  humanity  may  impair  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift, 
juft  as  the  attempt  to  refcue  the  character  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  from 
neglect,  is  not  unattended  by  fome  encroachments  on  the  fpiritual 
nature  of  the  two  other  perfons  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  efiay 
on  falling,  though  recommended  by  the  author's  practice,  is  not 
likely  to  gain  any  converts ;  but  as  the  whole  work  '  has  been  for 
fome  years  a  fource  of  the  moft  delightful  meditation  to  him,'  and 
certainly  manifefts  a  good  temper  and  difpbfitiori  tinctured  with  a 
fpice  of  enthufiafm,  we  may  congratulate  him  that  he  has  been  fo 
long  (o  innocently  employed  as  to  himfelf,  if  not  profitably  to 
others. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Infpiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  Doctrines  contained  in  them  :  being  an  Anfwer  to  the  two 
Parts  of  Mr.  T.  Paine 's  Age  of  Reafon.  By  Thomas  Scottt 
Chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hofpital.      12/1:0.      is.      Jordan.      1796. 

Mr.  Paine's  arguments  againft  the  books  of  Mofes  are  anfvver- 
ed  in  a  plain  popular  manner ;  and  if  the  author  had  flopped  there, 
he  would  have  acted  prudently  ;  but  he  appears,  in  fome  in- 
stances, to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  myfticifm.  Thus  the  victo- 
ries of  Jofhua  are  made  to  be  typical  of  thofe  obtained  bv  Chrift 
over  the  enemies  of  his  people:  —  the  hiftorical  books,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  difficulties  allowed  to  be  in  them,  are  maintained  to 
have  been  written  under  the  fuperintending  infpiration  of  the  holy 
fpirit : — the  word  Satan  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  various  places  of  the 
Old  Teftament :  but  in  this  the  author  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  antagonift  ;  Satan  may  be  ufed  in  a  thoufand  places  in  its  pro- 
per  (enfe  of  adverfary.  Our  author  ftill  maintains  that  they 
were  children  {lain  by  the  two  bears,  according  to  the  order  of 
Elifha  ;  we  fay,  upon  the  authority  of  the  text,  that  they  were 
men  in  the  vigour  of  life: — the  evangelifts  are  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten  by  the  fuperintending  infpiration  of  the  holy  fpirit  ;  yet  on 
the  genealogies  we  have  theie  words ;  '  I  fuppofe  they  copied 
fuch  matter  from  the  public  records.' — We  might  adduce  feveral 
other  things,  which  weaken  our  author's  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  controverfy  ; — we  might  refer  to  his  mode  of  treating  the 
Trinity,  which  may  excite  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  orthodox, 
muft  raife  a  prejudice  againft  him  in  the  minds  of  unbelievers,  and 
was  not  at  all  neceflary  towards  the  maintaining  of  his  argument  ;— - 

but 
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but  we  would  rather  refer  to  things  with  which  we  were  more 
pleafed.  We  were  glad  to  fee  that  he  defended  the  hifrory  of  Jo- 
nah ;  and  we  extract  with  pleafure  the  vindication  of  St.  Paul,  be- 
caufe  we  once  knew  a  man  of  great  acknowledged  abilities  and  li- 
terature, led  firft  into  fcepticifm,  according  to  his  account,  by  the 
error  into  which  he  fuppofed  that  apolile  had  f.illen.  Our  au- 
thor's explanation  is  perfectly  jull,  and  deferves  the  atten  inn  of 
fceptics  and  infidels,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  give  up  a  jeft  for 
found  argument — 

*  Mr.  P.'s  opinion  that  the  apoft'e's  difcourfe,  is  '  doubtful  jar- 
gon,— as  defri.ute  of  meaning  as  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at  the  fune- 
ral,' will  not  be  generally  acceded  to.  He  might  ha"e  found  out. 
St.  Paul's  meaning,  if  he  had  honeftly  fought  it  with  as  much  dili- 
gence, as  he  had  ufed  in  burbfquing  it.  lam  Aire  his  langu  gc  On 
this  fubject  mull  appear  jargon  to  every  man  of  fober  unde.rftan.d- 
ing :  and  therefore  noanfwercan  be  required.  He  next  retorts  the 
apoftle's  words  upon  him,  and  repeatedly  calls  him  a  fool  !  The 
judge  of  the  world  mull  decide  on  which  part  the  folly  lies.  But 
had  Mr.  P.  duly  confuiered  the  nature  of  death,  which  s  not  ^  fo- 
lutely  ceafing  to  ejtift;  but  ceafing  to  exift  in  the  former  Ananner: 
he  would,  as  a  naturalilt,  have  feen,  that  except  fe^ds  die,  they  are 
not  quickened.  "  Unlefs  they  die,  they  abide  alone,"  as  our  Lord 
alio  fays ;  who  is  thus  involved  with  the  apoftle  in  our  author';,  per- 
emptory charge.  The  feed,  before  it  grows,  ceafes  as  much  to  be 
a  grain  of  corn,  as  a  man  at  death  ceaies  to  be  a  living  man  ;  and 
is  as  abfolutely  irrecoverable  to  its  former  mode  of  exiftence  by  any 
human  power  :  yet  it  fprings  up  into  a  new  life,  incomprehenfibly, 
by  the  power  of  God;  as  men  will  rife  at  the  la  ft  day.  So  that 
the  illuftration  is  fufficiently  juff.  and  clear:  even  though  ingenuity 
can  find  out  fome  (hades  of  difference,  with  which  men  in  general 
are  wholly  unacquainted.'     ?.  102. 

If  the  whole  work  had  been  written  like  the  above,  we  muft 
have  given  this  anfwer  the  preference,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  to  moff. 
of  thofe  we  have  feen  :  but  there  are  many  inaccuracies  which  give 
too  much  advantage  to  the  adverfary.  The  conciufion  we  recom- 
mend to  all  parties  engaged  in  this  controverfy — 

*  I  would  now  obferve  in  conciufion,  that  a  ferious  mind  is  the 
grand  requisite  for  obtaining  fatisfaction,  in  an  enquiry  of  this  na- 
ture. It  the  reader  firicerely  defires  to  be  preferved  from  miffake, 
and  directed  into  the  way  of  truth  :  let  him  give  the  Bible  itfelf  an 
impartial  and  diligent  inveftigation.  Let  him  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  confeience  without  referve,  while  he  waits  for  fuller 
information.  Let  him  ufe  his  underftandinp-,  and  not  be  determine 
ed  by  his  paffions  and  prejudices.  Let  him  afk  himfelf,  whether 
he  be  as  willing  to  be  convinced  the  Bible  is  true,  as  the  contrary  > 
And  if  he  be  conlcious.  that  he  is  not,  let  him  honeftly  enquire 

after 
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after  the  caufe  of  this  prejudice.  For  if  pride  or  love  of  forbidden 
objects  bias  his  mind,  an  impartial  verdict  cannot  be  expected. 
Let  no  man,  who  would  know  the  will  of  God,  pay  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  wit,  ridicule,  eloquent  declamation,  or  virulent  abufe : 
thefe  pleafe  corrupt  nature,  but  they  always  tend  to  obfcure  the 
truth,  or  confufe  and  miflead  the  mind.  .Finally,  as  the  belief  of 
a  God  is  taken  for  granted  by  all  parties ;  and  as  God  muft  in  all 
fenfes  be  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  wifdom  ;  let  every  enqui- 
rer beg  of  him  to  ftrengthen  and  affift  his  judgment,  to  keep  his 
mind  unbiaffed,  to  enable  him  to  diflinguifh  truth  from  error,  and 
to  guide  him  in  the  path  of  everlafting  felicity.'     p.  156.  * 

Univcfal  Benevolence.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parifli  Church 
of  Ca/Ior  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  on  IVednefday,  Dec.  28///, 
1  796,  before  a  Friendly  Society  of  Tradefmen  and  Artificers,  and 
pubhjked  at  their  Reque/l.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Turner,  A.  M. 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  &c.  §vo. 
6d.  Scatcheid.  1 797. 
Plain  practical  advice,  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearers,  —  a 

praife,  at  leaft,  equal  to  that  of  its  being  an  objeft  of  criticifm. 

A  Caution  to  Young  Perfons  againfl  Infidelity.  A  Sermon,  preached 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Ej/ex-fireet,  London  ;  Sunday,  April 
3d,  1796.  By  John  Difney,  D.D.  F.  S.  A.  Svo.  6d.  John- 
fon.     1796. 

The  worthy  preacher  of  this  difcourfe  very  properly  calls  upon 
young  men  to  fufpend  their  judgments  before  they  join  the  ftand- 
ard  of  infidelity.  The  caution  is  a  very  good  one,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  times  not  unfeafonable ;  but  we  have  too  great  a  contempt  for 
the  infinuations  of  modern  infidels,  to  think  that  they  can  have  anv 
effect  on  a  mind  well  educated,  or  much  on  a  young  man  tolerably 
inftrufted  in  his  bible  by  his  parents  and  teachers. 

Jacob  in  Tears.      A  Sermon,  preached  Feb.   19,    1786,  on  Occafion 
of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Treacher,  Feb.  Jib  preceding,  in  con- 
fequtnee  of  Wounds  he  had  received  from  Ruffians,   Jan.  Jth  pre- 
ceding.    By  Charles  Bulkley.      Svo.     6d.     Johnfon.      1795. 
In  an  Advertifement,  we  are  told  that  this  fermon  is  publifhed  at 
this  diftance  of  time  from  its  being  preached,  on  account  of  a  con- 
nexion it  is  found  to  have  with  the  author's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  now 
preparing  for  publication  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  connection  it  is 
impofiible  for  us  to  difcover.     The  difcourfe,  by  itfelf,  is  not  dis- 
creditable to  the  piety  and  talents  of  the  venerable  author,  whofe 
former  writings  (OBconomy  of  the  Gcfpel,  &c.)  have  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public. 


The 
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The  Path  of  the  Jujl  like  the  Jhining  Light  :  a  Sermon  occafoned  by 
the  Death  of  Henry  Keene,  Efq.  who  departed  this  Life  Feb.  14, 
1797,  in  the  Seventy -firji  Year  of  his  Age;  preached  at  Maze- 
fond,  Southivark,  Feb.  26,  1 797»  ky  James  Dore.  Svo.  is, 
Gurney.  1797. 
This  honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  ufeful  member 

of  fociety  may  haveufes  beyond  that  object.     The  author  gives  a 

rery  happy  illuftration  of  his  text,  and  recommends  the  example  of 

the  jult  man  with  energy  and  ability. 

A  Compendious   Diclionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  :   containing  a  Biogra- 
phical Hiflory  of  the  Perfons  ;   a  Geographico-Hiflorical  Account  of 
the   Places ;   a  Literal,    Critical,   and  Syfiematical  Defcription  of 
other    Objects,  "whether    "Natural,   Artificial,   Civil,    Religious,  or 
Military  ;   and  an  Explication  of  the  appellative  Terms  mentioned 
in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and  the  Apocry- 
pha ;  including  the  Significations  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Words 
occurring  therein.      Likewife    a    brief  View    of  the   Figures   and 
Metaphors  of  Holy  Writ.      izmo.      6s.  Boards.     Button.     1796. 
A  good  work  of  this  kind  is  a  defideratum,  and  will  probably  long 
remain  fo.     There  is  much  of  ufeful  information  in  the  compen- 
dium before  us ;  but  the  editor  fplits  on  the  fatal  rock,  the  fyftem 
of  Calviniftic  theology,  to  which  he  is  mo  ft  violently  attached.     If 
all  the  fcholaftic  and  metaphyseal  phrafes,  ufed  from  the  time  of  St. 
Auguftine  to  the  prefent  days,  could  be  expunged,  the  work  would 
admit  of  confiderable  improvement,  by  the  infertion  of  much  more 
ufeful  and  important  matter. 

Remarks  on  a  Publication,  entitled,  "  A  Serious  Admonition  to  the 
Difciples  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  all  other  Infidels."  By  Abraham 
Binns.      &vo.      is,      J79^* 

The  Serious  Admonition,  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer,  and  which  is 
printed  here,  was  a  loofe  ftieet,  difperfed,  probably,  among  the 
poor,  as  an  antidote  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reafon.  In  it,  the  dying 
moments  of  Voltaire  and  Mr.  Komairie  are  contrailed  ;  and  Voltaire 
is  faid  to  be  the  hero  of  T.  Paine,  and  modern  infidels.  Mr.  Binns 
objects  to  this  mode  of  attacking  deifis,  and  is  for  meeting  them 
by  fair  argument.  His  predilection  for  them,  however,  is  more 
obvious  than  for  the  religion  of  the  orthodox  :  and  what  he  advan- 
ces  on  the  ufes  of  prayer,  will  not-,  we  apprehend,  be  approved,  even- 
by  the  more  liberal  divines.  As  to  the  Serious  Admonition,  it  is,  like 
all  proclamations  againft  Paine's  works,  an  invitation  to  read  them  ! 

DRAMATIC. 

XJtrum  Horum  :  a  Comedy  of  Two  Ails.  As  it  is  now  acting,  with 
great  Applaufe,  at  the  refpeclive  Theatres  of  London  and  Amfhr- 
dam.     Zvo.      is.     Murray  and  Highley.      1797. 

A  very  dull  and  poor  attempt  at  a  politico-dramatic  performance. 

AGRI- 
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Fir  ft  Report  from    the    Selecl    Committee   of  the  Houfe  of  Com; 
appointed  to   take   into   Conjideration    the  Means   of  promoting  the 
Cultivation  and  Improvement  of  the  i:cjh-,  vnindofed,  and  unpro- 
ductive Lands  of  the  Kingdom,     8vo.      is.      Debrett.      1796. 

The  main  refolutions  to  which  the  inquiries  of  this  committee 
have  led,  are  the  following — 

*  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  wade  lands  and  commons  cf 
the  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  parliament  can  poffibly  be  directed. 

'  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
•ranting  of  a  bounty  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  in 
lands  at  prefent  lying  wafte,  uncultivated,  or  unproductive,  would 
not  only  be  the  means  of  augmenting  in  a  considerable  degree  that 
valuable  article  of  food,  but  might  alfo  have  the  effect  of  promot- 
ing the  improvement  of  extenfive  trafts  of  land  at  prefent  of  little 
value. 

4  Refolved,  Th3t  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
chairman- do  move  the  houfe  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  facili- 
tating the  divifion  and  inclofure  of  wafte  lands  r.nd  commons,  by 
agreement  among  ihe  parties  interefted  therein,  or  a  certain  propor- 
tion thereof,  and  for  removing  certain  legal  difabilities  that  might 
otherwife  ftand  in  the  way  of  fuch  agreement.'      p.  5. 

Subordinate  to  thefe,  are  others,  which,  with  the  reft  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, comprife  a  variety  of  interefting  obfervations.  Thus,  in 
appendix  A,  pp.  8  and  9,  to  juftify  the  opinion  of  an  increafed  po- 
pulation, at  leail  in  regard  to  the  metropolis,  an  account  is  inferted 
of  the  number  of  black  or  neat  cattle  and  fheep  annually  brought 
for  fale  to  Smithfield  market,  from  1732  to  1794,  both  years  in- 
clufive  ;  and  it  appears  that, 

The  increafed  confumption,  every  ten  years  fince  1732,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


u  Confumption  in    1794  -  -   - 

Increafe  compared  with  the  con- 
fumption in  1704  (10  years) 
D°  in  1774  (20  years) 
D°  in  1764  (30  year  ) 
D°  in  1751  (40  years) 
D°  in  1741  (^o  years) 
D°  in  1732  (02  yearb) 

*  Confequently  the   total  increafe,  in  62  years,  amounts  to  the 
9  encrmoui 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

109,064 

717,990 

10.921 

101,880 

18.6,  5 

ij2  700 

33,896 

161  6^o 

3+-7   4- 

86,640 

32,    16 

227. 370 

32.854 

2:13.-93 
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enormous  number  of  32,854  head  of  cattle,  and  203,290  fheep, 
for  the  metropolis  alone.'     p.  8. 

Appendix  B  contains  the  prefident's  addrefs  on  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  wafte  lands  in  Great  Britain,  divided  into  fix 
fe&ions,  of  which  the  fecond  prefents  (p.  17)  the  following-  general 

'  Vievo  of  the  Extent  of  the  IJIand  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Pro- 
fort  ion  leihveen  the  ivafie  and  uninclofed,  and  the  cultivated  Part 
thereof 


England  and  Wales    - 
"Scotland     -     -     -      - 


Uncultivated 


Total 


ACRES. 

• 
uncultivated. 

Cultivated. 

Total  Extent. 

46,915,933 
26,369,695 

7,8S8,777 

14,218,224 

39,027,156 
12,151,471 

51,178,627 

22,107,001 

22,107,001 

73,285,628 

-      -       - 

73,285,628 

Appendix  C  prefents  '  Extracts  from  the  Reports,  printed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture;  pointing  out  the  Advantages  of  a  general 
Inclofino;  Bill.' 

It  is,  nevertheiefs,  obvious  to  remark,  that,  however  plaufible  thefe 
golden  fpeculations  may  appear,  there  are  confid^rations,  that,  in 
framing  fuch  a  bill,  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  before  it  be  paffed 
.into  law.  The  fubftitiuion,  for  inftance,  of  land  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
is  pregnant  with  mifchiefs  which  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  caicu* 
late.  But  to  this  let  the  clergy  look.  Nor  be  the  rights  of  the 
cottager  forgotten. 

.Account  of  the  Experiments  tried  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  tht 
Gombolition  of  various  Sorts  of  Bread,  Anno  1 795*  At0'  M> 
Robinfons.      1 795. 

The  board  of  agriculture,  on  taking  into  confederation  the  great 
ejueftion  of  fubftitjates  for  wheat  in  the  manufa^ure  of  bread, 
being  defiroys  of  making  fuch  experiments  as  the  fuoden  exigency 
of  the  rnoment  feemed  to  demand,  procured  all  the  forts  of  grain 
commonly  fold  in  London,  and  having  ground  them  into  meal,  and 
baked  them  in  various  mixtures  into  bread,  here  prefenc  the  public 
with  the  refult,  under  the  following  heads — 

4  Rice. 
*  Of  all  the  mixtures,  none  has  made  bread  equally  good  with 
rice,  not  ground,  but  boiled  quite  loft,  and  then  mixed  with  wheat 
flour.     One-third  rice,  and  two-thirds  wheat,  make  good  bread; 

but' 
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but  one-fourth  rice,  makes  a  bread  fuperior  to  any  that  can  be 
eaten,  better  even  than  all  of  wheat ;  and  as  the  gain  in  baking,  is 
more  than  of  wheat  alone,  and  rice  to  be  had  from  the  Haft  Indies 
in  any  quantity,  and  might  be  imported  here,  it  is  faid,  fo  low  a& 
one  penny  three  farthings,  or  at  the  utmoft,  two-pence  per  pound, 
it  appears  to  be  an  object  of  very  great  importance,  more  efpecial- 
ly,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nutritive  quality.  Were  it  im- 
ported with  the  hufk  on,  of  which  it  might  be  diverted  here  much 
cheaper  than  in  America,  the  Carolina  rice  might  be  had,  it  is 
luppofed,  much  lower  than  at  prefent. 

'  Potatoes, 

'  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  this  root,  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  refult  fimilar.  It  makes  a  pleafant,  palatable  bread, 
with  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  but  one-fourth'  ftill 
lighter  and  better. 

4  Specimens  of  barley  and  potatoes,  and  alfo  of  oats  and  the 
fame  root,  made  into  bread,  have  been  fent  to  the  board,  which 
promife  well.  In  fome  cafes,  the  potatoe  was  not  boiled,  but 
merely  grated  down  into  a  pulp,  and  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  in 
which  mode  it  made  excellent  bread.  Potatoes  feem  to  have  an 
admirable  effect,  in  making  any  fpecies  of  bread  naturally  harfh  or 
heavy,  light  and  pleafant. 

<  Oats. 

*  This  grain  is  fo  well  known  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  proper  mode  of  ufing  it,  is  perfectly  well  afcertained.  It 
appears,  from  Dr.  Pearfon,  of  Birmingham's  experiments,  (Ap- 
pendix, No.  II.)  that  it  anfwers  better,  mixed  with  potatoes,  than 
was  commonly  apprehended. 

'  Barley. 

*  The  board  has  had  no  barley  bread  before  them,  that  does  not 
feel  heavier  in  the  hand  than  wheaten ;  but  this  is  no  proof  againft 
its  nutritive  quality  :  mixed  with  wheat,  haft  and  half,  or  potatoes 
one-fourth  and  three-fourths  barley,  the  bread  is  good.  Its  great 
plenty  in  the  prefent  year,  renders  it  an  object  highly  promifmg. 

«  Rye. 

4  In  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat, 
is  reckoned  an  excellent  fpecies  of  bread.  In  Nottingham  (hire 
opulent  farmers  confume  one-third  wheat,  one-third  rye,  and  one- 
third  barley  ;  but  their  labourers  do  not  reliih  it,  and  have  loft  their 
rye  teeth,  as  they  e.xprefs  it.  As  rye  is  well  known  to  be  a  whole- 
fome  and  nutritious  grain,  its  confumption  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended. 

'  The  following  mode  of  making  a  new  kind  of  houfehold 
bread,  on  a  long  trial,  has  been  found  to  anfwer  extremely,  well. 
Suppofing  a  bufhel  of  rye  to  weigh  6olb.  to  that  add  one-fourth 

part, 
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part,  or  i$lb.  of  rice.  This  is  all  ground  down  together,  and 
taking  out  the  broad  bran  only,  which  feldpm  exceeds  four  and  a 
half,  or  five  pounds,  for  that  quantity,  it  is  thus  prepared  for  houfe- 
hold  ufe.  Fourteen  pounds  of  this  flour,  when  baked  into  bread, 
and  well  foaked  in  the  oven,  will  produce  twenty-two  pounds 
weight  of  bread,  which  is  a  furplus  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  ia 
fourteen  pounds,  over  and  above  what  is  ufually  produced  in  the 
common  procefs  of  converting  houfehold  wheat  flour  into  bread. 
The  aftringent  quality  of  the  rice,  thus  mixed  with  rye,  corrects 
the  laxative  quality  of  the  latter,  and  makes  it  equally  ftrong  and 
nourishing  with  the  fame  weight  of  common  wheaten  bread. 

'  Indian  corn. 

'  The  flour  of  Indian  corn,  by  itfelf,  makes  a  heavy  bread,  in 
all  the  fpecimens  yet  produced  to  the  beard.  Anthony  Songa,  efq. 
the  imperial  conful,  produced  fome  wholly  of  this  grain,  which 
was  forest  and  palatable,  but  crumbling.  He  informed  the  board, 
that  the  right  mode  of  manufacturing  it  is,  to  boil  the  flour  to  the 
confiftency  of  pafte,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  it 
makes  excellent  bread.  The  fame  idea  had  occurred  to  the  board, 
and  was  found  to  anfwer.  If  ufed  by  itfelf,  it  is  faid  to  have  at  fhft 
a  laxative  effect. ;  but  that  diminishes  by  ufe,  and  at  any  rate,  can 
eafily  be  corrected,  by  a  mixture  either  of  barley  or  rice. 

'  Buck-wheat. 

*  The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  ufing  this  fpecies  of 
grain,  in  Brittany,  was  communicated  to  the  board  by  an  intelli- 
gent emigrant  from  that  province. 

'  No  more  is  fent  to  the  mill,  than  what  is  wanted  for  a  fort- 
night, or  three  weeks  at  fartheft. 

'  The  miller  is  careful  only  to  grind,  in  the  firfl  infrance,  Co  as 
to  feparate  the  meal  and  the  bran  from  the  black,  hard,  and  trian- 
gular huik,  without  totally  grinding  it  down.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
grain  being  firft  dried,  if  neceflary,  on  a  kiln,  he  places  the  flone 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  only  to  prefs  lightly.  This  firft  procefs  being 
over,  the  miller  proceeds  the  fame  as  with  any  other  grain. 

'  The  mode  of  preparing  the  dough,  is  Ample.  The  meal  is 
fleeped  bv  flow  degrees,  and  worked  up  for  two  or  three  hours, 
before  it  is  made  into  cakes. 

•  Refpe&ing  the  pap,  they  boil  water  in  a  veflel;  this  water  is 
drawn  off,  boiling  hot,  into  another  veffd,  where  it  is  taken  to 
fteep  the  flour  over  the  fire.  The  operation  is  done  (lowly,  and  the 
pap,  brought  to  the  confidence  required,  foon  becomes  fufficiently 
prepared  ;   but  before  this  is  completed,  a  little  fait  is  added. 

'  The  procefs  is  the  fame,  when,  inftead  of  fait  and  water,  fugar 
and  milk  are  preferred.  The  bell  pans  or  kettles,  are  iron  ones, 
which  metal  is  the  beft  for  the  lloves  in  which  the  cakes  are 
baked. 
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*  As  confiderable  quantities  of  buck-wheat  might  be  procured,' 
if  neceffaiv,  from  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  Ruffia,  Ame- 
rica, the  Mediterranean,  Sec.  it  was  thought  proper  to  mention  in 
this  fketch,  what  has  been  found  the  moll  advantageous  mode  of 
confuming  it,  in  a  province  where  it  is  much  ufed,  and  is  juftly 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  its  productions. 

'  Beans  and  Pease. 

*  The  board  have  been  informed,  when  thefe  are  ufed  as  bread, 
that  in  fome  places,  the  meal,  or  flour,  is  fteeped  in  water,  to  take 
off  the  harfh  flavour,  and  that  afterwards,  when  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  the  tafte  is  hardly  to  l*e  perceived.  Specimens  of  very  good 
bread,  have  been  produced,  mixed  as  follows  :  lib.  bean  flour, 
lib.  potatoes,  and  41b.  of  flour. 

*  The  flour,  or  meal,  both  of  beans  and  peafe,  by  being  boiled 
previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  incorporates  more 
eafily  with  that  article,  and  probably  is  much  wholefomer  than 
otherwife  it  would  be.'     p.  10. 

The  Appendix  contains  communications  to  the  Board  on  fubft1* 
tutes  for  vyheat,  for  which  we  muff  refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fingje  extract— 

'  There  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to  promote  the  con- 
fumption  of  potatoes,  than  to  have  the  proper  mode  of  preparing 
them  as  food,  generally  known.  In  London,  this  is  little  attended 
to,  whereas  in  Laneafhire  and  Ireland,  the  boiling  of  potatoes  is1 
brought  to  very  great  perfection  indeed.  When  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  if  the  quality  of  the  root  is  good,  they  may  be 
eat  as  a  bread,  a  practice  not  unufual  in  Ireland. 

*  The  potatoes  fhould  be,  as  much  as  poffible,  of  the  fame  flze, 
and  the  large  and  fmall  ones  boiled  feparately. 

'  They  mult  be  wafhed  clean,  and  without  paring  or  fcraping, 
put  in  a  pot  with  cold  water,  not  fufficient  to  cover  them,  as  they 
will  produce  themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fluid.  They  do  not  admit  being  put  into  a  vefTel  of  boiling 
water,  like  greens,  and  whenever  they  are  boiled,  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  water,  and  kept  dry. 

'  If  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  will  be  neceffary,  as  lbort 
as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in  fome  cold  water,  and  occafion- 
ally  to  repeat  it,  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart  (which  will 
-take  from  half  an  hour,  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  even  more 
according  to  their  fize),  they  will  otherwife  crack,  and  burft  to 
pieces  on  the.  outfide,  whilft  the  infide  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude 
fiate,  and  confequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwholefome. 

'  During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a  little  fait  occafionally,  is 
found  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower  they 
are  cooked,  the  better. 

*  When  boiled,  pour  off  the  water,  and  evaporate  the  moifture, 

3  b? 
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by  replacing  the  vefTel  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  once 
more  over  the  fire.  This  makes  them  remarkably  dry  and  mealy, 
more  efpecially  if  they  are  kept  for  fome  time  after  in  a  pcratoe 
roafter,  an  engraving  of  which  is  annexed, 

*  They  fhould  be  brought  to  the  table  with  the  flung  on,  and  eat 
with  a  little  fait,  as  bread. 

*  Nothing  but  experience  can  fatisfy  any  one,  how  fuperior  the' 
potatoe  is,  thus  prepared,  if  the  fort  is  good  and  mealy.  Some 
prefer  roafting  potatoes,  but  the  mode  above  detailed,  extracted 
partly  from  the  interefting  paper  of  Samuel  Hayes,  e.fq.  of  Avon- 
dale,  in  Ireland,  (Report  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes,  p.  103),  and 
partly  from  the  Lancashire  re-printed  Report  (p.  63),  and  other 
communications  to  the  Board,  is  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  fuperior.' 
p.  28. 

The  Appendix  contains  two  plates,  one  of  a  potatoe  roafler,  the 
other  of  Mr.  Walker's  predatory  mill  for  grinding  corn  by  horfes. 

MEDICAL    and    PHILOSOPHICAL. 

An  Effay  on  the  Jthufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors ;  being  an  Attempt  to 
exhibit,  in  its  genuine  Colours,  its  pernicious  Effects  upon  the  Pro- 
perty, Health,  and  Morals,  of  the  People,  with  Rules  and  Admo- 
nitions ref peeling  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  this  great  National 
Evil.  By  A.  Fothergill,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &V.  Svo.  is. 
Dilly.      1 796. 

In  this  judicious  Effay,  Dr.  Fothergill  defcribes,  with  much 
energy  and  feeling,  the  pernicious  effects  of  dram-drinking,  in  a 
political,  medical,  and  moral  point  of  view. 

*  Exclufive  of  war,  peftilence,  and  famine'  (fays  he)  '  thofe 
dreadful  fcourges  of  nations,  it  is  perhaps  the  mod  deadly  and  infi- 
dious  foe  that  ever  infefted  mis  country.  For  this  evilfpirit,  like  a 
deftroying  angel,  fialks  through  the  land  with  a  fteady  though  filent 
flep,  every  where  fpreading  its  baleful  influence  over  our  cities  and 
villages,  particularly  among  our  poor  infatuated  foidiers,  failcrs, 
manufacturers,  and  day-labourers. 

*  It  not  only  poifons  the  prefent  generation,  but  even  blafts  the 
hopes  of  the  next,  by  intailing  difeafe,  mifery,  and  wretchednefs, 
on  their  innocent  offspring  !  For  the  milk  of  intemperate  mothers 
or  nurfes,  addifted  to  fpirits,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  tender 
frame  of  infants  whom  they  fuckle.  Hence  the  number  of  fickly, 
puny  children,  bearing  at  their  birth  the  marks  of  fhrivelled  old 
age,  prone  to  convulfions,  and  born  but  to  expire.'     p.  15. 

He  alfo  unfolds  to  the  miferable  victims  0/  this  deteftable  prac- 
tice, the  nature  of  the  poifon  they  fwatlow  with  fuch  avidity. 

4  Among  the  lower  clafs  of  dram-drinkers  it  matters  not  whether 
-the  liquor  be  genuine  or  adulterated,  palatable  or  unpalatable,  pro- 

I  %  vided 
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vided  it  be  cheap,  and  pofleiTed  of  the  power  of  procuring  fpecdy 
intoxication.  Thus  in  the  room  of  pure  French  brandy  they  are 
commenly  prcfettted  with  a  Eery  malt  fpirit.  This,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, is  fometimes  corrected,  or  rather  difguifed,  by  the  addition 
of  another  noxious  ingredient,  viz.  aqua-fortis.'     p.  9. 

If  this  be  not  fufficient  to  deter  the  dram-drinker,  nothing  will. 

Obferv.it lens  on  the  Art  of  making  Gold  and  Silver  ;   or,  the  probable 
Means  of  repleniflimg  the  neat  ly  cxhaufied  Mines  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and   Potofi  ;    in   a    Letter  to  a  Friend.      By    Richard   PevJ.      To 
which  are  added,  fame  Obftrvations  on   the   Structure  and  Forma- 
tion oj   Metals  ;    and  an  Attempt  to  prove  the  Exi fence  of  the  Ofy 
•     Xs}>a;<popoy,  the  Phloglfon  of  Stahl,   the  Metallizing  Principle,  or 
the  Principle  of  Inflammability,      ^to.      is.      Wilkie.      1796. 
Surely  a   knowledge  of  this  importantytvr^/  could  never  be  of 
greater  utility   than  at  the  prefent  moment,  when  the  proceiTes  of 
the  Irate  alchemifh  are  rapidly  reducing  the  precious  metals  into  a 
fubftance  of  much  lefs  fpecific  gravity.      We  are  afraid,  indeed, 
that  the  chemiury  of   Mr.  Pew  will  not  fufficientlv  avail  us,  fince 
the  grand  arcanum  is  far  from  being  practically  explained. 
■     But  in  this  art  as  all  depends  on  experiment,  we  muft  not  draw 
haffy  conclufions.      It  is  neceffary  to  examine  fafts.      The  author 
tells  us  that  '  if  a    Ov  .11   piece  of  the  compound  metal,  which  he 
•calls   the  metaUi?,}'-'  compound,  be  fufpended  in  a  folution  of  lead, 
there  irsitantly  appears  on  its  furface  an  infinitude  of  fharp  fpicida, 
eh,   wnta  viewed  at  a  diitance,  give  tiie  metal  a  dark  dove  co- 
lour:  that  by  degrees  thefe  fpicula  extend,  and  feem  to  grow  into 
a  fort  of  metallic  ribband,  fometimes  of  feveral  inches  in  length.' 
mejal,   he  contends,   when  chemically  examined,  is  not,  as  is 
vulgarly  fuppofed,   the   metallizing  cotnpottnd  (or  vegetating  metal) 
if,  but  cryfiailized  lead.     This  quality,   which  has  hitherto  been 
lied    to   no   ufeful   purpofe,  has   fuggefted   to   Mr.  Pew  ideas, 
lich,  he  flays,  not  only  lend  to  throw  great  light  on  the  firudlure 
i   generation  of    metals,  but  in  all   probability,  to  furnifh  the 
means  of  increafing  their  quantity  at  pica  fine. 

This  laft  and   very   important  conclufzon,  however,  refts  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  occurrence  of  cryftallization  on  the  ad- 
ion  0}  the  metalfizitig  compound  to  feint  ions  of  filver  and  gold. 
Bui  let  us  fee  farther.  The  author's  firft  inference  from  this  is-^~ 

'  That  all  metals  are  in  reality  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  the  ra- 
dical principle  of  the  metal  refpeclively,  and  what  I  fliall  here  call 
the  mi  g   principle  ;   but   fofrfc   of  them,  as  gold  and   filver, 

big  ne^fly  infokibile  in  air,  water,  or  any  of  the  menfirua  we 
employ  in  the  common  purpofes  of  life,  and  infuiiblein  the  tempt- 
r.uuc  if  our  atinpfphere,  they  anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes,  both 
as  media  of  exchange  for  all  other  commodities,  and  as  forming  \ij- 
rious  wholefome  utenfils  for  our  accommedation.'     p,  6. 
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The  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  phlogifton,  or  the  metalli- 
zing principle,  is  not  fatisfactory,  nor  indeed  very  intelligible.  We 
cannot  understand  a  principle  of  levity,  not  void  of  weight. 

The  fecond  inference  that  Mr.  Pew  draws,  is — 

*  That  the  radical  principles  of  all  metals  are  coeval  with  and 
have  exifted  from  the  creation;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  abound  in, 
one  country,  fome  in  another— as  thofe  of  gold  in  Peru,  of  filvtr 
at  Potofi,  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  elfewhere.  The  manner  in  which 
metals  are  produced  I  conceive  to  be  the  following  : — . 

'  Some  particles  of  the  radical  principle  of  the  metal  are  diflblved. 
in  the  water  vyhich  flows  through  the  mine;  and  if  in  its  courfe 
they  happen  to  meet  with  the  metallizing  principle,  which  I  may 
now,  perhaps,  venture  to  call  the  phlogifton,  they  affume  the  me- 
tallic form,  and  are  deposited  as  we  find  them ;  but  as  very  few  of 
them  can  probably  happen  to  meet,  with  this  principle,  by  tar  the 
greater!  number  of  them  mult  flow  into  the  fea  ;  and  hence  I  draw 
a  third  inference — that  if  we  could  place  fuch  a  quantity  of  the 
metallizing  principle  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  waters  as  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  faturate  all  the  particles  diffolved,  we  fliould  be  able  to 
produce  more  gold  and  filver  in  the  courfe  of  one  hour  than  has, 
perhaps,  been  produced  by  the  unaffiited  operations  of  matter  upoa 
matter,  from  the  creation  to  the  prefent  time ;  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, as  you  very  apropos  fuggefled,  that  bars  of  iron  are  placed 
jn  the  currents  which  flow  from  copper-mines,  in  order  to  convert 
the  vitriol  of  copper  into  that  metal.'      p.  9. 

But  in  what  way  this  is  to  be  accomplifhed,  we  are  not  at  all  in>> 
formed.      On  this  point  the  author  has  not  been, able 

ex  fumo  dare  lucem. 

NOVELS. 

Edmund  and  Eleonora  :  or  Memoirs  of  the  Houfes  of  Summerpeld  and 
Gretton.  A  Novel.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Marjliall,  A.M. 
%  Vols.      £vo.      10s.   6d.     Boards.     Stockdale. 

As  a  novel,  thefe  memoirs  are  perhaps  unique  :  for  they  exhibit 
noneofthofe  dramatic  viciflitudes,  in  which  the  principal  characters 
in  fimilar  productions  are  generally  made  to  play  their  parts  ; — on  the 
contrary,  with  fcarceiy  a  fingle  exception,  every  body  is  fo  good, 
and  every  circumstance  turns  outfo  happily,  that  the  feelings  and 
mind  of  the  reader  are  not  fubjected  to  a  fingle  pang,  or  to  a  mo- 
ment of  fufpenfe  through  the  whole  two  volumes  ! — The  work, 
however,  is  refpectable  in  point  of  ftyle,  and  for  the  precepts  of 
moral  and  religious  duty  it  uniformly  inculcates.  The  chief  per- 
fonages  are  patterns  of  the  beft  fort  :  Dr.  Summerfield,  a  worthy 
and  learned  divine,  declines  the  tempting  opportunities  of  church 

prefer- 
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preferment,  dividing  his  time  between  tiie  duties  of  a  family  liv, 
ing,  and  the  education  of  his  nephew  Edmund,  the  hero  of  the 
itorv.  This  Edmund,  a  paragon  of  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
is  the  intended  bridegroom  of  Eleonora  Gretton,  a  young  lady, 
who  is  a!fo  a  paragon  of  beauty:  and,  notwithstanding  the  ufual 
courfe  of  novels,  no  obfbcle  occurs  to  this  projected  union.  Sir 
Gregory  Gretton,  baronet,  the  father  of  Eleonora,  and  the  friend 
of  the  doctor,  is  an  hmeft  and  pious  nabob  :  having  returned  from 
the  eaft  with  a  princely  fortune,  he  difplays  an  extenfive  but  pru- 
dent hofpitalitv,  and  an  unrivalled  benevolence  in  the  patronage 
of  merit  and  the  relief  of  diftrefs.  His  politics  alfo  are  of  the  mod 
liberal  kind — he  fteadily  refifts  the  flattering  overtures  of  a  corrupt 
adminiftration,  and  by  his  example  makes  a  fudden  convert  of  lord 
W — ,  an  Irilh  peer,  who  had  long  held  a  feat  in  parliament  under 
the  beck  of  the  minifter.  Dungarvon,  a  Scotchman  and  an  un» 
principled  tool  of  power,  is  delineated  in  colours  too  ftrong  to 
be  miftaken  ;  he  is  the  emiffcry,  unfuccefsfully  employed  to  feduce 
fir  Gregory.  On  this  and  feveral  other  occafions,  the  author  dis- 
covers his  political  fentiments,  a  hint  of  which  is  broadly  given, 
by  a  dedication  to  the  independent  freeholders  of  Kent. 

Miranda  :  a  Novel,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters.  By  John  Styles,  iorit~ 
ten    in    his    Fifteenth     Year.      izmo.      3 s.      Boards.       Mitchell. 

3  797- 

Majier  John  Styles  informs  us  that  there  are  perfons  fo  wicked, 
and  malicious  as  to  affert  that  he  is  much  older  than  he  has  de- 
clared hirofelf  to  be  :  for  which  reafon  he  obliges  the  public  with  a 
copy  of  his  baptifmal  regifter.  According  to  that,  he  certainly  was 
born  on  April  7th,  1782;  but  we  apprehend  that  a  perufal  of  this 
Hovel  will  afford  a  more  convincing  proof  of  hisyouth  ;  and  perhaps 
fome  kind-hearted  people  may  admit  that  as  an  excufe  for  publish- 
ing it.  Among  his  Subscribers,  however,  there  are  fome  who  ought 
to  have  given  him  more  friendly  advice  than  to  publiSh  what,  in  a, 
tew  years,  he  will  heartily  wifh  Lad  been  fuppreffed. 

The  Cajlle  of  Inchvally  :  a  Tale — alas  !  too  true.  By  Stephen 
Cullen,  Author  of  the  Haunted  Priory,  &c.  &c.  3  Vols.  \%mo. 
JOs.   6d.  fevjed.     J.Bell.      1796. 

The  fuccefs  of  Sevetal  deServedly  popular  novels  and  romances 
hzs  occafioned  the  reading  public  to  be  peftered  with  innumerable 
tales  of  diftreffed  lovers,  enchanted  caftles,  &c.  &c.  When  we 
confider  the  very  high  price  of  that  valuable  article  paper,  we  are 
■Sorry  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  pronouncing  that  this  ftory,  in 
three  volumes,  has  nothing  in  its  circumftances,  characters,  SentU 
Biehts,  or  ftyle,  that-renders  it  worthy  of  critical  notice. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Mental  Improvement  3  or  the  Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Nature  and 
Art.  In  a  Series  of  hijlruHivc  Converfations.  By  Prifcilla 
TVakefield.     Vol.  III.     i2mo.      is.  (id.     Darton   and*  Harvey . 

3797- 

This  is  an  additional  volume  to  a  work  which  we  noticed  with 
approbation  in  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XV.  p.  356,  and  con- 
dueled  upon  the  fame  plan.  Nearly  fixty  fubjects  of  curiofity  are 
treated  here  in  a  manner  attractive  and  entertaining,  and  the  fub' 
jects  are  agreeably  diverfified  fo  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  fyf- 
tem,  on  which  the  young  mind  can  feldom  fix  its  attention. 

Nouveau  Syflime  Univerfel  de  Vultures  inverfables,  depuis  le  Curricle 
jufqu1  au'x  plus  grandes  Caravanes,  avec  une  Defcription  des  De- 
tails rclatifs  a  la  Surete,  la  Commcditt,  la  Lcgerete,  et  UOrne- 
merit.     Par  Jean  March.      Folio.      i^s.fewed.      De  Boffe. 

IFetv  and  Univerfal  Syjlem  of  Carriages  not  liable  to  be  overfet  j 
from  the  Curricle  to  the  mcfl  bulky  Caravan^  &c.  &C.  62V. 

If  any  one  compares  the  light  carriages  of  modern  days  with- 
the  old  family  coach  which  now  and  then  appears  in  the  metropo- 
lis, he  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  great  improvements  made  within  thefe 
few  years  in  our  carriages.     To  fay  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  perfection,  would  be  abfurd,  as  many  things  may  be 
added  to  the  beft  of  our  ftructures,  which  will  entitle  the  inventors 
to  a  proportional  degree   of  praife.     Among  thefe  inventors,  the 
writer  of  the  few  pages  before  us  feems  entitled  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  credit ;  he  has  paid  attention  to  every  part  of  our  wheel 
carriages,  and   has  propofed  alterations  and  improvements,  which 
will  add  much  to  the  fecurity  of  the  rider  and  the  beauty  of  the 
vehicle.     The  great  improvement  is  in  the  mode  of  fufpenfion, 
which,  inftead  of  depending  on  four  points,  fo  that  the  body  mult 
be   overturned   with  the  carriage,  is  made  to  be  central  ;  and  by 
being  placed  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body  is  always  fuftained.     Thus  when   the  carriage   is  over- 
turned,  the  body  will  remain  upright,  nearer  indeed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  paffengers  will  efcape  without  difficulty.     Many  improve- 
ments are  alfo  fuggefted,  by  which  means,  when  the  horfes  are 
unruly,  the  carriage  may  be  freed  from  them,  and  by  various  con- 
trivances, vehicles  are  calculated  to  move  without  injuring  the  Cck 
by  their  motion  or  by  the  badnefs  of  too  long  a  confined  air.     All 
thefe  improvements  will  be  fhown  by  the  inventor  at  his  manufac- 
tory, oppofite  the  new  barracks  at  Knightlbridge ;  and  an  interview 
with  him  will  in  a  fliort  time  make  a  perfon  much  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fubject,  than  the  explanation  of  the  reviewer,  or  an  in- 
fpection  of  the  plates  which  accompany  this  work,  though  the  latter 
cannot  fail  of  giving  fatisfa&ion. 
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Element*    Anglicana  ;   ory   the  Principles   of  EngliJIi  Grammar   dif- 

flayed   and  exemplified,   in   a   Method  entirely    Aew.      By    Peter 

tTalkden  Fogg.      2-  Vols.      12 wo.      Knott.      1 797. 

This  work  is  particularly  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  fchools.  '  The 

defign  of  it'  (fays  the  author)  '  was  to  comprife  in  one  book  all  that 

was  necefTary  for  the  pupil  at  fchool  on  the  fubject  of  grammar,  and, 

in  another,   what  was  proper  for  the  affi  fiance  of  the  tutor.' 

The  firft  volume  comprehends  rules,  examples,  and  exercifes. 
The  founds  of  our  language  are  diligently  examined,  but  not  al- 
ways accurately  explained.  To  the  /',  we  obferve,  a  provincial 
ibund  is  given  by  this  grammarian;  as  final,  faueenal ;  Ifaac, 
aucefak:  Having  mentioned  the  found  of  C<e/dr,  he  erroneoufiy 
remarks,  that  it  is  more  properly  written  Cefar.  To  many  words, 
he  has  annexed  the  pronunciation  of  the  loweft  of  the  vulgar ;  as, 
victual,  which  he  calls  vitl ;  far3.h,fara  ;  twelvemonth,  twclmunth; 
cucumber,  coucumer  ;  wreck,  rak  ;  puppet,  poppit ;  conftrue,  con- 
Jiur  ;  a  lift  which  we  might  eafily  extend,  if  it  were  necefTary.  He 
occafionally  introduces  French  words,  which  he  mifpronounces ; 
as,  monlieur,    monfeer ;   eclaircifTement,  eclercizment. 

The  chapter  which  treats  of  '  contraction,  fimilarity,  and  punc- 
tuation,' may  prove  ufeful  to  the  learner,  as  it  is  executed  with" 
greater  precifion  than  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
founds  are  imperfectly  and  vicioufly  communicated  by  letters. 

Htymology  is  divided  by  this  writer  into  explanatory  and  infleftive, 
(the  proper  word  is  infiexive)  ;  or  that  fpecies  which  iliuftraf.es 
meaning  by  a  deduction  of  '  words  of  one  fignification  from  thofe 
of  another  ;'  and  that  which  '  derives,  from  the  Original  ftate  of  a 
word,  the  feveral  fecondary  ftates  adapted  to  fyntax.'  Both  thefe 
Branches,    however,   are  explanatory. 

The  fyntax  is  difculled  with  perfpicuity,  and,  in  general,  with' 
accuracy  of  remark ;  but  the  ftyle,  in  which  the  rules  are  deliver- 
ed, is  not  fo  uniformly  correct  as  that  of  a  profeftbr  of  grammar 
oucrht  to  be. 

Numerous  examples  and  exercifes  are  introduced  ;  and  a  kev  is 
added  for  the  purpofe  of  explanation.  This  part  of  the  work  ap- 
pears to  comprehend  that  originality  on  which  the  author  plumes 
himfelf :  but  the  execution  is  fo  confufed,  as  to  derogate  from  the 
utility  of  the  fcheme. 

Various  diflertations  follow  the  grammatical  rules.  Univerfaf 
grammar,  and  the  hiftory  of  language,  afe  the  fubjecls  of  the 
firft  :  the  fecond  treats  of  artificial  improvements  in  fpeech  :  let- 
ters, founds,  the  fignification  of  words,  orthography,  profody, 
and  many  other  topics,  are  difcuiTed  in  the  other  difTertations.  In 
thefe  treatifes,  we  meet  with  fome  ingenious  remarks ;  and'  we  alfo: 
fiad  occafional  grounds  of  jufnfi able  cenfure. 
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Annals  of  Medicine,  for  the  Year  1796.  Exhibiting  a  concife 
View  of  the  lateji  and  mojl  important  Difcoverics  in  Medi- 
cine and  Aledical  Philofophy.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen* 
AT.  D.  and  Andrew  Duncan,  fun.  M.  D,  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyjicians,  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  8vo* 
Js.  Boards.     Robinfons.     1796. 

"p0R  the  change  of  title  in  this  ufeful  periodical  work,  we 
-*•  can  difcover  no  very  fatisfactory  reafon ;  as  in  plan,  ar- 
rangement, and  execution,  the  prefent  volume  does  not  differ 
from  thofe  which  have  preceded  it.  The  defign  of  the  edi- 
tors is,  however,  thus  expreffed — 

1  A  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Medicine  will  now  be  puMiftied 
every  year,  on  the  iff  of  January.  The  plan  of  this  new  work 
will  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  continuation.  But  the  editors  flat- 
ter themfelves,  that,  when  peace  fhall  again  reftore  free  intercourfe 
among  nations,  the  correfpondence,  they  have  eftablifhed,  will 
enable  them  to  give  a  better  account  of  foreign  medical  literature 
than  the  Englifh  reader  has  been  hitherto  ac.cuffomed  to  meet  with.* 
T.  iii. 

In  the  Analyfis  of  medical  books,  which  forms  the  firft 
part  of  the  work,  we  meet  with  a  very  full  account  of  molt 
of  the  valuable  publications  that  have  lately  made  their  ap-* 
pearance  on  medical  fubje&s  in  this  country.  Under  the 
fame  head  we  have  alfo  remarked  feveral  important  foreign 
tracts. 

The  fecond  fettion  contains  fuch  original  obfervations  on 
medical  fubje&s,  as  the  editors  have  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  their  collection. 

The  firft  affords  a  detail  of  fome  cafes  of  biliary  obftruc- 

tions  from  calculi,  where  falivation  feemed  to  be   ufeful  in 

removing  the  complaints.     The  hiflories  of  thefe  cafes  were 

drawn  up  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  who  obferves,  that — 

■  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  June,  jjyj.  &        <  Calomel 
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1  Calomel  has  in  biliary  obftructions  only  been  given  as  a  deob- 
ftruent ;  but"  (fays  he'  •  I  do  not  recollect,  that  intended  falivatioit 
for  the  removal  of  biliary  calculi  has  ever  been  recommended.  I 
know  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  it  is  a  common  practice,  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  liver,  after  bleeding,  to  falivate  as  quickly  as  poffi- 
ble  :  but  this  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed 
to  a  relation  of  fuch  cafes  as  I  have  treated  fuccefsfully.'      p.  281. 

The  plan  of  cure  inculcated  by  this  phyfician  would  have 
been  much  lefs  expofed  to  objection,  if  he  had  depended 
folely  on  mercury.  Where  other  drugs  are  adminiftered  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  Impoffible  to  eftimate  the  utility  of  any 
particular  remedy  with  precifion.  In  the  cafes  here  recorded, 
not  only  mercury,  but  foap,  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  other  fubftan- 
ces,  were  exhibited.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  chief 
advantage  was  derived  from  the  mercury. 

Dr.  Hofack's  cafe  of  hydrocele  fliows  the  neceflity  of 
caution  in  the  cure  of  that  difeafe  by  injection.  The  obfer- 
vations  of  the  fame  phyfician,  on  the  ufe  of  calomel  in  cafes 
of  ohftinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels,  are  not  uninterefting 
to  the  practitioner.  They  {how  the  utility  of  a  fteady  perfe- 
verance  in  fuch  fituattons. 

From  the  cafes  defcribed  by  Dr.  Crichton,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
larty  of  Jamaica,  no  fatisfactory  conclufions  can  be  drawn. 
They  prove,  indeed,  that  the  fyftem  frequently  undergoes  re- 
mark-*ble  and  unexpected  changes  from  the  application  of  re- 
medies ;  but  furely  the  occurrence  of  fuch  alterations  in  one 
or  two  inftances  docs  not  warrant  their  general  utility. 

The  fixth  article  contains  the  hiftory  of  a  eafe  of  yellow- 
fever,  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  which  the  ufe  of  calomel  feems  to 
have  been  too  long  delayed.  His  reflections  on  this  com- 
plaint  are  thefe — 

4  The  obfervation  of  the  firft  importance  in  this  difeafe,  refpects 
the  affection  of  the  ftomach  in  an  unufual  and  peculiar  manner,  in- 
dicating that  organ  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  the  complaint ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  a  thoufand  times  experienced,  that  calomel  has  been 
given  to  the  amount  of  five  or  fix.  hundred  grains,  without  difplay- 
ing  any  action  On  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  though,  during  that 
period,  the  uiual  dofe  of  any  purgative  medicine  has  fucceeded  in 
its  common  operation.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  in  almoft  every 
cafe,  that  where  the  mercurial  has  affected  the  falivary  glands,  and 
produced  ptyalilm,  the  patient  has  recovered.  On  every  occafion 
where  I  have  leen  the  Peruvian  bark  given,  it  has  invariably  in- 
creai'ed  the  irritation  of  the  ftomach,  the  heat,  and  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe:  and  when  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  inteftines 
by  injedtion,  coniicicrabie  tumefaction  and  pain  about  the  navel 
has  taken  place ;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  a  total  ftoppage  of  tire  urine. 

*  After 
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*  After  a  falivation  has  fucceeded  the  ufe  of  calomel,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  is  generally  given  with  fuccefs,  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach,  and  to  reftrain  the  difcharge  from  the  mouth.  The  cold- 
bath  has  been  lately  tried  without  fuccefs.  Blood-letting,  which 
excited  fo  much  difcuffion,  and  had  fo  many  advocates  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  temporary  abatement  of  the  general  fymptoms,  is 
now  very  nearly  abandoned;  nor  was  it  relinquifhed  by  its  fupport* 
ers,  but  on  the  molt  complete  proofs  of  its  fatal  effects.  Indeed, 
the  minds  of  medical  men  appear  now  to  be  made  up  as  to  the 
moil  proper  treatment  of  this  fever;  and  in  mercury  is  placed 
their  dependence.'     p.  340. 

The  cafe  recorded  by  Dr.  Shee  is  by  rlo  means  fatisfacto- 
ry ;  there  was  evidently  a  complication  of  diforders.  The 
evidence,  therefore,  which  it  affords  of  the  fuperior  advan- 
tage of  the  author's  mode  of  curing  diabetes  by  the  ufe  of 
camphor  and  antifpafmodic  remedies,  is  only  of  the  prefump- 
tive  kind.  His  plan  of  treatment  muft  be  employed  under 
circumftances  of  greater  certainty  in  refpedt  to  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  before  its  utility  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 

Dr.  Borthwick's  account  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a  plumb- 
ftone,  which  in.  fwallowing  was  forced  into  the  trachea,  13 
well  drawn  up  ;  and  the  author's  remarks  are  judicious.  Lit- 
tle, however,  can  be  done  in  fuch  cafes,  except  the  exact  fi- 
tuation  of  the  extraneous  body  can  be  afcertained  ;  which,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  feems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  greaE 
uncertainty,  until  fhown  by  diffection. 

The  hiftories  of  the  cafes  of  injury  done  to  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  brain,  by  Dr.  Scott,  fhow,  with  many  others  in 
books  of  furgery,  that  that  organ  can  fuftain  confiderable 
mifchief  in  fome  infiances,  without  any  pernicious  effects 
being  experienced. 

Dr.  Wilfon's  cafe  is  lingular,  but  affords  nothing  ufeful  to 
the  views  of  the  practitioner.  The  fact  of  a  nail  remaining 
in  the  ftomach  nearly  fifteen  months,  was,  however,  deserv- 
ing of  being  recorded  in  fuch  a  collection  as  the  prefent. 

The  third  feetion,  as  ufual,  comprehends  '  Medical  News.' 
Under  this  head,  the  editors  have  introduced  a  portion  of  cu- 
rious and  interefting  matter.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid  are  of  this  kind.  *  If  they  be  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  others'  (fay  the  editors)  '  the 
nitric  acid  will  afford  a  moft  valuable  remedy  for  combating 
difeafes,  againft  which  the  remedies  commonly  employed 
are  often  attended  with  fo  much  inconvenience.' 

On  the  ufe  of  this  powerful  acid,  we  have  the  following 
introductory  reflections — 

*  It  is  acknowledged,  that  all  the  calces  of  mercury  which  are 
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ufed  in  rriedicine,  contain  a  quantity  of  pure  air;  but  I  know  of 
no  direct  experiment  having  been  hitherto  made,  to  prove,  that  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  difeafes  of  the  liver,  or  in  other  maladies,  de- 
pends on  this  principle,  and  not  on  the  metal  itfelf.  The  experi- 
ments, that  I  had  made  on  the  bafe  of  the  bile,  inclined  me  to  wifli 
to  take  myfelf  a  quantity  of  pure  air,  united  to  fome  fubftance  for 
which  it  has  no  great  attraction.  I  reflected  on  the  different  wavs 
that  are  employed  by  chemifts  to  oxygenate  inanimate  matter;  for 
I  believed,  that  the  fame  chemical  attractions  would  produce  a  fi- 
milar  effect  in  the  living  body,  although  they  might  be  dii'turbed  in 
their  operation  by  the  vitality  of  the  machine,  and  the  variety  of 
the  principles  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

1  The  nitric  acid,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  was  one  of  the  firft  fub- 
ftances  that  occurred  to  me  as  fit  for  my  purpofe;  for  it  is  known 
to  contain  about  four  parts  of  vital  air,  united  to  one  of  azote, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  water.  Thefe  principles  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  intervention  of  many  other  bodies,  as 
chemifts  find  every  day  in  their  operations.  I  was  led,  befides,  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  nitric  acid,  from  obferving,  that  it  diffolves 
very  completely  the  refinous  bafe  of  the  bile.  I  havefince  found, 
that  the  celebrated  M.  Fourcroy  had  made  the  fame  obfervation 
before  me.'     p.  377. 

Alter  confulting  fuch  accounts  of  the  effects  of  this  remedy- 
on  the  human  body,  as  could  be  procured,  the  writer  ventured 
upon  its  ufe  hirnfelf,  and  feems  to  have  been  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  effects,  from  being  affected  with  a.difeafed  flate 
of  the  liver.  This  is  the  journal  of  the  effects  it  produced  on 
hirnfelf — 

1  *  In  September  1793,  I  began  to  take  the  nitric  acid.  I  mixed 
about  a  dram  of  the  ftrongeft  that  I  could  procure,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water  ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find,  that  I  could  fi- 
nifh  that  quantity  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  without  any  difa- 
greeable  effects  from  it.  The  following  is  the  journal  that  I  kept 
of  myfelf  at  the  time. 

'  nth  September,  ift  day.  Took  at  different  times  about  a 
dram  of  ftrong  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  Soon  after  drink- 
ing it,  I  feel  a  fenfe  of  a  warmth  in  my  ftomach  and  cheft;  but  I 
find  no  difagreeable  fenfation  from  it,  nor  any  other  material  effect. 

'  2d.  I  have  taken  to-day  a  confiderable  quantity  of  acid,  di- 
luted with  water,  as  much  as  I  could  eafily  drink  during  the  fore- 
noon. 

*  3d.  I  have  continued  the  acid.  J  feel  my  emus  affected 
from  it,  and  they  are  ibmewhat  red,  and  enlarged  between  the 
teeth.  I  fiept  ill ;  but  could  lie  for  a  length  of  time  on  my  left 
iide,  which,  from  fome  difeafe  in  my  liver,  had  not  been  the  cafe 
for  many  months  before.     I  perceive  a  pain  ia  the  back  of  my 

head, 
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bead,  refembling  what  I  have  commonly  felt  when  taking  mer- 
cury. 

'  4th.  My  gums  are  a  little  tender.  I  continue  the  acid  as  be- 
fore. I  fiill  find  a  pain  in  my  head,  and  about  my  jaws,  like  what 
arifes  from  mercury.  I  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  my  liver-com- 
plaint. 

4  ^th.  I  have  taken  the  acid  ;  and  always  feel  an  agreeable 
fenfe  of  heat  after  drinking  it.     I  fpit  more  than  ufual. 

'  6th.  I  continue  the  acid.  I  obferve  my  mouth  forer  to-day, 
and  fpit  more. 

'  7th.  I  think  I  am  now  fufficiently  oxygenated.  I  feel  my 
mouth  fo  troublefome,  that  I  fliall  take  no  more  acid. 

*  From  this  time  my  mouth  got  gradually  well,  and  I  found  my 
health  confiderably  improved.'     p.  379. 

On  its  power  of  removing  thofe  fymptoms  cf  fypnilis  that 
fo  frequently  baffle  the  efforts  of  practitioners,  we  fhall  intro- 
duce the  following  obfervations — - 

'  It  was  adminiftered,'  (fays  the  author)  l  at  my  defire,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Anderfon,  furgeon  of  the  77th  regiment,  to  a  perfon 
who  had  a  headach  that  came  on  every  night,  and  which  had  long 
been  fufpecfed  to  arife  from  lues.  He  had  taken  feveral  courfes  of 
mercury  on  this  account,  which  carried  away  all  the  uneafy  fymp- 
toms ;  but  they  as  conftantly  returned  after  a  certain  period.  On 
ufmg  the  acid  for  about  a  fortnight,  he  got  perfectly  free  from  his 
headach,  and  he  remained  very  well  for  a  few  months,  as  was 
tifual  to  him  after  mercury. 

'  I  have  now  had  a  pretty  extenfive  experience  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  nitric  acid  in  fyphilis ;  and  I  have  reafon  to- believe, 
that  it  is  not  in  general  lefs  effectual  than  mercury  in  removing  that 
difeafe  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  every  ftage  of  its  continuance.  II 
think  that  in  fome  cafes  it  has  even  fuperior  powers ;  for  I  have 
fucceeded  completely  with  the  acid,  when  mercury,  adminiftered 
both  in  this  country  *  and  in  Europe  for  years  together,  had  failed  of 
fuccefs.  We  appear  to  be  able  to  carry  the  degree  of  oxygenation 
of  the  body  to  a  greater  length  by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  to 
continue  it  longer  than  we  can  do  by  mercury. 

*  A  mafs  of  mercury,  in  the  circulation,  produces  many  difa- 
greeable  effects,  that  make  it  often  necefiary  to  give  over  its  ufe 
before  it  has  anfwered  its  intention  :  but  the  nitric  acid  may  be 
taken  a  long  time  without  any  material  injury  to  the  health ;  nor 
are  its  effeus  on  the  mouth,  in  producing  inflammation,  and  a  flow 
of  faliva,  fo  difagreeable  as  from  mercury. 

'  A  man  could  hardly  offer  to  his  fpecies  a  greater  blefling  than 
a  new  remedy  againft  any  of  the  hoft  of  difeafes  that  affail  us  :  but 
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the  reputation  of  fpecifics,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inftances, 
has  arifen  only  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind.     Am  I  too 
.deceiving  myfelf,  and  atterrrpting  to  lead  others  into  error  ? 

*  As  the  acid  that  I  diftil  is  not  ftrong,  and  is  of  unequal 
ftiength  at  different  times,  I  am  regulated  chiefly  by  the  tafte  in 
giving  it.  I  put  half  or  three  fourths  of  a  Madeira  glafsfui  of  it  in 
two  pints  of  water,  or  I  make  two  pints  of  water  as  acid  as  it 
can  we'd  be  drunk.  This  quantity  is  finifhed  every  twenty  four 
hours,  taking  about  a  Madeira  gh.fsful  only  at  a  time. 

'  I  have  fometimes  removed  Syphilitic  fvmptoms  with  the  acid 
in  five  days;  more  commonly,  I  think,  they  give  way  in  a  fort* 
night ;  but  fometimes,  though  feldom,  they  continue  for  twenty 
days  without  any  apparent  relief.  I  iruft  confels,  that  in  fome 
cafes  I  have  failed  altogether ;  but  in  thofe  cafes,  mercury  had 
long  been  given  to  little  purpofe ;  the  bones  were  highly  difeaf- 
ed,  and  the  habit  probably  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I  have  cured  fy- 
philis  with  the  acid,  under  a  variety  of  forms,  where  no  other  re- 
medy had  ever  been  employed,  and  for  above  two  years  I  have 
feen  no  relapfe  in  thofe  cafes,  I  have  adminiftered  it  againft  the 
primary  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  I  have  given  it  for  exoftofes, 
for  carious  bones,  for  nocturnal  pain?,  for  eruptions  and  ulcers  of 
the  fkin,  and  for  all  the  train  of  miiery  that  is  attendant  on  lues.  I 
have  the  pleafure  to  fee,  that  feveral  of  my  friends  have  begun  to 
'life  the  nitric  acid  in  fyphilis,  and  in  other  difeafes.  An  account 
of  their  experience,  which  every  body  will  efteem  the  moft  refpec* 
table  authority,  will  make  the  fubject  of  a  future  paper,'     p.  383. 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  our  account  of  this  difcovery, 
becaufe,  if  it  fhould  be  found  by  future  experience  to  be 
founded  on  fa£t,  it  mud  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
profeffion.  It  is  neceiTary,  however,  to  obferve  that  we  have 
here  no  information  refpe&ing  the  effects  which  it  produced 
on  the  ftomach,  bowels,  &c.  though  we  fufpect  it  mull  a£t 
powerfully  on  thefe  parts,  even  when  much  diluted. 

We  alfo  meet  with  ufeful  and  curious  obfervations  in  fome 
other  articles  under  this  head.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Brodbelt  on  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air-bladders  of  the  fword-fifh, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Kel  lie's  on  the  anatomy  of  the  (hark,  are  de- 
fending of  attention. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  prefent  work 
will  be  found  a  ufeful  and  convenient  vehicle  of  medical  in- 
formation •,  though,  as  a  publication  dignified  with  the  title 
of  '  Annals  of  Medicine/  we  muft  confefs  that  we  expected 
.fomethingmpre. 
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Jl  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales  s  Fort  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Undertaken  by  Order  of  the  Hudfon  s  Bay 
Company^  for  the  Difcovery  of  Copper  Mines,  a  North  Wefl 
Pajfage,  &c.  In  the  Tears  1769,  17 70,  ijjl,  and  IJJ2.  By 
Samuel  Heamc.  4-to.  1/.  75.  Cadell  andDwies.   1795. 

rf^vUR  ears  are  repeatedly  (tunned  with  the  praifes  of  favage 
^^  life  :  and  the  admirers  of  the  (late  of  nature,  as  it  is  fool- 
iihly  called,  take  pleafure  in  contracting  the  defeats  of  civiiifa-» 
tion  with  the  little  foiid  comfort  to  be  found  in  their  favourite 
ftate  of  independence.  Few  of  thefe  encomiums  are  founded 
on  an  accurate  examination  of  facts.  It  is  a  work  of  labour 
to  perufe  the  hiflory  of  mankind  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  liberty  of  a  roaming  Indian  is  fuSicient  to  fill  up  a  volume, 
without  entering  into  the  queltion  of  the  inconveniences  he 
fuftains  from  want  of  food,— from  illnefs, — from  wounds. 
To  give  our  readers  a  true  infight  into  the  fo-much-praifed 
favage  ftate,  the  work  before  us  is  particularly  calculated;  it 
aims  at  no  graces  of  ftyle,  no  ornaments  of  compofition  or 
language.  The  author  now  and  then  attempts  to  philofo- 
phife,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs:  and  his  excellence  confifts 
in  giving  us  a  plain  narration  of  incidents  during  a  long  jour- 
ney in  the  wildeft  part  of  North  America.  The  object  was  to 
ferve  a  commercial  company  :  but  if  that  has  not  been  attain- 
ed, all  who  are  defirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  favage 
manners,  will  be  pleafed  with  the  defcription  given  of  them  by 
a  perfon  who  had  the  beft  means  of  gaining  a  complete  infight 
into  the  life  of  a  North  American. 

A  few  extracts  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  entertaining  to 
our  readers.  In  the  firft  expedition,  our  author  failed  :  and 
from  the  caufes  affigned  for  this  failure,  by  Matonabbee,  a  great 
leader,  the  fair  fex  will  not  join  in  the  encomiums  beftowed 
on  uncivilifation, 

*  During  my  converfation  with  this  leader,  he  afked  me  very  fer 
rioufly,  If  I  would  attempt  another  journey  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
copper-mines?  And  on  my  anfweringin  the  affirmative,  provided  I 
could  get  better  guides  than  I  had  hitherto  been  furnifhed  with,  he 
faid  he  would  readily  engage  in  that  fervice,  provided  the  governor 
at  the  fort  would  employ  him.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  a  flu  red  him  his 
offer  would  be  gladly  accepted  ;  and  as  I  had  already  experienced 
every  hardmip  that  was  likely  to  accompany  any  future  trial,  I  was 
determined  to  complete  the  difcovery,  even  at  the  rifque  of  life  it- 
felf.  Matonabbee  affured  me,  that  by  the  accounts  received  from 
his  own  countrymen,  the  Southern  Indians,  and  myfelf,  it  was  very 
probable  I  might  not  experience  fo  much  hardfhip  during  the  whole 
journey,  as  I  had  already  felt,  though  fcarcely  advanced  one  third 
part  of  the  journey, 
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1  He  attributed  all  our  misfortunes  to  the  mifconducT:  of  my 
guides,  and  the  very  plan  we  purfued,  by  the  defire  of  the  gover- 
nor, in  not  taking  any  women  with  us  on  this  journey,  was,  he 
laid,  the  principal  thing  that  occafioned  all  our  wants  :  "  for,  faid 
he,  when  all  the  men  are  heavy  laden,  they  can  neither  hunt  nor 
travel  to  any  confiderable  diftance ;  and  in  cafe  they  meet  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  hunting,  who  is  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  labour?  Wo- 
men, added  he,  were  made  for  labour ;  one  of  them  can  carry,  or 
haul,  as  much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  alfo  pitch  our  tents, 
make  and  mend  our  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  travelling  any  confiderable  diftance, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  in  this  country,  without  their  affiftance." 
"  Women,  faid  he  again,  though  they  do  every  thing,  are  main- 
tained at  a  trifling  expence ;  for  as  they  always  ftand  cook,  the 
very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  fcarce  times,  is  fufficient  for  their 
fubfiftence."  This,  however  odd  it  may  apper,  is  but  too  true  a 
defcription  of  the  fituation  of  women  in  this  country  :  it  is  at  leaft 
fo  in  appearance  ;  for  the  women  always  carry  the  provifions,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  help  themfelves  when  the  men  are  not 
prefent.'     p.  54. 

From  fuch  conduct  to  their  women,  we  cannot  expect  either 
much  refinement  of  manners  in  the  one,  or  beauty  in  the 
other  fex  *,  and  the  following  defcription  of  the  latter  fully  an- 
fwered  our  expectations — 

*  From  thefe  Indians  Matonabbee  purchafed  another  wife;  {q 
that  he  had  now  no  lefs  than  feven,  mod  of  whom  would  for  fizc 
have  made  good  grenadiers.  He  prided  himfelf  much  in  the  height 
and  ftrength  of  his  wives,  and  would  frequently  fay,  few  women 
would  carry  or  haul  heavier  loads  ;  and  though  they  had,  in  general, 
a  very  mafculine  appearance,  yet  he  preferred  them  to  thofe  of  a 
more  delicate  form  and  moderate  ftature.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  a  partner  in  exceffive  hard  labour  is  the  chief  motive  for  the 
■union,  and  the  fofter  endearments  of  a  conjugal  life  are  only  confi- 
deied  as  a  fecondary  object,  there  feems  to  be  great  propriety  in 
fuch  a  choice  ;  but  if  all  the  men  were  of  this  way  of  thinking, 
what  would  become  of  the  greater  part  of  the  women,  who  in  ge- 
neral are  but  of  low  ftature,  and  many  of  them  of  a  moft  delicate 
make,  though  not  of  the  exacteft  proportion,  or  moft  beautiful 
mould  ?  Take  them  in  a  body,  the  women  are  as  deftitute  of  real 
beauty  as  any  nation  I  ever  faw,  though  there  are  fome  few  of 
them,  when  young,  who  are  tolerable  ;  but  the  care  of  a  family, 
added  to  their  conftant  hard  labour,  foon  make  the  moft  beautiful 
among  them  look  old  and  wrinkled,  even  before  they  are  thirty  ; 
and  feveral  of  the  more  ordinary  ones  at  that  age  are  perfect  anti- 
dotes to  love  and  gallantry.  This,  however,  does  not  render  them 
lefs  dear  and  valuable  to.  their  owners,  which  is  a  lucky  circum- 
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fiance  for  thofe  women,  and   a  certain  proof  that  there  is  no  fuck 
thin<r  as  any  rule  or  ftandard  for  beauty.      Afk  a  Northern  Indian, 
what  is  beauty  ?   he  will  aniwer,  a  broad  flat  face,  fmall  eyes,  high 
cheek-bones,  three  or  four  broad  black  lines  a-crofs  each  check,  a 
low  forehead,  a   laro-e  broad  chin,  a  cluinfv    hook-nofe,  a   tawnev 
hide,  and   breads  hanging  down  to  the  belt.     Thofe  beauties  are 
greatly    heightened,  or  at  leaft  rendered  more  valuable,  when  the 
pofieiTbr  is  capable  of  drefiing  all  kinds  of  fltins,   converting  them 
into  the  different  parts  of  their  clothing,  and  able  to  carry  eight  or' 
ten  (tone  *  in  fummer,  or  haul  a  much  greater   weight  in  winter. 
Thefe,  and  other  fimilar  accomplifhments,  are  all  that  are  fought 
after,   or  expected,  of  a  Northern  Indian    woman.      As   to  their 
temper,  it   is  of  little  confequence ;  for  the  men  have  a  wonderful 
facility  in  making  the  moft  ftubborn  comply  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  could  poffibly  be  expected  from  thofe  of  the  mildeft  and  moft 
oblivincr   turn  of  mind:  fo  that  the  only  real  difference  is,  the  one 
obeys  through  fear,  and  the  other  complies  cheerfully  from  a  will- 
ing mind  ;  both  knowing  that  what  is  commanded  muft  be  done. 
They  are,  in  fa  ft,  all   kept  at  a  great  diftance,  and  the  rank  they 
hold  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  cannot  be  better  expreiTed  or  ex- 
plained, than  by  obferving  the  method  of  treating  or  ferving  them 
at  meals,  which  would  appear  very  humiliating,  to  an  European 
woman,  though  cuftom  makes  it  fit  light  on  thofe  whofe  lot  it  is  to 
bear  it.     It  is  neceilary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  men  kill  any 
large  beaft,  the  women  are  always  fentto  bring  it  to  the  tent :  when 
it  is  brought  there,  every  operation  it  undergoes,  fucH  as  fplitting, 
drying,  pounding,  %c.   is   performed  by  the  women.      When  any 
thing  is  to  be  prepared  for  eating,  it  is  the  women  who  cook  it ;  and 
when  it  is  done,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  greateft  captains  in 
the  country  are  never  ferved,  till  all  the  males,  even  thofe  who  are 
in  the  capacity  of  fervants,  have  eaten  what  they  think  proper  ;  and 
in  times  of  fcarcity  it  is  frequently  their  lot  to  be  left  without  a 
fingle  morfel.     It  is,  however,  natural  to  think  they  take  the  liberty 
of  helping  themfelves  in  fecret ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  great 
prudence,  as  capital  embezzlements  of  provifions  in  fuch  times  are 
looked  on  as  affairs  of  real  confequence,  and  frequently  fubject  them 
to  a  very  fevere  beating.     If  they  are  practifed  by  a  woman  whofe 
youth  and  inattention  to  domeftic  concerns  cannot  plead  in  her  fa- 
vour, they  will  for  ever  be  a  blot  in  her  character,  and  few  men 
will  chufe  to  have  her  for  a  wife.'      p.  88. 

The  feelings  of  the  favages  towards  fick  perfon*  may  be 
known  from  the  following  extracts — 

'  Having  finiflied  fuch  wood-work  as  the  Indians  thought  would 
be  neceflary,  and  having  augmented  our  ftock  of  dried  meat  and 
fat,  the  twenty-firft  was  appointed  for  moving  ;  but  one  of  the  wo- 
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men  having  been  taken  in  labour,  and  it  being  rather  an  extraordi- 
nary cafe,  we  were  detained  more  than  two  days.  The  inftant, 
however,  the  poor  woman  was  delivered,  which  was  not  until  (he 
had  fuffered  all  the  pains  ufnally  felt  on  thofe  occafions  for  near 
fifty-two  hours,  the  fignal  was  made  for  moving,  when  the  poor 
creature  took  her  infant  on  her  back  and  fet  out  with  the  reft  of 
the  company ;  and  though  another  perfon  had  the  humanity  to 
haul  her  fledge  for  her,  (for  one  day  only,)  fhe  was  obliged  to  car- 
ry a  confiderable  load  befide  her  little  charge,  and  was  frequently 
obliged  to  wade  knee-deep  in  water  and  wet  fnow.  Her  very  looks, 
exclufive  of  her  moans,  were  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  great  pain 
fhe  endured,  infomuch  that  although  fhe  was  a  perfon  I  greatly  dif- 
liked,  her  diftrefs  at  this  time  fo  overcame  my  prejudice,  that  I 
never  felt  more  for  any  of  her  fex  in  my  life;  indeed  her  fighs 
pierced  me  to  the  foul,  and  rendered  me  very  miferable,  as  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  relieve  her.'     p.  91. 

At  another  place  a  fick  woman  is  left  behind — 

4  One  of  the  Indian's  wives,  who  for  fome  time  had  been  in 
a  confumption,  had  for  a  few  days  paft  become  fo  weak  as  to 
be  incapable  of  travelling,  which,  among  thofe  people,  is  the  moft 
deplorable  ftate  to  which  a  human  being  can  poiiibly  be  brought. 
Whether  fhe  had  been  oiven  over  bv  the  doctors,  or  that  it  was  for 
want  of  friends  among  them,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
no  expedients  were  taken  for  her  recovery  ;  fo  that,  without  much 
ceremony,  fhe  was  left  unaflifkd,  to  perifh  above-ground. 

*  Though  this  was  the  firft  inftance  of  the  kind  I  had  feen,  it  is 
the  common,  and  indeed  the  conftant  practice  of  thofe  Indians ; 
for  when  a  grown  perfon  is  fo  ill,  efpecially  in  the  fummer,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  walk,  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried,  they  fay  it  is  better 
to  leave  one  who  is  paft  recovery,  than  for  the  whole  family  to  fit 
down  by  them  and  fbrve  to  death  ;  well  knowing  that  they  cannot 
be  of  any  lervice  to  the  afflicted.  On  thofe  occafions,  therefore, 
the  friends  or  relations  of  the  fick  generally  leave  them  fome  victu- 
als and  water;  and,  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  will  afford  it,  a 
little  firing.  When  thofe  articles  are  provided,  the  perfon  to  be 
left  is  acquainted  with  the  road  which  the  others  intend  to  go ;  and 
then,  after  covering  them  well  up  with  deer  fkins,  &x.  they  take 
their  leave,  and  walk  away  crying. 

*  Sometimes  perfons  thus  left,  recover ;  and  come  up  with  their 
friends,  or  wander  about  till  they  meet  with  other  Indians,  whom 
they  accompany  till  they  again  join  their  relations,  Inftances  of 
this  kind  are  feldom  known.  The  poor  woman  above  mentioned, 
however,  came  up  with  us  three  feveral  times,  after  having  been 
left  in  the  manner  defcribed.  At  length,  poor  creature  !  fhe  dropt 
behind,  and  no  one  attempted  to  go  back  in  fearch  of  her. 

*  A   cuftom  apparently  fo  unnatural  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found 
among  any  other  of  the  human  race :  if  properly  coufidered,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  it  may  with  juftice  be  afcribed  to  necefiity  and  felf-preferva- 
tion,  rather  than  to  the  want  of  humanity  and  focial  feeling,  which 
ought  to  be  the  characteriftic  of  men,  as  the  nobleft  part  of  the 
creation.  Necefiity,  added  to  national  cuftom,  contributes  princi- 
pally to  make  fcenes  of  this  kind  lefs  Clocking  to  thofe  people,  than 
they  muff,  appear  to  the  more  civilized  part  of  mankind.'  p.  202. 

Reverence  to  the  aged  is  a  beautiful  part  of  civilifation : 
mark  the  contrail  in  the  favage  fhate — 

'  Old  age  is  the  greateft  calamity  that  can  befal  a  Northern  In- 
dian;  for  when  he  is  pair,  labour,  he  is  neglected,  and  treated  with 
great  difrefpect,  even  by  his  own  children.  They  not  only  ferve 
him  la  ft  at  meals,  but  generally  give  him  the  coarfeft  and  worft  of 
the  victuals  :  and  fuch  of  the  ikins  as  they  do  not  chufe  to  wear,  are 
made  up  in  the  dumfieft  manner  into  clothing  for  their  aged  pa- 
rents ;  who,  as  they  had,  in  all  probability,  treated  their  lathers 
and  mothers  with  the  fame  neglect,  in  their  turns,  fubmitted  pati- 
ently to  their  lot,  even  without  a  murmur,  kn6wing  it  to  be  the 
common  misfortune  attendant  on  old  age;  fo  that  they  may  be  faid 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  melancholy  hour  when,  being  no  longer 
capable  of  walking,  they  are  to  be  left  alone,  to  ftarve,  and  perifli 
for  want.  This,  however  fhockingand  unnatural  it  may  appear,  is 
neverthelefs  fo  common,  that,  among  thofe  people,  one  half  at  leaft 
of  the  aged  perfons  of  both  fexes  abfolutely  die  in  this  miferablc 
condition.'     p.  345. 

Hence  we  are  not  to  be  furprifed  at  this  remark  from  our 
author — 

*  I  never  faw  a  fet  of  people  that  poffeffed  fo  little  humanity,  or 
that  could  view  the  diftreffes  of  their  fellow -creatures  with  fo  little 
feeling  and  unconcern :  for  though  thev  feem  to  have  a  great  affec- 
tion  for  their  wives  and  children, yet  they  will  laugh  at  and  ridicule 
the  diftrefs  of  every  other  perfon  who  is  not  immediately  related  to 
them.'     p.  51. 

Murder,  however,  is,  it  feems,  in  fome  cafes,  held  difho- 
nourable — 

1  Notwithstanding  the  Northern  Indians  are  fo  covetous,  and 
pay  fo  little  regard  to  private  property  as  to  take  every  advantage  of 
bodily  ftrength  to  rob  their  neighbours,  not  only  of  their  goods, 
but  their  wives,  yet  they  are,  in  other  refpects,  the  mildeft  tribe,  or 
nation,  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  Hudfon's  Bay  :  for  let 
their  affronts  or  loffes  be  ever  fo  great,  they  will  never  feek  any 
other  revenge  than  that  of  wreftling.  As  for  murder,  which  is  fo 
common  among  all  the  tribes  of  Southern  Indians,  it  is  feldom  heard 
of  among  them.  A  murderer  is  ihunned  and  detefted  bv  all  the 
tribe,  and  is  obliged  to  wander  up  and  down,  forlorn  and  forfaken 

even 
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even  by  his  own  relations  and  former  friends.  In  that  refpect  a  mur- 
derer may  be  truly  compared  to  Cain,  after  he  had  killed  his  brother 
Abel.  The  cool  reception  he  meets  with  by  all  who  know  him, 
occa lions  him  to  grow  melancholy,  and  he  never  leaves  any  place 
but  the  whole  company  fay,  "There  goes  the  murderer !"  The 
women,  it  is  true,  fometimes  receive  an  unlucky  blow  from  their 
hufbands  for  mifbehaviour,  which  occafions  their  death  ;  but  this  is 
thought  nothing  of:  and  for  one  man  or  woman  to  kill  another  out 
of  revenge,  or  through  jealoufy,  or  on  any  other  account,  is  fo  ex- 
traordinary, that  very  few  are  now  exifting  who  have  been  guilty  of 
it.  At  the  prefent  moment  I  know  not  one,  befide  Matonabbee, 
who  ever  made  an  attempt  of  that  nature  ;  and  he  is,  in  every  other 
refpect,  a  man  of  fuch  univerfal  good  fenfe,  and,  as  an  Indian,  of 
fuch  great  humanity,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  his 
having  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  unlefs  it  be  by  his  having  lived 
amon»  the  Southern  Indians  fo  lono,  as  to  become  tainted  with  theiv 
blood-thirfty,  revengeful,  and  vindictive  difpofition.'     p.  108. 

This  Matonabbee  is  the  author's  favourite  :  and  befides 
pummelling  one  of  his  wives  to  death.,  he  dabbed  the  liufband 
of  another  woman  feveral  times,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  be 
in  a  party  with  his  brethren  to  affaffinate  a  company  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe,  fleeping  quietly  in  their  huts. 

The  profusion  of  the  rich,  in  civilifed  life,  is  often  and  de~ 
fervedly  cried  out  againfl :  but  it  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  the  favages.  A  favage  family  frequently  zvaftes  more  in  one 
day,  than  the  richefl  family  in  London  or  Paris  does  in  a 
dozen  years.  Of  this  we  have  had  frequent  proofs  in  the  nar- 
ration of  this  journey. 

*  We  croiTed'  ffavs  Mr.  Hearne)  '  feveral  lakes  on  the  ice;  of  which 
Thoy-noy-kyed  Lake  and  Thoy-coy-lyned  Lake  were  the  princi- 
pal. We  alio  eroded  a  few  inconsiderable  creeks  and  rivers,  which 
were  only  ufeful  as  they  furnimed  a  fmall  fupply  of  nfh  to  the  na- 
tives. The  weather,  as  I  have  before  obierved,  was  in  general  dis- 
agreeable, with  a  great  deal  of  rain  or  fnow.  To  make  up  for  that 
inconvenience,  however,  the  dter  were  io  plentiful,  that  the  Indi- 
ans killed  not  only  a  fufneient  quantity  for  our  daily  nipport,  but 
frequently  great  numbers  merely  for  the  fat,  marrow,  and  tongues. 
To  induce  them  to  defift  from  this  practice,  I  often  interefted  my  - 
felf,  znd  endeavoured,  as  much  as  paffible,  to  convince  them  in 
the  clcareit  terms  of  which  I  was  maftciyof  the  great  impropriety  of 
fuch  wafre  ;  particularly  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  their  fkins  could 
not  be  of  any  ufe  for  clothing,  and  when  the  anxiety  to  proceed  on 
tn.r  jounnvv  would  not  permit  us  to  ftay  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
cat  up  half  the  fpoils  of  their  hunting.  As  national  cuftoms,  how- 
ever, are  not  eafdy  overcome,  my  remonitrances  proved  ineffectu- 
al \  and  I  was  always  anfweredj  that  it  was  certainly  right  to  kill 

plenty. 
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plenty,  and  live  on  the  beft,  when  and  where  it  was  to  be  got,  for 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  do  it  where  every  thing  was  fcarce : 
and  they  infilled  on  it,  that  killing  plenty  of  deer  and  other  o-ame 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  could  never  make  them  fenrce  in  an- 
other. Indeed,  thev  were  fo  accuftomed  to  kill  everv  thincr  that 
came  within  their  reach,  that  few  of  them  cculd  pafs  bv  a  frriaM 
bird's  neft,  without  flaying  the  young  ones,  or  deftroying  the  e^as,' 
v.  117. 

But  if  favage  life  is  attended  with  fo  many  inconveniences, 
we  muft  not  deny  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  habits  of 
a  roaming  Indian  will  be  found  advantageous:  and  we  fufpect 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  countrymen  could  have  exerted, 
in  a  defert  wild,  fo  much  fortitude  and  ingenuity  as  the  fa- 
vage woman  whofe  fingular  adventures  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract — 

1  On  the  eleventh  of  January,  as  fome  of  my  companions 
were  hunting,  they  faw  the  track  of  a  ftrange  fnow-fhoe,  which 
they  followed  ;  and  at  a  considerable  diftance  came  to  a  little  hut, 
where  they  difcovered  a  young  woman  fitting  alone.  As  they  found 
that  flie  underftood  their  language,  they  brought  her  with  them 
to  the  tents.  On  examination,  fhe  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Weft- 
em  Dog-ribbed  Indians,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  Atha- 
pufcow  Indians  in  the  fummer  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
i eventy ;  and  in  the  following  fummer,  when  the  Indians  that  took 
her  prifoner  were  near  this  part,  fhe  had  eloped  from  them,  with 
an  intent  to  return  to  her  own  country ;  but  the  diftance  being  fo 
great,  and  having,  after  fhe  was  taken  prifoner,  been  carried  in  a 
canoe  the  whole  way,  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  were  fo  numerous,  that  fhe  forgot  the  track  ;  fo  fhe  built  the 
hut  in  which  we  found  her,  to  protect  her  from  the  weather  diiririg 
the  winter,  and  here  fhe  had  relided  from  the  firlt  fetting  in  of  the 
fall. 

*  From  her  account  of  the  moons  paft  fince  her  elopement,  it 
appeared  that  fhe  had  been  near  feven  months  without  feeing  a  hu- 
man face;  during  all  which  time  fhe  had  fupported  herfelf  very  well 
by  fnaring  partridges,  rabbits,  and  fquirrels;  fhe  had  alfo  killed 
jtwo  or  three  beaver,  and  fome  porcupines.  That  fhe  did  not  feem 
to  have  been  in  want  is  evident,  as  fhe  had  a  fmall  ftock  of  provi- 
sions by  her  when  fhe  was  difcovered;  and  was  in  good  health' and 
condition,  and  I  think  one  of  the  fineft  women,  of  a  real  Indian, 
that  I  have  feen  in  any  part  of  North  America. 

■4  The  methods  praclifed  by  this  poor  creature  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood were  truly  admirable,  and  are  great  proofs  that  neceffity  is  the 
real  mother  of  invention.  When  the  few  deer-finews  that  fhe  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  with  her  were  all  expended  in  makino 
Shares,  and  iewing  her  clothings  file  had  nothing  to  fupply  their 

placj! 
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place  but  the  ("mews  of  the  rabbits  legs  and  feet ;  thefe  flie  twilled 
together  for  that  purpofe  with  great  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  The 
rabbits,  &c.  which  file  caught  in  thofe  fnares,  not  only  fumifhed 
her  with  a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  of  the  fkins  fhe  made  a 
fuit  of  neat  and  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  It  is  fcarcely  pofli- 
ble  to  conceive  that  a  perfon  in  her  forlorn  fituation  could  be  fo 
compofed  as  to  be  capable  of  contriving  or  executing  any  thing 
that  was  not  abfolutely  necefiary  to  her  exiftence ;  but  there  were  fuf- 
ficient  proofs  that  fhe  had  extended  her  care  much  farther,  as  all 
her  clothing,  befide  being  calculated  for  real  fervice,  fhewed  great 
trifle,  and  exhibited  no  little  variety  of  ornament.  The  materials, 
though  rude,  were  very  curioufly  wrought,  and  fo  judicioufly  placed, 
as  to  make  the  whole  r f  her  garb  have  a  very  pleafing,  though  ra- 
ther romantic  appearance. 

*  Herleifure  hours  from  hunting  had  been  employed  in  twifting 
the  inner  rind  or  bark  of  willows  into  fniall  lines,  like  net-twine,  of 
which  flie  had  fome  hundred  fathoms  by  her;  with  this  fhe  intend- 
ed to  make  a  fithing-net  as  foon  as  the  fpring  advanced.  It  is  of 
the  inner  bark  of  willows,  twilled  in  this  manner,  that  the  Dog- 
ribbed  Indians  make  their  fifhing-nets  ;  and  they  are  much  prefer- 
able to  thofe  made  by  the  Northern  Indians. 

1  Five  or  fix  inches  of  an  iron  hoop,  made  into  a  knife,  and  the 
{hank  of  an  arrow-head  of  iron,  which  ferved  her  as  an  awl,  were 
all  the  metals  this  poor  woman  had  with  her  when  fhe  eloped  ;  and 
with  thc-fe  implements  fhe  had  made  herfelf  complete  fnow-fhoes, 
and  feveral  other  ufeful  articles. 

*  Her  method  of  making  a  fire  was  equally  lingular  and  curious, 
having  no  other  materials  for  that  purpofe  than  two  hard  fulphurous 

.itones.  Thefe,  by  long  friftion  and  hard  knocking,  produced  a 
icw  fparks,  which  at  length  communicated  to  fome  touchwood  ; 
but  as  this  method  was  attended  with  great  trouble,  and  not  always 
with  fuccefs,  Ihe  did  not  fuffer  her  fire  to  go  out  all  the  winter. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  fhe  had  no  idea  of  producing  fire  by 
friction,  in  the  manner  practifed  by  the  Efquimaux,  and  many 
other  uncivilifed  nations ;  becaufe  if  fhe  had,  the  above-mentioned 
precaution  would  have  been  unnecefTary. 

'  The  fingularity  of  the  circumftance,  the  comelinefs  of  her 
perfon,  and  her  approved  accomplilhments,  occafioned  a  ftrong 
conteft  between  feveral  of  the  Indians  of  my  party,  who  fhould 
have  her  for  a  wife;  and  the  poor  girl  was  actually  won  and  loft  at 
wreftling  by  near  half  a  fcore  different  men  the  fame  evening.  My 
ouide,  Matonabhee,  who  at  that  time  had  no  lefs  than  feven  wives, 
all  women  grown,  befides  a  young  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  would  have  put  in  for  the  prize  alfo,  had  not  one  of  his  wives 
made  hirri  afiiamed  of  it,  by  telling  him  that  he  had  already  more 
wives  ti  an  he;  could  properly  attend.  This  piece  of  fatire,  however 
true,  proved  fatal  to  the  peer  girl  who  dared  to  make  fo  open  a  de- 
ft claration ; 
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claration ;  for  the  great  man,  Matonabbee,  who  would  willingly 
have  been  thought  equal  to  eight  or  ten  men  in  every  refpect,  took 
it  as  fuch  an  affront,  that  he  fell  on  her  with  both  hands  and  feet, 
and  bruifed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  after  lingering  fome  time  fhe 
died. 

*  When  the  Athapufcow  Indians  took  the  above  Dog-ribbed  In- 
dian woman  prifoner,  they,  according  to  the  univerfal  cuftom  of 
thofe  favages,  furprifed  her  and  her  party  in  the  night,  and  killed 
every  foul  in  the  tent,  except  herfelf  and  three  other  youn*  women. 
Among  thofe  whom  they  killed,  were  her  father,  mother,  and  huf- 
band.  Her  young  child,  four  or  five  months  old,  ihe  concealed  in 
a  bundle  of  clothing,  and  took  with  her  undifcovered  in  the  night ; 
but  when  (lie  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Athapufcow  Indians 
had  left  their  wives,  (which  was  not  far  diftant,)  they  began  to  ex- 
amine her  bundle,  and  finding  the  child,  one  of  the  women  took  it 
from  her,  and  killed  it  on  the  fpot. 

*  This  laft  piece  of  barbarity  gave  her  fuch  a  difguft  to  thofe 
Indians,  that  notwithstanding  the  man  who  took  care  of  her  treated 
her  in  every  refpeft  as  his  wife,  and  was,  fhe  faid,  remarkably  kind 
to,  and  even  fond  of  her ;  fo  far  was  (lie  from  being  able  to  recon- 
cile herfelf  to  any  of  the  tribe,  that  fhe  rather  chofe  to  expofe  her- 
felf to  mifery  and  want,  than  live  in  eafe  and  affluence  among  per- 
fons  who  had  fo  cruelly  murdered  her  infant.  The  poor  woman's 
relation  of  this  fhocking  ftory,  which  fhe  delivered  in  a  very  af- 
fecting manner,  only  excited  laughter  among  the  favages  of  my 
party. 

'  In  a  converfation  with  this  woman  afterward,  fhe  told  us,  that 
her  country  lies  fo  far  to  the  weftward,  that  fhe  had  never  feen  iron, 
or  any  other  kind. of  metal,  till  fhe  was  taken  prifoner.  All  of  her 
tribe,  fhe  obferved,  made  their  hatchets  and  ice-chifTels  of  deer's 
horns,  and  their  knives  of  ftones  and  bones ;  that  their  arrows  were 
fhod  with  a  kind  of  flate,  bones,  and  deer's  horns;  and  theinflru- 
ments  which  they  employed  to  make  their  wood-work  were  nothing 
but  beavers'  .teeth.  Though  they  had  frequently  heard  of  the  ufe- 
ful  materials  which  the  nations  or  tribes  to  the  eaft  of  them  were 
fupplied  with  from  the  Englifh,  fo  far  were  they  from  drawing 
Jiearer,  to  be  in  the  way  of  trading  for  iron-work,  &c.  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  farther  back,  to  avoid  the  Athapufcow  Indi- 
ans, who  made  furprifing  flaughter  among  them,  both  in  winter  and 
fummer.'     p.  262. 

Our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  mull  now  fmile  at  the  fan- 
ciful defcriptions  of  the  (late  of  nature :  bad  as  we  may  be, 
and  abfurd  and  ridiculous  as  many  of  our  cuftoms  are,  we  are 
ftill  happily  removed  from  the  barbarity  of  favage  manners. 
But  we  muft  confefs  ourfelves  a  little  difappointed  when  we 
found  the  brute  creation  deprived  of  fome  little  pre-eminence 

to 
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to  which  a  part  of  it  has  been  accuftomed ;  and  the  beaver, 
like  the  ant,  mult  be  content  with  the  praifes  bellowed  on  it 
ii\  fable.  It  is  right  that  our  prejudices  ihould  be  removed; 
and   we  attended  peculiarly  to  our  author's  account  of  the 

beaver  — 

*  Thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  the  infide  of  beaver- 
houies,  as  having  feveral  apartments  appropriated  to  various  ufes ; 
(11  cb  as  eating,  deeping,  ftore-houfes  for  provifions,  and  one  for 
their  natural  occasions,  &c.  muft  have  been  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  fubject;  or,  which  is  ftiil  worfe,  guilty  of  attempting  to 
ire'pofe  on  the  credulous,  by  reprefenting  the  greateft  falfehoods  as 
real  fads.  Many  years  conftant  refidence  among  the  Indians,  during 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  feveral  hundreds  of  thofe 
houies,  has  enabled  me  to  affirm  that  every  thing  of  the  kind  is 
entirely  void  of  truth ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fagacity  of  thofe 
animals,  it  has  never  been  obferved  that  they  aim  at  any  other  con - 
veniencies  in  their  houfes,  than  to  have  a  dry  place  to  lie  on ;  and 
there  they  ufually  eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occafionally  take 
out  of  the  water. 

*  It  frequently  happens,  that  fome  of  the  large  houfes  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  deferve  that  appellation  ; 
but  that  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  main  building,  left  by  the  fa- 
gacity of  the  beaver  to  fupport  the  roof.  On  fuch  occafions  it  is 
common  for  thofe  different  apartments,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  with  each  other  but  by  water  ;  {o 
that  in  fact  they  may  be  called  double  or  treble  houfes,  rather  than 
different  apartments  of  the  fame  houfe.  I  have  feen  a  large  beaver 
houfe  built  in  a  fmall  ifland,  that  had  near  a  dozen  apartments  un- 
der one  roof :  and,  two  or  three  of  thefe  only  excepted,  none  of 
them  had  any  communication  with  each  other  but  by  water.  As 
there  were  beaver  enough  to  inhabit  each  apartment,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  each  family  knew  its  own,  and  always  entered  at  their 
own  door,  without  having  any  farther  connection  with  their  neigh- 
l.onrs  than  a  friendly  intercourfe ;  and  to  join  their  united  labours 
•11  erect  in  <»■  their  feparate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  where 
required.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  their  intereft  on  other  occa- 
fions was  any  ways  reciprocal.  The  Indians  of  my  party  killed 
twelve  old  beaver,  and  twenty- five  young  and  half-grown  ones  out 
of  the  houfe  above  mentioned  ;  and  on  examination  found  that  fe- 
veral had  efcaped  their  vigilance,  and  could  not  be  taken  but  at  the 
expense  of  more  trouble  than  would  be  fufficientto  take  double  the 
number  in  a  lefs  difficult  fituation. 

*  Travellers  who  affert  that  the  beaver  have  two  doors  to  their 
houfes,  one  on  the  land-fide,  and  the  other  next  the  water,  feem  to 
be  lefs  acquainted  with  thofe  animals  than  others  who  affign  them 
s.'i  e'e«aat  fuite  of  apartments.     Such  a  proceeding  would  be  qui'e 

contrary 
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contrary  to  their  manner  of  life,  and  at  the  fame  time  would  render 
their  houfes  of  no  ufe,  either  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies, 
or  guard  them  againft  the  extreme  cold  in  winter, 

'  The  quiquehatches,  or  wolvereens,  are  great  enemies  to  the 
beaver ;  and  if  there  were  a  paffage  into  their  houfes  on  the  land- 
fide,  would  not  leave  one  of  them  alive  where-ever  they  came. 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  fmiling,  when  I  read  the  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent authors  who  have  written  on  the  ceconomy  of  thofe  animals, 
as  there  feems  to  be  a  conteft  between  them,  who  fhall  moft  ex- 
ceed in  fiction.  But  the  compiler  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature  and 
Art  feems,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  fucceeded  beft  in  this  refpect ; 
as  he  has  not  only  collected  all  the  fictions  into  which  other  writers 
on  the  fubject  have  run,  but  has  fo  greatly  improved  on  them,  that 
little  remains  to  be  added  to  his  account  of  the  beaver,  betide  a  vo- 
cabulary of  their  language,  a  code  of  their  laws,  and  a  fketch  of 
their  religion,  to  make  it  the  moft  complete  natural  hiftory  of  that 
animal  which  can  poflibly  be  offered  to  the  public. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  greater  impofition,  or  indeed  agrofier  infulr, 
on  common  underftanding,  than  the  wifli  to  make  us  believe  the 
fiories  of  fome  of  the  works  aferibed  to  the  beaver;  and  though  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  compiler  of  a  general  work  can  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  fubject  of  which  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  treat,  yet  a  very  moderate  {hare  of  underftanding  is  finely 
fufficient  to  guard  him  againft  giving  credit  to  fuch  marvellous  tales, 
however  fmoothly  they  may  be  told,  or  however  boldly  they  may 
be  afierted,  by  the  romancing  traveller. 

'  To  deny  that  the  beaver  is  pofTefled  of  a  very  confiderable  de- 
gree of  fagacity,  would  be  as  abfurd  in  me,  as  it  is  in  thofe  authors 
who  think  they  cannot  allow  them  too  much.  I  fhall  willingly 
grant  them  their  full  fhare ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  con- 
ceive how,  or  by  what  means,  a  beaver,  whofe  full  height  when 
Handing  erect  does  not  exceed  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  at 
moft,  and  whofe  fore-paws  are  not  much  larger  than  a  half-crown 
piece,  can  "  drive  ftakes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg  into  the  ground 
three  or  four  feet  deep."  Their  "  wattling  thofe  ftakes  with  twigs," 
is  equally  abfurd  ;  and  their  "  plaillering  the  inftde  of  their  houfes 
with  a  compofition  of  mud  and  ftraw,  and  fwimming  with  mud  and 
ftones  on  their  tails,"  are  ft  ill  itk  re  incredible.  The  form  and  fize 
of  the  animal,  notwithstanding  all  its  fagacity,  will  not  admit  of  its 
performing  fuch  feats ;  and  it  would  be  as  impoffible  for  a  beaver 
to  ufe  its  tail  as  a  trowel,  except  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  walks,  as  it  would  have  been  for  fir  James  Thornhill  to 
have  painted  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  without  the  afiiftance 
of  fcatfolding.  The  joints  of  their  tail  will  not  admit  of  their  turn- 
ing it  over  their  backs  on  any  occafion  whatever,  as  it  has  a  natu- 
ral inclination  to  bend  downwards  ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  con- 
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fiderable  exertion  that  they  can  ketp  it  fiom  trailing  on  the  ground. 
This  being  the  cafe,  they  cannot  fit  ertcl  like  a  fquirrel,  which  is 
their  common  po  ft  Lire  ;  particularly  when  eating,  or  when  they 
are  cleaning  themfelves,  as  a  cat  or  fquirrel  does,  without  having 
their  tails  bent  forward  between  their  legs;  and  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  their  trencher. 

*  So  far  are  the  beaver  from  driving  {takes  into  the  ground  when 
building  their  honfes,  that  they  lay  moft  of  the  wood  crofswife, 
and  nearly  horizontal,  and  without  any  other  order  than  that  of 
leaving  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  middle;  when  any  unneceflary 
branches  project  inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth,  and 
throw  them  in  among  the  reft,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling 
through  the  roof.  It  is  a  miftaken  notion,  that  the  wood-work  is 
firft  completed  and  then  plaiftered  ;  for  the  whole  of  their  houfes,  as 
well  as  their  dams,  are  from  the  foundation  one  mafs  of  wood  and 
mud,  mixed  with  ftones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  mud  is 
always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
or  pond,  near  the  door  of  the  houfe;  and  though  their  fore-paws 
are  fo  fmall,  yet  it  is  held  clofe  up  between  them,  under  their 
throat,  that  they  carry  both  mud  and  ftones  ;  while  they  always  drag 
the  wood  with  their  teeth. 

*  All  their  work  is  executed  in  the  night ;  and  they  are  fo  expe- 
ditious in  completing  it,  that  in  the  courfe  of  one  night  I  have 
known  them  to  have  collected  as  much  mud  at  their  houfes  as  to 
have  amounted  to  fome  thoufands  of  their  little  handfuls ;  and 
when  any  mixture  of  grafs  or  ftraw  has  appeared  in  it,  it  has  been, 
moil  alTuredly,  mere  chance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
from  which  they  had  taken  it.  As  to  their  defignedly  making  a 
compofition  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  entirely  void  of  truth. 

*  It  is  a  great  piece  of  policy  in  thofe  animals,  to  cover,  or  plaif- 
ter,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  th'e  outfide  of  their  houfes  every  fall 
with  frefh  mud,  and  as  late  as  poiiible  in  the  autumn,  even  when 
the  froft  becomes  pretty  fevere  ;  as  by  this  means  it  foon  freezes 
as  hard  as  a  ftone,  and  prevents  their  common  enemy,  the  qui- 
quehatch,  from  difturbing  them  during  the  winter.  And  as  they 
are  frequently  feen  to  walk  over  their  work,  and  fometimes  to 
give  a  flap  with  their  tail,  particularly  when  plunging  into  the  wa- 
ter, this  has,  without  doubt,  given  rife  to  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
they  ufe  their  tails  as  a  trowel,  with  which  they  plaifter  their  houfes  ; 
whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a  cuftom,  which 
they  always  preferve,  even  when  they  become  tame  and  domeftic, 
and  more  particularly  fo  when  they  are  ftartied.'      p.  229. 

From  thefe  extra&s  our  readers  will  judge  what  they  may 
expect  from  the  pevufal  of  the  work  itfelf.  The  manners  of 
the  favages  are  well  delineated  ;  the  animals  and  birds  which 
inhabit  the  high  northern  latitudes,  are  well  defcribed  j  a  very 

good 
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good  account  is  given  of  the  country,  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done  by  a  per lbn  not  having  any  good  means  of  meafuring  di- 
stances :  and  we  recommend  the  work  to  all  perfons  of  leifure 
who  are  fond  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels. 


A  Critical  and  Practical  Elucidation  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  John  Shepherd^ 
M.  A.  &c  csV.     Svo.     js.     Boards.     Faulder.     1796. 

T)REFIXED  to  this  work  is  a  judicious  account  of  the  re- 
■*■  forms  made  in  the  public  liturgies  at  different  periods.  In 
general,  the  author  is  correct  in  his  Statements :  at  times  we 
could  have  wiShed  him  to  be  more  particular.  Thus,  no  one 
could  have  determined  the  queftion  better  than  himfelf,  of  the 
relation  which  the  prefent  prayer-book  Hands  in,  to  he  mafs- 
book  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  yet  to  the  account  of  mattrns  is 
Subjoined  the  following  note— 

'  Dr.  Bennet,  who  has  calculated  "  what  quantity  of  our  feve- 
ral  offices  is  taken  from  Popifh  liturgies,"  (under  which  appellation 
I  prefume  we  mud  include  the  Offices  of  Sarum,  and  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  as  well  as  of  the  Romiih,)  informs  us,  that,  Setting 
afide  whatever  is  borrowed  from  the  fcripture,  the  Apocrypha,  or 
the  fathers  of  the  firft  four  centuries  "  there  remains  in  the  Morn- 
ing Prayer  about  one  fourteenth  part."  The  accuracy  of  all  his 
calculations  I  undertake  not  to  warrant.'     p.  xxii. 

No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  will  warrant 
fuch  a  calculation  :  and  we  rather  expected  from  our  author, 
that,  inStead  of  his  indifferent  negation,  he  would  have  faid 
plainly  that  the  calculation  was  not  entitled  to  any  authority. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumStance,  not  generally  known,  that  the 
ufe  of  the  prayer-book  is  independent  of  the  hierarchy  (a  term 
improperly  ufed  by  our  author),  and  that  it  refted  originally 
Solely  upon  the  authority  of  laymen.  The  bill  for  the  uni- 
formity of  common  prayer  was  paffed  againfl  the  confent  of 
all  the  Spiritual  lords  in  the  houfe  ;  and  on  this  account  the 
ufual  form  of  '  affent  of  the  lords  Spiritual  and  temporal,'  was 
omitted.  This  circumltance  is  noted  by  our  author,  and  is  a 
Strong  proof  of  his  impartiality,  againfc  which  he  is  very  Sel- 
dom found  to  infringe  :  and  the  famous  conference  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the  litur- 
gy, is  in  particular  very  well  defcribed.  The  frivolity  of  Some 
objections  made  by  the  Puritans,  and  the  Stiff  oppofition  of 
the  eltabliShed  divines  to  Some  eaSy  amendments,  are  equally 
reprobated. 

in  the  Elucidation,  we  dlfccver  a  great  fund  of  ecclefiaftical 
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knowledge :  but  fome  queftions  are  not  treated  with  the  com- 
plete invefiigation  of  which  the  author  Teems  capable.  We  al- 
lude particularly  to  what  he  lays  on  the  doxology,  and  on  tbc 
creeds.  On  the  doxology,  which  he  thinks  is  borrowed  from 
our  Saviour's  laft  directions  to  the  apoftles  on  baptifm,  he 
leaves  us  to  red  on  the  authority  of  Bafil  for  its  apoftolical 
origin.  If  no  better  authority  can  be  given,  we  may  well 
fcruple  to  allow  it  fo  great  antiquity.  Pulycarp's  prayer  will- 
not,  in  this  inflance,  bear  us  out :  and  we  recommend  to  our 
author,  in  his  next  edition,  to  make  no  comment  from  IrtnseuSy 
Barnabas,  Clement,  Polycarp,  or  the  Couftitutions,  without- 
informing  his  readers  what  weight  they  are  allowed  to  have  by 
good  judges  in  this  or  any  other  controverfy. 

*  However  differently  the  hymn  may  have  been  exprefTed,  this 
we  may  affcrt,  that  the  ufe  of  it  has  been  univerfal  in  the  church  of 
Chrift.  The  ancients  concluded  prayers  often,  and  fermons  al- 
wavs,  with  a  doxology.  From  Caffian,  the  difciple  and  ftrenucus 
defender  of  Chryfoftom,  we  learn,  that  the  Greeks  repeated  Gloria 
Patri  after  the  laft  pfalm. — In  all  the  weftern  churches,  that  of 
Rome  excepted,  it  was  uniformly  ufed  at  the  end  of  every  pfalm. 
This  is  the  path  in  which  the  church  of  England  walked  at  her  re- 
formation, occafionally  admitting  this  hymn  among  her  prayers, 
and  ordaining  that,  at  the  end  of  every  pfalm,  of  Benedicite,  Bene- 
dicts, Magnificat,  and  Nunc  dimitlis,  Gloria  Patri  fhall  be  repeated.' 
y.  i 19. 

This  univerfality  cannot  be  allowed  without  better  authority 
than  our  author  has  produced  :  and  furely  better  might  have 
been  given. 

The  difputes  about  fyllables  are  treated  with  too  much  levity,, 
confulering  the  many  important  difeufiions  on  them  in  various 
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1  The  fuphiftical  deputations  about  fyllables  and  words  fprarjg 
from  the  mundane  .philofophy.  They  originated  with  thofe,  who 
ififbeiieved  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  as  held  by  the 
.ancient  orthodox  fathers.  The  abettors  of  the  Arian  herefy  began 
10  make  it  a  diftinguifhing  ohara^eriftic  of  their  party,  to  glorify 
the  Father,  by  or  through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghoft,  intending 
thereby  to  denote,  that  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  were  inferior 
to  the  Father,  and  beings  of  a  nature  different  from  his. 

4  One  of  the  confluences  fefulting  from  the  finifter  interpreta- 
lion  01  tlie  Arian  party,  was,  that  this  form,  "which  has  not  other- 
wife  fo  much  as  the  fiicw  of  any  thing  founding  towards  impiety," 
fell  into  difiepute. — Being  fufpecled  of  countenancing,  or  conceal- 
ing heterodoxy,  it  was  generally  difufed  by  the  Catholics.  And  agree- 
ably  to  th?  .      -•  decifions  of  the,  council  of  Nice,  that  form 
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was  univerfally  adopted,  which  comes  neareft  to  the  original  of  this 
doxology,  the  form  of  baptifm,  delivered  by  our  Lord.'  p.  116. 

We.  do  not  allow  this  notion  of  mundane  philofophy.  A 
Chriftian  willies  to  be  underltood  as  well  as  a  heathen  :  and  if, 
in  receiving  a  fcntiment  from  a  foreigner,  it  fhould  from  mif- 
tranilation  be  conceived  in  terms  totally  repugnant  to  its  ori- 
ginal meaning,  or  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  believer,  the  error 
fhould  certainly  be  reclined.  Thus,  in  our  language,  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  faid  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and. 
■every  one  knows  the  variety  of  difputes  on  every  part  of  this 
fentence,  in  the  language  from  which  the  fentence  is  taken. 
Yet  though  it  is  a  mere  verbal  difpute,  it  would  furely  be  bet- 
ter to  rectify  the  phrafe  '  proceeding  from,'  becaufe  thole  words 
in  the  Englifh  language  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  a  be- 
ginning,— a  doctrine  evidently  repugnant  to  that  laid  down  by 
the  church  on  this  fubjecl:  in  mod  parts  of  its  liturgy  and  articles. 

We  were  furprifed  to  find  that  our  author  fhould  adopt  the 
notion  that  St.  Peter  had  lived  a  eon-fiderable  time  and  was 
at  lall  martyred  at  Rome, —  an  opinion  for  which  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  he  has  no  adequate  authority.  The  grand 
queftion  of  the  eternal  generation  or  filiation  of  the  Son  is 
ilurred  over  in  a  manner  which  we  did  not  expect::  and  after 
having  caft  a  cenfure  upon  the  mundane  philofophy  of  words, 
we  cannot  allow  him  to  alter  his  ftops,  without  better  rea- 
sons— 

"  And  in  one  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  the  onl>vbegotten  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  his  father  before  ail  worlds,  God  of  God,  light  of  light, 
very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  fubftarMse 
With  the  father*  :  By  whom  all  things  were  made."     p.  262.. 

We  might  mention  fome  other  things :  but  we  approve  fa 
much  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  in  general  is  execut- 
ed, that  we  wifh  rather  to  leave  the  correction  cf  the  errors 
to  a  future  edition,  than  to  a  notification  of  them  now,  which 
might  difparage  the  work*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  every 
member  of  the  church  would  wifh  to  fee  the  origin  of  its 
prayers  and  creeds  weil  explained,  by  which  he  can  enter  bet- 
ter into  the  fpirit  of  them:  and  from  a  full  conviction  of  the 
improvements  which  the  liturgy  has  received  at  various  times, 
he  will  not  be  too  tenacious  of  old  forms,  nor  hefitate  to  join 
with  our  author  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  fufceptibie  of  ilill  far- 
ther improvement. 

'  *  I  have  Eiter  the  word  Father,  prefumed  to  place  a  colon,  inflead  of  a  com- 
ft'u.    Fatb  i  h.-re  fs  femet'frie*  uttered,  improperly  as  I  think,  with  what  Mr., 
Walker  calls  the  rifinpj  inflexion,  and  thus  the  v/ords  l>y  ivhom,  hnirfedidie  V 
following,  whkh  in  realty  refer  to  the  Son,  appear  to  be  fptrketi  of  rhe  FS- 
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A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Kent ;  with  • 
Obfersjations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement.  Drawn  up 
for  the  Confederation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal 
Improvement^  from  the  original  Report  transmitted  to  the 
Board ,  with  additional  Remarks  offeveral  refpeclo.ble  Coun- 
try Gentlemen  and  Farmers.  By  John  Boys,  of  Betjhangery 
Farmer.     Svo      45.  Jewed.     Robinfons.      1 796. 

HF.N  the  numerous  facts  that  have  been  difcovered  on 
the  fubject  of  agriculture,  fhaii  have  been  well  arrang- 
ed, and  the  advantages  of  different  modes  of  cultivation  ac- 
curately compared  and  ascertained,  we  may  probably  look 
forward  to  fomething  like  a  regular  fyftem  of  hufbandry. 
That  the  furveys  of  particular  districts,  by  able  and  experi- 
enced farmers,  is  a  probable  means  of  accomplishing  rhefe  ob- 
jects, few,  we  fuppofe,  will  be  inclined  to  difpute,  however 
they  may  differ  in  refpect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  fhould 
be  executed. 

The  pretenfions  and  capability  of  Mr.  Boys  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  important  talk  that  he  has  heix  under- 
taken, are  founded  on  the  following  circumfiances — 

*  Neither  pains  nor  expence  have  been  fpared  to  procure  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  refult  is  faithfully  detailed.  Having  been  brought 
up  under  a  father  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  practical 
farmer,  and  having  been  all  my  life  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
different  foils,  and  in  grazing,  I  prefume  to  think  myfelf  qualified 
to  form  opinions  on  the  various  fyftems  of  hufbandry  ;  but  when 
I  recommend  any  practice,  my  readers  may  be  affined  that  I  do  fo, 
not  from  theory  only,  but  from  my  own  experience.'     r.  xvi. 

The  plan  which  is  here  purfued  is  exactly  the  fame  as 
that  which  we  have  given  in  our  review  of  the  furvey  of  Lan-r 
oafhire  *.  In  its  execution,  Mr.  Boys  generally  difplays  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  and 
marks  the  utility  of  the  different  proceffes  of  hufbandry  on 
different  foils,  with  judgment  and  perfpicuity. 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  hufbandry,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  foils  which  are  to  be  cultivated.  To  this  object;,  Mr. 
Boys  feerns  to  have  paid  more  attention  than  is  ufual  in  the 
common  routine  of  farming.  An  example  from  eafl  Kent, 
where  the  foils  principally  confift  of  chalk,  loam,  ftrong 
cledge,  hazel  mould,  flirt  clay,  and,  in  fome  fmall  tracts^ 
flints,  gravel,  and  fand,  will  fully  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  has  been  attempted. 

*  See  Crn.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  405. 
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'  The  chalk-foils  are  of  various  depths  ;  from  three  to  fix  or  fe- 
ven  inches  of  loofe,  chalky  mould,  on  a  rock  chalk  bottom,  and 
are  moftly  found  on  the  tops  and  fides  of  the  ridges  of  this  diftri'£t. 
At  fome  places  there  is  a  little  mixture  of  fmall  flints,  and  at  others, 
of  black  light  mould,  provincially  c  lied  black  hover.  This  laft, 
in  an  unimproved  ftate,  is  the  worft  land  in  this  diflricl: ;  and  the 
whole  of"  the.e  chalky  foils  are  much  neglefted,  and  confequently 
of  little  value  ;  but  where  they  happen  to  be  improved,  by  paring 
and  burning:,  deftrovino-  the  charlock,  with  q;ood  manure  afterwards, 
they  become  very  good  land  for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat; 
and  fome  parts  produce  tolerable  crops  of  fainfoin. 

'  The  loamy  foil  is  a  very  dry,  foft,  light  mould,' from  f^x  to 
ten  inches  deep,  on  a  red  foft  clay,  which  is  good  brick  earth,  and 
lies  in  a  ftratum  of  from  three  to  feven  feet  deep,  under  which  is 
generally  a  layer  of  chalky  marl,  and  then  the  rock  chalk.  This 
foil  is  very  good,  ploughs  light,  and  may  be  worked  at  all  feafons; 
and  produces  good  crops,  if  well  managed,  of  all  forts  of  corn  and 
grafs. 

'  The  ftrong  cledge  is  a  ftiff  tenacious  earth  with  a  fmnll  pro- 
portion of  flints,  and,  at  fome  places,  Avail  particles  of  chalk  :  it 
is  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  on  a  hard  rock  chalk,  and  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  When  wet,  it  flicks  like  birc'iime  ;  and 
when  thoroughly  dry,  the  clods  are  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  broken 
with  the  heaviefl  roll.  It  is  very  difficult  to  work,  except  when 
it  is  between  wet  and  dry.  This  land,  when  well  managed,  and 
the  feafons  are  favourable  for  the  work,  produces  good  crops  of 
wheat,  clover,  and  oats;  but  when  unkindly  feafons  happen,  and 
dry  fummers  fucceed,  it  is  very  unproductive. 

'  The  hazel  mould  is  a  light  foil  on  a  clav  bottom,  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  flints  and  fand.  It  is  drv,  and  forms  verv  kindlv  land 
for  barley  and  wheat  upon  clover  lays.  Beans  are  fcmetimes 
blighted  on  this  fort  of  land,  as  is  wheat  alfo  on  bean  or  pea-flu  fa- 
ble, but  more  particularly  the  latter  ;  for  which  reafon  wheat  is  very 
feldom  fown  after  peafe. 

*  The  ftiff  clay  lies  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills.  Th:s  foil  is 
generally  wet  which  arifes  only  from  the  rains  in  winter  ;  for  the 
fprings  are  above  300  feet  deep  on  the  rock  chalk,  It  has  at  fome 
places  a  layer  of  a  yeliow  coloured  clay  between  the  furfact  mould 
and  the  rock. 

'  Flints. — -This  land,  or  rather  furface  of  ftones,  occurs  only  in 
fmall  tracts  in  the  vallies  about  Dover  and  Stotkbury,  near  Maid- 
ftone.  It  confifts  of  beds  of  flints,  with  hardly  any  mould  to  be 
feen.  This  is  very  expenfive  to  plough  ;  but,  under  good  ma- 
nagement, with  plenty  of  manure,  is  very  productive  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans.  There  is  very  little  gravelly  foil,  and  not  much 
fand  in  this  diflricl  ;  a  little  of  the  latter,  however,  is  feen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hythe  and  Folkftone.     This  is  very  light  land  to  work, 
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and  excellent  for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  peafe,  and  pota- 
toes. 

«  The  flat  rich'  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Favcrfham,  Sandwich, 
and  Deal,  coniift  of  two  forts  of  foil ;  namely,  rich  fandy  loam, 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  mixture  of  fand ;  and  ftirT  clay,  fonie  of 
which,  in  the  lower  parts,  is  rather  wet.  The  furface  of  the  firft 
is  feven  or  eight  inches  de^-p,  with  a  fubfoil,  varying  in  depth,  of 
itrong  loam,  clay,  or  chalk.  This  foil  is  always  ploughed  with 
four  horfes;  is  very  dry  and  kindly  to  work  at  all  feafons,  and  no 
ridges  or  water-furrows  are  required.  It  produces  great  crops  of 
wheat,  beans,  barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  and  fometimes  canary  and 
radifhl 

*  The  ftifT  wet  clay  is  that  which  has  a  ftrong  clay  bottom,  or 
any  fubftance  that  holds  water.  It  lies  low,  is  fubjeft  to  land- 
fprings,  and  of  clofe  texture,  fo  as  not  to  admit  a  quick  filtration 
of  water. 

*  This,  when  properly  drained,  and  kept  cleaned  from  weeds, 
and  otherwife  well  managed  in  favourable  feafons,  is  excellent  land, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  canary  ;  but  is  ge- 
nerally very  expenfive  to  keep  in  good  order.'     p.  13. 

On  the  fubjedtsof  minerals,  waters,  and  ftate  of  property, 
the  author  has  offered  nothing  from  his  own  observation.  The 
materials  which  furnifh  thefe  different  heads,  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  Haftecfs  Kent. 

Though  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  the  following  remarks, 
as  things  are  conducted  at  prefent, — we  cannot  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  affumed  as  a  general  axiom,  that  proper  encou- 
ragement is  not  the  bed  ltimulus  to  induftry  and  ufefulnefs, 
in  any  clafs  of  men. 

«  Some  writers  on  this  fubjecV  {cottages)  *  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  fhew,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  every  cottager  to 
have  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  that  they  might  each  keep  a  cow 
and  two  or  three  hogs,  and  raife  plenty  of  potatoes:  but  gen- 
tlemen who  recommend  this,  in  their  humanity  to  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  benefitted,  lofe  fight  of  what  would  be  the  mif- 
chievous  effects  to  the  community,  bv  the  lofs  of  their  labour.  I 
will  venture  with  great  confidence  to  predict,  that  if  every  farm- 
ing cottager,  or,  in  other  words,  every  farmer's  labourer  in  the 
kingdom,  could  be  fo  accommodated,  a  famine  would  inevitably 
be  the  confequence  in  a  lhort  fpace  of  time;  for  my  eNperience 
has  taught  me  to  obferve,  that  kw  men  will  labour  hard  any  far- 
ther than  neceffity  compels  them  to  do  fo ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  any 
cottager  who  has  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  keeps  a  cow,  and  two 
or  three  hogs,  and  grows  plenty  of  potatoes,  is  not  much  necelli- 
tated  to  labour  for  others.'    p.  30. 

The  determination  of  the  point  refpe&ing  the  fize  of  farms 
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moft  advantageous  to  the  community,*has  been  a  fruitful  fub- 
jedl  of  controverfy,  and  Mill  remains  undecided.  The  obfer- 
vations  of  our  author  incline  him  to  the  fide  of  the  larger 
farmer. 

'  I  am  perfuaded'  (fays  he)  '  that  the  large  farmers,  generally 
fpeaking,  make,  the  land  more  productive  in  the  grofs  than  the 
imaller  farmers  do,  becaufe  they  generally  make  greater  exertions 
in  improving  their  land  ;  and  of  courfe,  large  farms  rriuft  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is  very  true,  that  a 
number  of  fmall  farmers  on  a  given  tract  of  land,  will  rear  more 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  perhaps  make  more  butter  than  one  farmer 
on  the  fame  quantity  of  land  ;  but  the  one  farmer  will  raife  more 
mutton,  wool,  beef,  and  pork,  and  grow  moft  corn;  and  will  em- 
ploy a  much  greater  number  of  labourers,  than  the  fmall  farmers 
on  the  fame  tract  of  land  ;  and  confequejitly  population  will  be  in- 
creased rather  than  be  diminifned  by  large  farms.'     p.  32. 

Thefe  arguments,  though  plaufible,  are  by  no  means  fatis- 
fadtory;  they  do  not  fliow  any  reafon  why  the  fmall  farmer 
fhould  not  be  equally  induftrious,  and  ufe  equal  exertion  in 
cultivating  his  ground,  with -the  large  one.  Nor  is  it  made 
clear  why  a  greater  number  of  labourers  muft  be  employed  on 
a  farm  when  held  by  one  pcrfon,  than  when  divided  amongffc 
many.  One  difference  is  indeed  very  evident,  and  it  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  fmall  land-holder,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  large 
farmer  no  labour  is  required  in  himfelf ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fmall  farmer  is  ccnilantly  under  the  necefhty  of  be- 
ing employed.  To  us,  however,  it  would  feem  that  the  truth 
of  the  queftion  lies  in  the  middle,  and  that  very  large  as  well 
as  very  fmall  farms  are  difadvantageous. 

On  the  utility  of  a  fair  commutation  for  tithes  as  an  en- 
couragement to  improvements  in  agriculture,  we  are  inclined. 
to  think  with  Mr.  Boys.  The  farmer,  by  fuch  a  regulation, 
would  be  rendered  more  eafy  and  independent ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  there  would  probably  be  a  faving  of  labour,  which  is 
always  an  object  of  importance. 

In  the  implements  of  huibandry  employed  in  this  county, 
we  meet  with  little  novelty.  The  plough  chiefly  ufed  in  this 
diflrict  is  the  turn-wrifij  which  is  probably  well  calculated 
for  thefe  foi'  ;,  though  it  feems  to  be  a  heavy  unwieldy  inftru-' 
ment,  when  compared  with  thofe  employed  in  many  other 
counties.     Lut  the  author  remarks  here  alfo,  that 

'  A  great  variety  of  ploughs  and  machines  for  drilling  every  fpc- 
cics  of  grain  is  ufed  in  this  counrv.  The  belt  by  far  for  drilling 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  tares,  & c.  are  made  by  Mr.  WeHard  of 
J)eal.  Tht-y  are  drawn  by  two  horfcs  abreaft,  in  a  double  pair  of 
fhaiis ;  drill  leven  rows  at  a  time,  each  feven  inches  apart;  and  are 

fo 
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fo  contrived  as  to  drill  any  quantity  required  per  acre.  They  are 
very  fimple  in  their  conftruction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
They  colt  14J.  10s.  each.'     p.  47. 

In  arable  cultivation,  Mr.  Boys  appears  to  be  a  rational  and 
temperate  advocate  for  the  fallowing  fyftem.  His  remarks  on 
this  fubjecT:  feem  the  refult  of  practical  experience. 

On  the  method  of  making  a  good  fallow,  Mr.  Boys  has 
given  fome  ufeful  directions,  which  we  fliall  extract. 

*  All  kinds  of  foils  fhould  be  ploughed  about  fb  e  inches  deep 
before  Chriftm&s  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  land  is  tolerably  dry  in 
March,  it  fhould  be  crofs-ploughed  about  fix  inches  deep.  Sfiff 
foils  muft  be  left  rough,  until  meliorated  by  rain,  and  then  worked  ' 
fine  when  between  wet  and  dry;  and  all  light  foils  immediately 
harrowed  clofe  after  the  plough,  in  order  to  promote  the  vegeta- 
tion of  feedling  weeds,  that  thev  may  be  deflroyed  by  fubfequent 
ploughings,  which  muft  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  more,  at 
intervals,  as  opportunities  occur,  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July  ;  every  time  reducing  the  land  fine  immediately  after  each' 
ploughing,  while  the  land  is  moift,  for  the  purpofe  before  men- 
tioned, of  promoting  the  vegetation  of  weeds.  Particular  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  land  either  with  the  plough  or 
harrows,  when  it  is  the  leaft  wet,  as  that  only  kneads  it  together, 
and  creates  more  work  to  reduce  it ;  befides  locking  up  many  of 
the  feeds  of  weeds  within  the  hard  clods, ^nd  thereby  preventing" 
vegetation ;  by  which  fuch  feeds  are  referved  for  mifchievous  ef- 
fects in  the  following  crops  of  corn. 

*  Some  farmers  in  this  county,  and  many  in  fome  others,  never 
plough  their  fallows  until  they  have  finifhed  their  bailey  fowing  in 
the  fpring ;  and  then,  perhaps,  not  again  until  the  land  is  over- 
grown with  weeds.  I  have  fometimes  feen  dung  carried  out,  and 
laid  in  heaps,  for  fpreading  on  fuch  fallows,  among  green  thirties 
and  other  weeds  above  the  ground. 

4  Fallows  had  better  never  be  made  at  all,  than  be  done  in  fuch 
a  flovenly  manner.'     p,  60. 

The  rotation  of  cropsy  a  fubj ec"r.  of  great  importance  to  thd 
practical  farmer,  is  treated  here  at  fome  length,  and  with  con- 
fiderable  judgment.  The  defign  of  the  writer  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  rather  the  defcription  of  the  fyftems  of 
cropping  generally  followed  in  the  county,  than  the  ascer- 
taining of  thofe  that  may  be  moft  advantageoufiy  employed. 

The  obfervations  and  reflections  Scattered  through  this  fac- 
tion may  be  confulted  with  advantage,  as  they  contain  much 
neceffary  praftinl  information  on  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  attended  to  by  the  agriculturist. 

Although  this  cannot  properly  be  called  a  fruit  diftric"t, 

fruit 
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fruit  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  it,  and  frequently  makes  a 
profitable  branch  of  hufbandry. 

On  the  management  cf  cider,  we  meet  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  that  directly  oppofe  practices  that  have  been  dated  by 
Mr.  Marfhallas  of  great  importance  in  his  Rural  Economies  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  Wcit  of  England.  They  are  thefe : — ■ 
Mr.  Stone,  of  Maidftone,  a  refpectable  cider-maker — 

e  From  many  years  experience,  has  found  no  particular  advan- 
tage in  watching  the  fermentation  of  cyder,  in  order  to  rack  it  at 
any  exacl  time.  He  mixes  all  forts  of  apples  together,  and  makes 
excellent  cyder.'     p.  115. 

On  hop-grounds,  waftes,  and  draining,  we  have  obferved 
many  judicious  remarks. 

The  procefles  of  paring  and  burning,  though  condemned  by 
many,  Mr.  Boys  conliders  as  of  the  greater!  importance  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  lands  in  Kent. 

*  Let'  (fays  he)  '  the  land,  when  burnt,  be  perfectly  cleaned 
from  charlock  and  other  weeds,  by  growing  turnips  until  the  weeds 
are  totally  eradicated  by  hoeing,  &c. ;  let  the  turnips  be  fed  off  the 
land,  by  fheep  lying  on  the  land  day  and  night ;  then  fow  it  with 
barley  and  clover  ;  the  latter  to  be  fed  off  with  fheep,  folding  them 
on  the  land  for  wheat.  Laftly,  return  the  flraw  produced  upon  the 
land  in  manure  mixed  with  clay  or  loam,  or  any  other  frefh  earth 
that  is  near  at  hand,  for  a  fecond  Norfolk  rotation,  which  may  be 
repeated  ;  .or  the  land  may  be  fown  with  fainfoin,  to  remain  till  a 
turf  is  formed  fit  for  paring  and  burning  again.  This  plan  being 
purfued,  the  practice  of  burning  the  foil  will  not  give  any  caufe  of 
complaint,  either  to  landlord  or  tenant.  Theorifts  exclaim,  that  bv 
paring  and  burning,  the  ftaple  of  the  land  is  reduced,  and  the  foil 
is  waited  ;  which  may  be  fomewhat  true  :  but  all  this  is  very  im- 
material, if  fine  crops  of  corn  can  be  produced  where  none  ever 
grew  before,  and  the  land  at  the  fame  time  be  improved.'     p.  137. 

The  fubjecl  of  manures  is  treated  in  a  judicious  way.  In 
forming- mix  hills,  or  heaps  of  dung  and  fea-weed,  it  would 
probably  be  advantageous  to  interpofe  a  thin  ftratum  of  lime 
between  each  of  the  layers  of  thefe  fubftances,  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  texture  of  the  weed,  and  render  it  a  more  perfect 
manure.  This  idea  was  fuggefted  from  obferving  the  weed  in 
many  of  thefe  heaps  very  little  decayed,  after  having  remain- 
ed in  them  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  examining  the  different  circumflances  of  rural  economy, 
as  defcribed  in  this  furvey,  the  intelligent  farmer  will  difcover, 
in  many  inftances,  defects  and  improprieties.  This  remark  is 
particularly  applicable  to  buildings  and  fences,  and  in  fome 

6  degree 
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degree  to  the  turnip  and  potatoc  management,  though  begin- 
ning to  he  more  general  and  better  conducted.  Hay-making 
is  alfo  ill  performed;  and  the  practices  of  draining  and  irriga- 
tion appear  to  be  neither  fufficiently  introduced,  nor  conducted 
in  the  mod  judicious  way.  In  breeding  and  rearing  cattle, 
this  diftricr.  feems  likcwife  to  be  much  behind  the  midland 


counties. 


'Travels    through    Germany,     Sw'it-z-erLu: ■',    Italy,    and  Siet'v. 
Tra  man  of  Frederii  Leopold  Couiil  Stol- 

be;\  .       (C  led  from  Vol.  XIX.  p.  30SJ 

*~pHE  beauties  and  curiofities  of  Naples  and  its  vicinity  long 
-*-  detained  our  intelligent  traveller;  and  his  obfervatu 
lent  us  with  a  variety  of  information,  reinforced  by  the  at- 
traction*  of  entertainment.  At  the  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte, 
his  tails  for  painting  was  gratified  with  the  fight  of  feme  ex- 
cellent pieces  by  Titian  and  other  mailers  ;  but  he  complains 
of  the  admiflion  of  too  many  pictures  of  little  merit,  which 
were  introduced  merely  to  fweli  the  collection  ;  for,  out  of 
fifteen  hundred,  only  one  hundred  (he  affirms)  arc  reaily 
beautiful. 

The  churches  in  the  great  towns  of  Italy  are  generally  ad- 
orned, both  by  elegance  of  architecture,  and  by  the  charms 
of  painting  ;  but  thofe  of  Naples  do  not  fhine  in  either  of 
thefe  refpe&s.  Even  the  principal  church  (that  of  St.  Ja- 
nuarys) is  faid  to  have  no  pretentions  to  beauty,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  ibme  traces  of  magnificence. 

In  ftead  of  following  the  author  in  his  account  of  Naples,  we 
{hall  pafs  over  with  him  to  the  ifle  of  Capri,  the  retreat  of  that 
execrable  tvrant,  Tiberius — 


'  We  .landed  at  a  village,'  (he  fays)  '  which  was  fituated  between 
projecting  cliffs  in  a  verdant  and  productive  valley  ;  to  which  tiie 
furrbunding  terrors  of  the  rocks  gave  additional  charms.  Here,  as 
in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  are  fhady  groves  and  gardens;  and  here  too, 
the  air  is  rendered  odoriferous,  by  fhrubs,  fruits,   and  flowers. 

'  I  faW  feveral  flowers  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  and  found 
the  double  red  anagaUis  ;  which  is  very  plentiful  with  us,  except 
that  it  is  fingje.  We  afcended  a  deep  road  to  the  little  town  of  Capri, 
in  hopes  of  finding  alfes,  and  of  this  evening  vifiting  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  paiuces  of  Tiberius:    but  thefe  hopes  were  deceitful. 

*  Though  late,  we  walked  on  the  fea  fhore;  and  found  the  ftrand 
covered  wiih  multitudes  of  round  pebbles,  and  very  'frequently 
afnong  thern  circular  pieces  of  white  marble,  polifhed  by  the  wave-. 
The  racks  on  the  more  form  arches,  and  projecting  Cliffs  ;  one  of 
-.viilcli  focn  fee  limits  to  our  walk.  We  found  corals  among  the 
9  k  flints 
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flints  on  the  ftrand.     It  being  dark,  we  faw  the  glowing  lava  of 
Vefuvius;  which  rifes  immediately  bppofite  to  Capri. 

*  Early  on  the  17th'  (of  April,  1792)  'we  begun  our  ride  up 
hum  fteps,  by  gardens,  which  brought  us  into  narrow  paths,  that- 
led  among  blooming  trees  and  frriall  fields,  till  the  country  became 
more  rude:  yet  onry  more  in  comparifon  with'  the  pleafant  places 
through  which  we  had  palled.  We  faw  the  barley  in  full  ear.  The 
higher  parts  through  which  we  rode  were  embelliihed  with  a  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  ornifhopilum,  the  flower  of  which  has  fix  white 
leaves,  with  a  tender  purple  line  in  the  middle. 

4  Large  foundations  remain  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  ;  with  hall?, 
and  ruins  of  two  pillars.  A  hermit  now  lives  near  the  chapei  of 
Sartta  Maria,  in  a  place  which  was  once  the  abode  of'tfje  ruler  of 
half  the  world.  Here  we  had  the  grander!  and  moil 
profpect  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  We  overlooked  the  whole  bay  of 
plesj  lying  between  the  two  much  greater  bays  to  w;  and 

•Salerno  give  their  names.    I  is  the  promontory  of  LiGofa  ; 

and  farther  than  that  the  hill  of  Circe  ;  which  arc-  at  leaft  five-and- 
twenty  German  miles  diftant  from  each  other:   but  the  -  of 

the  furrounding  objects   is  of  niuch  greater  value  than  their  di- 
ftance. 

*  The  view  of  the  bay  of  Salerno  is  even  more  c  lag  than 

-the  views  of  the  two  ether  bays.     The  fhores  which  it  prefents  are 
lofty  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  them  are  icen  fixteen  or  fevefiCBCn 
of  mountains,  one   behind  the   other.     The  promontory  of  Maffia 
towers  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  iilaud  of  Capri ;  from  which  it  is  only 
about  half  a  Germ  nd  the  {bores  of  the  two 

Other  bays  the  lofty  ApennizKr.  1  #?-, 

«  Leaving  this  place,  we  rode  to  fefifi  fouth  eaft  part  of  the  ifland  ; 
where  we  alighted  from  01  and  climbed  a  fteep  footpath,  and 

then  made  as  fteep  a  ciefcent  ..med  by  the  urch- 

ino-  recks,  that  led  to  a  erotto,  in  which  we  met  with  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building.  One  of  the  palaces  of  Tiberius  doubtlefs 
u-as   here.     This  miry  -  cue  of  the  places  wnere,  ac- 

cording to  the  narrative  of  Suetonius,  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  the 
moft  hateful  lafcivioufnefs,  among  cragged  recks  and  caverns. 
The   recollection   of  this  cs  itfelf  with   the  folemn 

gloom  of  the  wonders  of  the  fcene.      1  ;h;s  rocky  hall  there  is 

a  prefpect  toward  the  fea.  In  the  blue  difiance,  on  the  hi:,  \u  ■ 
part  of  the  fliores  of  the  bay  of  Salerjio;  and,  to  the  right,  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  projecting  and  overhanging  each  other.  You 
cannot  fee  the  fky,  and  can  prily  difecver  a  part  of  the  fea,  vifibiy 
enclofed,  lying  deep  below  you,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour. 

*  Our  guides  called  thefe  caverns  Grotta  dt  Matrimaif.  We  are 
informed,  by  Tacitus,  that  Tiberius  built  twelve  great  palaces  on 
this  ifland.  Suetonius  calls  one  of  thefe  palaces  the  villa  of  Jupiter; 
from  which  Lipfius  conjectures   that  the  twelve  great  palaces  were. 

ded;cated 
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dedicated  to  the  twelve  fuperior  deities.  According  to  this  not  im- 
probable fuppofition,  thefe  ruins,  to  which  the  people  have  applied 
the  word  Matrimott)  may  have  been  a  building  dedicated  to  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods:  or  tb«e  great  mother:  Matri  deorum,  <v el  Matri 
Magna  :  that  is,  Cybele. 

*  Large  remains  of  refervoirs,  and  mofaic  flooring,  are  found  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand.  People  were  employed  there  in  the 
frarch  of  antiquities,  at  the  expence  of  a  principal  perfon  of  Na- 
ples. Their  ftiperintendant  relates  that  pillars  and  other  valuable 
antiquities  have  been  found,  but  no  fhtues :  probably,  this  was  a 
winter  palace  of  Tiberius. 

*  The  people  of  this  ifiand  are  lively,  and  full  of  gefticulation  ; 
like  thofe  of  Ifchia.  An  old  woman  was  raifed  to  a  kind  of  comic 
rapture  at  the  frefh  coloured  cheeks  of  my  fon,  and  at  his  flaxen 
hair.  She  danced  round  and  round  him,  threw  her  arms  in  the  air, 
and,  as  fhe  had  no  caftagnetts,  file  loudly  fnapped  her  fore  finger 
and  thumb,  with  quick  emotion,  and  fang,  as  if  half  infpired  or 
half  crazy,  Quanto.  e  hello  !  Sopra  hello  !  Sot  to  Sella  !  Tut  to  bello  f 
O  quanto  bello  !  How  beautiful  he  is  !  Beatiful  above !  Beautiful 
below  !  Beautiful  every  where !  Oh  how  beautiful !'  Vol.  ii. 
?.  95. 

The  count  afterwards  vifked  Apulia;  the  inhabitants  of 
■which  province  (he  obferves)  appear  willing  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  induftry,  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  pofXeflbrs  of 
the  country.  He  alfo  found  them  a  lively  people,  friendly 
and  diiinterefted,  curious  and  inquifitive,  credulous  and  fu- 
perftitious.  He  fpeaks  of  Barletta  as  a  town  of  confiderable 
trade,  well-built  and  pleafantly  fituated.  On  this  coaft,  all  the 
productions  of  nature  and  art  appeared  to  him  to  be  fmgular  ; 
but  he  does  not  mention  any  thing  particularly  remarkable 
among  the  objects  which  he  beheld  in  this  part  of  his  tour. 

In  Calabria  he  faw  various  traces  of  the  devaluation  occa- 
fioned  by  the  earthquake  of  che  year  1 7 83.  Before  this  dread- 
ful calamity,  the  province  contained  few  inhabitants,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent.  How  feverely  then  mull  it  have  felt  the 
lofs  of  32,000  perfons,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  on 
that  occafion !  The  remaining  occupants  of  this  charming  coun- 
try are  deprived,  by  royal  rapacity  and  mifgovernment,  of  the 
benefits  which  they  may  juflly  claim. 

*  The  whole  fvftem  of  the  country'  (fays  the  count)  '  is  ftrik- 
Jngly  bad.  The  countryman  is  obliged  to  pay  the  king  heavy  taxes 
for  the  oil  of  his  prefs,  and  the  raw  filk  which  his  worms  produce : 
though  he  has  already  paid  his  landlord  for  the  ground  on  which  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry  tree  grew.  The  merchant  cannot  afford  to 
give  him  much  for  his  oil,  becaufe  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  which 
is  equally  heavy  and  unjuft  for  leave  to  export  it.     The  argument 

that 
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that  the  foreign  merchant  pays  this  tax  is  abfurd.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  foreigner  will  pay  the  cultivator  the  lefs  the  more  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  king  ?  Heavy  taxes  arc  likewife  paid  for  wrought 
filk,°and  for  filk  fluffs!  Betide,  it  is  fnrely  evil  fufficient  that  the 
natives  fhould  be  obliged  to  yield  the  carrying  trade  to  foreigners, 
from  the  want  of  protection  againft  the  Barbary  corfairs. 

'  If  the  peafant  be  the  vaflal  of  a  Barcne,  he  is  fubject  to  tolls 
at  the  mills  and  at  the  oil  prefs :  befide  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  tax  in  kind,  for  the  produce  of  the  foil.  To  this  we  muft  add 
that  the  roads,  unrepaired,  daily  become  worfe ;  and  whole  com- 
munities are  hemmed  in  and  cut  off  from  intercourfe,  with  town  or 
country.  The  fmall  circulation  of  money  is  ftili  farther  limited  by 
the  fudden  abolition  of  monafteries. 

*  Thus  do  the  inhabitants  fuffer  dearth  in  paradife.  Thus  depo- 
pulation increafes ;  in  a  country  where  marriages  are  uncommonly 
fruitful,  but  where  the  dread  of  increasing  wretchednefs  deters  the 
people  from  marriage.  And  truly  it  requires  a  paradife,  fuch  as 
Galabria,  to  invite  any  inhabitants  where  fuch  numerous  af- 
flictions opprefs  a  people  who  are  habitually  cheerful ;  where  the 
ox-driver  notwithstanding  plays  on  his  bagpipe,  and  where  the 
jocund  youth,  with  fongs,  and  fprings,  and  bounds,  leads  his  herd 
of  goats  among  the  mountains.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

The  work  is  unneceffarily  fwelled  with  quotations  from  an- 
cient writers,  and  with  hiftorical  details ;  modes  of  extenfion 
to  which  the  writers  of  travels  are  too  much  addicted.  The 
account  of  the  modern  town  of  Sciglio,  for  inftance,  is  ac- 
companied with  a  long  extract  from  the  Odyffey,  concerning 
the  rock  and  the  fable  of  Scylla  ;  and  the  count's  approach  to 
Sicily  is  preceded  by  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland,  deduced  from 
the  earlieft  times.  An  hiftorical  fketch  of  Medina  follows  ; 
and  Herodotus  furnifhes  a  ufelefs  quotation.  With  regard 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  city,  we  find,  that  '  it  has  in  great 
part  been  rebuilt'  (fince  the  earthquake),  and  that  'the  ftreets 
are  now  more  fpacious  and  handfome.'  The  popuhtion  is  efti- 
mated  at  36,000  perfons  ;  and  the  inhabitants  *  trade  largely 
in  the  products  of  the  ifland.'  Palermo  carries  on  lefs  com- 
merce, but  it  is  far  more  populous,  than  Medina. 

The  former  importance  of  Syracufe  has  drawn,  from  the 
pen  of  this  diffufe  writer,  an  hiftorical  narrative  fufiiciently 
ample  for  a  duodecimo  volume.  Does  he  think  that  a  tedious 
repetition  of  ancient  hiftgry  is  a  neceflary  appendage  to  mo- 
dern travels  ? 

Having  defcribed  the  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ca- 
tania, he  mentions  the  effects  of  the  fucceffive  earthquakes  to 
which  that  city  has  been  expofed  by  its  vicinity  to  Mount 
/Etna.  In  the  year  1693,  it  was  '  nearly  reduced  to  a  pile  of 
ruins  j'  but  it  is  now  a  large  and  flourifhing  town.     The  cu- 
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riofity  of  tlie  count  induced  him  to  nfcend  the  mountain  ;  and, 
after  a  nocturnal  progrefs,  he  and  his  companions  approached 
the  fummit. 

'  We  now  beheld,  by  day  light,  fields  of  dtfolation  around  us, 
wildly  hurled,  and  intermingled  with  drofs,  black  alkes,  fnow,  and 
vail  in  a  lies  of  lava;  which  had  been  vomited,  at  different  times, 
from  the  mouth  of  yF.tna  :  on  the  left,  the  fmoking  crater  rofe. 
Before  us  lay,  in  the  difhnt  deep,  the  Toro  and  other  hills ;  and  a 
continued  bellying  bed  of  clouds,  the  darkening  extremities  of  which 
the  eye  could  not  clearly  diftinguifh,  either  from  the  mountains  or 
the  fea,  till  the  majeftic  fun  role,  in  lire,  and  reduced  every  object 
to  order.  It  was  a  new  •"  dividing  of  the  light  from  the  darknefs; 
and  of  the  dry  land  from  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters.*' 
Chaos  feemed  to  unfold  itfelf,  where  no  four-footed  beait,  no  bird, 
interrupted  the  folemn  filen'ce  of  the  formlefs  void. 

'  Wo  fie  kelnen  Todten  begrubeu,  und  keiner  erflehn  lohd^: 

Mess.  cant.  i. 

as  Klopftock  fays  of  the  ice-encircled  pole. 

'  J£tna  caft  his  black  (hades  over  the  grey  dawn  of  the  weftern 
atmofphere;  while  round  him  flood  his  fons,  but  far  beneath:  yet 
volcanic  mountains  all  :  in  number  fix-and- thirty,  each  a  Vefuvius. 
To  the  north,  the  eafl,  and  the  ibuth,  Sicily  lay  at  our  feet ;  with 
its  h:is,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  cities.  In  the  low  deep,  the 
clouds,  tinged  with  purple,  were  difperfed  and  banifhed  from  the 
pre  fence  of  the  golden  fun  :  while  their  fhades,  flying  before  the 
weft  wind,  were  fcatterc-d  over  the  landfcape  far  and  wide;. 

'  After  paufing,  aftonifhed  and  enraptured  by  the  fublime  fpecTa.-' 
cle,  we  began  our  afcent  to  the  lummit  of  the  mountain.  To  at- 
tain this,  we  had  to  profs  a  large  tract  of  allies,  and  lumps  of  drofs  : 
where  extreme  caution  was  required,  to  prevent  falling  over  the 
rugged  fcoria.  Nor  could  caution  itfelf  afford  any  certainty  that  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  might  not  be  broken  ;  fo  continually  did  the  hollcvv 
cinders  turn  under  the  foot,  and  fall  upon  it  at  every  ftep. 

'  Thefe  obftacles  being  overcome,  we  ftill  had  to  afcend  the 
fummit;  which  is  very  fteep,  and  in  many  places  fo  frippery  that 
you  can  with  difficulty  get  foot-hold  :  though  the  defcent  is  not  fo 
very  fudden  as  frequently  to  make  a  fall  dangerous.  We  found  ful- 
phurous  vapours  occasionally  rifing  fo  powerfully,  through  aper- 
tures, thai  we  were  obliged  fuddenly  to  turn  from  them. 

'  Being  frequently  under  the  necefhty  of  refting  to  take  breath, 
we  were  about  two  hours  before  we  arrived  at  the  top  :  and  yet, 
milled  by  the  defuiption  of  feme  travellers,  we  actually  figured  to 
ourfeives  greater  difficulties  than  we  found. 

*  And  now  we  flood  befide  the  vaft,  circular,  and  to  the  eye  im- 
pervious, throat  of  Jitna..     The  form   it  has  affumed  is  that  of  a 

«  *  No  dca.1  arc  buried  there  ;  nor  any  there  will  rife.' 
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tunnel :  except  that  the  circle  is  not  regular.  Its  contracting  abvfs 
is  foon  loft  to  the  fight.  In  various  places,  thin  clouds  of  fmoke 
afcended  out  of  fimall  cavities,  as  from  fo  many  chimneys  :  while 
the  mouth  itfelf  tempeftuoufly  emitted  its  whirlwinds  of  black  and 
white  clouds,  in  a  fpiral  column.  To  go  round  the  crater,  or  to 
remain  a  moment  facing  the  wind,  were  things  impoffible.  Even 
with  the  wind  on  your  back,  by  which  you  are  fecured  againft  the 
fmoke  of  the  grand  crater,  you  are  pained  and  fuffocated  by  whiffs 
of  fulphurous  vapours ;  which  afcend  from  the  backs  of  the  fum- 
mit. 

'  As  in  Solfatara,  near  Pozzuoli,  fo  here  likewife,  on  the  top  of 
./Etna  and  round  the  rim  of  the  crater,  finall  lumps  of  pure  fulphur 
are  found  :  which  they  alfo  are  round  the  fmall  cavities. 

'  The  circumference  of  the  mouth,  or  crater,  is  eftimated  at  from 
three  to  four  thoufand  paces.  Within,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  difcover, 
it  is  coated  with  fulphur. 

*  On  the  north,  feparated  from  the  ancient  crater  by  a  thin  wall, 
or  cruft  of  fulphur,  there  is  a  new  mouth  ;  which  was  opened  by  a 
falling  of  the  fiimmit,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  prefent  year. 
This  likewife  is  round,  tunnel  formed,  and  impervious  to  the  eye. 
Standing  on  its  rim  we  faw  the  whole  weft  part  of  the  ifland  (which, 
for  fome  hours,  had  been  concealed  from  us  by  the  mountain)  to 
its  extremeft  point;  as  far  as  the  high  Monte  di  Trapani,  or  Eryx, 
and  the  fea  beyond.  Our  guide  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  Li- 
pari.  iflands,  on  the  right  :  but,  being  lefs  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try than  he  was,  I  could  not  diftinguifh  them  from  the  blue  clouds 
of  the  horizon. 

*  We  threw  ftones  into  this  crater ;  which  rolled  like  diftant 
thunder,  till  they  at  laft  fell,  with  a  loud  din,  into  the  water  below. 
After  throwing  the  ftone,  I  counted  eight-and-forty  pullations  be- 
fore I  heard  the  dafhing  of  the  water.  This  experiment  feems  to 
me  to  ftrengthen  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe  that  the  mouths 
of  the  volcano  are  open  to,  and  communicate  with,  the  fea. 

4  On  a  fudden,  we  heard  the  gulph  begin  to  roar,  with  a  found 
like  that  of  boiling  waters,  in  this  prodigious  cauldron;  and  our 
guide  advifed  us  immediately  to  depart.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

In  fome  parts  of  Sicily,  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  filver ; 
but  they  are  not  worked.  In  a  country  fo  fertile  as  that  ifland 
is,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  induftry  of  cultivation  ihould  be 
diverted  to  mineral  purfuits.  It  is,  ultimately,  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  tc  draw  fi  ver  and 
gold,  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  from  other  regions,  than 
to  employ  their  time  in  extracting  thofe  metals  from  the 
earth. 

As  traits  of  character  and  manners  are  among  the  mod 
pleating  ingredients  of  works  of  this  kind,  no  apology  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  infertion  of  the  following  remark? — 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  June,  1797,  M  '  The 
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1  The  Sicilians'  (fays  the  count)  '  praife  themfelvcs  for  their 
open  liberal  character  :  the  Neapolitans  acoilfe  them  of  a  very  op- 
poiite  quality,  and  attribute  all  the  praife  -of  ft beraflty  to  themfelvts. 
For  my  own  part,  I  found  both  nations  fi -ienolv,  prepoficiiing,  and 
capable  not  only  of  politeneis  but  of  fiftdd  intention  :  nay  more, 
of  confidence. 

'  The  Neapolitans  to  me  appear  ;o  me  to  be  rl.c  mod  fanguine, 
and  joyous:  the  Sicilians  the  moil  ferious,  and  ardent.  Both  are 
irritable  :  but  each  in  concord  with  their  character.  The  Neapolitan 
is  impetuous,  and  his  anger  fudden  :  but  a  word  unremarked  finks 
deeply,  and  fpws  the  feed  of  refentment,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sici- 
lian. 

f  Crtfcit  occult o  velut  arbor  avo,      Hor.  od.  xii.  lib.  i. 

'  Conceal'd  an  age  the  rooted  vengeance  grows.     Francis. 

*  It  nourifhes  the  fenfe  of  injury  ;  and,  dafliing  down  the  cup  of  ven- 
geauce,  flieds  its  fanguinary  contents.  The  difference  of  charac- 
ters in  different  towns  is  very  great.  The  people  of  Trapani  are 
in  oft:  accufed  of  the  paffion  of  revenge. 

*  The  love  of  liberty  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  king- 
doms ;  and,  be  it  told  to  the  honour  of  the'Neapolitans,  they  have 
cpnftantly  refilled  the  introducing  of  that  dreadful  and  deteftable  tri- 
bunal, the  inquifition.  Sicily  was  firft  relieved  from  it  by  the  pre- 
fent  king. 

*  The  defects  of  a  hot  climate  have  free  play  among  the  Sicilians, 
Neapolitans,  and  Italians,  in  general ;  from  the  public  and  private 
education  of  youth,  which  is  neglected  in  a  moll  indefenfible  man- 
ner. Like  as,  in  this  climate,  the  manifold  fruits  of  the  fertile  foil 
are  intermingled  with  numerous  kinds  of  thirties  of  uncommon 
growth,  fo  do  failings  and  vices  luxuriantly  rankle,  in  the  national 
character  of  this  people';  wh'ofe  talents  and  capabilities  are  uncom- 
monly great.  Voluptuoufnefs,  anger,  and  revenge,  glow  in  their 
fiery  temperament  with  unabated  heat.  When  not  irritated,  thev 
are  a  well  meaning  people.    . 

*  To  this  good  intention  muft  be  attributed  the  prepofleffing  and 
noble  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms  ;  and  to  thia 
the  feeurity  with  which  ftrangers  live  in  Rome  :  although  there  are 
annually  five  hundred  murders  committed  in  that  city  ;  not  as  the 
facrifices  of  rapacity,  but  of  jealoufy,  fudden  anger,  and  revenge. 

'  Their  infant  children  teftify  violent  anger;  and  their  tears  are 
accompanied  with  tokens  of  .obfiinacy,  and  vehemence.  A  part 
of  thefe  failings  may  probably  be  placed  to  the  account  of  inherited 
qualities,  ?ud  heat  of  blood  :  but  as  great  a  part,  at  leaff,  may  be 
juftlv  attributed  to  the  unreafonablenefs  of  parents,  and  their  impe- 
tuous manner  of  teaching  their  children.  Accuftomtd  to  play  v\  ith 
ftoues,  the  boys  are  armed  with  this  dangerous  weapon  i.i  paJipn  ; 
and,  if  a  front-  be  thrown  at  a'-do^  all  the  bo\s  hfirl  at  the  vx.fr.r- 
■    ■  tyn.  e 
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tunate  animal  ;  while  their  elders  not  only  encourage  thii  bad  prac- 
tice by  their  filence,  blfi  frequently  by  their  example.  Their  gene- 
ral treatment  of  animals  is  a  proof  of  the  rude  Hate  of  their  reel- 


ings. 


'  In  a  country  {0  fruitful  as  this,  idlenefs  is  native.  The  inha- 
bitant of  the  north  is  obliged  to  (apply  his  wants  by  the  fweat  of 
his  brow  :  among  which  wants  are  a  ftrong  diet,  warm  clothing, 
much  firing,  and  diftiHed  liquors.  The  more  abftemious  Italians 
and  Sicilians  are  lightly  fed,  and  lightly  clothed.  Although  their 
fiery  wines  in  many  places  are  as  cheap  as  our  table  beer,  yet 
drunkennefs  is  with  them  an  uncommon  vice.  In  Italy,  I  faiv  one 
or  two  men  intoxicated  ;  and  in  Sicily  none.  The  climate  is  fo 
mild  that  they  are  in  need  neither  of  a  jubffantial  nor  of  a  roomy 
habitation  ;  and  their  very  mechanics  generally  work  in  the  ffreets. 
Shade  and  repofe  are  their  natural  wants,  and  the  origin  of  their  in- 
dolence ;  which,  however  thefe  circumftances  may  plead  its  excufe, 
is  frill  fearful  in  its  confequences. 

'  One  of  thefe  confequences  is  the  number  of  beggars,  who  are 
often  impudent ;  and  appear  more  fo  to  travellers  than  they  are  in 
reality.  The  traveller  too  frequently  forgets  that  beggars  themfelves 
cannot  but  partake  of  the  national  vivacity. 

4  The  Italians  and  Sicilians  are  accufed  of  felfifhnefs ;  nor  is  the 
accufation  entirely  groundlefs  :  though  I  have  found  among  them 
men  of  all  ranks  who  polTeffed  generofity.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  lower  order  of  people  to  refufe  any  recompense  from, 
me,  or  my  fellow  travellers,  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  or  the 
civilities  they  had  fhewn.  Neither  ought  a  nation  to  be  judged  by 
people  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  live  by  Grangers.  How  would  thofe 
be  miftaken  who,  judging  from  the  felfifhnefs  of  many  innkeepers, 
and  their  fervant1:,  in  the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  fhould  make 
them  the  charadferiftic  ffandard  of  the  German  Svvifs;  who  are  the 
nobieif.  people  on  God's  earth  ! 

'  In  countries  where  nature  produces  much  fpontaneoufly,  and 
much  more  with  little  labour,  men  ought  to  have  been  allured  to 
an  aclive  life  bv  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  induftry :  but 
here  its  efforts  are  frequently  neglecled  by  the  tardinefs  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  frequently  oppofed  by  the  obftinacy  of 
caution. 

'  A  lively  fancy,  mifguided  by  a  defective  religious  education, 
becomes  the  nurfe  of  credulity.  Hence  trifling  ceremonies  ufurp 
the  place  of  ferious  duties ;  and  the  muttering  of  words  without 
meaning  is  the  fubftitute  of  love,  .and  purity  of  heart.  To  thefe 
muft  be  attributed  depravity  of  manners,  and  frequently  a  want  of 
faith.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  512. 

"When  the  author  had  returned  to  Naples,  he  was  defirous 
of  falling  form.-  weeks  in  rural  retirement.     For  this  purpofe 
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be  made  choice  of  the  valley  of  Sorento,  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic fpot,  protected  by  its  fituation  from  the  heats  of  an 
Italian  fummer.  From  this  retreat  he  made  an  excurfion  to 
the  iile  of  Ifchia;  the  air  of  which  is  healthy,  and  the  fertility 
great.  He  was  pleafed  with  the  friendly  character  and  fimple 
manners  of  the  occupants  of  this  delightful  ifland  ;  but  he 
feems  to  be  too  fanguine  in  his  tribute  of  praife,  when  he  men- 
tions them  as  'perhaps  the  moil  deferving  of  afFedtion  on 
earth.' 

In  his  return  from  Rome  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  palled 
through  the  Bolognefe,  and  other  territories  which  have  lately 
been  wrelted  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  by  the  French  re- 
publicans. Proceeding  to  Venice,  he  treats  of  that  city,  and 
of  the  government  of  the  nation,  with  little  novelty.  A  pub- 
lic work  of  great  utility,  commenced  by  that  date  in  the  year 
1 75 1,  claims  a  fhort  notice. 

*  About  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Venice,  the  republic  has  nearly 
completed  an  undertaking  which  is  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  greateit 
works  of  ancient  Rome.  A  high  wall,  or  pier,  of  large  ftones 
is  built,  on  a  fmall  cape  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
fhallow  waters  that  furround  the  feventy-two  iflands,  on  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  many  others  that  are  feen  fcattered  around,  againli 
the  wild  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  To  refift  thefe,  the  wall  is  con- 
structed upon  two  diftinct  terraces  of  marble ;  each  of  which  is 
nine  paxes  broad.  The  fmalleif.  of  thefe  terraces,  which  confifts 
of  four  fleps,  is  oppofed  to  the  inner  waters,  which  are  called  La 
Laguna.  The  joints  of  the  {tone,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Roman  buildings,  are  all  filled  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  puzzc- 
lana.  This  latter  material  is  brought  from  Mount  Vefuvius.'  Vol. 
ii.  p.  599. 

Perfons  of  rank,  at  Vienna,  have  been  frequently  reprefenjt- 
ed  as  formal  and  haughty ;  but  the  count  declares  that  he  has 
in  no  place  found  fo  little  conftraint  among  the  great,  as  in 
the  imperial  metropolis. 

*  The  old  and  the  young,  who  in  other  great  cities  of  Germany, 
while  they  fo  frequently  aflfemble  in  the  fame  chamber,  appear  to 
hold  themfelves  diitant  and  diftinct  from  each  other,  here  confiden- 
tially converfe  together;  and  thus  communicate  a  tone  of  variety 
and  animation,  and  a  charm  to  focial  intercourfe  which  render  it 
delightful.  Not  all  modelled  by  the  fame  rules,  not  equally  ftiff  and 
itrait  laced,  by  which  the  human  character  is  fo  frequently  degraded, 
and  which  repetition  renders  fo  difguiting,  you  here  meet  with  peo- 
ple of  different  propenfities,  who  therefore  have  greater  powers  of  en- 
tertaining. The  women  are  lively  and  pleafant ;  and  grave  ftatefmen 
and  rough  warriors  liften  to  them  with  delight.     Neither  is  gaming, 

which 
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\rhich  in  other  cities  is  the  gulph  of  all  the  afte£tions  and  paffions, 
here  the  only  employment  of  fociety. 

*  Stranoers  are  welcomed  with  amenity;  and  with  an  air  that 
fliews  the  heart  and  the  lips  are  not  at  variance.  If  a  flranger  be 
introduced  to  certain  families,  he  is  neither  obliged  to  yawn  with 
the  tedious  glutton,  nor  adminifler  to  the  avarice  of  a  rapacious 
card  party.  His  holt,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  found  his 
affections,  heighten  his  pleafures,  and  receive  him  with  that  unaf- 
fected hoipitality  which  renders  his  ftay  agreeable ;  and  his  endea- 
vours are  ufually  fuccefsful.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  604. 

In  the  laft  epiflle,  a  haffy  fketch  is  given  of  a  journey 
through  Bohemia  to  Saxony.  The  capitals  of  thofe  two 
countries  are  briefly  defcribed ;  the  one,  as  combining  mo- 
dern ernbellifhments  and  antique  magnificence,  both  in  the 
Bohemian  tafte  j  the  other,  as  the  fineft  city  in  Germany. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  exhibited  of  this  work,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. It  contains,  indeed,  a  redundancy  of  matter  ;  but  ex- 
uberance is  preferable  to  fteriiity ;  and,  though  the  language 
of  the  tranflation  is  incorre£t,  Mr.  Hclcroft  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  fome  praife  for  his  fpirited  execution  of  a  laborious 
talk. 
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^HERE  is  not  perhaps  a  fcience  of  greater  utility  than 
-*■  arithmetic  ;  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  Exchange,  and  inquire  of 
thofe  men  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  practice  of 
figures,  it  is  aftonifhing  how  few  will  be  found,  who  have  the 
lead  idea  of  the  rationale  of  the  art.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  excellence  of  the  order  of  the  Arabic  figures :  they  add 
ten  or  borrow  ten,  becaufe  they  have  been  taught  to  do  it  at 
their  academies  :  they  find  a  fourth  proportional,  and  act  upon 
the  reful t  with  certainty,  without  any  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  proportion.  Hence  thefe  people,  if  taken  out  of  the 
dog-trot  plan  by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood,  are,  not- 
withstanding the  immenfiry  of  their  felf-conceit,  very  little,  if 
at  all,  fuperior  to  the  clown,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  dig  and 
plough :  and  having  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate  their  in- 
creafing  wealth,  they  think  it  quite  fufficient  that  their  fons 
ihould  be  able  to  perform  the  fame  a£t,  and  conceive  it  dan- 
gerous  for  them  to  purfue  any  thing  like  liberal  knowledge. 
To  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  who  thinks  a  little  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  and  how  debating  it  is  that  a  rea- 
sonable being  ihould  be;  employed  folely  in  one  aft,  like  a  mere 

M  3  machine, 
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machine,  dais  mode  of  thinking  muft  appear  prepofterous;  and 
he  is  a'. .noil  tempted  to  cry  out  with  a  celebrated  character, 
♦  Perifii  commerce,  pcrifh  manufactures,  if  they  cannot  be 
purfued  without  the  degradation  of  intellect. !'  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  opinion.  Commerce  and  manufactures, 
mav  be  purfued,  not  only  without  debating  the  mind,  but  they 
may  leave  time  for  improving  it  to  a  very  ;  gree,  if  ava- 

rice has  not  gotten  poiTeffion  of  it,  and  hanpinefs  is  not  fuppefed 
to  exifh  only  in  the  exorbitant  accumulation  of  wealth. 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  rationale  of  arithmetic  in  its  fir  ft 
rules  is  explained,  and  in  a  very  judicious  manner.   (When  the 
writer  is  a  little  more  accuflomed  to  the  practice  of  teaching,  he 
may  probably  think  it  necefTary  to  lower  feme  pajrt  of  his  expla- 
nation to  meaner  capacities.)  Thence  our  author,,very  properly, 
goes  to  algebra,  and,  after  defining  the  terms,  teaches  the  ap- 
plication of  the  four  firfl  rules  in,  arithmetic  to  it.     Here  the 
beginner  is  generally  very  much  hampered  with,  the  ufeof  the 
negative  fign  ;  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  teach  him  to  com- 
prehend, that  minus  into  minus  gives  p/us,     This  point  is  la- 
boured here  in  the  ufual  manner  :  but  at  the  end  of  the  proof, 
a  doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of  this  method  is  implied  by  the 
phrafe,  *  if  multiplication  by  abftratf.   negative  quantities  be 
allowed.'      The  vindication  of  thefe  quantities,  does   not  alfo. 
feem  to  us  very  forcible  in  the  page  before  this  doubt,   *i  it  may- 
happen,'  fays  our  *  author,  that  a  quantity  c  is  to  be  multiplied 
into  the  quantity  x — v,  wheq  it  is  not  known  whether  x  or  y  is. 
the  greateft  :  but  in  that  cafe,  without  confidering  the  dimcul- 
ties,  enlarged  upon  fo  well  by  baron  Maferes,  attendant  on  the 
negative  fign,  it  is  clear,  that  the  product  will  be  ex — cy,  and 
in  the  procefs  of  the  work  it  will  be  foon  difcovered,  whether 
one  fide  of  the  equation  ought  to  have  been  cm — cy  or  cy — ex. 
The  grand  point  is  to  prove,  that  x — y  may  be  multiplied  into, 
fuch  a  quantity  as  minus  c,  and  that  the  product  will  be  ex — o-5' 
We  do  not  fee  that  our  author  has  caff,  any  additional  light  on, 
this  fubject ;  and  it  remains  in  the  fame  obfeurity  in  which  it 
was  left  by  Clairaut  and  Maclaurin.   We  would  recommend  to 
him  to  lock  at  Clairaut,  page  73,   Art.  LX.  Paris  ed.  )  74Q  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  eafily  difcover  the  error  in  the 
mode  of  reafoning,  from  fuppofing  a  and  c,  in  the  terms  a — b> 
and  c — d,  to  be  equal  to  nothing:  an  error  which  runs  through 
moft  of  the  writers  we  have  consulted  on  the  fame  fubject. 

Fractions,  evolution,  and  involution,  follow,  and  are  ex- 
plained fully,  many  parts  with  ingenuity  and  perfpicuity.  On, 
equations,  the  next  fubject,  there  is  rather  too  much  prolix- 
itv:  and  the  converuon  of  equations,  from  the  change  of  po- 
iitive  and  negative  roots,  is  not  fo  explained  as  to  remove 
9  every 
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every  embarrafTment  from  the  learners.     The  fubjecl  of  equa- 
tions concludes  with  quadratics. 

Ratios  are  the  iubje£t  of  a  feparate  chapter,  and  are  well 
explained.  Combination  and  permutations  come  next,  and 
the  lait  chapter,  on  the  binomial  theorem,  gives  us  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  not  only  that  our  author  is  not  deficient  in'  ap- 
plication, but  that  he  deferves  every  encouragement  from -his 
univerlity. 


Sonnets,  and  other  [mall  Poems:    hy    T,    Park.      Small  %vo. 
6s.   Boards.     Sael.     l]tyT' 

^jpHERE  is  a  fondnefs  for  poetry,  which  feems  rather  to 
-*•  originate  from  the  courfe  of  a  man's  reading  having  been 
dire&ea  to  compofitions  of  that  fort,  and  perhaps  from  num- 
bering authors  amlftng  his  acquaintance,  than  from  any  real 
fire  of  genius  of  originality  of  thought.  '■  Of .  this  defcription 
are  the  poems  of  Mr,  Park,  which  conOft  of  fonnets,  inferip- 
tion  ies,  and  epigrams.     Some  of  thefe  may  barely  be 

ca!'  ;   fcrhe  betvay  great  marks  of  negligence ;  many 

a.  1  ah  thole  which  aim  at  humour,  are  very  flat. 

B  be!!ilhed,  according  to  the  modern  ci:  .    m, 

$s  irom  Slothard  and  others;  and  the  publica- 
.c  as  good  a  figure  as  mbiL  of  its  brethren  in  a 
■'■.o.i-wiudovv. 
la  fife  tollov*  ing  ftanzas  the  thought  is  very  jufl:,  and  drawn 
to  a  good  epigrammatic  point  in  the  laft  verte — • 

*  The  bard  who  paints  frorfi  rural  plains, 

Mtift  oft  himfelf  the  void  fupply 
Of  damfels  pure,  and  artlefs  f wains, 
Of  innocence  and  induilrv.. 

i  For  fad  experience  (hews  the  heart 

Of  human  beings  much  the  fame ; 
Or  polifh'd  by  infidious  art, 

Or  rude  as  from  the  clod  it  came. 

*  And  he  who  roams  the  village  round, 

Or  {frays  amid  the  harveft  fere, 
W.fil  hear," as  now,  too  many  a  found 
Quiet  would  never  wifh  to  hear. 

c  The  wrangling  ru flic's  loud  abufe, 

The  coarfe,   unfeeling,  witlefs  jeft ; 
Tiie  threat  o'ofcene,  the  oath  profufe, 
.  ad  all  that  cuitur'd  minds  deteff, 

M  4  <  Hence, 
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1  Hence,  let  thofe  iylvan  poets  glean, 

Who  pi&ure  life  without  a  flaw  ; — 
Nature  may  form  a  perfect  fcene, 

But  Fancy  muff,  the  figures  draw.'     p.  41. 

We  {hall  likewife  give  the — 

*  Infer ipt ion  for  a  Table,  which   was  formerly  ufed  as  a    Writings 
Dejk  by  Thomfon  the  Poet. 

*  Ye,  who  on  things  of  fimpleft  kind, 
Can  flamp  the  myitic  worth  of  mind  ; 
Who  prefs  the  turf  where  Virgil  trod, 
And  think  it  like  no  other  fod  ; 

Or  guard  each  leaf  from  Shakfpeare's  tree 

With  druid-like  idolatry  : — 

Ye  will  this  relic  fondly  view, 

On  which  che  fylvan  fcholiaft  drew 

With  moral  fweet,  and  comment  clear, 

His  record  of  the  rural  year ; 

While  every  feafon's  change  he  trae'd, 

With  Shakfpeare's  fancy,  Virgil's  tafte.'     p.  59. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  genius  of  Thomfon  is 
well  characterifed  in  the  comparifon  of  the  laft  line :  he  ex- 
celled in  accurate  description,  not  in  fancy  ;  and  was  far  from 
having  the  correct  tafte  and  harmonious  diction  of  Virgil, 
though  he  excelled  him,  and  almofl  every  other  poet,  in  the 
liigher  beauties  of  moral  fentiment,  and  the  pureft  theopa- 
thetic  affections. 

We  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  Mr.  Park,  that  balance  and  ta- 
lents, dry  beards  and  five  years,  cannot  by  any  indulgence  pafs 
for  rhymes  j  that  floriage  and  droopy  are  not  Englifh  words; 
and  that  the  following  line  can  only  be  made  verfe  of,  by 
pronouncing  1  ma  ge  ry — 

*  So  in  ideal  imagery  bright.' 


Uiflory  of  the  Original  Conflitution   of  Parliaments,  from  the 
Time  of  the  Britons  to  the  prefent  Day.     To  which  is  added, 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Reprefentation.     By  T.  H.  B.  Old- 
field,  Author  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Boroughs.     810.     Js.  6d. 
Boards.     Robinfons.      1797. 

MUCH  injudicious  praife  and  cenfure  falls,  in  the  prefent 
daysj  to  the  lot  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  on  this  fubjeCt 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  fpeak  without  giving  offence  to  the 
violent  of  both  parties.  Yet  it  is  ufeful  to  them  that  facts 
Oiould  be  fairly  llated  j  and  on  the  great  queftion  of  reform 

in 
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in  the  reprefentation,  we  cannot  hefitate  faying,  without 
pledging  ourfelves  to  the  plans  either  of  univerfal  fufFrage  or 
fufFrage  by  houfeholding,  that  the  prefent  plan  of  reprefenta- 
tion is  an  alarming  and  dangerous  innovation  on  the  conftitu- 
tion.- The  facts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  on  this  head  of 
any  difpute.  The  fpirit  of  the  conititution  is  entirely  loft  in 
various  places,  where  the  reprefentation  is  now  bellowed  on 
pofts  or  {tones,  or  walls,  or  a  few  detached  cottages.  Hence 
the  ftate  of  the  prefent  reprefentation  is  now  well  underftood  ; 
and  by  means  of  the  work  before  us  (which,  notwithstanding 
a  few  inaccuracies  likely  to  creep  in  on  fuch  an  extenfive  fub- 
je£t,  we  particularly  recommend  to  every  one  interefted  in 
the  prefent  queftion),  we  may  with  eafe  determine  the  fate  of 
any  oppofition.  The  votes  of  the  houfe  of  commons  muft 
be  fecured ;  and  upon  the  nature  of  thefe  votes  depends  the 
fuccefs  of  any  party.  Thefe  votes  will  naturally  be  influ- 
enced by  the  perfons  to  whom  the  voters  owe  their  feats ;  and 
we  have  only  to  confider  how  many  perfons  can  command  a 
decifive  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  Thefe  perfons 
muft  be  really,  though  not  nominally,  the  governors  of  the 
country.  If  U.Lie  perfons  fliould  unite  together  againft  the 
crown,  the  crown  itfelf  muft  give  way  to  them  :  but  the  crown 
carries  not  only  a  conliderable  number  of  boroughs  by  itfelf, 
but  fecures  alfo  a  much  greater  number  by  the  rewards  and 
honours  which  it  can  beftow  on  their  owners.  It  is  poffible 
that  under  the  prefent  conftitution  the  country  might  exhibit 
the  ftrange  fpe£tacle  of  the  king  and  people  being  united  to- 
gether againft  a  formidable  body  of  borough-holders,  and  yet 
be  unable,  by  any  conftitutional  means,  to  difengage  them- 
felves  from  the  faction  in  power. 

Such  was  never  intended  by  our  conftitution  to  be  the  cafe 
of  this  country.  The  work  before  us  (hows  by  what  gradual 
means  it  has  been  brought  into  its  prefent  fituation.  All  men 
are  fond  of  power^  and  few  are  capable  of  exercifing  it  to 
their  own  honour,  or  the  advantage  of  others.  The  little 
chief  of  a  corporation  delights  in  his  fuperiority.  The  fmall- 
er  the  number  of  his  fubjects,  the  greater  is  his  influence  : 
and  the  greater  the  value  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  the  greater 
muft  be  the  fum  pocketed  by  each  burgefs,  if  the  number  is 
diminished.  Hence  it  is  not  furprifing  that  wherever  any,  op- 
portunity has  been  given,  the  number  of  voters  in  a  borough 
has  decreafed  ;  and  as  ftones  give  lefs  trouble  than  men,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  right  of  voting  fhould  at  laft 
attach  itfelf  to  fome  vifible  marks,  by  which  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  defignates  the  qualification  for  electing  his  reprefen- 
tatives  in  parliament.  This  is  the  natural  courfe  of  things  ; 
and  it  is  come  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  reprefentation  is  in  many 

places 
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phccs  a  mere  mockery;  and  the  man  who  pretends  to  love 
fl*e  conltitution  of  England,  muft  be  a  bafe  and  fervile  cha- 
racter, if  he  is  not  (hocked  at  fuch  innovations  and  abufes. 

To  lay  open  to  the  public  theft-  abufes,  is- the  intention  of 
the  work  before  us ;  and  in  the  Introduction  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  our  Saxon  parliaments,  to  which  members  were  fer.t 
by  the  votes  of  houfeholders  in  each  diftrict.     This  pofition 
we  believe  to  be  in  the  main  right :  but  the  difb.nce  of  time 
prevents  us  from  afeerfoining  precifely  what  reftrictions  there 
might  have  been,  with  refpecc  to  houfeholders  urkler  peculiar 
diftinclions  of  age,  poverty,  rank,  &c.     The  Norman  con- 
mi'jft  overthrew  this  fimple  plan  of  reprefentation  ;  but  as  the 
Normans  were  incorporated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, they  by  degrees  were  glad  to  adojt  the  form  of  the  an- 
cient representation.    Various  changes  took  place  in  the  mode 
in  different  reigns:  the  worft  of  all  the  changes  has  been 
within  the  two  laft  centuries ;  and  as  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  parliament  to  bring  in  the  ancient  f-rrm  of  voting  by 
houfeholders,  the  author  deferves  well  of  the  public,  by  (bow- 
ing that  it  is  no  new  fcheme  of  modern  politics,  but  the  old 
fyltem  of  our  anceftors.     This  fcheme  lies  "between  two,  the 
prefent  fyltem,  and  the  plan  of  univerfal  fuffrage.     The  pre- 
fent  is  calculated  for  the  increafe  of  abufes;  the  plan  of  uni- 
verfal fuffrage  has  never  been  tried.  Univerfal  fuffrage  labours 
under  the  imputation  of  novelty  ;  the  prefent  fyftem  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  inveterate  abufes.     The  advocates  for  the  for- 
mer have  the  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  latter,  becaufe  their 
fyftem  approaches  nearer  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  ;  and 
every  dilapidated  borough  is  now  a  difgrace  to  it. 

But  if  the  influence  of  certain  perfons,  by  means  of  bo- 
roughs, can  be  accounted  for,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  'that  the 
members  for  fuch  a  city  as  London  fnould  not  be  all  consider- 
ed as  independent  ?  This  fubject  is  worthy  of  reflection  ;  and 
the  general  imputation  of  '  political  apathy,'  or  rather  *  poli- 
tical profligacy,'  is  not  by  any  means  fatisfaclory.  The  facl: 
i;,  that  the  doctrine  of  influence  is  now  better  underftood  than 
ever  ;  and  it  is  (ten  completely  in  the  tranfaclions  of  the  city. 
There  are  in  the  city  three  great  corporations,  and  feveral 
fmallcr  ones.  The  great  ones  are,  the  municipal  government, 
the  bank,  and  the  Iridia'-houFe.  The  influence  qf  thefe  on 
fhopkeepers  muit  be  always  very  confiderable.  The  leading 
men  in  thefe  corporations  are  merchants :  and  we  need  not 
fay  how  much  merchants  have,  within  thefe  few  years,  been 
indebted  to  the  treafury.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  fmalier 
corporations  may  be  brought  under  the  fame  degree  ol  influ- 
ence ;  and,  initead  of  exclaiming  againft  the  political  apathy 
or  profligacy  of  the  citizens,  it  mult  ftrike  impartial  men  as  a 

wonder. 
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wonder,  that  fo  many  Should  {till  retain  their  independence. 
It  matters  but  little,  what  the  form  of  government  in  any 
country  is,  if  there  is  a  purfe  at  the  command  of  one  man, 
fufheient  to  fatisfy  the  craving  appetite  of  thofe  who  are  not 
to  be  caught  by  honours. 

To  correct  the  abufes  in. the  prefent  fyftem,  the  following 
plan  is  recommended — 

'  The  aumber  of  houfes  in  Great  Britain  are,  according  to  the 
houfe-tax,  twelve  hundred  tboufand.  Let  thefe  be  divided  into 
primary  affembiies,  of  ten  each,  to  be  denominated  by  their  an- 
cient term  of  tythings  ;  each  of  them  electing  annually  their  con- 
fervator  of  the  peace,  or  tything-man.  Let  ten  of  thefe  tythings 
form  the  hundred  court,  agreeable  to  ancient  ufage,  and  elect  an- 
nually their  ccnftable  of  the  hundred.  Ten  of  thefe  hundreds, 
again,  mould  form  the  court  of  the  thoufand,  and  cleft  annus 
their  elderman  or  magistrate  ;  and  two  thoufand  mould  form  the 
elective  district  to  choofe  a  reprefentative  for  the  parliament.  This 
mode  would  eltablim  a  fvftem  of  reprefentation  perfectly  fair  and 
equal,  and  would  be  effected  without  the  leaft  departure  from  the 
plan, agreed  upon  by  the  fociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It  is 
only  an  organization  of  that  plan  upon  the  ancient  practical  princi- 
ples of  the  confutution,  and  might  be  effected  in  the  following  re- 
gular progrefhon— 

i;20o,ooo  houfe-keepers. 
120,000  tything-men, 
12,000  conftables. 
1, 200  magistrates. 
600  representatives. 

1  Should  the  plan  for  univerfal  fuffrage  be  adopted,  the  fame 
fyftem  will  be  equally  practicable,  though  on  a  more  extenfive 
bafis.'     r.  546. 

Againit  this  plan,  a  real  friend  of  the  confutution  can 
fcarcely  find  a  good  reafon  to  object.  The  great  difficulty  is 
the  mode  of  introducing  it;  for  by  what  argument  can  you 
perfuade  a  man  in  poffelhon  of  a  borough,  to  give  up  his  pri- 
vate for  the  public  good  ?  As  we  have  Seen  fome  men  do  this, 
it  may  happen,  that,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumStan- 
ces,  the  majority  of  borough  holders,  uniting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  counties,  and  the  few  independent  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, may  fee  the  propriety  of  adopting  fuch  a  meafure,  with- 
out which  the  conltitution  of  England  mult  neceilarily,  in  a 
very  few  years,  depart,  as  predated  by  Hume,  in  his  Lutha- 
riafia  of  Monarchy. 
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Jl  Praclical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  Syftcm  of  profejfed 
Chrijlians  in  the  higher  and  middle  ClaJJ'es  in  this  Country, 
contrajled  with  real  Chriflianity.  By  William  JVilbcrforce, 
EJq.M.F.     $vo.     Js,  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.   1797. 

*"pHE  ChriftianTeligion  was  firfl  received  by  the  poor.  Not 
-■■  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  not  many  learned,  were 
called:  our  Saviour  aifo  has  animadverted  on  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  a  rich  man's  profeffion  of  the  gofpel.  "We  are  to 
expect  therefore,  in  every  country,  that  the  higher  clafTes  will 
not  receive  Chriftianity  with  the  fame  zeal  as  the  lower,  —  that 
they  will  blend  with  it  much  of  their  own  caprice,  —  that  they 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  conform,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  the 
prevailing  fafhions  of  the  times.  Hence  it  will  be  often  ufe- 
sul  to  point  out  to  thofe  among  them  who  may  be  in  danger 
from  fuch  an  example,  the  evil  tendency  of  their  conduct,  and 
its  manifefl  repugnancy  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity.  But  at  the 
fame  time  that  certain  bad  practices  are  cenfured,  an  author 
is  to  be  particularly  careful  that  he  does  not  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  prefent  to  his  readers  a  form  bearing  but 
an  imperfect  refemblance  to  real  Chriftianity.  The  fubject 
therefore  of  the  work  before  us  we  cannot  but  heartily  com- 
mend. It  comes  too  from  a  man  from  whofe  fituation  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  may  be  expected  of  the  manners  of  the  higher 
clafTes:  and  as  a  member  of  the  legiflature,  he  is  undertaking  a 
tafk  lying  particularly  within  his  fphere.  With  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages in  his  favour,  we  little  expected  to  meet  from  him 
the  trite  remark  on  the  distinction  between  an  ecclefiaftic  and 
a  layman,  it  is  not  the  circumftance  of  his  being  a  layman 
which  will  have  any  effect  on  the  fale  of  the  work.  He  will 
be  attended  to  becaufe  he  is  the  reprefentative  of  a  great 
county,  is  a  friend  of  the  minifier,  is  zealous  for  the  efta- 
blifhed  order  of  things  in  church  and  ftate,  has  been  looked 
up  to  as  a  friend  of  liberty  in  the  cafe  of  the  deprefled  Afri- 
cans, and  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  that  clafs  in  fociety 
which  appropriates  to  itfelf  a  peculiar  infight  into,  and  practice 
of,  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity. 

On  thefe  accounts  the  talk  of  the  Reviewer  becomes  more 
difficult.  The  greater  the  prejudice  runs  in  favour  of  the  au- 
thor, the  greater  mufl  be  our  care  to  guard  ourfelves  from  par- 
tiality ;  and  in  more  than  one  place  we  have  feen  theneceflity 
of  this  caution.  The  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church  will 
in  general  alfo  find  themfelves  under  a  fimilar  neceffity  to  ex- 
ercife  their  judgments.  The  author  fecures  to  himfelf  their 
favour,  by  many  a  direct  or  oblique  hint  againfl  their  enemies 
the  Unitarians,  Socinians,  Democrates,  Jacobins.  He  fpeaks 
highly  of  the  liturgy  and  the  church,  and  thus  covers  his  at- 
tack 
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tack  againft  its  preachers  for  not  dwelling  upon  or  not  believ- 
ing thofe  points  which  he  deems  etTential  to  Chrhtianity. 
Throughout  he  is  the  advocate  for  piety,  devotion,  good  order, 
ftrict  and  exemplary  conduct.  The  farcafms  of  a  Paine  put 
us  upon  our  guard  againfl  the  puny  efforts  of  infidelity  .'  the 
reflected  member  of  the  legifiature,  the  advocate  for  the  Afri- 
cans, carries  gradually  and  eafily  his  unfufpecting  readers,  into 
the  alluring  paths  of  enthufiafm. 

We  need  not  dwell  much  on  our  author's  defcription  of  the 
manners  of  the  great.  They  are  the  trite  fubje<£ts  of  novels, 
romances,  plays,  effays,  and  fermons.  We  have  read  better 
defcriptions,  whether  from  the  ferious  or  the  comic  pen.  By 
underftanding  well  what  real  Chriftianity  is,  the  deviations 
from  it  in  any  clafs  of  fociety  are  eafily  diftinguifhed.  The 
effentials  then,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are  a  deep  infight  into 
and  practical  experience  of  the  doctrines  of  original  fin,  or  a 
full  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  —  a  firm  be- 
lief that  there  is  an  evil  fpirit  in  a  ftate  of  open  rebellion 
againft  the  Supreme  Being,  by  whofe  delufions  we  are  on 
every  day  in  danger  of  being  hurried  into  fin  —  a  love  to  Chrift, 
from  a  full  conviction  of  the  deliverance  of  which  he  has  been 
the  author  to  mankind  —  a  fincere  acknowledgment  of  the 
terms  of  a  finner's  acceptance  with  God  —  the  belief  in,  and 
practical  experience  of,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 

To  imprefs  more  ftrongly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  im- 
portance of  thefe  effentials,  reference  is  continually  made  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England :  and  without  doubt,  when  pro- 
perly explained,  fuch  are  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  great 
queftion  is,  has  Mr.  Wilberforce  explained  them  with  that 
fobriety  which  is  the  acknowledged  merit  of  the  church  ?  or 
does  he  not  run  into  language  which  tends  in  a  rational  mind 
to  create  an  oppofition  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  ?  He  con- 
ceives that  the  clergy  are  lax  in  inculcating  his  doctrines  on 
the  people  :  —  and  without  doubt  many  may  not  pay  fo  great  an 
attention  to  them  as  they  deferve.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  difpofition  of  men  and  nations,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  of  delivering  the  fame  fentiments.  In  a  catholic  pul- 
pit, if  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing divine  fervice  in  a  Romifh  chapel  in  England,  he  will  find 
his  doctrines  laid  down  with  the  peculiar  emphafis,  with  the 
fire  and  warmth,  which  are  ufual  on  the  continent.  Such  a 
mode  of  delivery  would  not,  in  general,  fuit  an  Englifh  audi- 
ence :  nor,  if  any  man  attentively  reads  his  Teftament,  does  it 
appear  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftlts  were  accuftomed  to 
ufe  fuch  a  fpecies  of  eloquence.  Their  addrefs  to  the  people 
was  fober  and  dignified:  they  talk  little  of  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature  —  cf  looking  unto  Jefus.  They  point  out  the  ne- 

ce'tity 
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cefiity  of  faith  and  repentance  :  and  the  heads  of  our  Saviour's 

mon  on  the  mount,  given  in  the  gofpd,  (how  that  his  mode 
of  difcourfmg  was  far,  very  far,  from  countenancing  cur  au- 
thor's fentiments. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity. 
The  fa  61  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  explanation.  It  was 
as  apparent,  weprcfume,  in  our  Saviour's  days.  Yet  he  does 
not  make  this  the  peculiar  feature  of  his  difcourfe,  but  points 
out  at  once  what  the  faults  are  from  which  we  fnould  guard 
ourlelves — what  are  the  temper  and  difpofition  which  we 
ihould  endeavour  to  fcrrn  in  ourfelves.  To  what  purpofe  is 
it  to  dwell  upon  this  human  depravity,  when  the  heart  of  the 
individual  is  tainted  with  all  the  pride  and  leaven  of  a  Pha- 
rifee  ?  Will  not  the  apoftle's  doctrine  tend  more  to  humiliate 
the  man  —  we  have  nothing  that  we  do  not  receive  from  God, 
and  all  our  gifts  fhould  be  exercifed  to  the  good  of  our  fellow 
creatures  —  than  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  conviction  of  the  ge- 
neral depravity  of  human  nature,  a  truth  which  he  acknow- 
ledges, and  in  which,  as  he  is  united  with  all  mankind,  he 
feels  little  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  he  is  involved  ?  To 
tell  him  that  fuperftitious  obfervances  are  of  no  weight  in  the; 
fight  of  that  God  who  requireth  the  heart,  is  to  attack  him  in 
the  tender  point,  to  come  home  to  his  feelings.  Teli  him,  that, 
in  puffing  himfelf  for  his  fuperior  knowledge  and  fuperior 
piety,  he  is  defpifing  his  brethren,  and  treating  God's  crea- 
tures with  contempt,  and  thus  attacking  the  Father  in  the 
perfons  of  his  children  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  of  bringing 
him  to  feel  a  portion  of  the  gofpel  foirit.  Point  out  to  him 
the  conduct  of  the  publican,  who  did  not  dwell  upon  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  but  was  filled  with  a  complete  fenfe 
of  his  own  perfonal  faults  ;  and  you  may  bring  him  to  humi- 
lity. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  our  author's  celebrated  phrafe, 
*  Looking  unto  JcfusJ  repeated  in  capitals  in  feveral  places,  with 
a  note  of  admiration.  The  metaphor  ufed  by  the  apoftle  was, 
without  doubt,  well  applied  :  but  for  what  purpofe  it  fhouldbe 
fo  diftinguifhed  in  the  work  before  us,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  affiga 
a  reafon.  Our  Saviour  is  the  bright  example  for  our  conduct. 
Wc  are  to  follow  it  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power  in  every  inftance, 
in  his  love,his  rational  and  enlarged  piety,  in  his  prudence,  wif- 
dom,  fobriety,  in  all  the  virtues  of  his  character,  which  are 
feen  in  every  page  of  the  gcfpel.  But  this  looking  unto  Jefuz 
mull  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  falfe  raptures  of  a  nun  looking 
unto  the  crucifix.  The  Saviour  may  be  equally  loved  by  two 
perfons,  the  one  of  a  warm,  the  oiher  of  a  cool  temperament : 
and  the  excellence  of  the  gofpel  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  every 
difpufuion  ;—  the  ardour  of  the  fiery  will  be  retrained  >  the  cool 

*  '  will 
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will  be  animated  with  the  fire  of  a  true  devotional  fpirit.     And 
here  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  an  error  which  is  par- 
ticularly ftriking  with  refpect  to  one  clafs   of  Chrhtians,  but 
runs,  with  refpect  to  others  alfo,  through  the  whole   compo- 
sition.     The  Unitarians  and  Socinians  are  continually  alluded 
to  as  deficient  in  fome  of  our  author's  effe'mials,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, aseltranged  from  the  grand  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.   In  this 
we  mult  fay  that  our  author  fhows  very  little  knowledge  in 
the  hiftory  of  Chriftian  feels.     He  may  take  his  knowledge  of 
the  Unitarians  from  thofe  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  parti- 
cularly acquainted.     But  his  cenfures,   if  they  really  belonged 
to  fome  Unitarians  only,  and  not  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  would  not  be  justifiable  when  applied  to 
the  whole  body.     The  Unitarians  are  a  feci;,  denoted  by  their 
name  as  diftinguifhed  from  other  Chriftians,  by  rejecting  the 
belief  of  the  Trinity  :  but  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  of  re- 
demption, of  the  evil  fpirit,  of  the  operations  of  the  holy  fpi- 
rit, are  not  neceffarily  rejected  by  any  one  of  them  5  and  fome 
there  are,  very  probably,  who  on  the-fe  points  take  as  enthu- 
fiaftic  a  fljgjbt  as  our  author.     It  is  unjuftihable  to  cenfure  a 
whole  body  for  the  faults-,  if  they  are  faults,  which  may  be- 
long only  to  a  few.     The  Socinians  are  a  particular  clafs  of 
Unitarians  :  and  our  author  has  probably  read  very  few,  if  any, 
of  their  writings,  or  he  would  have  found  many  of  them  look- 
ing unto  Jefus  w'ith  the  fame  raptures  as  himfeif:  for  in  his 
peculiar  character  in  the  gofpel,  they  looked  up  to  him  with 
equal  affection,  and  adored  him  as  their  redeemer. 

A  trifling  note  in  this  work  has  perhaps  excited  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  part,  and  certainly  more  than  it  defcives. 
In  the  text,  the  author  alludes  to  the  fafl-day  having  been  em- 
ployed by  fome  perfons  in  feafting.  In  the  note,  Mr.  Pitt  is  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  giving  an  entertainment  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  fome  nevvfpaper  might  have  mentioned  inch  a  circum- 
il ance :  but  it  fcarcely  deferved  ferious  confutation.  The  public 
fcarcely  gave  it  a  moment's  thought:  and  this  note  only  ferves 
to  excite  the  malevolent  to  obferve,  that  the  confutation  fliould 
have  been  accompanied  with  a  farther  remark  from  one  fo 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  minifter;  and  he 
might  have  allured  the  public  that  Mr,  Pitt  had  attended 
the  fervice  of  the  church  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  —  was 
a  due  time  at  his  private  devotions — partook  only  of  a  fob  -r 
repaft,  with  one  or  two  of  his  pious  friends  —  and  fpent  the 
reft  of  the  day  in  religious  meditation  and  converfation.  The 
anxietv  to  defend  a  minifter  from  a  trifling  imputeti»«  in  a 
newfpaper,  and  the  acrimony  with  which  he  fpeaks  ©i  ©forifj 
tian  fectaries,  deifts,  and  infidels,  have  laid  the  authc; 
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to  many  a  fevere  comment,  which  we  fhould   not  choofe  in 
this  place  to  repeat. 

Zealous  as  our  author  is  to  refcue  his  friend  the  minifter 
from  the  farcafm  of  a  newlpaper  writer,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  French  nation  meet  with  no  quarter  ;  and  they  are  (aid,  c  as 
a  body,  to  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  the  majefty  of 
heaven.'  Much  as  we  may  be  inclined  to  cenfure  a  variety  of 
acts  perpetrated  by  both  parties  on  the  continent  in  the  late 
unhappy  contelt,  we  cannot  but  confider  every  attempt  to 
make  our  enemies  appear  more  odious,  by  heightening  real 
crimes,  or  imputing  to  them  what  they  never  committed,  a3 
peculiarly  unj u it i liable  in  one  who  pretends  to  greater  fanftity, 
and  a  firmer  attachment  to  Chriflianity,  than  his  neighbours. 
So  far  from  having  withdrawn  this  allegiance,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  itfelf  exprefs  it  in  their  conftitutional  acts, 
which  begin  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  in  the  following 
words.  *  Lepeuple  Francais  proclame  en  pre  fence  de  l'Etre 
Supreme  la  declaration  fuivante  des  droits  et  des  devoirs  de 
l'homme  et  du  citoyen.'  The  French  people  proclaims,  in 
the  pre  fence  of  the  Supreme  Beings  the  following  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  from 
all  party  fpirit.  We  are  forry  that  he  has  not  fucceeded  better. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  two  laft  paragraphs,  that  his  mind  is  not 
duly  purged  from  political  prejudice;  and  we  may  alfo fay,  that 
his  religious  fyftem  is  equally  founded  on  a  partial  view  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  To  the  ferious  and  the  founder  part  of  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  it  offers  dogmas  which  they  cannot  coun- 
tenance ;  and  they  will  lament  that  an  author  with  fo  much  zeal 
had  not  more  knowledge  to  direct  it.  The  higher  dalles,  to 
whom  the  work  is  addrefled,  will  not  find  any  charms  of  ftyle 
tofecure  their  attention,  and,  being  {hocked  at  the  enthufiafm 
prevailing  in  the  work,  will  more  readily  excufe  themfelves  in 
their  corrupt  practices  :  the  evangelical  teachers,  as  they  are 
called,  proud  in  the  aid  bellowed  on  them  by  fodiflinguifhed  a 
member  of  the  legiflature,  will  applaud  the  work  to  the  Ikies: 
the  infidels  will  treat  it  with  derifion.  Still  it  does  credit  to  the 
fincerity  of  the  author  in  many  refpeets :  for  the  truths  which 
he  would  inculcate,  and  in  which  all  Chriftians  agree,  are  not 
much  in  fathion  with  the  higher  clafles ;  and  if  he  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  correct;  numerous  pafTages  of  his  work,  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  thoie  ornaments  of  the  bench,  with  whom  he  isdoubt- 
lefs  acquainted,  every  fufpicionof  his  want  of,  or  we  might  ra- 
ther fay,  if  the  language  admitted  it,  of  a  fuperabundance  of 
orthodoxy,  being  removed,  it  would  be  read  with  great  plea- 
fure  by  the  members  of  that  church  to  which  he  profefTes 
himfelf  to  be  peculiarly  attached, 

7  T)oe 
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'The   Origination   of  the   Greek    Verb.     An    Hypothecs.     8vt>* 
is.     Ginger.      1794. 

The  Greek  Verb  analyjed.  An  Hypothecs.  In  which  the  Source 
and  Struclure  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  of  Language  in 
general,  is  conjidercd.  By  IV.  Vincent,  D,  D.  %vo.  is,  6d. 
1795- 

A  Paffage  in  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  Ewea  TlTsposvrcs,  p.  388* 
^*  (Dr.  Vincent  informs  us)  gave  rife  to  his  firft  trcatife, 
Which  confifts  of  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  the  affumption 
of  the  primitive  Verb  e.w  as  the  origin  of  all  the  terminations 
in  the  Greek  verb,  and  the  fource  of  all  its  extenhve  variety. 

Dr.  Vincent  then  fuppofes  the  noun,  to  be  the  root  of  the 
verb,  and  every  verb  to  be  the  noun  augmented  by  the  Greek 
primitive,  as  nouns  in  our  language,  by  the  addition  of  do  or 
'to,  become  verbs.  And  this  verb  tu  he  takes  to  correfpond  to 
our  verb,  I  do. 

The  doctor  then  conjugates  this  verb  through  fome  of  the 
principal  tenfes  in  the  active  form,  combining  it  with  the  cha- 
ra&eriiiics,  as' they  are  called,  of  the  different  conjugations. 

*  The  application  of  tU  to  the  conftnufhon  of  the  verb  is  here 
inftanced  in  ten  examples,  which  exhibit  all  the  charatSceriftic  let- 
ters in  the  language ;  thefe  may  W- called  ten  conjugations,  or  fix, 
or  four;  but  they  are  full  reducible  to  one  lingle  form,  as  appears 
by  this  lchenie.'      p.  1  7. 

How  many  conjugations  a  language  fhall  have,  is  a  queflion 
that  every  grammarian  fettles  for  himfelf  upon  principles  of 
convenience.  The  fewer  he  makes,  the  more  general  are  his 
definitions,  and  the  more  numerous  his  exceptions.  Thus 
many  ot  t'.ie  French  grammarians  differ  in  the  number  of  their 
conjugation5;. 

Thefe  differences  depend  on  cuftom  and  caprice,  and  are 
only  to  be  conuaered  as  helps  to  learners,  not  difcinciions 
founded  on  the  natur..  of  tilings*. 

In  the  aclive  and  paflive  voices,  Dr.  Vincent  cuts  off  the  fe- 
cond  flu  ore  and  fecond  indefinite,  and  feems  willing  to  diicard 
the  middle  voice  altogether,  except  the  futm*e  and  aoriif..  He 
might  have  obferved,  concerning  the  future  tenfe  of  this  voice, 
that  it  has  in  fact  very  often  a  paffive  fignification  -,  and  not  un» 
frequently  is  purely  tranfitive,  as  in  ^fojwar.  In  his  paradigma, 
Dr.   Vincent  gives   the   paulopoftfuturum  exclulively  to  the 


*  In  n. any  cafes,  we  fear,  it  will  be  found  that   a  violent  rage  for  fimplicity 
•only  mtie'afes  tbe  perplexity  which  itdeiigned  to  remove. 
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paffive  voice  ;  but  why  may  not  Tf0vn|«  have  as  good  a  clarflt 
to  this  title  as  tedytt^oixatt 

If  we  fuppofe  the  words  feeond future  and  feeond  aorift  to  de- 
note a  point  of  time  really  different  from  that  which  is  fignifie4 
by  the  other  future  and  aorift,  it  rhuft  be  owned  that  no  fuch 
tenfes  exift.  But  if  the  grammarians  intended  no  more  by 
calling  thefe  forms  feeond  futures  and  aorifts,  than  to  fay  that 
thev  were  modern  forms  foftened  down  from  the  ancient,  we 
fee  no  great  harm  in  retaining  the  terms.  Let  us  only  inftruct 
our  fcholars  \o  take  them  for  no  more  than  they  are  really 
worth, —  as  counters,  not  as  real  money. 

Dr.  Vincent  feems  to  have  cnifunderftood  Dawes  on  the 
fubject  of  the  middle  voice.  Dawes  allows  the  exiftence  of 
the  aorift,  and  denies  the  exiftence  of  the  future.  He  afferts, 
in  fhort,  that  there  is  no  fuch  word  as  7ri9oufx.ai  *,  not  that  m- 
Sou/xai  was  a  variation  of  vtiiaopxi.  If  occnfionally  two  forms 
of  the  fame  future  exi(t,  fuch  as  oXscrw  and  oha}  tpEvi-opxt  and 
<psu£ov/jiai,  they  might  be  called,  if  it  fo  pleafed  cuftom,  for 
distinction  fake,  Jirji  and  feeond 'futures,  provided  we  applied 
thefe  terms  not  to  any  real  difference  of  fignification  in  the 
words  themfelves,  but  to  the  time  of  their  introduction  into 
the  language.  Dawes  fpeaks  of  both  the  aorifts  paffive ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  he  denied  their  common  origin. 

This  firft  part  is  concluded  by  five  tables*  the  firft  contain- 
ing the  hypothetical  verb  est,  conjugated  through  its  moods, 
tenfes,  and  voices  ;  the  three  next,  the  verb  ypa<pa  (or  ypatpee) 
feverally  conjugated  in  the  active,  middle,  and  paffive  voi- 
ces ;  the  fifth,  the  fame  verb  conjugated  through  the  three 
voices.  The  actually  exifting  parts  of  the  verb  are  printed 
in  red  characters. 

It  may  be  find,  does  this  fcheme  give  any  reafon  for  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  verb  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more,  at  beft,  than 
an  analogy  to  teach  learners  with  a  little  more  expedition  ? 
No.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  difquifition,  Dr.  Vincent  ftarts 
lbme  doctrines  a  little  more  metaphyficai  than  we  have  pro- 
duced j  fuch  as  that  the  word  ei//.t  pre-eminently  reprefent$ 
cxifience.  He  therefore  fuppofes  that  tiyiX  (which  he  is  rather 
disappointed  to  find  active  and  not  paffive)  is  a  contraction  of 
tij,  and  niu  the  root  of  the  verb  in  (xu 

In  the  Greek  tenfes  which  denote  time  paft,  the  augment 
has  puzzled  many  inquirers.     Dr.  Vincent  fays — 

'  Why  may  not  £  be  an  undifcovered  fragment  of  ea,  toy,  or 
eifu  ?  Moft  probably  of  the  laft,  and  applied  by  the  Greeks  for 


*  He  alio  denies  the  actual  exiftence  of  wj9a>  (or  wxv)  as  an  indicative  fu- 
ture.    But  Dr.  Vincent  admit.')  ypa-fw  into  his  i'cheme. 

denoting 
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denoting  a  time  preterite :  this,  in  the  imperfect  and  indefinite,  is 
taken  Amply ;  in  the  perfect  is  covered  for  diftinction  fake  by  the 
repetition  of  the  firft  confonant;  and,  in  the  completion  of  the  action, 
adds  e  to  c,  preterite  to  preterite,  that  is,  a  juft  pluperfect.'     p.  22. 


'  There  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  fome  metaphyfical  fenfe  lies 
■concealed  in  wv  as  well  as  el^i  ;  and  whether  that  may  not  be  difco- 
vered  by  tracing  up  the  relation  between  £#  and  zi(Mt  as  caufe  and 
exiftence,  will  be  matter  for  future  enquiry.'     p.  29. 

In  the  fecond  treatife,  which  is  much  bigger  than  the  other, 
the  doctor  purfues  the  fubject  farther- — 

■< Major  rerum  mini  nafcitur  ordo  : 

Majus  opus  moveo. 

*  If  the  firft  man,  at  the  firft  moment  of  confcioufnefs,  had  the 
power  of  exprefiion,  the  firft  fentiment  of  his  mind  would  be, 
what  am  I?  On  thefe  grounds  I  affume  existence  as  the  pri- 
mary idea.  I  next  affume  the  found  expreffed  by  the  vowel  E,  as 
the  fimpleft  of  articulate  founds,  and  as  fuch  the  rnoft  fuitable  to 
exprefs  the  primary  idea.'      p.  6; 


*  The  found  next  in  fimplicity  to  E,  if  not  equally  fimple,  is  O, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  we  affume  E  as  the  bafis  of  exiftence,  we 
mail  alfume  O  as  the  bafis  of  caufe.'       p.  8. 

With  great  fubmiiTion,  this  inquiry  concerning  caufe  and 
exiftence  feems  to  us  more  metaphyfical  than  is  confident 
with  reafon  and  nature.  It  fuppofes  that  the  idea  of  pure, 
fimple  exiftence,  of  *  being  quatenus  being,'  is  a  firft,  an  al- 
ined innate  idea  ;  whereas  the  writers  on  grammar  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  teach,  that  verbs  of  exiftence  are  words 
that  originally  denoted  fome  action,  but  by  frequent  repetition 
have  loft  their  emohafis.  For  inftance,  if  we  fuppofe  eaj,  the 
toot  of  the  verb  fubftantive  to  be  in  its  primitive  date  the 
fame  with  the  Latin  eo,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adapt- 
ing the  fignification  of  the  verb  £0,  to  every  fentence  where 
now  am,  or  be,  occurs.  Many  other  words  would  perform 
tin  fame  office,  fuch  as,  JIand,  live,  lie,  Sec.  The  only  diffi- 
culty which  can  perplex  tyroes,  is  the  apparent  contradiction 
of  terms,  when  fuch  phrafes  are  required  as,  I  am  runnings 
I  am  dying*  which  feera  harlh  when  they  are  thus  expreffed, 
I  J}  and  running,  I  live  dying. 

Kufter  (or  fome  other  c;itic),  obferving  how  frequently  the 
Greeks  fubftituted  the  infinitive  for  the  imperative,  fupplied 
the  detect  by  (xe/xvmo.  Le  Clerc,  finding  in  Hefiod  fj-tuvvptvo;  suae 
ufed  imperatively,  objected  to  this  fuppiement,  becaule,  fays 
he,  you  make  tautology,  if  you  add  ihsiavykto.     Such  clear  no- 
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lions  of  the  philofophy  of  grammar  had  the  man  who  wrotS 
an  Ats  Critic  a  ! 

Page  20,  the  doctor  fays — '  The  firft  perfon  is  reprefentec! 
by  iota,  I ;  and  if  I  (hall  not  be  thought  fanciful,  I  will  fay^ 
I  is  the  bafis  of  the  idea  expreffed  by  the  word  unity.'  Nun- 
quam  aiiud  natura,  aliud  fabicntia  dixit.  How  many  perfons, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  heathen  Greek,  ufe  /and  number 
one  in  the  fame  fenfe  ! 

On  the  contrary,  the  verb  am  or  he  will  readily  adopt  the 
fenfe  of  go>  as,  '  I  am  to  be  made  a  captain.*  So  the  French 
fay,  f  He  was  to  Rome/  for  *  He  took  a  journey  to  Rome.' 

If  we  compare  the  refpective  conjugations  of  co  and/z/w, 
we  (hall  find  the  former  agreeing  much  better  than  the  latter 
with  the  Greek  verb  of  exiftence.  Witnefs  the  third  perfon 
plural,  eunty  eqvti,  and  the  participle,  euntes,  sovte^ 

We  mean  not  definitively  to  point  out  this  or  any  other 
verb,  as  the  origin  of  the  verb  fubftantive.  We  only  afTert 
what  we  before  faid,  that  all  verbs,  however  abftract  may  be 
the  exiftence  which  they  denote  at  prefent,  muft  in  their  ori- 
ginal have  a  plain  meaning,  derived  from  fome  fenfible  ob- 
ject, 

This  will  more  clearly  appear  from  examining  the  other- 
verbs  in  the  Greek  language,  which  fignify  exiftence.  TayxavJ 
is  only  an  extenfion  of  te^w,  to  frame,  as  Qvyyavu  is  of 
<p$vyzi  ;  rtteBco,  of  tsKXu,  to  Jet,  as  QaXi&a  of  (kxXha.  K>jpa>  fig- 
nifies  to  reach ;  tte^w,  to  approach  ;  <p mi,  to  plant  j  and  y-iyvo- 
juai,  to  be  born. 

Such  being  our  opinions,  if  they  are  true,  the  foundations  of 
Dr.  Vincent's  hypothefis  are  (haken,  and  conftquently  the 
fuperftru&ure  muft  totter.  We  feel  no  pleafure  in  pafnng, 
any  cenfure  upon  the  work  of  a  learned,,  ingenious,  and,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  an  amiable  man. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Vincent  has  wafted  fo  much 
time  and  labour  upon  an  inquiry  which  we  rather  think  bar- 
ren and  unprofitable  in  the  main.  Scholars  may,  however, 
perufe  many  of  the  incidental  obfervations  with  amufement 
or  inftruction.  Dr.  Vincent  has  fince  publifhed  a  ktrge  quar- 
to, on  a  fubjeel:  more  congenial,  we  believe,  to  his  talents, 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  in  which  we  hope  and  expect  to- 
find  him  more  fuccefsful. 

An  Appendix,  by  a  rev.  Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  contains  the 
inflexions  of  the  Welfh  verbs.  Thofe  profane  critics  who  are 
not  difpofed  to  think  Welfh  the  primitive  language,  will' 
fcarccJy  be  converted,  when  they  find  that  credit  is  Welfh  for 
believe. 
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Jlermcs  unmafked\  or,  the  Art  of  Speech  founded on  the  Afjb el- 
ation of  f Fords  and  Ideas.  With  an  An  fiver  to  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's Hypothef.s  of  the  Greek  Verb.  By  Capt.  Thomas  Gun- 
ter  Browne.     Small  Svo.     2s.  6d.  Boards.     Payne.      1 795. 

Hermes  unmaflzed  ;  Letters  III.  and  IV.  containing  the  Myfle- 
ries  of  Metaphyjics.  With  an  Ahfwer  to  AI.  le  Prefident  de 
Brojfess  Syjlem  of  Imitative  Sound.  By  Capt.  T.  G.  Browne. 
Small  $vo.     is.  6d.  fewed.     Ridgway.     1796. 

¥T  is  feldom  that  we  fee  military  or  naval  men  quit  the  fword 
and  gun  for  the  pen,  and  endeavour  to  inftrucl:  the  mortals 
whom  they  have  left  alive.  The  prefent  publication  not  only 
affords  us  an  inftanco  of  this  phenomenon,  but  an  inftance  of 
one  itill  rarer, — of  a  witty  grammarian.  The  motto,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  has  adorned  his  title-page,  is  perfectly 
ferious,  and  well  worthy  of  regard.  We  (hall  therefore  tran- 
scribe it.     Mr.  Browne's  reference  is  to  Hartley,  Prop.  88. 

*  I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  tliat  the  method  here  propofed, 
of  confidering  words  and  fentences  as  impreffions,  whofe  influence 
upon  the  mind  is  entirely  to  be  determined  by  the  affociations  heap- 
fed  upon  them  in  the  intercourfes  of  life;  and  endeavouring  to  de- 
termine thefe  affoeiations,  both  analytically  and  fynthetically  ;  will 
caft  much  light  upon  logical  fubjects,  and  cut  olf  the  fources  of 
many  doubts  and  differences.' 

This  hypothefis  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  captain  Browne  de- 
fends with  much  ingenuity,  and  ably  attacks  the  principles  of 
the  book  againfl  which  he  profefTes  to  write.  Some  of  his 
arguments  we  have  adopted  in  the  preceding  article  ;  nd  an- 
other remark  or  two  we  fhali  fubjoin  to  our  general  obierva- 
tions. 

We  have  already  faid  that  capt.  Browne  is  a  wit  in  his 
grammatical  inquiries.  We  have  to  add  that  he  is  alfo  a  po- 
litician. Mr.  H.  Tookehad  fet  him,  it  is  true,  an  example  in 
both  cafes.  But  was  not  Mr.  Browne  miiled  to  copy  his  mo- 
del in  its  faults  ? 

We  are  far  from  proscribing  all  pleafantry  in  works  even 
of  the  melt  ferious  kind.  But  when  that  which  ought  to  be 
only  an  accefTory,  becomes  a  principal,  we  cannot  help  re- 
fenting  his  ufurpations.  Political  reflections,  too,  may,  if  they 
be  fparingly  introduced,  merit  the  praife,  or  at  leaft  the  par- 
don, of  the  reader.  But  full  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  they  are  the  garnifh,  not  the  meat ;  that  a  long  (train  of 
irony  becomes,  like  ftrong  fauces,  difgufting,  if  adminiftered 
in  large  dofes;  and  that  political  difcaflions  may  provoke  thofe 
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to  indignation,  who  otherwise  would  have  reaped  profit  anc| 
pi'  ;'.fure  from  the  book. 

To  the  general  principles  of  aflbciation  between  ideas  and 
words,  we  make  no  i  ion.     nut  we  think  the  author  has 

done  ill  to  mix  facts  with  'ippofuions,  becaufe  facts  only  will 
inStruct  thofe  who  want  initru£tion,  audit  was  idle  in  him  tc* 
write  for  others.  '  The  n  me  of  an  ofier  twig  can  convey  to 
our  invagination  an  idea  of  the  action  of  caufing.'  (p.  4.)  This 
he  afterwards  explains  of  the  prepofition  with,  and  the  noun 
%vubct  a  willow  twig.  (pp.  53,  54..)  This  explanation  being,  in 
our  opinion,  juft,  he  ibould  have  treated  the  fubjeet  through- 
out with  instances  equally  proper,  and  actually  existing,  lie 
might  have  obferved  of  this  very  word  witbet  that  it  is  not 
only  ufed  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  in  a  much 
more  modern  book,  his  own  admired  Gulliver's  Travels. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  on  the  origin  of  language  ; 
one  by  confi  feting  the  nature  of  man,  and  reafoning  from  a 
few  fimple  and  primary  elements  ; — the  other,  by  taking  fome 
one  language  or  more  as  they  exift,  and  Showing,  by  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  that  fuch  and  fuch  general  principle^ 
pervade  the  whole  fyftem.  In  the  former  of  thefe  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  ridicule  or  politics  was  injudicious  ;  from  the  latter, 
fuppofitions  ought  to  be  excluded. 

Capt.  Browne  fays  judicioufly,  (p.  5)  c  Etymologists  are  apt; 
to  expect,  when  they  trace  words  up  to  their  fuppofed  origin, 
that  they  are  to  find  fome  Striking  reiemblance  of  the  thing.* 
True.  And  hence  proceeds,  perhaps,  M.  de  BroSTes's  fyftem 
of  imitative  found, — a  fyftem  fo  erroneous,  that  it  is  wonder-* 
fulhowa  man  of  genius  could  efpolife  it.  A'few  fuch  imitative 
founds  exift  in  moil  languages  ;  but  they  bear  a  very  fmalS 
proportion  to  the  mafs  of  words. 

Capt.  Browne  quotes  (p.  9)  Swift's  fchool  for  languages  in 
Laputa,  where  one  of  the  projects  was  '  to  Shorten  difcourfe 
by  leaving  out  verbs  and  participles,  becaufe  in  reality  ali 
things  imaginable  are  bat  nouns.'  FluShed  udth  this  authority, 
he  goes  on  to  illuftrate  the  pofition,  that  all  words  are" 
Nouns;  even  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  is  highly  commends 
ed  ellewhere,  fmds  no  quarter  for  having  allowed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  verb.  Capt.  Browne,  in  his  wrath,  utterly 
exterminates  all  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  &c* 
&c. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  author  for  adopting  in  earneft 
any  obfervation  that  was  firlt  made  in  jeft  by  another;  the 
common  proverb  is  a  fuincient  apology.  But  we  cannot  help 
giving  it  as  Our  opinion,  that  he  has  riot  been  fuccefsful  in  his 
attempt  to  demolish  the  verb.  The  propohtion,  that  ail  words 
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svere  once  nouns  or  names,  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  the 
propofition,  that  all  words  now  are  names.  There  is  one 
great  and  obvious  distinction  between  the  ideas  which  we 
have;  occafion  to  exprefs  by  words.  The  two  grand  genera 
are,  i.  The  objects  of  our  fenfes  or  reflections.  2.  The  re- 
lations and  qualities  of  thofe  objects.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  (hall  call  thele  two  generety  names  primary  and  fecondary, 
fubjett  and  predicate,  fubftance  and  accident,  noun  and  verb, 
or  with  capt.  Browne,  name  and  metaphor, —  if  we  think  by 
this  we  have  made  any  advances  in  knowledge,  we  (hall  re- 
femble  the  man  that  rode  round  the  pinfold  during  a  dark 
night,  and  thought  he  had  been  going  forward  on  his  journey 
all  the  while. 

The  author  gives  this  inftance — 

*  If  the  child  favv  his  brother  burning  the  bed,  he  might  readily 
exclaim — Tom!  fire!  bed!  The  mother  would  be  alarmed; 
would  look  round,  and  would  underftand  her  darling  orator  imme- 
diately— and  he  muft  be  an  obftinate  fool,  however  much  he  may 
know  of  Greek  and  Latin,  who  will  not  allow  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  name  or  noun  fire  has  completely  performed  the  office  of  the 
verb.'     ?.  32. 

The  mother  would  be  alarmed,  no  doubt;  but  the  words 
fTow,  fire,  bed,  would  not  explain  the  cafe  completely  j  for 
they  might  equally  mean,  Tom  is  on  fire  in  the  bed. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  ftyle  and  manner,  we  give 
the  following  paffage — 

*  Why  fhould  the  wording  of  law  inftruments  be  io  abfurdly 
cbnftrutted,  and  fo  terribly  long-winded  ? — I  anfwer — Whereas  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  will  of  many  men  in  writing  laws,  as  in 
making  fpe-eches,  is  to  command,  and  not  to  enlighten ;  to  mif- 
lead,  and  to  turn  to  their  own  wicked  account  the  perfon  fo  hear- 
ing, or  fo  reading,  the  faid  fpeeches  and  the  faid  writings  —  it  has 
therefore  been  found  neceffury  to  infift  on  their  excluding,  as  much 
as  poffible,  from  fuch  law  writings  and  pleadings,  all  expreliions  and 
marks,  moft  liable  to  doubtful  conftrudions  ;  and  accordingly  all 
thofe  little  poems  commonly  called  beautiful  epithets,  are  wliolly 
excluded  ; — further,  it  is  necefiary  to  exclude,  as  much  as  may  be, 
all  pronouns  and  relatives,  which  pronouns  and  relatives,  when 
admitted,  might  chance  to  be  afTociated  in  the  mind  of  the  readers, 
fometimes  with  one  antecedent,  and  fometimes  with  another; — or 
if  at  any  time  fuch  pronoun  fhould  intrude,  it  is  judged  expedient 
to  check  the  poffible  bad  confcquence,  and  to  repeat  the  name  or 
noun,  in  whofe  ftead  it  was  fo  intended.  — Furthermore,  we  ob- 
ierve,  that  notwithstanding  this  Strict  and  explicit  procefs,  'tis  diffi- 
cult to  draw  out  any  long  instrument,  which  fhall  not  be  liable  to 
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falfe  interpretations.  —  Such  is  the  extent  of  aflbciation  between* 
words  and  Weals  !  fuch  is  the  art  of  fpeech  1  Arrd  be  it  obferved,  if 
oi;r  peers,  pridts,  gentlemen,  and  other  worthy  perfons,  be  not  as 
correct  in  all  moral  and  religious  bufinefe,  as  the  fud  lawyers  are 
in  all  matters  of  property,  it  can  only  be,  becauife  the  people  who 
employ  them  put  a  higher  value  upon  the  goods  inirnediately  in 
queftion  in  all  law  proceedings,  than  upon  the 'matters  immediately 
in  queftion  in  religion  and  morality.'      p.  67.    . 


An  Arrangement  of  Brift/b  Plants  ;  according  to  the  lateft  Im- 
provcniehis  f  the  Linnaan  Syjlcm.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
eafy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany.  Iltuftrated  by  Cop- 
per-plates. By  William  Withering,  M.  D.~ F.  R.  S.  &c. 
i£jc.     (ConiuV.ded  from  Vol.  XIX.  p.  396.^ 

FN  proceeding  with  our  analyfis  of  this  ufeful  work,  we  find 
that  to  the  /pedes  many  additions  have  been  made  ;  and  in 
thefe,  various  alterations  have  taken  place  ;  the  latter  principally 
(ex<  ept  in  the  cryptogamia)  confiding  of  fuch  as  have  been  found 
to  differ  from  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  Linnaeus,  either  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Smith  in  Engiifn  botany,  or  from  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr  Afzelius,  a  Swedifh  botanift  and  a  pupil  of 
Linnaeus.  Many  new  fpecific  characters  have  been  consequently 
formed,  more  newly  tranflated,  and  others  altered  to  accord 
more  exactly  with  tie  fpecies  defcribed  ;  in  which  the  learned 
author  has  evinced  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  fcieucc,  and  muft  have  bellowed  no  (mall  portion  of  time  and 
labour  in  the  inveftigation  necefforv  for  that  purpofe.  In  the' 
fungi  a  great  part  of  the  fpecific  characters  have  been  newly 
formed,  and  thole  of  the  agarics  are  almoft  exclufiveiy  the  au- 
thor's own.  We  have  examined  and  compared  many  of  thefe 
characters,  and  are  fatishVd  with  their  accuracy,  and  think 
ourfelves  authorised  in  afierting  that  they  are  as  neat  and  con- 
cife  as  the  genius  of  the  Engiifn  language  will  allow.  This 
language  is  neverthelefs  ill  adapted  to  the  brevity  required  for 
this  put  pole  -,  and  were  it  confident  with  the  plan  of  the  work, 
we  mould  wifh  to  fee,  in  a  future  edition,  the  fpecific  charac- 
ters in  Latin,  even  though  it  were  thought  necelfary  to  give 
tranflations  in  the  notes.  The  additions  and  alterations  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  fpecies,  are  the  following — 

Diandria.  Veronica  alpina  faxatalis  and  humifufa  added 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dickfon  ;  fruticulofa  of  the  fecond 
edition-  being  now  rejected. — Pinguicula  lu/itanica,  fuppofed 
ri  lofa,  but  now  afcertained  by  Dr.  Smith.  — -P.  alpina,  before 
introduced  doubtfully,  is  now  left  out. — Serapias  r  ubra. — Salix 
v.onandi  a.—  S.  retula,  from  Scotland,  Dickfon. — S.  acuminata, 
capriea  £  Linn,  and  Hudfon. —  S.  cincrca}  caprsea  of  Hud.  and 

Lightfoot, 
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Lightfoot,  determined  by  Mr.  Afzelius. —  S.  arenaria  is  now 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Smith  tc  obfufca  of  Linnaeus. — S.  herma* 
phroditica  of  the  former  edition  is  rejected. 

Triandria.  Iris  Xipbium,  a  very  doubtful  native. — • 
iEriophaium  angn/ii folium  and  alpinum  ;  the  latter  found  in 
Scotland  by  Dicklbn,  the  former  hitherto  called  polyftachion, 
but  determined  by  Dickfon  not  to  be  that  fpecies. — Cypcrus 
nigricans,,  before  Schcenus.  nigricans. —  Car  ex  jhllulata. — C, 
eurta,  -cinerea  fecond  edition,  brizoides  Hud.  canefcens  Lightf. 
— C.  ova/isy  leporina  Hud. — C.  axillaris. — C.  intermedia,  ditti- 
cha  Hud. — C  teretiufcula. —  C.  claudc/iina. — C.  fi/iformis,  to- 
mentola  Lightf. — C.  cxtenja,  flava  J3.  Hud. — C.  rigida  —  C. 
Jiricla. — C.  paludoja.—Q.  ampullacea  is  now  left  out. — C.  capi- 
tata  is  now  aioica  /3,  capitata  of  Linnaeus  not  being  hitherto 
found  in  Britain. — C.  fpicata  is  now  muricata  (3. — C.  montana. 
- — C.  tomentoja. — C.injiata. — C.  gracilis,  now  acuta.  —  C.  roitra- 
ta,  now  ampullacea.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  additions  and 
alterations,  in  the  genus  carex,  being  from  Dr.  Goodenough's 
excellunt  paper  in  the  Linnaean  Tran  factions.— Calutnagroftis 
lanceolbta-.  before  arundo  epigeios. — C  epigeios,  before  arundo 
calamagroftis. — C.  arenaria,  before  arundo  arenaria. — C.  varic- 
gata,  before  phalaris  arundinacca. — Agro/iis  palu/lris,  before  a 
variety  of  alba. — A.  pallida- — A.  liitoralis. — A.  n'gra. — A.  ma- 
ritima. — A.  vulgaris,  before  capillaris. — A.fylvatica  and  pumila 
are  now  given  as  varieties  oivulgaris.  Thefe  changed  in  this  ob- 
fcure  and  dimculfe  genus  are  the  fruits  of  the  author's  induftry, 
and  have  great  merit. — Poa  alpina  and  Q  vivipara,  before  £  and 
y  of  pratenfis. — P.  rupejhis^  from  St.  Vincent's  rock.—  P. 
ilccHmbenS)  before  feftuca  decumbens. — P.  glauca,  alpina  ft  of 
Hudfpn. — Briza  maxima^  probably  a  rejectamentum,  as  we 
can  hardly  think  fo  fpecious  a  plant  could  have  efcaped  obfer- 
vation  fo  long  near  the  metropolis,  if  truly  indigenous. — Dae- 
tylisjiricla,  Hort.  Kew.  before  cynofuroides. — Feftuca  tenuifoliat 
before  ovinia  .3. — F.  loliacca,  before  fluitans  £. — F.  amethyftina 
of  the  former  edition  is  now  made  a  variety  of  duriufcula. — 
Bromus'polymorphus,  including  mollis  and  fecatinus  with  the 
varieties  of  the  latter. — B.  arvenfis,  a  doubtful  fpecies.  —  La- 
purus  ovatus  from  Guernfev,  fcarcelv  admiflible  as  a  Britifh 
plant. — Lolium  arven/e,  before  temulentum  0,  doubtful. 

Tetrandria.  Ertocaulon  feptangulare^  before  decangu- 
lare.  —  Galium  montanum,  cooftdered  as  different  from  monta- 
num  of  Hudfon,  which  is  defignated  in  this  and  the  former  e- 
ditionby  the  name  of  procumbens. — G.  fpuriinn,  tricorne  of  the 
laft  edition  ;  the  plant  defcribed  there  under  the  name  of  fpa- 
rium,  being  only  a  var.  of  aparine. — Exacuvi  jil'iforme,  before 
gentiana  filiformis ;  changed  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  in 
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Eng*  Botany. — Plantago  loeflingii,  now  again  confidered  as  3 
var.  of  maritima. — Epimedium  alpinum. — Sagina  cer  aft  tides. 

Pentandria.  Myofotis  fcorpioides,  and  its  varieties,  arc 
now  divided  into  two  fpecies,  under  the  names  of  palujhis  and 
c;'ve.njh. —  Cynogloffum  officinale  #  is  now  [ylvQticum. — Pri- 
mula veris  and  acaulis  now  included  under  the  name  of  vul~ 
garis,  and  elatior  continued  as  a  diftincl:  fpecies. — Cyclamen 
aoopevum.  —  Gcntianapulchellaixom  Cornwall.  —y-G.  nivalis  from 
Scotland. — G.  collina.—Fiola  lutea9  before  granclifjora,  altered 
en  the  authority  of  Afzelius,  who  1  fays,  the  grandiflora  of 
Linnaeus  is  a  different  plant,  and  that  our  fpecies  was  un- 
known to  Linnaeus. — Ribct  fpicatum. — :Hemiarialenticulata  is. 
now  rejected. — Tordylium  maximum,  from  Flora  Oxen,  we  have 
good  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  habitats  given  For  this  fpe-r 
cies,  and  officinale,  are  really  the  fame,  and  that  both  ought 
not  to  have  been  admitted. — Cauealis  leptophyllu,  inferred  on 
the  authority  of  Hort.  Kew.  but  as  daucoides  is  not  in  thaV 
work,  it  was  probably  an  error  copied  from  the  fir  ft  edition  of 
Hudfon  ;  cauealis  leptophylla  pf  Linnaeus  having  never,  as  we 
believe,  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  plant  called  by 
late  authors  daucoides,  being  undoubtedly  that  fpecies  of  Lin- 
naeus.— C.  fcandicina,  before  fcandix  anthrifcus. — Daucus  nui~ 
ritimus  from  the  S.  W.  coaft :  we  fufpecled  this  to  he  the  fame 
as  the  3d  var.  of  carota,  though  if  the  description  of  Mr. 
Thomplon  is  accurate,  ij:  muft  be  diftin,ct :  but  it  fhould  be. 
obferved  that  he  defcribes  the  umbels  as  being  l  flat  when  in 
feed,'  and  the  Jpecific  character  gives  *  umbels  convex  when 
in  fruit:'  one  or  the  other  muft  therefore  be  erroneous. — Bui 
mum  flexuojurn-)  fuppofed  to  be  our  common  fpecies,  and  thai; 
bulbocaftanum,  though  continued,  is  not  a  native. 

Hexandria.  Leucoium  ajiivum. — Narcijfus  b'/florus. — Scilfe 
hifolia,  from  Eng.  Bot. — Juncus  uliginofus,  before  a.  viviparous 
variety  of  articulatus  :  we  have  often  obferved  it  along  with 
articulatus,  and  cannot  think  it  any  other  than  a  var.  of  thaj 
fpecies. —  f.  maximus,  before  fylvaticus. — Rumcx  aureus,  novy 
removed  from  maritimus,  but  we  doubt  whether  on  fufficient 
authority. 

Octanpria.  Polygonum  pallidum,  before  penfylvanicum, 
but  here  faid  not  to  be  that  fpecies  of  Linnaeus. 

Decandria.  Pyrola  um flora,  from  Englifh  Botany. — Saxi* 
fraga  aizoides,  before  autumnalis. — S.  mofchata,  before  caffpi- 
tofa,  but  not  that  fpecies  of  Linnaeus. — S.  petraa,  from  Wales, 
App. — A  glaucous  variety  of  dianthus  deltoides  from  Chedder 
rocks,  is  introduced,  and  the  dianthus  glaucus  of  the  fame 
place  is  changed  to  D.  ctejius,  on  the  authority  of  Lng.  Bo- 
tany.— D.  arenarius  is  rejected. —Stellaria  media^  before  alfine 

media* 
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media. — 5.  glauca,  before  gramiuea  |3. —  -.V.  cerafioides,  from 
Scotland,  Dickfon. — Arenaria  media,  doubt!  ul  whether  diftincfc 
from  marina. —  A.juhipe  ina,  from  Lanberris,  Mr.  Griffith. — 
Cerajiium  pwndum  from  Fl.  Lond.' — -Spergu/a  'ubidata,  before 
faginoides,  but  changed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Afzelius. 

Dodecandria.      Eupboi  bu>  cypar  ffias,  a  doubtful  native. 

IcObANDRiA.  Cratsegu's  monogvnia  of  the  laft  edition  is 
now  made  a  variety  of  oxyacantha.  Spirtea  faiicifolia,  a  ihrub 
common  in  gardens,  but  introduced  here  on  app.nenrly  good 
authority.  —  Kubus  arflicus,  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
but  without  any  particular  habitat  or  authority  —  Potentilla 
qui  ca,  fuppofed  to  b^  opaca  of  Hudfon  ;  but  A4r.  Curtis  af- 
iferts,  on  unqueftionable  authority,  that  P.  opaca  is  no  other 
thanverna;  and  whether  au^ea  be  dill  incf.  from  the  latter  01  not, 
it  does  not 'appear  clearly  that  boch  have  been  found  in  Britain. 
« — Tormcntitla  officinalis,  fo  named  after  Curtis,  (  F.  erecta  Linn. 
and  Hud.  Potentilla  Tormenrilia  laft  edition)  ;  nearly  allied  as 
thefe  two  genera  are,  whillt  they  are  kept  feparate,  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  plant  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  genu* 
tormentilla. 

Polyandria.  Papavcr  maritimum;  this  new  fpecies,  in 
fome  refpecSts,  agrees  with  argemoxie,  in  others  with  hybridum  : 
future  obfervations  with  garden  cultivation  muft  determine  its 
pretentions  ;  but  in  a  dwaVfifli  and  fhrved  ft  ate,  moft  of  the 
poppies  may  be  found  with  a  fingle  flower. — Zoftera  oceanica, 
before  marina  /■?. — Anemone  pratenfisx  from  Fl.  Oxon.— Tha- 
lictrum  majusy  Mr.  Robfcn. — Adonis  i£ftiv6H$. — Ranunculus 
gramineus,  front  N.  Wales. — Ranunculus  ficaria,  now  reftored 
to  this  genus  ;  the  feptafiS  is  continued;  but  we  have  the  Itrong- 
eft  reafohs  for  fuppoflng  it  merely  a  variety  of  iiammula. 

Didynamia.  Ajuga  genevenjis. — A.  charruepithys,  before 
Teucrium  chamrepithys,  but  removed  by  Dr.  Smith. — A4enthay 
the  fpecies  are  now  reduced  from  eleven  to  nine  ;  villofa  being 
made  a'  variety  of  viridis,  and  fativa  of  arvenjis  ?  of  both  we 
are  doubtful,  and  particularly  recommend  the  invelligation  of 
this  obfeure  genus  to  the  prelident  of  the  Linnajan  Society. — 
La-ruum  d:(J'eclum,  before  purpureum  £,  but  cultivated  by  Mr. 
R  fbfon,  and  by  him  ascertained  to  be  diitin£t. — Galeop/is 
grandiflo)  a>  before  villofa. — G.  cannabinay  before  tetrahit  £.— 
Origanum  unites  is  now  made  a  variety  of  vulgare. — Ltnnaa 
borealis  from  Scotland,  a  moft  valuable  addition  to  the  Britilh 
Flora. 

Tetr adynamia.  Mcenchia  fativa,  before  Myagrum  fa- 
tivum. — Diabajlellata,  from  the  Highlands,  Dickfon. — 'Thlafpi 
perforatum. — T.  hirtum  of  the  Engiilh  authors  is  now  made  a 
variety  of  campeJlreyTHidj  we  think,  rightly. — Cardamine jHcxu- 
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c.fa,    before  parviflora.  —  Cheiranthus  eryfimoicies  is  now  re« 
jeered. 

MonadelpuiA-  Geranium  lancaftrienf,  before  Sanguineus 
y  :  the  only  differences  in  the  Specific  characters  are,  kJiem  up* 
right,'  and  ' Jlem  trailing,'  which  are  Scarcely  fufEcient :  and 
though  this  plant  when  cultivated  does  not  vary,  yet  as  the 
ihape  and  diyifion  of  the  leaves,  and  the  form  and  difpofition 
of  the  petals,  are  the  fame  in  both,  they  ought  not  to  be  Sepa- 
rated.— Geranium  pimpinellifolium  is  now  made  a  variety  of 
cicutarium,  and  pufilium  is  changed  to  malvajolium. — Alalva 
pujilldy  before  parviflora. — M.  yerticiilata  is  now  properly  re- 
jected, being  probably  ?  rejectamentum. 

Dl ADF.lpiii A.  Iuimaria  intermedia  and  capnoldes,  both 
new. —  SJjiragatus  hypoglottis  ;  this  plant  (arenariaof  HudSon, 
danicus  of  the  laft  edition,  and  afterwards  fuppofed  epiglottis 
of  Linnaeus)  is  now  clearly. ascertained  ;  but  the  reference  to 
Flora  Danica  614  ought  to  be  Struck^  out,  that  figure  either 
being  a  different  plant,  or  too  bad  a  representation  of  ours  to 
be  quoted.  —  "Tn 'folium  medium,  before  flexuofum. — T.  mariti- 
mum,  before  ftellatum. — T.  procumbent,  before  agrarium  ; 
this  change  is  certainly  right;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  that  T.  procumbens  of  Hudfon  and  his  own  former  edi*. 
tions  is  a  variety  of  fillfo>me,  notwithltanding  its  being  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  by  Linnieus;  and  we  could  give  ftrong  reafons 
for  fuch  an  opinion,  were  it  compatible  with  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined. — T.  fuffocatum,  now  firft  publifhed  as 
an  Englifh  plant. — Medlcago  arabica,  before  polymorpha. — 
AT.  muricata,  polymorpha  y  of  Hudfon,  from  Ray,  is  now 
made  diltincf. 

Polyadelphia.     Hypericum  dubium,  a  new  fpecies,  Dr. 
Smith  in  Eng,  Bot. 

Syngenesia.  Sonchns  canadenjis,  before  alpinus,  correct- 
ed in  Smith's  Icones. — Leontodon  taraxacum  is  now  called  Z» 
officinale,  and  the  variety  S'paluftre  is  made  3  fpecies  with  the 
name  of  taraxacon:  this  plant,  is  very  common,  but  we  yet 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Separating  it. — Hieracium  fylvativ 
cum,  before  murorum  &.—-H.  preuanthoides,  vtllofum,  and 
tnolle ',  the  three  laft,  added  to  the  Britifh  Flora  from  Scotland 
by  Dickfon. — Carduus  tenuifiorus,  before  inclinans. — Gnapha- 
Hum  margariiaccum,  before  americanum, — G.  [ylvaticum,  the 
true  plant  from  Scotland  *,  the  fylvaticum  of  the  former  edi- 
tions, and  of  Hudfon,  is  now  called  eretlum,  thefe  corrections 
being  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  in  Eng.  BoU 
— G.  arvenfe,  Fiiago  arvenfis,  Linn,  doubtful  whether  the  Spe- 
cies called  montanum  by  Britiih  authors  be  this,  or  whether 
both  are  natives. — Erlgcron  alpinum,  from  Scotland,  Dickfon. 

—  Senecia 
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r—Senecio  tenuifolius,  S.  eruciefolius  of  Englifh  authors,  but 
riot  of  Linnaeus,  Afzelius. — Solidago  lapponica  from  Scotland^ 
fo  named  on  the  authority  of  Atzelius. — Inula  cylindrical  be- 
fore I.  pulicaris,  but  not  that  fpecies  of  Linnseus,  Afzelius.--" 
Matricaria  fuaveolens  is  .now  made  a  variety  of  cbamcm/lla, 
after  Hudfon. — Calendula  arvenfis,  from  Falmouth.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  in  what  man- 
ner this  part  of  the  work  has  been  executed — 

«  BER'BERIS.  Calyx  6-leaved  :  petals  6,  with  2  glands  to  the 
claw  :  Jlyle  none  :  berry  fuperiour,  i^ctlled  ;  open  at  the  end  ; 
feeds  2  or  3. 

*  B.  Fruit-ftalks  forming  bunches  :  thorns  3  together. 

i  Fl.  dan.  904 — l¥oodv.zi\ — E.bot.^g — Mill.di — Blacku\ 
165 — Fuchf.  543 — Frag.  993 — Cluf.  i.  120.  2 — Dad. 
750 — Lob.  obf.  599.  2 — Ger.  cm.  1325 — Park,  1559 — Ji 
B.  i.  6.  54  —  Ger.  1144 — Lop:  i.  46.  1. 

*  The  firjl  leaves  inverfely  egg- fh  aped,  between  ferrated  and 
fringed,  not  jointed.  Leaf-fcales  terminated  on  each  fide  by  a  hair- 
!ike  tooth.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  tire  lowermoft  fomewhat  wing- 
cleft,  with  thorny  teeth;  the  reft  are  changed  into  3-forked  thorns. 
The  fecondary  leaves  in  pairs,  cblong,  ferrated.  Between  the  lower- 
moft leaves  and  the  thorns  are  concealed  lefler  leaves.  Thus,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  prefent  year  are  changed  into  thorns,  others  will 
fucceed  to  take  place  of  them  in  the  next.  Is  there  any  inftance 
analogous  to  this?  Linn.  fp.  pi.  Leaf-fcales  folitary,  3  forked, 
changing  into  thorns.  Fl.fuec.  In  fearching  for  the  nectaries  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petals  when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded,  if  you  happen 
to  touch  the  filaments,  though  ever  fo  (lightly,  the  anthers  immedi- 
atelv  approach  the  fummit  and  burft  with  an  explofion.  Bot.  arr. 
ed.  i. — When  the  anthers  are  thoroughly  ripe,  if  the  bottom  of  the 
filament  be  irritated  with  a  pin,  or  a  ft  raw,  the  fiamen  rifes  with  a 
fudden  fpring  and  ftrikes  the  anther  againft  the  fummit  of  the  piitil, 
affording  a  remarkable  inftance  of  one  of  the  means  11  fed  to  perform 
the  important  office  of  impregnation.  Mr.  Whately,  from  Dr.  Sims. 
See  alfo  Phil.  Tr.  1788.  Blof,  yellow,  fometimes  ftreaked  with 
orange.     Berries  red. 

O 

*  Common  Barberry.  Plpper'ulge-biiJJi.  Woods  and  hedges.  Ca 
chalk  hills.     About  Walden,  LiTex.     S.  May.  June  *.'     Vol.  ii. 

*  Tri folium 

Wjp*^»^*^— ^^»^— — ^w— »^— 11         I  ■■■■■■■—       ■         .    ■    1     ■        .  -    .    .  ...    -   .     ■—  1,    mm      ■  ■■■■.!  ■   ■!■    ■     ■— 

'  *  The  leaves  are  gratefully  acid.  The  flowers  are  offtr.five  to  the  fai.-l' 
when  ti'.ar,  hut  at  a  proper  Pittance  their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  The  befriee 
are  fo  very  acid  that  birds  will  not  eat  them.,  but  boiled  with  lupar  th^y  forrr.. 
a  moft  agreeable  roh  or  jelly.  They  are  ufed  irkewife  as  a  dry  lwe?.:niiat  and 
in  fugar-plumbs.  An  infufion  of  the  bark  in  white  wine  is  purgative.  ']  he 
roots  boiled  in  rye,  dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they  <!yc  leather  of  a  rn  i\ 
beautiful  vellow  with  the  bark  of  the.  root,     The  inn;?  baric  «f,t!j  - 

* 
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•  Trifolium     uirrbca'tum. — Without    Hem    or    ilalk:    flower* 
nearly  litting  on  the  root. 

Jcicq.  auftr.  60. 

*  fk'Y'-t  in  clufters,  fitting,  axillary,  as  it  were  buried  in  f!ie 
earth.  Vhlyx  oblong,  comprelfed,  fmooth,  c-deft,  fegments  bent 
b;ick.  vloffi  within  the  tube  oi'  the  valyx,  colourlefs.  Leaves  ill 
threes,  inversely  egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  fomewhat  toothed.  Linn. 
Sftpula  cloven,  briftle-ihaped.  Lejftifn;  2-feeded  ;  not  longer  tha*i 
the  calvx.  Jacq.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  except  the  leaves,  is  bu- 
ried in  the  land.  It  has  been  overlooked  on  this  account,  nothing 
but  leaves  being  vifible,  nobody  thought  of  pulling  them  up  for 
examination,  but  on  putting  down  a  knife  or  a  (tick  the  whole  plant 
may  be  raifed,  and  then  its  flowers  and  fruit  come  into  view.  The 
clufters  in  fome  of  the  older  plants  are  as  large  as  a  fmall  nut. 
Woodward.  Firff.  fojmd  in  England  by  Mr.  Wigg,  on  the  drielt 
faftdy  part  of  Yarmouth  Denis^  near  the  fea.  A;  June  — Sept.' 
Vol.  iii.   r.  656. 

Having  how  given  a  fummavy  view  of  the  additions  and  al- 
terations in  the  nrft  19  elaflSs,  our  limits  will  oblige  us  to  cori- 
tracE  our  obfervations  on  the  20th.  We  muft  neverthelefs  no- 
tice the  judicious  changes  of  Ofmunda  crifpa,  now  made  a 
JPteris'i  and  Ofmunda  fpicant,  which  in  the  Lift  edition  was 
changed  to  Acroilichum,  but  now  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Smith  to  B'ecbnum.  Alio  the  following  additional  fpecies; 
Acrqjiichum  a/terid/o/htm,  polypodiumarvonicutn^Arcopteris,  den- 
tatum->  fphiuicfum  and  trlfidum  ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking 
an  error  in  the  tabular  view  at  the  beginning  of  polypodlumy 
where  the  fpecies  afterwards  defcribed  under  the  name  of  ar- 
I'onicutn,  is  called  cnwbrieum. 

To  the  genus  phafcum  4  new  fpecies  have  been  added  ;  trj 
fontinalls  I  ;  to  fplachnum  4;  to  po'jtnchum  l  ;  to  mn'ium  10; 
to  bryum  27  ;  to  kypnum  7  ;  to  juvgcrmann'ia  2  ;  to  anthoceroi 
1  ;  to  lichen  66;  and  to  tremella  5.  The  greater  part  of  rhefe 

linen  of  a  fine  yellow,  with  the  afliftan.ee  of  ahim  This  nrub  fhou  c  never  be" 
permitted  to  grow  in  corn  and-,  for  the  ears  of  when  that  grow  1  ear  it  never 
fill,  and  its  ii  fluence  in  this  refpeel  ha-  bee  known  to  extend  as  far  as  3  or  4 
hundred  vards  acrnfs  a  field.  Tj.i-  very  extraordinary  faiSt  niejits  fur'her  invef- 
tigation,  for,  though  credited  in  France  as  weli  zs  in  En;  and,  Mr  Brouffonet; 
affui'trd  Dr.  Smith  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  it  was  totally  void  of  founda- 
tion. See  F.  Br.t.  p  4'j.  What  ther.  could  h  iv.  given  rife  to  Inch  an  opinion,  fo 
co:fiden'ly  afTctt:d,  and  fo  w  de'y  ''Huf  d?  The  fr  ft  information  I  bad  upon 
the  fuhject,  was  from  an  excellent  b"tr.nift,  a  fcrupulouS  obfciver  of  nature, 
wlu  fe  accuracy  could  hardly  be  queftioned;  a  ad  of  whi  fe  veracity  I  could  not 
entertain  a  doubt.  1  he  year, following  1  examined  i  me  wheat  fown  round  a 
Barberry  bulh  in  this  getidernan's  garden',  a  -d  iour.-.i  iht  greate  pnrtoi  -he  ears 
abortive.  Knowing  a  very  fcrifibl-  arm  r  in  whole  h  dge  rows  the  Barberry 
was  a  conmon  plant,  I  enquired  if  he  h.id  ever  obferved  the  corn  near  thole 
hedges  to  be  any  how  pai  ficularly  affected.  His  reply  ccnitiuitES  the  fVrft  part 
•f  this  paragraph.' 

addition  5 
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additions  to  the  mofles  and  lichens  have  been  made  from  th« 
collections  of  Mr.  Griffiths  in  Wales,  and  the  acute  and  inde- 
fatigable Dickfon  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  Without  par- 
ticularly examining  every  article  in  thefe  genera,  of  which 
lichen  alone  now  includes  216  fpecies  befides  varieties,  every 
one  to  whom  the  name  of  Dickfon  is  known,  will  readily  con- 
clude that  the  improvement  muft  be  confiderable.  We  ihould 
not,  however,  do  the  learned  author  juftice,  were  we  to  neg- 
lect remarking,  that,  from  the  careful  revifion  of  the  fpecific 
characters,  many  of  which  are  new, —  the  improved  arrange- 
ment,  and  judicious  fub-divifions  of  thefe  extenfive  genera, 
which  are  either  entirely  new  or  much  improved* —  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  numerous  fpecies  is  much  facilitated,  and  the 
confufion  which  mud  otherwife  neceflarily  arife  from  their 
numbers,  is  in  great  meafure  avoided. 

Twenty  new  fpecies  are  now  added  to  the  genus  fucus  ;  and 
the  palmatus,  elminthoides  and  dcfraclus,  are  removed  to  uhaj 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  Some  of  thefe  additions  are 
from  Mr;  Woodward  in  the  Linnsean  Tranfactions,  but  the 
greater  part  from  Mr.  Stackhoufe's  Nereis  Britannica  *,  3 
moll  excellent  work  on  marine  plants.  Of  thefe  fome  are  en- 
tirely new  fpecies,  and  others  fuch  as  have  heretofore  been 
considered  as  varieties,  but  are  now  brought  forward  as  di- 
stinct. The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  this  genus  is  alfo 
now  entirely  new. 

The  genus  uha  is  reduced  in  number;  crifpa,  now  trcmella 
crifpa ;  coccinea  and  confervoides,  removed  to  conferva ;  ca- 
pillaris,  now  fucus  dafyphyllusy  and  flavefcens,  a  variety  of  dia- 
phana,  being  rejected,  and  vertic'dlata^  a  new  fpecies  from 
Maj.  Velley,  added,  along  with  thofe  mentioned  in  the  laff  ar- 
ticle. 

To  the  genus  conferva  five  fpecies  are  now  added;  and  both 
this  and  the  preceding  genus  are  much  indebted  to  the  com- 
munications of  Mr.  Stackhoufe. 

From  byfjus  feven  fpecies  are  fubtracted,  all  the  powdery 
hyffi  being  now  placed  in  the  firft  divifion  of  the  lichen^  on 
the  authority  of  Hoffman ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
great  doubts  may  (till  be  entertained  of  the  propriety  of  this 
difpofition.  The  description  of  byffusfuha^  communicated  by 
lady  Elizabeth  Noel,  in  a  Hate  of  fructification,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious article.  This  fructification  bears  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  fome  of  the  fuci, —  an  analogy  which  may  lead 
to  fome  very  interefting  difcoveries. 

The  order  fungi  is  introduced  by  the  genus  mend'nis,  form* 
ed  by  Haller,  to  which  are  added,  in  this  edition,  ten  fpecies, 

*  Vide  Crit.  E-ev.  New  Arr.  for  December  laft,  p.  4x9. 

comprifing 
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cothprifing  the  cantharcUus,  and  feveral  analogous  plants,  winch; 
Inile.ul  of  gills,  have  on  their  under  furfacc  only  wrinkles  of  the 
fame  fubitance  as  the  reft  of  the  pileus.  Theie  plants,  though 
included  among  the  agarics  by  ail  preceding  Britilh  authors, 
plight  molt  undoubtedly  to  be  feparated  from  them.  Some  of 
thole  arranged  by  Dr.  W.  as  mcrulliy  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  genus  belvclla\  and  whether  they 
ought  not  (till  to  be  fo  placed,  may  admit  of  doubt.  Indeed  it 
may  be  difputed  whether  the  whole  of  this  genus  might  not 
be  united  to  hclvclla  :  we  fufpect  that  we  have  feen  the  can- 
tbarcilus  difcharging  its  feeds  in  die  form  of  powder  from  the 
ruga  on  the  under  furface  a  and  if  this  be  confirmed,  it  will 
fully  anfwer  to  the  generic  character  of  bclvella. 

The  senus  araricus*  which  in  the  laft  edition,  notwithftand- 
ing  meruliits  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  was  increafed  to  the 
altoniihing  number  of  2 16  fpecies,  befides  many  varieties,  now 
includes  283  fpecies  and  numerous  varieties,  with  references 
to  the  figures  of  Bulliard,  SchiefFer,  Batfch,  Bolton,  and  other 
authors  In  this  immenfe  mafs,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  every  reference  be  exacl:, — whether  fpecies  may 
not  be  taken  for  varieties,  or  varieties  for  fpecies,  and  whether 
the  fame  plant  may  not  have  been  repeated  :  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  here  laboured  con  amore,  and  has  employ- 
ed all  his  powers  to  regulate  this  chaos,  and  to  produce  order 
out  of  confuiion,  in  which  he  has  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  we 
will  venture  to  pronounce  this  by  far  the  belt  account  of  the 
Britilh  agarics,  independent  oi  plates,  which  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared. He  has  alfo  certainly  depended  more  upon  his  own 
refources,  and  has  received  lefs  aflillance  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  work  ;  and  the  great  pains  which  he  has 
taken,  and  the  ability  which  he'has  difplayed  in  facilitating  the 
investigation  of  this  intricate  tribe,  by  dividing  and  fub-divid- 
ing  the  genus  into  many  riiftinct  fe£tions  under  appropriate 
heads,  will  certainly  extremely  promote  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
plants. 

We  fhall  give  one  more  fpecimen  from  this  truly  original 
part  of  the  work. 

'  Agaricus  xerampeli  nus.  (Schseff.)  Gills  golden  yellow,  4  in  a 
fet :   pileus  fine  lake  red,  to  rich  orange  buff,  convex,  bofled? 
ftem  bi'ff  and  role,  tapering  upwards. 
*  Sowtrby  31 — Sclnsjf.  247 — Battar.  4.  C.  juji  broke  forth  front 
iti  wrapper. — Mich.  77.   1 — CluJ.  hijl.  272.  273. 
«  Gills  fixed,  bright  golden  yellow,  juft  under  the  edge  of  the 
pileus  nearly  orange,  very  regularly  difpofed  4  in  a  kt;  none 
of  tnem  branched;  rlefhy,  brittle,  ferrated  at  the  edge  w.th  a 
paler  cottony  matter, 

*  Pileus 
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*  Pileus  fine  lake  red,  changing  with  age  to  a  rich  orange  and 
buff,  and   every  intermediate  (hade  of  thefe  colours   which 
render   it  ftrikingly  beautiful;    convex,    centre   bofled,  edge 
turned  down,  3   to  4  inches  diameter,  clothy  to  the  touch* 
FleJIi  pale  buff". 
'  Stem  folic),  nearly  cylindrical,  but  gradually  tapering  upwards, 
rich  buff,  (haded  with  fine  rofe  red;   3  to  5  inches  high,  *■ 
inch  diameter.      Flejli  pale,  buffy,  fpongy,  eiaftic. 
'  The  mod  fplendid  of  all  the  agarics.     It  is  common  in  Italy, 
and  is  brought  to  the  markets  for  fale.  The  ancient  Romans  efteem- 
ed  it  one  of  the  greateft  luxuries  of  the  table.    It  having  been  made 
the  vehicle  for  poifon  to  Claudius  Cneiar,  by  his  wife  Agrippim,  it 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  fatiric  pen  of  Juvenal,  and  the  epgram- 
maticmufe  of  Martial.  See  Scha:frer,  p.  65,  chiefly  taken  from  Chjf, 
Lift.  273,  where  the  reader  will  find  feveral  other  curious  circum- 
flances  refpecling  it.     But  I  am  pretty  well  fatisfied  that  thefe  au- 
thors have  miflaken  the  fpedes,  and  that  the  above  accounts  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Ag.  deliciofus,  which  is  (till  as  highly  eueem- 
ed  in  modern  Italy  as  it  was  in  ancient  Rome.     The  Ag.  xerampe- 
linus  is  eatable,  but  it  has  a  flrong  heavy  earthy  tafte,  and  is  not 
at  all  agreeable. 

*  This  plant  mufi;  be  very  rare  in  this  country,  as  it  is  unnoticed- 
by  any  of  our  botanills.     It  was  firll  found  by  my  daughter  in  the 
Red  Rock  plantations  at  Edgbafton,  feveral  growing  together  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  fizes,  in  a  dry  foil,  where  either  a  larch  or  a  fir  tree 
had  been  cut  down  4  years  before.  A  few  days  afterwards  we  found 
it  again  in  company  with  Mr.  Stackhoufe,  but  none  of  our  fpeci- 
mens  were  found  with  either  curtain  or  ring.     The  fpecimens  firfl 
gathered  afforded  a  milky  juice  in  greater  abundance  than  I  had  ever 
feen  in  any  other  fpecies,  but  thefe  the  next  day  (hewed  no  figns  of 
milk,  neither  were  thofe  gathered  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  fame 
fpot,  at  all  lacrefcent.     This  firfl  taught  me  that  that  circumflance 
could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  fpecific  diftinction.     It  is  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Clufius  as  being  involved  in  a  wrapper  or  volva,   when 
young  and  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  egg.     The  curtain  and 
its  remains  on  the  flem  in  form  of  a  broad  permanent  ring,  are  alfo 
noticed  by  the  authors  referred  to  above,  fo  that  notwithstanding  the 
defect  of  thefe  pa^jts  in  our  fpecimens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
exiftence  in  others. 
^  «  Ag.  ctefareus.   Schaeffer  and  Bot.  arr.  ed,  ii.  Red  Rock  planta- 
tions, Edgbafton.  6th  July,   1791;  and  in  Sept.  1793.     Fir  plan- 
tations,  Tettenhall,  Stafford  (hire,  amon?ft  mofs.  July,    1702. 

'  *   Var.  2.   Pileus  rich  dark  redd; ih  brown;  fiem  brown  red. 
Mr.  Stackhoufe. 

•  *  Var.  3.   Pileus  and  flem  golden  brown.   Mr.  Stackhoi  fe. 

*  *  Var.  4.   Pileus  rich  red  purple  :  flem  dv.fcy  gold  colour. 

Bolt.  14. 
Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  XX.  Jure,  1797,  O  «  *  Var. 
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4  *  Var.  5.   Pileus  rich  red  brown,  flem  pinky. 

*  Schiejj '.   214.    2  1^)   a  proliferous  variation. — Schaff.  219,  and 

2  54,   are  otlnr  varieties  of  this  fp;ciesy  but  I  have  no  evidence 
that  t/iey  have  yet  been  found  in  this  if  and. 

*  Gills  fixed,  not  crowded,  flrong,  flefhy,  brittle,  ferrated  on 

the  edge  with  a  brownifh  colour. 

*  Pileus  globular,  bloomy  purple,  clothy  to  the  touch,   3  inches 

diameter.     FUjh  thick,  brittle,  white. 

*  Stem  folic!,  but  fpongy,  3  inches  long,  1  inch  diameter,  dufky 

gold  colour,  brittle,  pale  yellow  within.     Bolton. 

4  Var.  6.  Gills  pale  buff:  pileus  peach  bloom  colour,  convex 
when  young,  dimpled  when'  full  grown:  flem  pale  yellow  with  a 
pinky  tinge. 

4   Gills  fixed,  numerous,  pale  buff,  8  in  a  fet. 

*  Pileus  regularly  convex,  paler  and  turned  down  at  the  edge, 

from  i\  to  5  inches  over,   hollowed  a  little  when  old. 
*  Flejh  white.     Curtain  yellowifli  white,  tough,  leaving  a  per- 
manent broad  ring  on  the  flem. 

4  Stem  folid,  but  pithy,  yellowifli  white  or  pinky,  cylindrical, 
3  to  5  inches  high,   a  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

4  On  the  flump  of  a  fir  or  a  larch,   in  the  Red  Rock  plantation,,, 
Edgbaflon  ;  in  clufters.  25th  Sept.  1793. 

4  Maggots  very   foon  excavate  the  pithy  central   part    of    the 
flem,  forming  an  irregular  hollow. 

4  The  above  are  the  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  this  very  beau- 
tiful and  fplendid  Agaric.  Mr.  Woodward  has  noticed  that  when 
dilcharging  their  feeds  the  edges  of  the  gills  have  rather  a  fringed 
than  a  ferrated  appearance,.  Mr.  Stackhoufe  always  found  the  gills 
of  a  bright  gold  colour.  Pileus  of  various  tints,  from  reddifh  pur- 
ple to  rich  brownifh  yellow  ;  flat,  often  depreffed  in  the  centre,  edge 
turned  down ;  clothy.  Stem  thick,  large,  clothy  to  the  feel,  pur- 
ple. Often  found  in  clufters  This  gentleman-  difcovered  and  fent 
me  three  beautiful  drawings  of  the  plant  prior  to  its  appearance  in 
a>nv  Eno-lifli  publication.  Pileus  from  2  to  5  inches  over,  deep  faf- 
fron-  colour,  blended  with  purple  tints,  but  often  of  a  red  brown- 
and  purpliih.  Gills  conftantly  yellow,  rather  broad  and  full.  Stem. 
thick,  from  1  to  4  inches  long.  Major  Velley. 

4  A",  xerampelinus.  Schaeff.  [Fir  plantations  near  Bath ;  fir 
woods  at  Clowance,  Cornwall.     Mr.  Stackhoufe? — Major  Velley, 

Pine    prove,  Ditchingham.  Mr.   Woodward.]  Aug.'     Vol.  iv. 

s,  214. 

To  the  genus  boletus  6  fpecies  are  added  •,  to  hydrtum  4  ;  to 
helvella  3;  to  auricular! a  I  ;  to  peziza  8;  to  nidular'ia  2. 
From  phallus  one  is  fubtracted  ;  the  campanulatus  removed  to 
lycoperdon^  to  which  it  is  more  nearly  allied ;  to  clavaria  5  are 
added  j  to  lycoperdon  6  ;  to  retlcularia  5  ;  to- ffharia  7  ;  to  tri- 
shia  5 ;  and  to  mucar  4. 

.  The 


Withering 's  Arrangement  of  Brit': Jh  Plants.  i$J 

The  plates  of  the  former  edition  are  continued ;  and  feveral 
new  ones  are  added,  defcriptive  of  fuch  plants  as  have  not  hi- 
therto been  figured.  In  thefe,  accuracy  rather  than  elegance 
Has  been  the  object:  but  they  are  well  engraved3  and  will  give 
true  ideas  of  the  plants  reprefented. 

That  a  work,  profeffing  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  known, 
plants  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  could  not  be  completed  by  the 
moft  laborious  refearches  of  any  one  perfon,  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged.   Dr.  Withering  therefore,  as  it  appears,  folicited 
and  received  information  from  botaniits  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this,  fo  far  from  detracting  from  his  merit  as 
the  conductor  of  the  work,  in  our  opinion  adds  greatly  to  it. 
The  greater  part  of  the  names  contained  in  the  lilt  of  contri- 
butors, will  be  well  known  to  our  botanical  readers  ;  and  they 
will  probably  conclude  with  us  that  thefe  perfons  would  not 
have  afforded  their  affiftance,  had  they  not,  from  the  author's 
former  labours,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
confequently  wifh'ed  to  fee  the  prefent  edition  as  perfect  as 
poffible.     Our  readers,  neverthelefs,  are  not  to  confider  the 
publication  as  a  mere  compilation  from  the  obfervations  of  the 
friends  and  correfpondents  of  the  author  ;  a  very  confiderable 
part,  as  muft   appear  from  the  notices  in  our  review,  is  his 
own  j  and  the  ability  which  he  has  difplayed  in  what  is  origi- 
nal, as  well  as  the  judgment  he  has  evinced  in  the  felection 
and  arrangement  of  the  offered  matter,  entitle  him  to  our  full- 
eft  approbation. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  moft  material  alte- 
rations and  additions  which  have  occurred  to  us  during  a  care- 
ful perufal  of  this  edition,  and  comparifon  of  it  with  the  for- 
mer j    together  with  fuch  obfervations   upon  them  and  the 
work  in  general,  as  appeared  moft  neceffary.     It  muft  not, 
however,    be    fuppofed,    that  we    have  critically    examined 
every  feparate  article  or  expreffion,  it  being  impofiible,  con- 
fiftently  with  the  various  claims  we  have  upon   us,  to  refer 
continually  to  the  numerous  authors  which  would  be  neceffary 
for  fuch  a  fcrutiny.     The  bufinefs  of  a  review  is  rather  to 
'  point  out  the  moft  confpicuous  excellencies  or  defects,  and  to 
give  fuch  a  general  account  of  a  work  as  may  lead  our  readers 
i  to  form  an   opinion  whether  it  be  worthy  of  their  farther 
notice.    Such  an  examination  have  we  now  given  ;  and  we  do 
i  not  hefitate  to  recommend  it  as  almoft  neceffary  to  every  ftu- 
;'  dent  in  botany,  who  wifhes  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
■  of  the  plants  of  his  own  country :  and  this  the  rather,  as  the 
excellent  Flora  of  Mr.  Hudfon  is  not  only  become  very  fcarce 
and  dear,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the 
i  Britifh  Flora,  fince  the  publication  of  that  work,  particularly 
in  the  cryptogamia  clafs,  as  well  as  the  various  corrections  from 
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the  Linmean  Herbarium,  and  from  the  obfevvations  of  many 
of  fbc  moft  experienced  botaniits  of  the  prefent  times,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  Britifh  plants,  are  no-where  at  prefent  to  be 
found  collected  together,  except  in  thefe  volumes. 


Remarks  on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments ;  in  which  the 
Origin  cf  Sindbad's  Voyages,  and  other  Oriental  Fiflions,  is 
particularly  conjidcred.  By  Richard  Hole,  LL.  B.  %vo. 
4^.   Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1797. 

'TPHESE  Remarks  were,  it  is  obferved  in  the  Advertifement, 
■*•  firft  read  at  the  meeting  of  a  literary  focicty  at  Exeter, 
with  a  view  of  amufing  its  members  '  with  a  plaufible,  rather 
than  a  probable,  account  of  the  authorities  by  which  Sindbad's 
narrative  might  be  fupported.'  What  commenced,  however, 
in  jell,  foon  grew  more  ferious  ;  and  we  now  fee  the  Arabian 
tales  connected  with  geography,  with  hiftorv,  and  philofophy. 
Had  not  the  author  given  this  account  of  the'progrefs  of  his 
inquiries,  an  attentive  reader  would  probably  have  discovered 
it.  The  fir  ft  parts  are  often  ironical ;  and  the  author  occafion- ! 
aiiy  fneers  with  '  Cervantes'  fevious  air:'  in  the  latter  parts 
he  is  more  exact,  more  ferious,  and  argumentative. 

For  many  years  the  Arabian  Tales  were  almoft  exclufively 
confined  to  the  nurfery  j  and  when  their  authenticity  was 
afcertained,  and  they  were  raifed  above  the  rank  of  infantine 
amuiements,  their  improbability  difgufted  ;  and  the  little  inter- 
est they  excited  in  a  reflecting  mind,  rendered  their  fuppofed 
influence  on  the  fanguinary  monarch  more  furprifing  than  any 
of  the  adventures  recited  by  his  victim.  This  part  of  the 
fubjeel  the  author  notices  with  great  propriety — 

'  How  are  we  to  reconcile  thofe  circumfiances?  Does  human 
nature  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  globe?  or  are  we  to  confider 
the  Arabians,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  heard  of  them,  as  chil- 
dren in  intellect,  and  curieives  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  know- 
ledge r 

'  Thefe  queftions,  T  prefume,  may  be  eafily  anfwered,  without' 
detracting  from  the  credit  of  either  country  ;  without  impugning  the 
literary  merit  of  the  Arabians,  or  our  own  tafte  and  judgement. 

'  In  the  firlfc  place  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  tranflation  of  this 
performance  is  both  inelegant  and  defective;  and  no  literary  com- 
pofltion,  under  fueh  difaclvantages,  can  be  reafonably  expected  to 
make  a  very  iavourable  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  people  differing 
in  cuftoms,  manners,  language,  and  religion.  What  a  wretched 
appearance  would  the  fathers  of  ciaffic  poetry  exhibit,  if  they  were 
rendered  into  vulgar  profe,  and  their  moll  ornamental  pafciges  fup- 
preucd  !  Yet  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  this  performance.     I 

have 
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have  been  told,  by  gentlemen  converfant  in  oriental  literature,  that 
it  abounds  with  poetical  paflages  and  moral  reflections ;  but  of  thefe 
fcarcely  a  veftige  remains.  We  are  of  courfe  as  much  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  merits  of  the  original'  as  we  fhould  be  in  refpeel  to  the 
former  beauty  of  a  human  body  from  contemplating  its  (keleton. 
An  anatomift  indeed  may  derive  from  that  fome  idea  of  its  priftine 
fymmetry  and  proportion  :  and,  from  the  tranflalion  I  refer  to,  we 
perceive  the  ftrucf  ure  of  the  original  ftory,  and  the  different  inci- 
dents, its  connecting  bones  and  finews.  But,  as  from  the  anatomy 
we  can  form  no  judgement  of  the  complexion,  of  the  features,  and 
graces  that  em  belli  -ill  ed,  or  of  the  vefture  that  decorated,  the  human 
frame  ;  fo  neither  from  the  incidents  alone  can  we  entertain  any  pro- 
per conception  of  thofe  flights  of  poetry,  or  elegances  of  diction, 
which  adorned  the  oriental  composition,  and  rendered  it  an  object 
of  national  admiration.'     p.  8. 

Thefe  tales  interefted  the  auditor  by  the  fafcinating  charms 
of  the  moll  elegant  and  hyperbolical  poetry  frequently  inter- 
fperfed,  which  has  been  fuppreffed  by  the  French  tranflator; 
amufed  him  by  the  defcriptions  of  fplendour,  of  riches,  and  of 
beauty,  which  in  his  limited  fphere  he  could  not  expect  to 
behold  ;  and   by  thofe  phenomena  of  nature,  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  infancy. to  believe  as  realities.     Indeed,  the 
Immenfity  of  the  roc,    that  could  four  with   an   elephant  in 
his  talons,  may,  for  a  moment,  fhock  the  imagination ;  yet, 
perhaps,  a  bird  of  this  ftrength  and  magnitude  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  eagle,  which  we  know  will  carry  off  a   lamb,  more 
than  the  bead  which  furnilhed  the  foffile  bones  of  Siberia  does 
the  elephant  or  hippopotamus.     Within  the  tropics,  nature 
if  alks  with  gigantic  majefty :  all  her  operations  are  vaft  and 
fplendid  ;  nor  is  it  furprifing  that  the  cool  reafoner  of  more 
temperate  climes  mould  fufpe6t  as  fabulous,  or  difbelieve  as 
ridiculous,  what  his  own  experience  could  not  in  any  degree 
fupport. 

As  many  of  the  defcriptions  of  the  Arabian  author  might  pro- 
bably have  been  fupported  on  a  foundation  firm  and  tenable,  it 
was  with  fome  concern  that  we  faw,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  paffages  of  a  more  ironical  tendency.  When  Sindbad 
and  his  companions  miltake  the  back  of  a  whale  for  an  ifland, 
a  circumftance  not  ridiculoufly  improbable,  as  many  iflands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  lie  almoft  level  with  the  water,  the  author 
gravely  obferves,  hour  can  we  entertain  a  doubt  that  they  mif- 
rook  the  whale  for  one  of  the  Lackadivi  iflands,  which  ftud 
the  fea  near  Cape  Comorin,  by  which  he  mult  have  fhaped 
his  courfe  to  Japan  ?  This  observation,  only  admiflible  in  a 
ludicrous  work,  was  prohably  in  the  hrft  fketch;  and  inad* 
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vertently  left  *. — The  various  illuflrations  of  many  of  the  mod 
fanciful,  and  apparently  the  moil  exaggerated  defcriptions, 
from  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  and  travellers  of  veracity, 
adduced  in  this  volume,  lead  us  to  think  every  thing  ludi- 
crous mifapplied.  But  as  it  is  impoffible  to  follow  the  author 
in  his  whole  courfe  of  illullration,  in  which  he  difplays  great 
ingenuity,  extenfive  reading,  and  confiderable  learning,  we 
fhall  felecf.  a  few  pailages  as  fpecimens  of  his  attempt. 

The  ftory  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  the  Arabian  author, 
with  true  Gulliverian  gravity,  though  perhaps  with  ferious 
folemnity,  tells  us,  he  *  always  confidered  as  a  fable,'  before 
he  found  himfelf  there.  When  left  in  a  defert  ifland,  Sind- 
bad  ties  himfelf  to  the  leg  of  a  roc,  by  which  he  is  carried  to 
the  valley-  The  roc,  as  already  fuggefted,  will,  it  is  faid, 
carry  off  an  elephant  in  his  claws;  and  this  fingular  feat,  fo  h> 
reconcilable  to  European  ideas,  is  fupported  by  Marcc  Paulo, 
and  father  Martini,  in  his  Chine fe  Atlas.  The  author  alfo 
mentions  his  having  feen  a  representation  of  the  roc  *  hawking 
at  an  elephant,'  on  the  cover  of  a  Perfian  MS.  belonging  to  fir 
L  Banks ;  and  he  farther  fupports  the  magnitude  of  this  bird, 
by  the  comparifon  of  a  neft  feen  by  captain  Cook  in  an  ifland 
near  New  Holland:  and  we  are  much  miftaken  if  we  have  not 
feen  an  account  of  a  larger  one,  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Philofophical  Transactions,  from  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood— 

'  However  wild  this  narrative'  (of  the  adventures  in  the  Valley 
of  Diamonds)  '  mav  feem,  it  is  countenanced  bv  writers  of  a  differ- 
ent  caff  from  our  author. 

(  The  following  paffage  is  from  Epiphanius  "  de  duodecim  lapir 
dibus-rationali  facerdotis  infixis."  Francifco  Turiano  interprete. — 
"  Hyacinthus  igneo  propemodum  colore  eft :  in  interiori  Scythias 
barbarie  reperitur.  Veteres  porro  totum  Boreale  clima  ubi  Gothi 
morantur,  ac  Dauni,  Scythiam  appellare  confueverunt.  ]bi  igitur 
in  eremo  magna  Scythia?  penitiori  vallis  eft  quae  tunc  atque  inde 
montibus  lapideis  veluti  muris  cincta,  hominibus  eft  invia,  longeque 
p:ofundiflima:  ita  ut  e  fublimi  verticemontium  tanquam  ex  moeni- 
bus  defpectanti  non  liceat  vallis  folum  intueri ;  fed  ob  loci  profun-r 
ditattm  denfae  adeo  funt  tenebrae,  ut  chaos  ibi  quoddam  effe  videa-? 
tur.  A  regibus  qui  illuc  aliquando  funt  proferti,  quidam  rei  ad  ilia. 
loca  damnantur,  qui  maelatos  agnos  in  vallem,  detracla  pelle,  proji- 
ciunt.  Adhaerefcunt  Iapilli,  feque  ad  eas  carnes  agglutinant.  Aqui- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  fee  in  a  note,  in  the  Appendix,  the  author's 
Cooler  opinions.  In  reality,  he  fines  rcafori  to  think  that  the  fcene  of  thi$ 
«  miiadtcnture!  was  near  Borneo;  ai.d  he  there  mentions  alfo  the  coincidence 
cf  Olaub  Wormins,  who  fpcaks  of  the  Norwegian  failors  fome times  anchoring 
pn  the  back  of  a  whale, 
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la;  vero,  quce  in  illorum  montium  vertice  degunt,  nidorem  carnium 
iecutae  devolant,  agnosque  quibns  lapilli  adhasferunt  expor  tanr.  Dum 
autem  carnibus  vefcuntur,  lapilli  in  cacumine  montium  remanent. 
At  ii  qui  ad  ea  loca  funt  damnati,  obfervantes  ubi  carnes  aquilas 
depaverint,  accurrunt  feruntque  lapillos." 

'  As  Sindbad  does  not  inform  us  in  what  part  of  the  world  he 
met  with  a  valley  of  diamonds,  it  might,  with  fufficient  appearance 
of  probability,  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  heard  of  this  ideal  one  in 
-Scythia,  and  alluded  to  it.  If  Scythia,  however,  mould  be  thought 
too  remote  for  our  traveller's  aerial  excurfion,  a  valley  of  the  fame 
kind  is  at  our  option  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  very 
track  which  the  Arabians  followed  in  their  voyage  to  China. 

'*  Marco  Paulo  fays,  "  Ultra   regnum   Maabar  [Malabar]  per 

mi  lie  millearia  eft  regnum  Murfili in  quibufdam  hujus  regni 

montibus  inveniuntur  adamantes.  Nam  quum  pluit  egrediuntur 
homines  ad  rivos  aquarum  qui  de  montibus  defcendunt,  et  in  arena 
multos  legunt  adamantes.  iEftatis  quoque  tempore  afcendunt  mon- 
ies cum  magna  difficultate  propter  ferventem  calorem  undique  seftu- 
antem,  periculo  etiam  magno  it{t  exponentes,  propter  mngnos  fcr~ 
pcntes,  qui  ibi  in  maxima  verfantur  multitudine,  et  quasrunt  in 
vallibus  montium  atque  aliis  declivis  et  retains  locis  adamantes,  et 
quidem  fit,  ut  illos  nonnunquam  magna  reperiunt  copia :  idque  in 
hunc  modum.  Morantur  in  montibus  illis  aquilae  alboe  quse  me- 
moratis  vefcuntur  ferpentibus :  et  homines  qui  per  montes  difcur- 
runt,  et  faepe  ob  praerupta  faxa  et  praecipitia  montium  ad  convallcs 
pervenire  non  pojfunt,  projic':u?it  in  illatfrufta  recentium  carnium  vi- 
dentibus  aquilis,  et  hcee  delude  ab  aquilis  fublata  nonnullos  habetit 
adhcerentes  adamantes,  quos  homines  hoc  ingenio  venantur.  Ad- 
ve>  tunt  quo  a-*is  fublatam  portet  carnis  pottionem,  et  accurrentes  abi- 
gwit  a  qui  I  am,   et  lapillos  carni  adherent  es  colligllllt.,, 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  fame  valley  of  which  the  Arabian  author, 
as  well  as  the  Venetian  traveller,  had  heard;  and  tlie  tale  does  not 
apnear  to  have  been  wholly  imaginary.  The  kingdom  of  Golcon- 
da  will  agree  with  the  kingdom  of  Murfilusj  as  the  pauage  is  ren- 
dered by  Purchas.     He  obferves,  in  his  abftra6t  of  thefe  travels  *, 

"  Murfili, 


'  *  Vide  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii.p.  105  The  Latin  quotat'oti  is  g;vcn 
from  a  collection  of  craveis  by  Simon  Grynseus  entituled,  "  Novus  Or';i,  Rc- 
gionum  ac  Infu  arum  veteribus  incognitaruo*,"  &c  ^ji ii;ted  at  Bafil,  ic^c. 
Muller  liUt  wife,  wh"  pubbfhed  an  ed  tioia  of  Marco  Pau  o  with  not*  s  io  1671, 
follows  it  verbatim  :  and,  if  we  admit  the  mile  miliaria,  the  rti  imond  mines  of 
Panna  or  Puma  will  fuit  as  to  diltance  b'  tte-  with  the  tejr.t  than  thole  of  G  I- 
conda.  Major  Rennet,  in  his  Memoirs  ol  Hindufta'i,  f.iys  that  they  lie  :n  a 
mountainous  tra>  k  of  more  than  100  miles  iquare?  on  t'-e  'Couth-weft  fide  of  the 
Jumna  :  and  rhis  tr:ick  from  Cape  Curnorin,  the  extremity  of  the  Mahbar 
coaft,  mi  a  ftrait  line,  or  as  a  bb  d  flies  (which  w  e  may  fuppole  would  have  be'  n 
Sindbad'.--  mode  of  c-impu-atMMi),  is  about  rooo  miles.  Purchas,  however,  fol- 
lows the-  editi  ai  of  Ramufio,  of  which  he  fpeaiw  highly,  as  being  pri  ted  from 
a  cerreiS  MS,  of  Marco  Paulo,  found  alter  his  death.     (Pilgrims,  vol  iii.  p. 
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"  Murfili,  or  Monful,  is  northward  from  Malabar  500  miles;"  and, 
nearly  at  that  diilance,  the  richefl  mines  of  Golconda,  according  to 
modern  accounts,  lie  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  that  interfect 
the  country.  The  two  travellers,  however,  vary  but  little,  except- 
ing that  thofe  ferpents,  which  are  the  prey  of  Sindbad'sroc,  are  de- 
voured by  the  Venetian's  eagles.  The  latter  informs  us,  in  the 
paflage  already  quoted,  that  '•  men  could  not  afcend  the  mountains 
■without  much  fatigue  and  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  intenfe  heat": 
and  were  expoftd  to  great  danger  by  means  of  the  huge  ferpents 
with  which  they  abounded."  Sindbad  tells  us,  likewife,  that  he 
"  travelled  with  his  companions  near  high  mountains,  where  there 
were  ferpents  of  a  prodigious  length,  which  they  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape."      p.  54. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  epithet  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
foregoing  note  is  fupported  by  the  defcription  of  the  Arabian, 
who  always  reprefents  the  roc  as  white.  The  flory  of  the 
fame  bird,  in  the  fifth  voyage,  is  almoft  literally  copied  by,  or 
from,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tran- 
fcribed  by  Bochart. 

The  narrative  of  the  loadftone  drawing  the  nails  from  the 
fhips  has  always  been  confidered  as  hyperbolical ;  yet  we  find 
it  fupported  by  authors  of  confiderable  credit.  We  fhall  pre- 
mife  the  comprehenfive  account  of  the  negroes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  mentioned  in  the  fame  voyage — 

i  The  Mohammedan  traveller  in  the  9th  century  fays,  that,  in 
"  the  fca  of  Andaman,  (i.  e.  the  bay  of  Bengal,  through  which  Sind- 
bad appears  to  have  been  fleering  his  courfe),  the  people  eat  human 
flefh  quite  raw,  their  complexion  is  black,  their  hair  frizzled,  their 
countenance  and  eves  frightful."  Modern  navigators  likewife  re- 
prefent  many  iflands  in  this  bay  as  inhabited  by  cannibals,  particu- 
larly thofe  which  full  retain  the  name  of  Andaman  :  and  in  an  age, 
almoft  as  diftant  from  the  Arabian  traveller  as  his  appears  to  have 
been  from  ours,  thefe  very  iflands,  or  thofe  adjacent  to  them,  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  no  lefs  favage  and  inhofpitable  :  QspovTai  fa  ;tai 
aUx  <7i;''£%£ij  faua  vncroi  vj  aig  (pccai  ra  ffifapz;  z%avxa  rtteg-)  choice, 
xaTExgooatj  /xrj  won  irg  YiaaacXstas  Ai0s  -stegj  avrxg  ytvyco(A£V}ff'  na\.  Ojej 

TaTO  tylspiOlS  VaUTCYiyiHJVM'  KZTECTXllv  °E  T&i  OtUTCCg    Cf&pU7[0$ «"/8J  HOC- 

hx'tiei/HS  Maviohag.  D' Auville  places  thofe  iflands  of  the  Maniolae  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal :  but,  if  we  are  to  compliment 
Ptolemy  on  the  accuracy  of  his  numeration,  we  muff  fuppofe  that 
he  meant  not  the  Andaman  iflands,  but  the  ten  northern  Nicobars, 
which  are  at  no  confiderable  difhncefrom  them. 

6.,.)  K-jnmfio  was  f>  cretary  to  the  Venetian  fl ate,  and  dice!  in  1 5  s 7 .  Vide 
**  Navijiut.oni  ct  VJaggi  da  K.  roufio."  Tom.  ii-  p.  55.  "I  he  pan  age,  as  it 
{lands  there,  varies  in  mme  otiie  refpedrs  from  t  at  in  Sim  >r.  Grjnaus.  St'  rks, 
us  well  as  eagles,  a^e  laid  to  inhabit  the  mountains  "  ttioits  a^uile  &  cicognc 
L:aiielic.;' 
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*  It  is  obfervable  that  the  ifles  of  Andaman  are  not  only  ftill  in- 
habited bv  cannibals,  but  that  thefe  cannibals  are  likevvife  negroes. 
Mr.  Hamilton  concludes  his  account  of  the  Cornicobar  iflands,  with 
mentioning,  that  it  was  commonly  fuppofed  a  Portuguefe  veiTei, 
having  a  large  number  of  Mozambique  negroes  on  board,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Andamans,  foon  after  the  pafTage  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  difcovered,  and  that  from  them  their 
prefent  inhabitants  were  defcended :  but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
Mohammedan  traveller  (without  faying  a  word  concerning  Sindbad's 
teftimony,  or  even  that  of  Ptolemy),  they  were  inhabited  by  can- 
nibal negroes  in  times  of  much  greater  antiquity.  There  is  indeed 
no  necellity  of  deriving  this  race  of  people  from  Africa.  Lieute- 
nant Wilford  obferves,  that  various  hordes  of  emigrants  from  India 
were  negroes ;  and  that  fuch  a  race  with  curled  hair  exiiled  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  at  an  early  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  par- 
ticularity being  obfervable  in  their  ancient  idols.  He  fhews  that  the 
Cutila-cefas,  the  old  Egyptians,  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  fame 
characteriftic ;  and  on  this  circumftance  fupports  the  defcription 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  that  ancient  people.  The  I5vt^i%£j,  the 
(trait-haired  iEthiops,  appear  alfo  to  have  emigrated  from  India. 
The  moft  favage  race  in  the  Philippine  iflands  likevvife,  the  fuppofed 
original  inhabitants,  are  faid  to  differ  but  little  in  colour  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Guinea,  and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Negritos  del 
Monte. 

*  The  account  of  vefTels  being  wrecked  by  the  attractive  power 
pf  a  magnetic  rock  in  Ptolemy  may  have  been  merely  figurative — > 
the  iron-ftealers  of  Otaheite  allegorifed  in  the  bav  of  Bengal.  Yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  long-eftablifhed  opinion  in  the  eaftern 
world.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  third  Calendar  we  meet  with  a  moun- 
tain of  adamant  pofTelfing  the  fame  properties:  and  A  boulfouaris,  the 
Sindbad  of  the  Perfian  tales,  is  wrecked  bv  means  of  a  magnetic 
rock ;  for  that  I  fuppofe,  when  (tripped  of  its  figures,  mull  be  in- 
tended by  a  mountain  that  refem bled  polifbed  fteel ;  and  which,  by 
virtue  of  a  talifman,  rendered  every  vefTel  that  approached  it  fta- 
tionary  and  immoveable. 

'  Serapion,  "  an  author,  fays  Brown,  of  good  efteem  and  rea- 
fonable  antiquity,  alferts  that  the  mine  of  this  ftone  (the  magnet)  is 
in  the  fea  coaft  of  India,  whereto,  when  (hips  approach,  there  is  no 
iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  thofe  mountains ;  and 
therefore  their  (hips  are  fattened,  not  with  iron,  but  wood,  for  other- 
wife  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces." 

'  It  is  not  probable  that  Mandeville  ever  faw  Serapion  or  Ptole- 
my ;  yet  he  gives  the  fame  account.  "  In  an  ifle  clept  Crues  ben 
fchippes  withouten  nayles  of  iren  or  bonds,  for  the  roches  of  the 
Ademandes:  for  thei  benalle  fulle  there  aboute  ;n  that  fee,  that  it  is 
pierveyle  to  fpeken  of.  And  zifa  fcli'pp  palled  betho  marches  and 
hadde  outher  iren  bondes  or  iren  naylei?  anon  he  (holde  ben  pirifhet. 

For 
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For  the  Ademaada  of  this  kynde  drawethe  the  iren  to  him  :  and  fa 
wok'.e  it  drawe  to  him  the  fchipp,  becaufe  of  the  iren :  that  he 
fholde  never  departed  fro  it,  ne  never  go  thens. " 

'  .Alovfnis  Cadamufius,  who'tra veiled  to  India  in  i  $04,  defcribes 
various  kinds  of  vellLls  which  traded  from  ifland  to  ifland  for  fpice 
and  other  commodities.  Some,  he  fays,  like  thofe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  were  framed  entirely  of  wood,  and  for  the  fame  caufe ; 
*'  aliae  funt  quae  idcirco  abfque  ferro  funt,  quoniam  vim  magnetis 
pavent,  nam  is  lapis  vifitur  fupra  diclas  infulas,  qua  iter  ipfi  fa- 
ciunt."     v.  100. 

The  obfervations  on  Mandeville,  which  follow,  are  curious. 
His  geographical  accuracy  is  fupported,  it  is  faid,  by  the  papal 
authority:  yet,  in  the  very  work,  thus  fan  ft  i fie d,  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth,  a  herefy  for  which  Gaiileo  fuffered  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  is  more  than  infinuated.  This  part 
of  the  fubjecl:  might  have  been  enlarged  on  with  advantage. 

The  paffages  adduced  from  the  Comus  of  Erycus  Puteanus, 
fhow  indifputably  that  Milton  was  much  indebted  to  this  au- 
thor in  his  celebrated  Mafque  ;  but  the  mod  curious  part  of 
the  performance  is  tracing  fome  of  the  mod  popular  tales  of 
Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges:  —  which  tempts  us  to 
exclaim  with  Solomon,  thejuftice  of  whofe  obfervations  the 
mind  inftinclively  acknowledges,  and  experience  confirms, — ■ 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under. the  fun."  To  this  perhaps  an 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  prefent  work,  which, 
from  a  fubjeci:  apparently  unpromifing,  produces  fuch  various 
and  interelting  information,  fuch  unexpected  and  curious  coin- 
cidences. It  is  a  work,  with  the  perufal  of  which  we  have 
been  highly  entertained,  and  which  will  afford  np  common, 
pleafure  to  an  enlightened  inquirer. 


'Journal  of  a  Tour  through  North  fVales  and  Part  of  Shrop- 
Jhirc  \  with  Obfervations  in  ATir.eralogy^  and  other  Branches 
cf  Natural  Hiftory.     By  Arthur  Aikin.     Svo.     $s.  Boards. 
Johnibn.     1797. 

TpERHAPS  there  is  no  clafs  of  publications  more  immedi-. 
■*■  ately  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  amufement  than  book? 
of  travels.  —  Very  few,  therefore,  have  met  with  more  liberal 
encouragement  from  an  indolent  and  illiterate  age.  Our  mo- 
dern tourifts,  however*  it  muft  be  confeffed,  have  facrificed 
too  much  to  tins  one  object ;  and  few  of  them  have  blended 
the  ufeful  with  the  entertaining.  Mr.  Aikin  is  a  traveller  of 
a  different  defcription  :  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  though  he  has  not 
neglected  the  pleafant  and  agreeable,  that  his  main  object  is 
utility ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more 

works 
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WOTks  executed  on  this  plan,  particularly  as  far  as  regards  the 
topography  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Aikin  and  his  companions,  Mr    Charles  Kinder  and 
Mr.  Charles  Rochemont  Aikin,  to  whom  the  work  is  infcrib- 
ed,  fet  out  from  Shrewfbury,  on  the  25th  of  July  1796,  on 
foot,    -  a  mode  of  travelling  adapted  above  every  other  to  the 
obferver  of  nature.     In  the  courfe  of  his  journey  our  author 
appears  to  have  paid  very  particular  attention  to  the  mineralo- 
gy of  the  country, — a  fludy  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  in  which  Mr.  Aikin  is  a  proficient.  — .  Con- 
nected with  this  object,  he  frequently  notices  the  foil  and 
agriculture  •,  and,  as  far  as  his  leifure  permitted,  he  has  not 
neglected  botanical  researches.     On  the  date  of  manufactures 
he  is  alfo  copious,  and  indeed  feems  to  have  neglected  nothing 
that  could  either  afford   information  or  give  pleafure  to  his 
readers.     We  lament  that  our  limits  will  only  admit  of  two 
extracts.  —  The  one  will,  however,  ferveas  a  fpecimen  of  our 
author's  powers  of  defcription,  and  the  other  oi  his  accuracy 
and  attention  in  obferving  whatever  is  curipus  and  ufeful  in 
the  country  through  which  he  patted  — 

'  The  day  being  promifing,  we  fet  off  after  breakfaft  to  examine 
Cader  Idris.     A  fmall  lake,  called  Llyn-y-gader,  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  the  high  road  to  Towyn,   which  having  arrived  at,  we 
quitted  the  road  and  began  our  afcent  up  the  firft  ftep  of  this  lofty- 
mountain.     When  we   had  furmounted  the  exterior  ridge,  we  de- 
fcended  a  little  to  a  deep  clear  lak-e,  which  is  kept  conftantly  full  by 
the  numerous  tributary  torrents  that  fall  down  the  furrounding  rocks. 
Hence  we  climbed  a  iecond  and  ftill  higher  chain  up  a  fteep  but 
not  difficult  track,  over  numerous  fragments  of  rock  detached  from 
the  hioher  parts  :   we  now  came  to  a  iecond  and  more  elevated  lake, 
clear  as  glafs,  and  overlooked  by  ileep  cliffs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
referable  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  of  which  a  moft  accurate  repre- 
fentation  is  to  be  feen  in   Wilfon's  excellent  view  of  Cader  Idris. 
Some  travellers  have  mentioned  the  finding  lava  and  other  volcanic 
productions  here;  upon  a  ftrict.  examination  however  we  were  un- 
able to  difcover  any  thing  "of  the  kind,  nor  did  the  water  of  the  lake 
appear  to  differ  in  any  refpeft  from  thepureft  rock  water,  though  it 
was  tried  repeatedly  with  the  mofr  delicate  chemical  tefts.     A  clear, 
loud,  and  diftinc!  echo,  repeats  every  ftiout  that  is  made  near  the 
lake.     We  now  began  our  laft  and  moft  difficult  afcent  up  the  fum- 
mit  of  Cader  Idris  itfelf,  which  when  we  had  furmounted,  we  came 
to  a  fmali  Dlain  with  two  rocky  heads  of  nearly  equal  height,  one 
looking  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth :   we   made  choice  of 
that  which  appeared  to  us  the  moft  elevated,  and  feated  ourklves  on 
|ts  hifheft  pinnacle,  to  reft  after  a  laborious  afcent  of  three  hours. 
We  were  now  high  above  all  the  eminences  within  this  vaft  expanfe, 

and 
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and  as  the  clouds  gradually  cleared  away,  caught  fome  grand  views 
of  the  furrpunding  country.     The  huge  rocks,  which  we  before 
looked  up  to  with  aftonifhment,  were  now  far  below  at  our  feet, 
and  many  a  fmall  lake  appeared  in  the  vallies  between'them.     To 
the  north,  Snowdnn  with  its  dependencies  flint  up  the  fcene;  on  the 
weft  we  faw  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay  of  Cardigan,  bounded  at  a 
vaft  diftance  by  the  Caernarvon  mountains,  and  nearer,  dafhing  its 
white  breakers  a<rninft  the  rockv  coaft  of  Merioneth.     The  fouthern 
horizon  was  bounded  by  Plinlimmon,  and  on  the  eaft  the  eye  glanc- 
ed over  the  lake  of  Bala,  the  two  Arennig  mountains,  the  two  Ar- 
rans,  the  long  chain  of  the  Ferwvn  mountains,  to  the  Breddin  hills 
on  the  confines  of  Shropfhire;  and  dimly,  in  the  diftant  horizon, 
was  beheld  the  Wreakin,  rifing  alone  from  the  pi  ifti  of  Salop.  Hav- 
ing at  laft  Satisfied  our  curiofity,  and  been  thoroughly  chilled  by  the 
keen  air  of  thefe  elevated  regions,  we  began  to  defcend  down  the 
fide  oppofite  to  that  which  we  had  come  up.     The  firftftage  led  us 
to  another  beautiful  mountain  lake,  whofe  cold  clear  waters  difcharge 
their  fuperabundance  in  a  full  ftream  down  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain; all  thefe  waters  abound  with  trout,  and  in  fome  is  found  the 
Gwyniad,  a  fifh    peculiar  to  rocky  alpine  lakes.     Following  the 
courfe  of  the  ftream,  we  came  on  the  edge  of  the  craggy  cliffs  that 
Overlook  Talvllvn  lake;  a  long  and  difficult  afcent  conducted  us  at 
laft  on  the  borders  of  Talyllyn,  where  we  entered  the  Dolgelle  road.' 
p.  61. 

On  the  fubje£t  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  North' Wales, 
Mr.  Aikin  obicrves — 

•  The  different  articles  of  manufacture  are  webs,  flannels,  dock- 
ings,  wigs,  gloves,  and  focks. 

'  Wtbs  are  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  in  the  trade  into  two  forts,  I. 
what  they  call  ftrong  clcth,  or  high-country  cloth;  II.  fmall  cloth, 
or  low-country  cloth. 

'  I.  Strong  cloth  is  made  in  Merionethfhire,  and  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelle  and  Machynlleth  :  at  this  latter  place 
a  manufactory  on  a  fmall  fcale  has  lately  been  efiablifhed,  a  circum- 
ftance  only  worth  notice  as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  change 
in  preparing  the  wool,  which  will  probably  foon  become  general. 
Almoft  every  little  farmer  makes  webs,  and  itw  cottages  in  thefe 
parts  are  without  a  loom  ;  all  kinds  of  wool  are  ufed  indiscriminate- 
ly, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  refufe  from  the  wool-ftaplers  and 
fkinners  is  collected  from  all  quarters  for  this  purpofe.  During  peace 
much  Kentifh  wool  ufed  to  be  imported.  Many  farmers  however 
employ  wool  of  their  own  growth,  and  this  produces  by  far  thebtft 
kind  of  cloth.  The  ftandard  width  of  this  article  is  -£  yard ;  the 
length  of  a  piece,  or  what  is  emphatically  ftylcd  a  ive&,  is  about 
aoo  yards :  this  confifts  of  two  ends,  each  ioo  yards,  thus  divided 
for  the  conveniency  of  carriage.  The  quality  is  fieceffarily  of  va- 
rious 
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rious  degrees.     The  price  during  the  laft  year  has  been  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  has  added  to  the  former  value  of  the  article,   3,  4,  or 
5  pence  per  yard.  In  its  rough  ftate,  it  may  at  prefent  be  purchaftd 
of  the  manu/a&urer  at  every  price  between  n  and  20  pence.   The 
market  for  this  cloth  is  Shrewfbury  :  it  was  actually  the  market  a 
few  years  ago,  but  is  now  little  more  than  nominally  To.     A  mar- 
ket however  is  regularly  held  every  Thurfday,  in  a  great  room  be- 
longing to  the  Drapers  company,  into  which  none  but  the  members 
of  that  corporation  are  admitted.  To  this  monopoly  is  to  be  afcribed 
the  removal  of  the  market  from  Shrewfbury,  as  perfons  not  of  the 
fraternity,  but  who  purfued  the  fame  trade,  intercepted  the  cloth  in 
its  way  to  the  town  ;  fo  that  the  drapers  themfelves,  whenever  trade 
is  brifk,  are  obliged  to  go  up  into  the  country,  (as  the  phrafe  is)   and 
buy  goods  wherever  they  can  find  them  ;  at  Dolgelle,    at  Mach- 
ynlleth, at  the  villages,  farm-houfes,  cotcages,  or  fulling-mills.     In 
confequence  of  this  it  is  now  become  a  cuftom  with  the  principal 
drapers  to  keep  fervants  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Dolgelle  or 
its  neighbourhood,  who  get  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who  make 
cloth,  affift  the  poorer  ones  probably  with  fmaU  fums  of  money  to 
purchafe  wool,  and,  in  fad,  fuperintend  the  making  and  drefling 
of  the  good1-. 

'  The  following  is  the  whole  procefs  undergone  by  this  article 
before  exportation.     The  wool  is  prepared  by  hand  in  the  uf'ual 
manner  for  the  loom ;  when  woven  into  cloth  it  is  lent  to  the  full- 
ing-mill, where  it  undergoes  the  operations  of  fcouring,  bleaching, 
and  milling;  and  is  then  fit  for  the  market.     When-  purchafed  by 
the  drapers,  it  is  treated  in  various  ways;  either  it  is  merely  com- 
mitted to  the  fhearmen,  who  raife  the  wool  on  one  fide  with  cards, 
which  is  called  rowing  ;  or  it  is  fent  again  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  fame- 
times  thickened  to  a  fiirpriiing  fubftance,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
price,  on  account  of  the  lofs  in  flirinking ;  or  it  is  ftretched,  and 
thus  made  three  or  four  inches  wider,  an  operation  which  confider- 
ably  enhances  its  value ;  or,  laftly,  it  is  converted  into  a  frieze  or 
napped  cloth,  It  is  then  put  under  the  packing  prefs.   3eing  formed 
into  bales  of  different  fizes,  containing  from  500  to  2000  yards,  it 
is  ufually  fent  either  to  London  or  Liverpool,  whence  it  is  exported 
to   Holland,  Germany,    and  America.     A  quantity  comparatively 
inconfiderable,  is  ufed  at  home  for  workmen's  jackets,    ironing- 
cloths,  blankets,  &c. 

«  II.  Small  cloth  is  the  produce  of  Denbighshire.  It  is  entirely 
manufactured  within  the  parifli  of  the  Glynn,  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try, including  Llangollen  and  Corvven.  There  is  no  eftablifhed 
factory  for  this  article.  Small  cloth  is  about  •£  yard  narrower  than 
frron<r  cloth  ;  its  length  is  the  fame.  The  bell:  was  purchafed  iafl 
year  at  about  16  or  17  pence  per  yard,  but  this  was  thought  a  moft 
extravagant  price,  14  pence  having  formerly  been  deemed  its  full 
value.  °This  cloth  is  ufed  chiefly  for  dying.  Some  quantity  is  in- 
deed 
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deed  fent  off  in  its  native  or  white  ftate,  but  all  that  is  dyed  Is,  of 
ought  to  be,  of  this  kind  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  that  the  coarfei' 
fort  of  the  high  country  cloth  abounds  with  long  white  hairs  inca- 
pable of  taking  the  dye,  called  kemps.  This  fabric  is  made  of  the 
coarfer  part  of  the  very  long  wool  that  grows  round  Ofweftry.  Of 
this  wool  the  finer  part  is  converted  into  a  fort  of  flannel,  called 
Ofweftry  flannel,  in  fubftance  between  a  common  Welfh  flannel 
and  a  web;  its  breadth  is  |-  yard ;  its  value  from  10  to  15  pence  at 
Ofweftry,  which  is  the  market  for  this  article,  as  well  as  for  fmall- 
cloth.  There  is  no  hall  or  other  building  at  Ofweftry,  appropriated 
to  the  fale  of  woollens  ;  but  the  cloths  are  conveyed  by  the  venders 
into  any  garret,  (table,  parlour,  or  kitchen,  that  they  can  procure, 
and  the  purchasers  hunt  them  out  as  well  as  they  are  able  :  the  mar- 
ket is  however  confined  to  one  or  two  ftreets.  The  purpofes  to  which 
webs  are  applied  abroad  are  various ;  the  clothing  of  the  (laves  in 
the  Weft  Indies  and  South  America  creates  a  large  demand  ;  (lock- 
ings are  (aid  to  be  made  of  them  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent;  and  the  late  emprefs  of  Ruflia  at  one  time  clothed  part 
of  her  troops  with  them. 

'  But  flannels  conftitute  the  grand  and  mo  ft  important  of  the 
"Welfh  manufactures.  The  texture  and  ufes  of  this  comfortable  com- 
modity it  is  unneceffary  to  point  out.  It  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  this  county,  being 
made  in  various  places  within  a  circle  of  about  twenty  miles  round 
"Welfh-Pool.  There  is  only  one  manufactory  of  note  in  this  line 
in  Wales :  it  is  at  Dolobran  near  Pool,  and  is  faid  to  be  a  parifh 
concern  ;  it  has  been  eftablifhed  about  feven  years.  There  are  a  few 
other,  infant  factories  at  Newtown,  Machynlleth,  and  other  places,  but 
as  yet  of  little  confequence.  The  adjoining  county  of  Shropfhire 
partakes  with  Wales  in  this  capital  manufacture,  and  being  more 
wealthy,  has  in  general  fubftituted  machinery  to  manual  labour  ; 
feveral  individuals  in  Shrew  (bury  and  its  neighbourhood,  employ 
themfelves  fuccefsfully  in  this  bufinefs ;  but  by  far  the  greateft  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  is  a  factory  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
Shrewfbury,  at  a  place  called  the  Ifle,  belonging  to  Meffis.  Cooke 
and  Mafon,  and  erected  three  years  ago.  The  mill  is  (ituated  on 
the  neck  of  a  horfe-fhoe-like  winding  of  the  Severn,  whofe  diame- 
ter is  about  three  hundred  yards,  whereas  the  river  makes  a  Terpen- 
tine courfe  of  nearly  three  miles  before  it  arrives,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ifthmus,  at  the  lower:  a  tunnel  five  feet  in  diameter  is 
worked  through  the  neck, 'opening  into  the  bed  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  a  great  water  wheel  is  placed  at  the  other  extre- 
mity :  this  wheel  communicates  motion  to  a  vaft  feries  of  ma- 
chinery for  fpinning,  fulling,  and  many  other  operations.  The 
power  that  wdrks  the  wheel  is  immenfe ;  being  a  fclid  cylinder  of 
water,  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  fall  more  than  Seventeen  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Severn,  which  is  itfelf  a  rapid  river.  Vari- 
ous 
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©us  were  the  apparent  difficulties,  and  numerous  the  unforefeen 
accidents,  which  combined  to  baffle  the  defign,  arifing  from 
floods,  and  a  bed  of  loofe  fand  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  tunnel ; 
all  thefe,  however,  have  been  at  length  overcome  by  the  perfeve- 
rance  and  oteat  mechanical  fkill  of  Mr.  Mafon ;  and  the  fuccefs  of 
the  undertaking  bids  fair  to  be  as  complete,  as  in  its  execution  it 
was  arduous. 

*  As  vet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  thoufands  of  pieces  of  flan- 
nel which  are  annually  fold  at  Pool,  is  the  produce  of  manual  la- 
bour; but  the  ufe  of  machines  increafes,  and  will  fpeedily  become 
general.     Formerly  the  Welfh  bellowed  no  pains  in   forting  the 
wool ;  a  fleece  was  broken  into  two  parts,  never  into  more  than 
three :  they  have  now  however  learnt  the  economy  of  a  little  more 
trouble,  and  can  make  diftinftions  of  forts  to  the  number  of  (ev^n 
or  eicrht :  the  confequence  is  a  great  variation  in  the  texture  of  flan- 
nels, and  fome  have  been  fold  as  low  as  fixpence,  while  others  have 
been  difpofed  of  at  four  {hillings  per  yard.     Coarfe  goods  are  at 
prefent  very  fcarce,  and  extravagantly  dear,  none  being  to  be  had 
under  11    or    12  pence  per  yard.     The  market  at  Pool  is  once  a 
fortnight,  on  Monday.     Each  manufacturer  ufed  to  bring  hither 
his  own  goods,  but  of  late  a  fet  of  middle  men  has  fprung  up  called 
Welfh  drapers,  a  fort  of  jobbers  or  foreftallers,  who  go  about  the 
country  to  the  different  cottages,  and  buy  all  the  flannel  that  they 
can  lav  their  hands  upon.     Their  number  increafes,  and  with  it  the 
price  of  flannel,  fo  that  fhortly  the  whole  trade  of  felling  at  the  mar- 
ket will  be  in  their  hands.     Thefe  men  generally  have  large  lots  of 
cloth,  from  eight  to  twenty  pieces,  each  100  yards  on  an  average, 
out  of  which  they  will  not  feli  a  jingle  piece  but  at  an  advanced 
price,  by  which  means  they  get  rid  of  many  ordinary  and  damaged 
articles.    At  this  market  nothing  is  bought  upon  credit,  every  piece 
being  paid  for  as  foon  as  meafured,  in  hard  cafh,  or  bank  notes:  it 
is  the  fume  with  webs,  and   the  reft  of  the  Welfh  woollen  manu- 
factures ;  whoever  purchafes  muft  depofit  the  value  in  ready  money, 
and  pay  the  carriage  home  of  the  goods  bought.      No  calculation 
has  been  made  of  the  numhtr  of  yards  manufactured,  nor  indeed  i'j 
it  conjecturable.     Very  little  flannel  is  immediately  exported  by  the 
Shrewfbury  drapers,  who,  for  the  molt  part,  fell  their  goods  to  the 
London  merchants:   by  thefe,  flannels,  as  well  as  other  woollens, 
are  fent  to  the  continent,  to  America,  and  to  the  Weft' Indies  :  the 
chief  demand  however  is  inland.     It  is  impoiiible  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  exported,  except  by  inquiries  at  the  ports;  for  though 
each  draper  may  know  the  proportion  exported  of  his  own  goods, 
yet  no  one  is  acquainted  with  what  his  neighbour  exports. 

'  Flannels,  and  cloths,  i.  e.  webs,  are  dyed  of  various  colours; 

but  not  in  Wales,  except  what  is  connimed  at  home ;  and  indeed 

it  is  feidom  that,  a  Welfhman  (among  the  lower  dalles)  wears  a  coat 

that  is  not  made  in  the  principality  ;  the  ufuai  colours  are  blue,  drab,. 

<?  brown. 
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brown,, or  mixed.  Confiderable  quantities  are  dyed  in  Shrewfbury, 
and  there  is  a  dye-houfe  at  Le-Botwood,  near  Dorrington,  chiefly 
for  this  purpofe.  Some  flannels  alfo  have  been  fent  into  Lanca- 
fliire,  or  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire,  to  be  dyed ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  common  practice.  More  webs  than  flannels  are  dyed  ;  but 
of  the  webs,  far  more  are  fent  off  in  the  white,  than  in  colours. 

'  As  to  the  fulling-mills,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  con- 
duction ;  it  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  flocks  or  hammers 
are  not  fo  heavy  for  flannels  as  webs. 

*  Stockings,  wigs,  focks,  gloves,  and  other  fmall  knit  articles, 
are  fold  chiefly  at  Bala,  being  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood; 
they  are  generally  purchafed  by  Welfh  hofiers,  who  travel  through 
the  adjoining  Englifh  counties,  and  fupply  the  fhops  and  ware- 
houfes  ;  from  the  latter  they  are  difperfed  through  the  ifland.  Stock- 
ings are  of  all  colours,  greys  of  a  thoufand  fliades,  white,  blue,  red, 
&c.  from  fix  to  nine  {billings  per  dozen.'     p.  70. 

From  thefe  extracts  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  flyle 
of  Mr.  Aikin  is  pure,  correct:,  and  unaffected.  —  He  poffeiTes 
a  copious  fund  of  natural  knowledge,  without  the  pedantry 
incidental  to  young  writers  ;  and  the  work  will,  we  doubt  not, 
prove  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the  lovers  of  natural  hiftory, 
and  a  very  pleafing  companion  to  any  traveller  who  under- 
takes the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  interefting  tour. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Tranjlaied  by  Alexander  Pope,  Efq. 
A  new  Edition,  with  additional  Notes,  critical  and  illuftra- 
trve,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  6  Vols.  %vo.  2/.  is. 
Boards.     Robinfons.     1796. 

T>OPE's  vevfion  of  Homer  is  rather  aparaphrafe  than  a  tranf- 
•*■  lation  j  but  its  poetical  merits  are  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. The  notes,  which  he  and  his  co-adjutors  annexed  to 
it,  are  fometimes  trifling,  but  are  frequently  ufeful  ;  and  the 
work  may  be  read  with  pleafure  by  the  fcholar,  and  with  im- 
provement and  inftrudtion  by  the  unlearned. 

Though  this  is  a  copious  work,  our  review  of  it  will  neref- 
farily  be  fhort,  as  it  is  only  our  bufmefs  to  take  a  furvsy  of  the 
additions  made  by  the  editor.  The  notes  fubjoined  to  the 
tranilator's  preface,  and  to  the  efiay  on  Homer,  are  not  of 
fufficient  importance  to  delay  our  progrefs  to  the  more  imme- 
diate accompaniments  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Wakefield  is  not  content  with  acting  as  a  mere  critic  ; 

but  is  defnous  of  difplaying  his  poetical  talents  in  the  verfion 

of  particular  paffages.     He   affects,  however,  to  undervalue 

his  attempts  in  this  way,  by  faying,  that,  when  he  gives  c  a 

6  literal 
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literal  copy  of  the  original  in  equal  compafs,'  he  does  not  of- 
fer it  c  as  a  proper  and  complete  verfion  by  any  means,  but  as 
the  only  method  at  notifying  to  the  Englith  reader  the  devia- 
tions, the  omiffions,  the  amplifications,  the  additions,  and 
the  embellishment*  of  our  poet,' 
For  thefe  lines  jf  Pone — 

1 

*  Whofe  limbs  unbury'd,  on  the  naked  fiiore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore,' 

bur  editor  propofes  the  following  couplet-— 

*  Whofe  limbs,  defeneelefs,  and  neglected,  lay^ 
To  ev'ry  dog,  and  ev'ry  fowl,  a  prey.' 

He  prefers  tvery  in  this  cafe,  as  a  word  which  points  out 
the  *  utterly  abandoned  and  defeneelefs  date'  of  the  bodies 
of  the  '  fallen  chiefs*  fecure  from  no  animals,  however  fmall, 
feeble,  and  irrefolute.'  This  alteration  is  mere  emphatical, 
as  well  as  more.confonant  with  the  terms  of  the  original — 
*vvz<r<rtVi  -otajvoici  'rs  tfacri. 

The  greater  part  of  the  additional  notes  to  the  firfl  book 
confift  of  comparifons  of  other  verfions  with  that  of  Pope. 
In  this  furvey,  praife  is  frequently  bellowed  on  the  attempts 
of  Travers ;  and  even  Ogilby,  of  whom  Pope  has  fpoken  very 
con  temp  tuo  ally,  is  fometimes  quoted  with  approbation. 

The  new  annotations  to  the  fecond  book  alfo  abound  with 
quotations  from  the  works  of  various  tranflators  of  Homer ; 
and  the  beauties  as  well  as  the  faults  of  Pope  are  properly 
noticed.  The  poet  appears  to  have  borrowed  many  expref- 
fions  and  phrafes  from  the  old  verfions,  of  which  he  made 
more  ufe  than  his  admirers  would  perhaps  wifh  to  know. 

With  refpecr.  to  the  difpiued  phrafe,  etTror'  svv  y;,  which 
t*ope  has  rendered 

I  And  oh  1  that  ftill  he  bore  a  brother's  name  !' 

Book  iii.   ver.  238. 

the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  the  fenfe  may  be  reprefented 
thus — 

'  My  brother  once,  if  I  may  ufe  that  name \* 

This  is  nearer  to  the  original,  than  the  words  of  Pope  are. 

A  line  inferted  by  the  poet  (ver.  288),  is  praifed  as  a  noble 
addition,  which  compenfates  a  thoufand  imperfections-  This 
is  the  paflage — • 

'  Our  ears  refute  the  cenfure  of  our  eyes.' 

It  certainly  is  not  unpeetical;  but  it  does  not  merit  the  hyper- 
bolical praife  which  it  here  receives. 

Crit,  Rev,  Vol.  XX,  ^W,  1797.  £  In 
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In  the  fourth  book  (ver.  550),  Mr.  Wakefield  propofes  tli£ 
following  correction — 

'  Short  was  his  date  !   he  falls  by  Ajax  there. 
Nor  lives  to  recompenfe  his  parents'  care.' 

But  the  real  difference  of  fenfe  is  inconfiderable,  between  this 
alteration  and  the  words  of  Pope — 

*  Short  was  his  date  !  by  dreadful  Ajax  (lain, 
He  falls,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain  V 

and  the  termination  of  the  former  of  the  propofed  lines  may 
be  pronounced  awkward  and  vulgar.  If  Pope  had  thus  writ- 
ten, he  would  have  been  feverely  cenfured  by  the  editor,  who 
is  generally  as  warm  in  his  expreflions  of  difguft,  as  he  is- in 
his  effufions  of  panegyric. 

He,  with  greater  propriety,  recommends  fondnefs  vain,  for 
caret  in  vain,  the  prepofition  in  this  instance  being  ungram- 
matically introduced. 

The  phrafe,  'he  try 'd  the  fourth,'  (book  v.  ver.  531)  is  ftig- 
matifed  as  nmfertfe  :  but  this  cenfure  is  too  harfh.  There  is 
merely  an  cllipjis  of  the  word  time  j  an  omiffion  which  is  in- 
deed inelegant,  but  which  correfponds  with  the  original ;  for 
Homer,  in  this  place,  ufes  to  rzraprov,  without  expreffing  the 
noun  with  which  that  numerical  adjeclive  agrees. 

Referring  to  the  fubftitution  0$  field's  {ox  field  Is,  the  edi- 
tor obferves,  that  the  '  abforption  of  the  verb  fubftantive  is 
always  low  and  clumfy  -,'  but  we  would  hint  to  him,  that  it  is 
not  fo  inexcufable  as  his  fubftitution  (in  words  to  which  cuf- 
torn  has  not  extended  the  practice)  of  /  for  the  termination 
ed;  a  barbarous  pfeudography,  which  his  notes  frequently 
exhibit ;  as  bclpt  for  helped,  placl  for  pierced,  &c. 

We  are  pleafed  with  a  note  which  applauds  this  verfe 
(book  vi.  ver.  196) — 

'  Lov'd  for  that  valour  which  preferves  mankind.' 

*  The  original  fays  only,  lovely  fortitude.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  felicity  of  this  line,  in  my  opinion  ;  charadteriflic 
of  true  heroifm.' 

The  epithet  thronging  is  juftly  reprehended  in  the  following 
paflage  — ■ 

'  The  thronging  troops  obfeure  the  dufky  fields.' 

Book  vii.  ver.  69. 

'  The  epithet  thronging  conveys  an  idea  of  progreJJiony 
whereas  the  troops  were  fitting  down.' 

In  the  fpeech  of  Jupiter  to  Juno  and  Minerva  (book  viii.), 
are  thefe  lines- — 

'  Soon 
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*  Soon  was  your  battle  o'er  :  proud  Troy  retir'd 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expir'd.' 

Mr.  Wakefield  affirms*  that  f  there  is  not  a  veftige  oF  Ho- 
tter here.'  But  a  comparifon  with  the  original  will  prove  the 
contrary. 

In  an  attempt  to  approximate  a  couplet  in  the  tenth  book 
(verfes  267,  268  )  to  the  ftricl:  fenfe  of  Homer,  the  editor  is 
not  unfuceefsful — 

*  Alone,  though  Wifdom's  felf  the  bread:  infpire, 
Slow  is  our  wit,  and  languid  is  our  fire.' 

For  want  of  attention,  a  line  which  occurs  in  the  next 
book  (ver.  973)  is  reprefented  as  an  interpolation — 

*  Th'  event  of  things  the  Gods  alone  can  view.' 

But  it  does  not  fall  under  that  defcription  ;  for  it  anfwers 
to  thefe  words  of  the  Greek  poet — nag  t'  ap'  eoi  rah  zpyct; 

The  animation  which  a  Critic  of  taite  feels  when  he  is  ex- 
amining a  beautiful  work,  frequently  appears  in  the  effufions 
©f  our  annotator.  Having  altered  a  couplet  (book  xiii.),  he 
exclaims  — '  What  reader,  whofe  nerves  vibrate  to  the  thrilling 
impulfe  of  divine  poefy,  would  wifh  the  giorious  enthufiafm 
of  Pope,  with  all  its  deviations,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  cold 
fidelity  of  his  uninfpired  editor.' 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Wakefield  are  exerted,  with  a  fpirited 
rather  than  a  cold  fidelity,  in  the  paffage  which  follows  (book 
xv.  Yer.  596,  &c.) — 

*  What?  if  our  fleet  (hall  fall  by  Heftbr's  hand, 
Ho;  e  ye  on  foot  to  reach  your  native  land  ? 
Hear  ye  not  Hector  call  his  hofts  of  Troy 

To  bring  their  nre-brands,  and  our  fliips  deftroy  ? 

He  bids  his  heroes  to  the  riant  advance, 

Not  the  gay  pleafures  of  the  peaceful  dance.' 

Speaking  of  a  whole  pqjfage  which,  he  thinks,  is  divinely 
executed  (book  xviii.)  he  yet  propofes  the  improvement  of  3 
couplet  belonging  to  it.  Why  fhuuld  he  endeavour,  except 
for  the  purpofe  of  greater  fidelity  (which,  in  this  p. ace,  he 
does  not  attempt),  to  improve  that  which  he  confiders  as  iu- 
premely  excellent  ? 

In  the  twenty-firft  book  (ver.  121,  &c.)  four  lines  which  are 
entitled  to  praife,  are  offered  as  fubftitutes — 

*  E'en  me  refiftlefs  Death  will  make  his  prey, 
At  early  dawn,  at  twilight,  or  mid-day. 

Some  lance  (hall  pierce  me,  or  lome  feather'd  dart, 
'Twang'd  from  tne  fatal  br  w,  transfix  my  heart,' 

P  2  '  Th? 
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The  idea  of  *  doubling  as  they  roll'  (book  xxiii.  ver.  411)  In 
attributed,  not  without  reafon,  to  mifconception. 

*  The  words  xik^h  ttoiyitoio,  in  the  origin'.:!,  are  in  connexion 
with  the  fubftuntive  sfXh/avh,  and  not  with  the  words  Skfov  ixtaQxw 
Homer,  in  fhort,  means  no  more  than  what  Horace  very  elegantly 
expreiies  in  his  firft  ode:  nietaque  ftrvidis  rvit'suta  rotis ;  the 
whole  force  of  which  fentence  refides  in  the  p;;:  ticiple.' 

In  the  opinion  of  fome  critics,  the  laft  line  of  the  Iliad  is 
weakened  by  the  terminating  verfe  of  the  couplet  which  Pope 
has  fubftitutcd  for  it. 

'  Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid  ; 

And  peaceful  flept  the  mighty  Hector's  fhade.T 

The  additional  thought,  however,  and  the  expreffions  of  the 
tranflator,  appear  to  us  to  be  Very  poetical ;  and  we  agree  with 
the  editor,  by  whom  it  is  laid  that  this  is  '  a  grand  couplet^ 
and  a  noble  conclufion  or  a  poem,  durable  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Britain  V 

From  our  furvey  of  thefe  labours  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  we' 
deem  ourfelves.  autliorifed  to  pronounce,-  that  fome  of  his  notes* 
are  ill-founded,  but  that  many  of  them  difplay  cultivation, 
tafte,  and  fpirit. 


A  Treatife  tft  NervoUs  Dijeajcyr  in  which  are  introduced  form 
Obfervations  on  the  Structure  and  Funftions  of  the  Nervous' 
Sv/lem  ,  and  Juch  an  Invejtigation  of  the' Symptoms  andCaufcs 
cf  thefe  Dijeafes  as  may  lead  to  a  rational  and  fucce/s/ul  Me- 
thod ~  of  Cure.  By  Sayer  JValker y  M.  D.  &c.  &c  8m 
A.s.  Boards.     Robinfons.     1 796. 

1  X/"HY  the  prefent  tract  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  f  A 
*  *  Treatife  on  Nervous  Dlfeafes,'  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
termine, as  its  contents  by  no  means  juftify  any  claim  to  fuch 
a  dehgnatien.  The  author,  fo  far  from  having- confidered  the 
nature  of  nervous  diforders,  has  not  even  treated  .diftincTUy 
of  any  one  of  the  various  complaints  comprehended  under 
that  very  extentive  elnfs.  To  us,  indeed,,  his  views  feem  to- 
have  been  directed  to  a  different  -object, —  the  sxplanationof  the 
particular  or  leading  fymptoms  that  characTerife  aitt-cTions  ofc 
the  nervous  kind.  This  feems  evident  i-rom  the-  following  pat- 
iage  — 

'  Jf  it  had  been  the  author's  defign  to  treat  fyftematicalfy  of thofr 
difeafes,  which  are  claiTed  under  Spai'mi  and  Debilitates  by  Sanvages. 
or  under  Isleitrofes  by  Dr.  Cullen,  he  might  have  availed  himfeif  of 
the  mode  of-  arrangement  adopted  by  thefe  celebrated  nofologilts  : 

but 
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b -i-  as  it  was  not  his  defign  to  treat  particularly  and  diftjnctly  of 
In  Iteria,  hypochondriacs,  or.dyfpepfia  ;  of  apoplexy,  paratyfis,  or 
epilepfy  ;  but  of  fymptorris  which  are  more  nearly  or  more  remote- 
ly connected  with  each  of  them  a  fo,  obferving  that  thefe  fymp- 
toms occur  in  patients,  who  have  never  been  vifited  by  a  diftiuct 
paroxyfm  of  either  or  thele  diieafes,  it  became ■  neceflary  to  gike  a 
general  hiftory  of  them,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  moft  ufualiy 
occur,  and  without  any  regard  to  a  particular  nofological  arrange- 
ment.'    p.  xi. 

The  reft  of  the  writer's  plan  is  fo  well  and  fo  fully  de- 
fcribed  by  himfelf  in  the  Preface,  that  we  may  infer!  it  in  his 
•own  words  — 

*  After  fome  remarks  on  the  ftrudture  and  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  a  large  detail  is  given  of  fenfations  defcribed  by  the 
patient,  or  fymptoms  which  have  occurred  to  the  notice  of  the 
practitioner.  Thefe  are  arranged  under  the  different  functions 
which  are  affected  by  them  ;  and  the  morbid  Hate  of  the  circulat- 
ing, refpiratory,  and  other  actions  of  the  fyftem,  as  influenced  by 
thefe  difeafes,  is  pointed  out.  The  fubjecls  moft  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  complaints,  from  fome  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
are  defcribed  ;  and  in  connexion  with  this,  fome  of  the  ear.fe>, 
which  operate  .more  immediately  or  more  remotely  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  difeafes,  are  enumerated. 

i  In  treating  of  the  method  of  cure,  the  attention  is  firft  directed 
to  the  general  circumfhmces  under  which  the  difeafe  appears,  or 
with  wftiifrh  it  may  be  chore  immediately  connected  ;  and  afterwards 
the  more  particular  mode  of  obviating  urgent  fymptoms  is  pointed 
out,  and  fuch  an  attention  to  regimen  and  diet  is  recom mended,  as 
may  confpire,  with  the  life  of  proper  medicines,  gradually  to  con- 
duct the  patient  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour.'      r.  xii. 

Dr.  "Walker  fcts  out,  in  his  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of 
thell*  difovdevs,  with  a  curforv  examination  of  the  ftructure 
and  functions  of  thofe  organs  which  are  fuppofed  to  form  the 
principal  feat  of  nervous  affections.  In  his  remarks,  we  do 
not,  however,  perceive  anything  that  can  mu<h  benefit  the 
medical  inquirer.  The  doctor  has  done  little  more  than  tra- 
vel over  the  old  ground,  and  collect  fuch  facts  and  observations 
from  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  fame 
track,  as  fuited  the  purpoie  of  the  prefent  work. 

In  confklering  the  fymptoms  q[  nervous  cUfea&s,  the  an  - 
thor  is  more  fuccefsfui :  for  though  the  gr?at  \  ?.riety  and  ir- 
regularity of  fymptcms  attending  thefe  complaints  ref)dejj 
their  hiltory  a  matter  of  confidenoie  difficulty,  he  feems  to 
have  traced  them  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  dis- 
crimination.    This  will  be  in  feme  degree  evident,  from  his 

r  3  a/ccount 
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account  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  prefent  themfelves  where 
the  circulating  fyftem  has  fuffered  fome  derangement  of%  its 
functions. 

f  An  intermitting  pulfe  is  not  an  unfrequent  fymptom,  and  I 
have  ibmetimes  obferved  that  the  artery  lofes  a  ltroke  pretty  regu-, 
larly  after  a  certain  number  of  pulfations.  But,  though  weak,  ir-t 
regular,  and  intermitting  puliation  is  the  more  linking  character  of 
the  circulating  function  in  thefe  patients,  you  will  fometimes  ob- 
ferve  a  full  and  fteady  pulfe,  rather  inclining  to  a  morbid  flownefs. 
This  has  ufually  been  cunfidered  as  an  indication  of  fome  affection 
of  the  head,  and  has,  ibmetimes,  been  the  forerunner  of  the  more 
alarming  and  dangerous  nervous  affections.  It,  however,  may  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  of  fome  oppreilion  on  the  fyftem ,  for 
which,  as  will  be  feen  when  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  treated  of, 
fome  particular  remedies  are  neceffary. 

'  Another  fymptom,  dependent  upon  the  circulating  fyftem,  and 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  thefe  complaints,  is,  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  This  affection,  to  which  all  perfons  are  more  or  lefs 
fubject  on  fome  occafions,  is  more  frequently  and  more  eafily  pro- 
duced in  thofe  who  are  fubject  to  other  nervous  fymptoms.  In  many 
cafes  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe  ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
fent inftance,  it  muft  be  referred  to  the  general  irritability  of  the 
fyftem,  and  particularly  of  the  organ  in  queftion  :  and  when  it  oc- 
curs only  occafionallv,  and  can  be  traced  to  fome  particular  exter- 
nal circumftance,  it  is  no  fign  of  organic  lasfion,  but  only  of  tem- 
porary derangement  of  function. 

'  Whijft  treating  of  the  deranged  functions  of  the  circulating 
fyftem,  we  may  take  notice  of  fyncope  as  another  fymptom   of 
nervous    affection.     A    flidden  palenefs  of   countenance,  lofs   of 
ftrength,  and  a  temporary  fufpenfion  or  diminution  of  vital  action, 
V'ill  ibmetimes  take  place  after  any  extraordinary  exercife  or  exer- 
tion ;  or,  at  other  times,  will  be  occafioned  by  fome  fudden  fur-, 
prife.     Thefe  caufes,  indeed,  will  produce  fome  hyfteric  affections^ 
in  fuch  fubjtcts,  more  frequently  than  fainting  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  fometiires  the  confequence.     The  brain   and  nerves,  by 
their  influence;  regulate  the   movements  of  the  heart,  and  this  or- 
gan has  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nerves  :  (o  that 
the  hyfteric   paflion,  as  it  has  been  called,  and   fyncope,  though 
difiinc't  affections,  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  may  often  ftand  in  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  efftct. 

i  In  nervous  patients,  the  head  will  often  prove  the  feat  of  pain 
and  uneafinefs.  '  When  we  confider  the  near  relation  between  the 
brain  and  nerves,  we  need  not  wonder  that  every  parr,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  former,  fhould  participate  in  the  difeafes  we  are  confi- 
dering.  Patients  are,  therefore,  frequently  referring  to  their  head 
as  the  feat  of  various  unpleafant  fenfationsj  (ornetirnes  they  com- 
plain 
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plain  of  that  pain  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  head-ach  :_this 
is  often  affected  by  the  leaft  motion,  and  a  perfect  ftillnefs  is  ne- 
•ceflary  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  this  fymptom. 

*  That  fpafmodic  affeftion,  which  has  been  called  clavus  hyfte- 
ricus,  is  oftentimes  very  troublefome.  The  patient  feels  a  weight 
or  ftricture  on  fome  portion  of- the  mufcles  of  the  cranium,  as  if  a 
particular  part  were  preffed  upon ;  or  the  ftricture  is  more  genera), 
and  refembles  the  fcnfation  of  a  cord  tightly  bound  around  the 
head.  Sometimes,  the  pain  is  chiefly  on  one  fide  of  the  head, 
which  is  alio  affected  with  a  degree  of  numbnefs ;  at  another  time, 
it  is  in  the  forehead,  between  the  eye- brows,  and  one  or  both  of 
the  eyes  are  affected.'     p.  63. 

We  fhall  pafs  over  the  author's  remarks  on  perfons  mod 
liable  to  be  affected  with  thefe  difeafes,  as  well  as  thofe  re- 
specting their  termination,  and  the  feries  of  fymptoms  that 
diftinguifh  them  from  other  cliforders  to  which  they  have  fome 
refemblancej  as  containing  little  that  can  intereft  the  medical 
practitioner,  either  from  their  novelty,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  introduced.  Nor,  in  tracing  the  caufes  of  this 
clafs  of  difeafes,  can  we  difcover  that  Dr.  Walker  has  deviated 
into  any  untrodden  path.  The  fcurces  of  thefe  complaints 
arjs  not  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  practitioner  in  any  new 
manner,  nor  with  more  clearnefs  or  precifion  than  in  the 
writings  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him  in  handling  the 
fame  fubject.  The  opinions  of  a  few  authors  on  nervous  af- 
fections are  merely  compreffed  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

The  fum  of  our  knowledge  refpecting  the  proximate  caufe 
of  difeafes  of  this  kind  is  ftated  in  the  i'ubfequent  paflage  — 

x  A  too  oreat  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  has 
t>een  frequently  affigned  as  the  moft  common  occafion  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes ;  but,  perhaps,  the  moft  general  caufe  to  which  they  can  be 
afcribed,  is  an  irregularity  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
Tf  we  take  this  as  our  genus,  we  may,  under  this,,  rank  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  quick  and  flow  action,  of  ftrong  and  weak  action,  of 
niore  or  lefs  acute  fenfation  ;  each  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
•different  phenomena  that  have  (been  mentioned.  We  have  ob- 
ferved  that  this  irregularity  has  been  discovered  in  the  different 
functions  of  digeftion,  .circulation,  fecretion,  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the -inteftines,  and  the  .different  actions  of  the  mufcles,  volunta- 
ry and  involuntary  ;  and  to  this  we  may,  probably,  refer  all  that 
variety  of  unpleafant  fenfations,  of  which  the  patient  fo  frequent,. 
4y  complains,  and  which  fo  ftrongly  characterizes  thefe  difeafes.' 
?.  136. 

Surely  after  this  explanation,  the  practitioner  can  be  at  no 
lofj !  He  may  fay  with  the  poet — ■ 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas  1 

F  4  Let 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  author's  mode  of  treating  thofe  na« 
raffing  diforders  that  originate  from  the  caufes  thus  clearly 
explained.    By  way  of  introduction  we  are  here  told,  that  — 

*  It  is  not  in  the  nfe  of  any  one  medicine,  nor  of  all  the  medi-, 
cines  of  the  fame  clafs,  that  nny  relief,  mwttii  lefs  that  a  total  remo- 
val of  the  difeafe,  can  be  expected.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  ufe  of 
nervines  and  cordials,  of  antifps/v  .  of  ftimulants,  or  tonics, 

that  we  can  hope  for  fuccefs  ;  but  in  a  judicious  attention  to  cir- 
cumftances,  which  occur  to  our  notice  in  the  ftudy  and  treatment 
of  different  cafes.  But  for  want  of  knowing  or  confidering  this, 
the  patient  is  difappointed,  if  fuccefs  does  not  attend  the  firft  effort, 
or  if  a  few  draughts  or  pills  do  not  remove  every  fymptom,  and 
leave  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  perfeft  health.'     p.  142. 

In  the  curative  management  of  nervous  complaints,  the 
author  directs  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  principally  to 
two  points,  —  a  general  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  treatment  of 
f  articular  (yrptoms.  In  accomphfhing  the  firft,  particular  re* 
gard  is  to  be  had  '  to  the  genera!  temperament  or  conftitution 
of  the  patient ;  to  the  occafional  circumftances  under  which 
the  difeafe  has  made  its  approach  ;  to  the  flate  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  tiie  reduction  of  the  irregular  actions 
of  the  moving  fyftem,  nearer  to  a  fteady  and  healthy  ftandard.* 
In  the  removal  of  particular  iymptoms,  the  advice  of  this 
phyfician  differs  very  little  from  that  of  other  writers. 

In  fhort,  the  chief  circumftances  in  v-hich  the  practice  here 
recommended  differs  from  that  which  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed, are,  a  fomewhat  more  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
a  greater  regard  to  the  obviating  of  topical  congeftious,  and 
a  fincler  attention  to  the  management  of  the  mind. 


A  Summary  V'icvj  of  the  prefent  Population  of  the  principal  Ci- 
ties and  Towns  of  France,  compared  ivilh  the  principal  Cities 
and  Towns  of  Great  Britain  and  It  eland.  By  an  Unpreju** 
diced  'Traveller.     8vo.     is.  bd.     Kearfley.     1797. 

'T",H!R.GUGH  fome  inadvertency  or  overfight  in  the  author 
-"-  of  this  publication,  it  is  made  to  confiit  only  of  an  Ad- 
vertifement,  an  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix.  Notwith- 
Handing  this  want  of  method  in  point  of  arrangement,  how- 
ever, and,  we  may  alfo  add*  the  inadequacy  of  its  title  to 
convey  a  full  idea  of  its  contents,  the  work,  in  a  general  view, 
is  refpcctable  both  for  matter  and  ftyie. 

The  author  confiders  the  prefent  a  fit  occafion— 

«  For 
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'  For  exhibiting  to  public  view  a  concife  ftatement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  two  empires  ;  from 
which  we  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  deduce  an  eftimate  of  their 
comparative  flrength,  and  properly  meet  the  exaggerations  and  fan- 
faronnade  of  a  government,  which,  without  one  fourth  part  of  our 
naval  power,  now  threatens  a  defcent  on  thefe  coafts,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fubjugating  (with  as  much  facility  as  they  have  done  the 
degenerate  and  nervelefs  race  of  Lombardy)  a  people  famed  in  bat- 
tle, and  fpirited  as  themfelves.'     p.  iii. 

The  method  taken  in  this  comparative  calculation  is  thus 
defcribed — 

'  The  cities  and  towns  of  France,  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  here  ftated,  are  at  a  medium  of  various  computations, 
lirictly  fcrutinized  by  the  author,  upon  his  own  immediate  local  in- 
quiry ;  their  fuburbs  and  dependencies,  clofely  adjacent,  being  in- 
cluded : —  Thus — Southwark  is  added  to  London,  Gofport  to 
Portfmouth,  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  Plymouth-dock  and  Stonehoufe 
to  Plymouth  town  ;  la  Recouvrance  is  reckoned  as  a  prm  of  Breir; 
we  crofs  the  Seine  to  complete  the  population  of  Rouen  l  have 
joined  le  Pollet  to  Dieppe,  and  the  fcattereu  baftides  to  Marieilles,' 
v,  1. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themfelves,  how  far  the  au- 
thor's calculations  are  admiilible,  we  extract,  the  following 
portion  from  p.  3. 


FRANCE. 

G.  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

ill  Jan. 

ift  J«'y, 

1  fc  July, 

1.7,89, 

1796. 

1-96. 

*  Paris 

8  ■  0  0  c  "> 

.. 

Co  ~.oco 

London,  -with  WeftDiin-    "[ 

Hourdeaux     - 

I4 vOCO 

- 

115.^00 

lK-raisd  S mhwark        J     Sccco° 

Lyon 

J  %  ".CCO 

- 

loo. 000 

Dublin  (Inland)               -                 I7O.COO 

Al'arfeille       - 

100. coo 

. 

70.000 

Briftol                -                .               86.003 

Touloui'e 

80.OO  D 

- 

58.000 

Manchefter                 -              Tj.ooo 

Rouen 

90.000 

- 

■jo.0'0 

Cork  ( Inland)               -              78.CCO 

tfJantes 

78.000 

- 

c,o.oco 

Norwich                   -                   Sc.cc? 

Hermes 

6:. 000 

76. ceo 

_ 

40000 
$5  °09 

Edinburgh  (with  Lcth)  §cq$*    ;8.oco 
Livei  |>  i.l                                      76.000 

ir-Lilfc 

73  coo 

- 

48.000 

Birmingham                 -               6j.oco 

Caen 

CO.       3 

- 

40.000 

Exei.vr              -              -             .51.000 

?vu'.z 

4: . 

- 

3:5.000 

Ncwcaftle                 -                  50. coo 

1  ptilier     - 

40  000 

- 

30.000 

C  iventry                    -                   ,34.00a 

Amiens 

4 .-  000 

- 

32.000 

Glafgaw  (with  Port  Glafgw)  4,2.000 

Vi.i;ans 

40.CQQ 

- 

30.000 

y.^rtv               -             -                3^.0-0 

ValcDjcicnnes    - 

38.i>io 

- 

.000 

Leeds             -               -               <,3-~-C3 
Abpnietrii  New  an  J  Oid  (Se.)^  oco 

Total  til  ihefe 

r 

»ft  J"'y, 

16  Towi.% 
ift  Jan.   1759. 

>•  1.951.00: 

•w 

179% 
1.397.000 . 

Total  of  the  above  16      "1 
Town.,  ifcju.fr  1756    j    1-^'-°00 

'  *  Greatly  enlarged,  by  extending  the  barriers,   in  1 78^. 
'  -f-  TrantieiU  garrifons  are  not  comprehended  in  the  population  of  fortified 
towns;  fu'.has  Lille,  Mete,  Landau,  &c* 

In 
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In  this  account,  the  author  fuppofes  the  French  revolution 
to  have  commenced  on  the  I  ft  of  January,  1789,  though  the 
Baftile  was  taken  in  July  following.  After  completing  the 
derail,  he  continues — 

'  The  foregoing  columns  prefent  to  our  readers  a  I i ft  of  one 
hundred  cities  and  towns  of  France,  compared  with  as  many  cities 
and  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  the  former  are  computed, 
upon  the  faireft  investigation-,  at  two  diftinct  periods,  viz.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  (feven  years  fince)  and  at  the  prefent  day. 
Their  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  total,  Hands  thus  : 

ift  Jan.  1789.  I  ill  July,  1796.  1  ft  July,  1796. 


100  French 

cities  and       £       3)*53>ooo  —  £,307,000 

towns  \ 


1:0  cities    and 


towns  of  Gr.     >      3,156,000 
Brit.  &  Ireland  ) 

*  Paris  has  been  much  enlarged  in  its  circuit,  during  the  laft 
eight  years,  by  taking  within  its  barrier,  Chaillot  to  the  weft,  and 
kveral  villages  towards  the  fouth-wefl  and  fouth. 

4  The  calculations  upon  its  number  of  inhabitants,  which  have 
Jrom  time  to  time  been  published  by  many  literary  authorities,  differ 
in  an,  unaccountable  degree. — The  marquis  de  Buffon  reckoned 
them,  2.5  years  ago,  no  more  than  700,000.  He  found  that  the 
fcirths  and  burials  had  long  been  at  an  equilibrium  ;  that  the  mor- 
tuary extracts  gave  24,000  perfons  in  1740,  and  in  1709  had 
amounted  to  30,000.  He  adds,  that  both  the  winters  of  1709  and 
1740  were  remarkably  fevere. 

4  Now,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  certainly  fewer  in  1709 
than  in  1 77 1,  by  at  leaft  one  hundred  thoufand  ;  of  courfe,  one  of 
twenty  mult  have  died  in  1709.  An  extraordinary  mortality  in- 
deed •!  if  another  fuppofition  of  that  celebrated  naturalift  be  juft, 
that,  i(  the  life  of  man  may  be  eftimated  at  33  years." 

4  Monf.  Moreau  agrees  nearly  with  Buffon,  as  to  the  population 
of  Paris. 

4  L'abbe  D'Expilly  .(of  whom  we  (hall  take  due  notice  hereafter) 
does  not  allow  fo  many;  while  Mercier,  a  writer  defervedly  in 
great  credit,  and  ftill  living,  contends,  in  his  Tableau  de  Paris  (vol. 
4  &  8.)  that  Paris  contained  near  900,000  fouls  in  the  year  1782. 

4  Some  extravagant  journalifts,  when  a  decreafe  rapidly  began, 
tn  1790,  carried  its  number  beyond  one  million.  Certain  it  is,  the 
inhabitants,  in  September,  1795,  did  not  exceed  600,000,  as  was 
proved  by  the  confumption  of  bread  and  flour,  daily  reported,  by 
the  municipal  officers,  to  government.  Nor  is  fuch  a  reduction  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  on  the  bloody  fcenes  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  the  ftrtets  of  Paris,  and  the  immenfe  draughts  made, 
under  the  jacobin  anfpices,  for  the  armies  of  the  republic,  which 
have  fo  vilibly  thinned  the  once-thronged  fauxbourgs  of  St.  Marceau 
5nd  St.  Antoine.— We  fiiall  admit  there  is  fcmetimes  a  vaft  fhew 
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of  people  in  the  lections  called  La  "Butte  des  Moul'ns,  Le  Peiletier* 
and  that  of  the  Thuilieries,  and  of  Brutus,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
more  fections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal  ;  but  the  exterifive 
quarter  of  St.  Germain  des  pres  is  almoft  a  defert ;  and  take  Paris 
upon  the  whole  —  a  woeful  and  mod  deformed  caricatura  of  its  for- 
mer majefty  and  beauty,  is  its  true  picture. 

'  The  environs  of  Paris  are  not  near  lb  populous  as  the  environs 
of  London. — This  is  a  fact  too  manifeft  for  any  doubt.'     p.  6. 

The  principal  cities  of  France  are  next  taken  individually  ; 
and  the  author  briefly  recites  thofe  events  which,  during  the 
ferment  of  the  revolutionary  meaiures,  tended  to  affe<'t  their 
population  and  trade.  Among  thefe  melancholy  pictures,  we 
find  not  only  much  interefting  but  alfo  much  novel  matter; 
and,  were  we  not  induced  rather  to  give  place  to  fuch  of  the 
author's  remarks  as  affect  a  very  material  public  queflion  at 
prefent,  we  mould  moll  gladly  gratify  our  readers  with  an  ex- 
tract or  two.  For  thofe  particulars,  however,  we  mult  of 
neceffuy  refer  to  the  work,  which,  notwithstanding  our  aver- 
fion  to  the  war,  and  the  author's  difpofition  to  encourage  it 
by  various  reprefentations  that  we  think  exceedingly  difputa- 
ble,  is  certainly  both  an  able  and  entertaining  performance. 

Although  our  traveller  profefTes  to  think  with  Mr.  Burke, 
as  to  the  neceffity  of  obtaining  peace  by  war,  he  differs  from 
him  moil  pointedly  as  to  the  predominance  of  Jacobinical  opi- 
nions, no;  only  in  Britain  but  in  France. 

*  That  "  in  England  and  Scotland,  of  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity (fuppok-d  400,000)  who  have  means  of  information,  and 
above  mental  dependance,  there  are  So,ooo  pure  jacobins,  virtu- 
plly  incorporated  into  the  cabal  in  France,"  feems  a  molt  hyperbo- 
lical proportion.  The  author  of  the  Two  Letters  has  candidly  ac- 
knowledged his  fear,  and  fear,  we  know,  is  a  very  imperfect  matter 
of  accompts :  —  let  us,  then,  rather  hope,  and  believe,  that,  (like 
Scrub  in  the  comedy)  he  has  terribly  multiplied  his  thieves.  This 
may  be  confidently  averred,  that,  if  we  actually  have  among  us 
So.ooo  jacobins  of  fuch  defcription,  they  much  exceed  in  number 
what  are  now  remaining  throughout  the  whole  republic  of  France. 
The  tempeftuous  reign  of  jacobinifm  is  thereat  an  end,  moft  pro- 
bably for  ever  :  it  triumphed  eighteen  months  in  its  full  atrocity, 
from  the  decollation  cf  Louis  XVI,  to  that  of  Robefpierre. — The 
waves  of  the  ocean,  after  a  dreadful  Itorm,  ftill  fwell,  and  long  con- 
tinue agitated,  though  the  fury  of  the  gale  be  fpent :  it  is  by  their 
gradual  lubfiding,  not  a  hidden  and  dead  calm,  that  the  labouring 
VelTel  becomes  righted,  and  fleers  her  courfe  with  fafety.  The 
French  jacobins  got  a  very  fickening  blow  on  the  choice  of  a  nou- 
peau  tiers  to  the  legiflative  council,  in  September,   1795,  and  are 
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likely  to  receive  their  final  coup  de  grace  two  months  hence,  by  th: 
chance  of  another  third. 

'  And  however  we  may  cenfure,  hate,  or  dread,  the  fyflem  of  po-, 
litics  which  ftill  keeps  the  afcendant  in  France,  let  us  not  utterly  fllUJt 
up  our  faculties  to  candour  and  jufiice  :  we  (hall  then  foon  faltisfjf 
ourfelves,  that  a  .majority  of  the  people  in  France  are  no  more  jaco- 
bins than  Mr.  Burke.  It  would  now  be  fafer  for  a  jacobin  to  de- 
clare himfelf  fuch  in  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's,  than  in  the 
public  market  place  of  any  confiderable  town  of  the  republic.  Mr. 
Burke,  againft  his  own  rule,  "judges  of  the  generality  of  the  opi- 
nion by  the  noife  of  the  acclamation."  The  French,  in  general, 
regard  the  jacobins  a:  the  diigrace,  and  peft,  of  fociety  ;  that  have, 
indeed,  fown  feeds  of  the  moil  flagitious  principle^  in  other  coun- 
tries, but,  in  their  oam,  have  carried  thofe  principles  into  rueful 
;  ^ice —  have  deluged  France  with  blood,  defpoiled  the  rich  patri- 
mony beftowed  on  her  by  nature,  and  rendered  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman  universally  fhuddered  at  and  abhorred  :  government  is 
therefore  bent  upon  their  fubjugation,  and,  if  poliible,  to  obliterate 
every  veftige  of  their  cannibalifm  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  an 
uncircumfpeJt.  and  hafiy  violence;  to  confound  the  characters, 
public  or  private,  of  fuch  men  as  Boiily  D'Anglas,  Barthelemy, 
Pichegru,  Thibadeau,  Lanjounois,  Gopilleau,  Gamier  de  L'Aube, 
Dumas,  &c.  with  Barrere,  Billaud,  Ifnard,  Hebert,  Santerre, 
Chaumette,  Collot,  citizen  Egalite,  and  Drouet,  would  be  full  as 
unfair,  and  as  abfurd,  as  to  brand  the  innovation  in  church  and 
ftate,  attempted  by  the  firft  Condc,  and  De  Coligny,  with  the 
fame  infamy  as  appertains  to  Jean  Bon-homme  and  his  villainous 
ragamuffins,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI;  or  to  eftimate  our  Hamp- 
den, Holies,  and  Sidney,  no  better  than  the  Tylers,  the  Straws, 
and  the  Cades. 

'  France  is,  in  our  apprehenfion,  no  longer  to  be  feared  by 
Great  Britain,  "  as  France,  nor  as  Jacobin  France,"  but  as  France 
with  her  colonies  reftored  to  her,  and  left  in  peaceable  pofTeffion  of 
the  Low  Countries;  to  add  three  million  of  fubjecls  to  her  dimi- 
nished population;  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  herfelf,  the  traffic 
and  toil  of  thofe  territories  : — to  cut  off  abfolutely  all  accefs  to  us, 
with  South  Germany  and  Switzerland;  to  open  the  Scheldt — reT 
found  an  emporium  at  Antwerp  —  keep  Holland  in  fubjeclion  —  ex- 
tend her  coafting  navigation  —  and  approximate  her  domain  to  the 
Baltic  countries,  from  whence  fixe  draws  her  naval  ftores. 

*  Fidelity  to  our  ally,  the  emperor,  lays  us  under  an  obligation 
to  ftruggle  for  a  recovery  of  what  has  been  taken  from  him  during 
our  partnership  in  the  conteft.  The  fteady  and  intrepid  conduct,  of 
that  prince  makes  fome  amends  for  the  recreant  defection  of  others; 
who,  while  the  French  democrats  are  bufy  ro  excite  hatred  towards 
them  in  cnt  half  of  Europe,  take  infinite -pains,  by  their  crpiich- 
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ftTg  timidity,  to  infpire  the  remaining  half  with  a  moft  humiliating 
Contempt. 

*  But  is  it  merely  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  an  erripefor  of  Ger- 
many, that   we  are   to   continue  the  war  ? — Certainty  not.     The 
meafure  is  become  indifpenfibly  requifite  for  the  prefervation  of 
ourfelves,  and  our  pofterity.     We  are  aware  of  the  maxim,  often 
repeated,  and  founded  on  very  learned  clafiical  authority,  that  "  A 
bad  peace  is  preferable  to  the  moft  fuccefsful  War."     It  far  from 
applies  to  the  prefent  purpofe;  for  by  fuch  terms  as  the  French  re- 
public now  indicates  a  difpofitiort  to  liften  to,  our  ruin  muft  fol- 
low :  whereas,  by  prr>  fuing  the  war  with  fuccefs  (and,  if  our  means 
are  well  employed,  we  perceive  no  gloomy  perfpective  of  the  re- 
verfe)    we  fecure  a   permanent  tranquillity,  probably  for  ages  to 
come.  —  Dictators  aboard  our  fhips,  We  choofe  the  field  of  conten- 
tion for  our  armies  ;  and  there  is  this  material  difference  between 
conquefts   made  by  the  enemy,  and  our's —  that  what  they  have 
won  by  the  campaigns  of  Flanders,  and  en  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meufe,  in  1794  and  1795,  and  kept  at  an  im'rhente  coll:  of 
blood  and  treafure  during  1796,  they  may,  and  it  is  moft  likely 
tttey  will,  lofe   again  in   1797  or  179S.     One  battle  fhall  w reft  a 
fceptre  out  of  the  hand  of  a  king  or  an  emperor,   which  the  next, 
by  the  ordinary  fortune  of  war,  fhall  reftOre  :  but  li  is    ;  >  longer 
m  the  chances  of  battle  to  wreft  from  the  grafp  of  Albion  the  trident 
of  Neptune;  fuch  is  the  invincible  afcendancy  we  have  eftabliflied 
on  the  main;  and,  while  we  rule  the  waves,  the  French  colonies  in 
either  India  muft,  confequently,  if  we  pleafe,  be  our's. — An  ifland 
fortuitouflv,  and  through  negligence  on  our  part,  like  Guadeloupe, 
recaptured,  aniwers  no   better  end  to  France  than  to  add  to  the 
heavy  load  already  on  her  finances,  and  to  bury  garrifon  upon  gar- 
rifon, from  epidemic  difeafes,  fo  frequent  under  the  tropical  cli- 
mates;  nor  can  file  look  for  any  beneficial  return,  not  a  fingle  vef- 
fel  with  the  produce  of  Guacialoupe  having,  in  two  years,  found 
its  way  fafe  home  to  Europe.'     p.  62. 

We  {hall  flop  here  to  obferve  that  the  author  feems  to 
have  forgotten  that  Englifh  lives,  no  lefs  than  French,  have 
been  fubje^ted  to  the  fame  dreadful  -faorifice,  and  in  a  (tilt 
greater  proportion.  In  bartering  Engiiih  Jives  for  rum,  fugar, 
and  cotton,  who  will  fay  that  we  have  been  the  gainers  ?— * 
Our  author  continues — - 

<  A  nominal  peace  with  France,  which  is  the  only  "one  yet  in 
view  with  the  republic,  would,  in  fad,  be  a  fnort  and  jealous  'fuf- 
nenfion  of  hoftiiitir:s  ;  and  if  fuch  a  peace  were  concluded,  it 
would  be  infanity  in  Great  Britain  to  difarm  ~  (lie  muft  ftill  main- 
tain, grievous  as  her  burthens  are,  a  heavy  war  expenditure. 
■  «-■  A  maritime  armiftice  (for  no  more  would  it  in  fact  prove)  is 
the  mod  perilous  pofi  ion  in  which  we'ean  be  placed — the  only 
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by  which  our  enemies  can  be  made  able  to  face  us  again  at  Ten. — •: 
Wfl  are  not  now  to  fpeak  of  the  impolicy,  or  the  fagacity —  the 
juftice  or  injuftice,  of  firlt  undertaking  the  conteft  ;  but  to  reafon, 
and  to  aft  on  the  exifting  ftafe  of  affairs.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
vindicate  an  interference  with  the  internal  policy  of  any  other  coun- 
try, independent  as  ourfelves,  except,  r.s  in  this  cafe,  when  fuch 
internal  policy  is  found  to  operate  externally,  to  the  end  of  an  in- 
ordinate aggrandizement,  deftrucrive  of  our  welfare,  and  big  with 
the  moil  alarming  and  incalculable  mifchiefs.  'The  Britifh  mini- 
iters,  who,  if  Louis  XVI  were  ftill  feated  on  the  throne  of  France, 
had  fuffered  him  to  invade  and  over-run  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and 
give  laws  on  the  Scheldt,  without  inftantly  declaring  war  ;  or  with 
the  poltronerie  of  an  Acuda,  fhould  flirink  from  the  conflict,  and 
though  the  game  were  more  lofing  than  at  prefent,  agree  to  let  their 
country  pafs  under  the  yoke  of  the  republic,  ought  certainly  to  be 
impeached ;  and  would  deferve  a  much  worfe  fentence  than  the 
voyage  to  Botany-Bay. 

'  While  France  makes  the  mere  poffibility  of  retaining  the  Low- 
countries,  out- weigh  in  the  fcale  of  her  policy  the  fure  re-pofTeffion 
of  her  American  iflands,  fhe  gives  an  unequivocal  proof  of  her  in- 
tention to  continue  a  belligerent  and  turbulent  republic,  abandon- 
ing, for  the  fake  of  fo  monflrous  and  vagne  a  fcheme  of  ambition, 
many  of  her  mofi  confiderable  cities,  together  with  numberlefs 
bleilings  which  nothing  but  a  folid  peace  can  infiire,'     p.  68. 

Urged  by  the  interefting  nature  of  the  fubje£l,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
ufual  limits  in  the  review  of  the  work  before  us.  We  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  concluding  pages,  for  an  inter- 
efting account  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Robefpierrian  reign,  and 
a  variety  of  chara&eriftic  anecdotes  and  fa&s  which  have  not 
appeared  in  any  other  account  of  the  French  revolution. 
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A  Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.    William  Filt,   Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  on   a   National  Bank.      By  Edzvard  J  a.' ham,   D.D* 

Reft  or    of    Lincoln    College,     Oxford.      Zvo.      is.      Rivingtons* 

*797- 

4   T  AM  a  plain  man,  fimple  iri  my  manner,  and  blunt  in  my  -ex- 

-*■    predion.'     So  fpeaks  our  author  of  himfelf;  and  this  author 

is  head  of  a  learned  feminary,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  infufe  fo- 

lidity  of  reasoning,  elegance  of  tafte,  and   correctnefs   of  diclion,- 

iuio  the  rifing  generation.     We  prefume,  therefore,  that  he  mean* 

to 
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to  guard  his  pupils,  by  the  above  quotation,  from  making  his  prac- 
tice, a-nd  not  his  precepts,  the  bafis  of  their  conduct.  It  the  au- 
thor's title  had  not  been  affixed  to  the  work,  we  could  not  certainly 
have  adjudged  fuch  a  publication  to  a  patron  of  literature,  but 
muir.  have  given  it  to  fome  unfuccefsful  dabbler  on  the  ftock-ex- 
change.  The  learned  doctor  is  out  of  his  element  when  he  talks- 
of  currency,  circulation,  and  the  circulation  ef  currency.  He 
puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  fong  in  the  almanacs,  from  which, 
probably,  he  borrowed  the  idea  in  the  following  paragraph — 

*  When  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace  arrives  currency  will  flow 
back  into  our  ports  with  a  full  and  rapid  tide.  But,  in  the  interim, 
what  is  to  fupporl  the  necefTary  circulation  i  For  the  circulation  of 
currency  in  the  body  politic  to  enable  it  to  perform  all  the  functions 
and  operations  of  the  vaft  national  machine,  is  analogous  to  that  o£ 
the  blood  in  the  human  body,  by  which  it  is  fed  and  enabled  to 
perform  all  its  functions  with  health  and  vigour.  And  how  is  this 
currency  to  be  fupplied  to  keep  in  motion  the  wheel  of  circulation, 
which  keeps  in  motion  the  wheel  of  commerce,  which  feeds  the- 
national  refources,  which  fupply  the  national  revenues,  which 
furnifh  our  fupplies  by  fea  and  land,  which  alone  can  maintain  the 
war,  which  alone  can  enfure  us  fuch  a  peace  ?      p.  10. 

The  doctor's  plan  to  increafe  the  circulation  of  currency,  and 
currency  of  circulation,  is  confined  to  three  things —  iff.  To  a  na- 
tional bank,  which,  befides  a  variety  of  other  advantages,  is  to 
produce  half  a  million  clear  profit  to  the  nation,  and  to  put  mini- 
fters  to  the  trouble  only  ofvfigntM  between  feven  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  notes. 

*  But,  would  not  this  fuperfede  the  bank  of  England  ?  It  would 
be  a  fuperior  to  affift  and  to  fupport,  but  not  to  fuperfede  it,  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  that  expreffion.  Without  trenching  upon  the  char- 
tered rights  of  that  honourable  company,  it  would,  I  own,  and  I 
glory  to  own  it:  it  would  break  the  monopoly  of  the  bank  of 
England.  It  would,  I  own,  and  I  glory  to  own  it :  it  would  deli- 
ver the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and  the  refources  of  England 
out  of  the  power  of  the  bank  of  England.  It  would,  I  own,  and, 
glory  to  own  it :  it  would  make  the  government  of  England  inde- 
pendent upon  the  bank  of  England.'     p.  19. 

If  the  doctor  could  make  the  bank  independent  of  the  govcrn-- 
ment,  he  would  receive  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  the  proprie- 
tors. 

The  fecond  thing  to  be  done,  is  limply  to  gain  two  millions  and 
a  half  by  a  national  infurance  5  and  the  third  thing  (a  very  eafy  mat- 
ter !)  to  call  all  the  plate  in  the  kingdom,  above  a  certain  weight, 
into  the  mint.  By  this  mean  we  fecure  a  futneient  quantity  of  gold 
and  filyer  at  one  blow  ;  we  fend  people  to  the  braziers,  the  potters, 
•and  glafs  fhops,  for  new  utenfils  ;  and  then,  by  a  fwingir.g  rax  up- 
on 
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on  the  commodities  of  the  latter,  we  may  add  a  few  million*  n.<v* 
to  the  revenirc.  The  colleges  will  not  be  obliged  to  our  author  for 
his  fcheme  of  plate*feizing,  unlefs  they  are  meant,  by  the  one  ex- 
ception which  he  has  referved,  in  cafe  this  plan  is  adopted. 

JvVw  Circulating  Medium  :   being  an  Examination  of  the  Solidity  of 
Paper    Currency,   a%d  its  Ejfeds    on   the   Country   at   this   Cri/ii. 
,    §vo.     (id.     johnfon.      1797* 

A  circulating  medium  !  pretty  words  upon  an  exchange,  when 
gold  is  not  to  be  feen*  Moneys  or  money's  worth,  uled  to  be  the 
faying  in  former  times  ;  but  now,  if  money  is  not  to  be  had,  we  are 
to  make  fome  other  circulating  medium  :  that  is,  we  arc  to  give  to 
paper  an  ideal  value,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  mine,  without 
being  at  the  trouble  to  extract  the  ore*  This  laft  idea  is  well  ex- 
pofed  in  the  pamphlet  before  us;  and  indeed  the  whole  fnbjeft  h 
clear  to  a  man  of  common  confideration.  Vvhiift  paper  really  re- 
prefents  property  of  any  fort,  there  is,  in  many  cafes,  a  gnat  ad- 
vantage in  transferring,  by  its  means,  property  from  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  from  the  moment  that  the  connection  between  it  and  its 
reprefentative  is  either  deftrcyed  or  impaired,  a  grcal  deal  of  incon- 
venience muft  refult  to  fociety.  We  have  feen  the  experiment 
tried  on  a  large  fcale  in  France  and  America:  and,  according  to  th.2 
extent  in  which  the  fame  iyflem  is  adopted  in  other  nations,  pro- 
portional will  be  the  injury  which  they  fuftain. 

*  The  creation  of  paper  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  puliic 
fervice,  now  becomes  an  evil  of  portentous  and  probable  calcula- 
tion. The  bank,  feems  to  be  identified  with  government  3  if,  dif- 
daining  the  claims  of  its  creditors,  the  gold  in  Us  cqffers  was  at  the 
fervice  of  government,  furely  ito  notes,  iefs  precious,  will  not  be 
withholden.'     p.  19. 

The  Iniquity  of  Banking  :  ot\  Brtnk  Notes  proved  to  h°  an  Iniury  A* 
the  Public,  and  the  real  Caufe  of  the  pieferA  exoibitant  Price  of 
Provifions.     8w.      is.     Jordan.      1797. 

The  bankers  have  fuftained  a  greater  injury  by  the  lite  ftoppp.ge, 
than  they  can  pofiibly  do  from  the  fpeculations  before  us.  Like 
every  other  branch  of  trade,  banking  may  be  abuied  ;  but  it  is  not 
rieht  to  argue,  from  the  abufe  of  anv  thin?,  afrainift  Its  utilitv.  The 
prefent  difficulties  do  not  feem  to  us  to  take  their  rife  from  iniquity 
in  banking,  but  from  the  enormous  gains  which  monied  men  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  extorting  from  the  public,  by  the  fupport 
which  they  give  to  adminiftration.  The  intereil  of  money  in  tha 
public  funds  is  now  between  fix  and  feven  per  cent ;  consequent- 
ly monev  is  dearer  than  it  ufed  to  be;  and  yet  provisions  in  general 
bear  a  higher  value  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  We  muft 
therefore  look  to  fome  other  caufe  for  this  rife  in  provision,  than 
the  ufe  of  paper  inftead  of  cam,  of  which,  till  within  a  month  or 

twe, 
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two,  it  was  only  the  reprefentative,  and  for  which  at  any  time  ca(h 
was  to  be  had.  In  banking,  as  in  other  trades,  things  left  to  them- 
felves  will  find  their  proper  level.  At  times  a  country  banker  may, 
by  improper  fpeculations,  ruin  a  number  of  his  neighbours  ;  but 
this  happens  equally  to  the  hop  merchant,  the  grocer,  or  the  Weft 
India  merchant.  If  there  is  not  property  to  anfwer  notes,  the  re- 
ceivers muft  fuffer;  and  the  late  intimation  given  by  the  bankers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  will  promote  the  advice  recommended  at 
the  clofe  of  this  pamphlet,  namely,  that  all  gentlemen  mould  keep 
as  much  money  as  pofhble  in  their  own  pofleilion,  inftead  of  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers. 

POLITICAL. 

Meafures  recommended  for  the  Support  of  Public   Credit.     By  Cap- 
tain fames  Buvney.     4/0.      is*     Robinfons.      1 797. 

Peace  and  the  difmiflal  of  miniftry.  On  the  confidence  of  the 
proprietors  of  land,  there  is  a  bold,  but  not  lefs  true,  fentiment  ad* 
vanced — 

'  The  fupport  of  public  credit  is  equally  the  intereit  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  land  as  of  the  proprietor  of  flock.  The  landholder  may 
not  be  aware  how  much  his  interefl  is  implicated  ;  and  men  are  apt 
to  fay,  "  If  there  fhould  be  a  bankruptcy,  thank  God,  the  land  re- 
mains." I  fay  too,  thank  God,  that  the  land  remains  ;  and  that 
no  extravagance  of  mankind,  however  they  may  injure  the  produce, 
can  annihilate  the  land,  li  mankind  could  have  had  fuch  commit 
nication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  fun  or  of  the  moon,  or  with 
any  other  agents,  vifible  or  invifibie,  as  by  parting  with  territory 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  to  have  obtained  the  means  of  fupply-ing 
their  immediate  purpofes,  long  before  our  time  there  would  not 
have  been  a  foot  of  land  for  an  Englishman,  or,  probably,  for  a 
man  of  any  other  country,  to  have  been  born  upon.'     p.  13. 

Flan  of  Preparation  againjl  Invafion  :  propofed  by   Captain    James 
Burney,   of  his    Maj.-fy's    Navy.     Second    Edition  :   in    ivhidh   a 
material  Obieftion   to   the  Plan,  as   before  printed,   is  conjideved* 
and  provided  againfi.      \io.     td.      Robinfons.      1 797- 
Arm  and  exercife  the  people  in  their  parifhes.  —  The  plan  has 
been  adopted,  we  believe,  with  fuccefs  in   Switzerland';  but  hew- 
far  the  people  of  this  country  may,  with  any  due  regard   to  their; 
perfonal  liberties,  enroll  themfelves  under  Mr.  Pitt's  act,  and  fub- 
ject  themfelves  to  the  horrid  defpotifm  of  martial  laWj  is  another* 
queftion.  The  objection  from  the  expenfe  is  of  little  confequence  j 
another  objection  is  well  anfwered  by  the  author — 

*  Another  objection  which  I  have  heard  offered  againft  fuch  a 
plan  is,  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  arming  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  .the    difaffected    in  the    kingdom. 

Crit,  Rfiv,  Vol.  XX,  June,  1797.  Q_  Diflike 
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Diflikc  to  an  administration,  diSlike  to  a  government,  and  diSliketd1 
the  country  itfelf,  are  three  distinct  things.  Many  may  be,  and  in 
this  country  no  doubt  many  there  are,  who  may  be  charged  with 
the  firft,  but  who,  neverthelefs,  love  both  the  form  of  government 
and  their  country.  Miferable  indeed  muSr.  be  the  State  of  a  coun- 
try, where  the  people,  in  time  of  imminent  danger,  may  not  be 
truSted  to  defend  themfelves.  The  enquiry,  if  fuch  a  caufe  of  ap- 
prehenfion  really  exists,  or  the  occafion  of  fuch  a  caufe,  is  too  in- 
tricate to  enter  into,  and  fortunately  may  be  (hifted  from  the  prefent 
purpofe ;  for  whatever  fufpicions  there  may  be  of  difaffection,  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  arming,  is  obviated  by  the  people 
being  divided  and  exercifed  by  parifhes  ;  and  where  the  parifhion- 
crs  are  numerous,  they  may  be  exercifed  by  portions,  on  different 
days,  fo  that  each  (hall  be  out  one  forenoon  in  the  week.  In  fuch 
divifions,  and  where  men  do  not  choofe  for  thesifelves  who  fhall 
be  Stationed  on  each  fide  of  them,  there  cannot  exiSt  the  fmalleft 
probability  that  any  kind  of  combination  would  be  attempted,  or 
that,  if  attempted,  it  could  have  the  fmalleft  chance  of  fuccefs.'  p.  S. 

Regulations  of  PartC&ia!  Police,  combined  with  the  Military  and 
Naval  Armaments,  to  produce  the  Energy  and  Security  of  the 
•whole  Nation,  roufed  from  its  general  Torpor  by  the  Profpecls  of 
the  Diforder,  Pillage,  Crimes,  and  all  the  Dtfolation  and  Horror 
which,  without  fuck  Regulations,  may  be  the  Confequences  of  the 
determined  and  repeated  Efforts  of  France  to  invade  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Submitted  to  the  ferious  and  immediate  Conf dera- 
tion of  the  Legijlatures,  the  Government  sy  and  the  People,  iimo. 
is.     Owen.     1797. 

The  plan  of  parochial  police  recommended  by  this  fenfible  and 
difpaffionate  writer  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but,  we  apprehend,  would  be  dangerous  or  ufeJefs,  unlefs 
the  legislature  takes  into  its  previous  consideration  other  means  to 
promote  a  fpirit  of  unanimity  among  the  people,  than  have  hitheiv 
to  been  adopted.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  difaSfec- 
tion  in  the  nation  :  and  although  the  grounds  of  that  difaffection 
may  at  prefent  be  merely  the  fuSferings  incidental  to  an  unprofpe- 
rous  war,  and  therefore  removable  in  a  great  degree  by  a  peace, — ■ 
yet,  if  treated  with  contempt  and  branded  as  criminal,  it  certainly 
.would  not  be  very  wife  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  men  thus  ir- 
ritated. A  want  of  real  public  fpirit  is  the  greateft  calamity  which 
this  war  has  produced. 

plain  Thoughts  of  a   Plain    Man,   addreffed  to  the  Common  Senfe  of 

the  People  of  Great   Britain  :   with  a  few  Words,  en   paffant,   to. 

the  v.nco?nmon  Senfe  of  Mr.  Erfkine.      2vo.      is.   6d.    Bell.     1797. 

This  is  not  one  of  your  blunt  downright  honeft  men,  who  will 

fpeak  his.  mind,  let  who  will  fay  nay  to  him.     There  is  nothing  of 

plain- 
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piainnefs  in  the  pamphlet:  and  we  fee  no  reafon  for  calling  that  an 
addrefs  to  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  people,  which  is  nothing  but  a  ftu- 
died  defence  of  administration  in  every  part  of  its  conduct.  The 
old  cant  about  the  war  fhows  the  defigns  of  this  plain  author  very 
early  in  his  pamphlet — 

'  The  prefent  war,  however,  did  not  proceed,  as  {o  many  wars 
have  done,  from  the  rival  fpirit  of  jealous  nations,  from  the  wan- 
ton ambition  of  kings,  or  the  incapacity  of  minifters.  It  was  not 
a  war  where  the  real  interefts  of  a  people  were  to  be  facrificed  to 
the  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  the  vain  phantom  of  glory.  It  was  a 
war  of  protection,  not  merely  of  one  nation,  but  of  almoft  all  ci- 
vilized Europe,  again  It  a  people  who  had  declared  themfelves  the 
enemies  of  all  civili?.ation.  It  was  a  war  of  order  againft  confu- 
sion ;  of  civil  government  againft  anarchy  ;  of  freedom  againft  de- 
fpotifm  ;  of  religion  againft  infidelity ;  of  civilized  and  rational 
beings,  againft  a  favage,  a  cannibal  and  infenfate  people.'     v.  4. 

If  this  were  true,  what  is  to  become  of  mankind,  fince  the  infi- 
del party  has  been  every-where  victorious  on  the  continent,  and 
confequently  civilifation,  government,  and  religion,  are  to  give 
way  to  anarchy,  ferocity,  and  confufion  ? 

But  another  part  of  the  pamphlet  will  teach  this  plain  gentleman 
how  little  qualified  he  is  to  difcufs  thefe  political  queftions  — 

'  The  fufpenfion  of  paying  cafli  at  the  bank  in  exchange  for 
notes,  is  an  event  which,  fix  months  ago,  I  ihould  have  confidered 
as  the  paffing-bell  of  Old  England  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  grounded 
on  fuch  circumftances,  managed  with  fuch  /kill,  and  fupplied  with 
fuch  remedies,  as  to  encourage  the  nation  inftead  of  deprefiing  if. 
For,  as  the  quelling  an  infurre&ion  always  ftrengthens  the  arm  of 
government;  I  know  not  whether,  by  a  temporary  fufpenfion, 
credit  itfelf  may  not  be  fometimes  advanced.'     P.  65. 

Now  we  leave  our  plain  gentleman  to  compare  together  the  two 
paffages  which  we  have  quoted  :  and  if  he  has  been  fo  much  mif- 
taken  in  his  ideas  on  the  flopping  of  the  bank,  he  may,  perhaps,  on 
re-examining  the  firft  quotation,  find  equal  reafon  to  be  difiatisfied 
with  his  crude  notions  of  civilifation,  religion,  and  government. 
We  cannot  fubmit  this  confideration  to  his  plain  fenfe :  for  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  work  before  us  convinces  us  that  the  author 
muft  be  far  removed  from  the  character  of  a  plain  downright  man, 
and  that  he  would  be  much  offended  with  us,  if  we  did  not  o-jve 
mm  credit  for  confiderable  refinements  above  the  vulgar,  in  ftyle, 
language,  fenfe,  and  argument. 

Letter  to  a  Mini/ler  of  State,  on  the  Connexion  bet-ween  the  Political 
Syfem  of  the  French  Republid,  and  the  Syflem  of  its  Revolution. 
Tranflated  from  the  French  of  Mallet  Ju  Pan.  S<ro.  u.'  Lono- 
man.     1797. 

The  tranfiator  informs  us  that  this  letter  has  been  imputed  to 

Q_a  Mallet 
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Mallet  du  Pan :  and  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  tends,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  eftablifh  the  juftice  of  the  imputation.  Of  what  nature 
his  inquiries  may  have  been,  we  know  not ;  but  there  is  no  inter- 
nal evidence  to  prove  it  the  production  of  a  writer  *  diftinguifhed 
for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  juftnefs  of  his  views,  and  the 
acutenefs  of  his  obfervations.'  Indeed  we  have  our  doubts  whether 
it  be  bona  fide  a  tranflation.  The  turn  of  expreffion  is  far  from 
French.  It  appears  rather  to  come  from  an  imitator  of  Burke  (and 
Mallet  du  Pan  has  been  called  a  fecond  Burke);  and  its  object  is  of 
.ne  fame  tendency  with  the  Letters  of  that  gentleman  on  Regicide 
Peace.     A  fhort  fpecimen  fhall  fuffice — 

'  The  confequences  of  this  ftagnation  of  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  England  upon  her  induftry,  her  credit,  her  public  reve- 
nue, and  her  internal  repofe,  need  only  be  indicated  :  the  directory 
have  calculated  them  all.  And  while,  by  this  means^  they  relax 
the  main  fpring  of  Britifli  power,  they  inceffantly  attack,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  agents,  intrigues,  and  exertions,  the  fidelity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  inability  of  their  laws ;  the  fpirit  of  party  has  enlifted 
Under  their  banners,  and  poffibly  without  intending  it ;  one  ftep 
farther,  and  they  will  find  themfelves  in  alliance  with  thofe  eighty 
thoufand  jacobins  whofe  exiftence  has  been  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  who-are  nothing  more  than  eighty  thoufand  fervants  of 
the  directory.  Who  knows  even,  whether  plots  more  active,  more 
perfonal,  will  not  be  directed  againit  the  king  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  government  ?  Is  there  a  crime  of  which  the  pro- 
position, the  examination,  or  the  adoption,  may  not  be  daily  found 
in  the  political  ledger  of  the  adminifuators  of  the  republican  revo- 
lution ? 

'  In  fhort,  thefe  clandeftine  manoeuvres,  this  fatal  infection, 
whofe  progrefs  they  ftimulate,  are  the  firft  parallels  of  a  regular 
liege,  which  will  be  executed  by  the  mean3  of  defcents.  It  cer- 
tainly never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  directory  to  conquer 
England  as  William  the  Norman  did.  Their  object  is  to  fpread 
defolation  and  confufion  over  that  ifland.  They  hope,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  rally  around  their  ftandards,  when  once  fixed  on 
Britilh  ground,  all  the  banditti  and  incendiaries,  all  the  rogues  and 
difturbers  of  public  peace,  all  ambitious  men  who  are  deftitute  of 
morals,  and  the  indigent  who  are  averfe  from  the  reftraint  of  laws. 
Thofe  Irifh  defenders,  whom  they  juftly  call  their  brothers;  thofe 
defenders,  whom  general  Hoche,  in  his  proclamation,  paints  in  the 
fame  colours  that  Cato  of  Utica  employed  to  paint  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  are  nothing  more  than  highwaymen,  and  thieves  by  profef- 
iion.  The  men  of  property  in  England,  more  enlightened,  more 
attached  to  their  country,  than  men  of  a  fimilar  defcription  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  hitherto  oppofed  an  impenetrable  phalanx  to 
the  revolutionary  fpirit  of  profelytifm  ;  but  can  they  look  forward, 
without  fhuddering,  to  the  time  when  a  foreign  army,  commanded 
3  by 
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by  jacobins,  and  compofed  of  the  dregs  of  France,  ihall  give  the 
fignal  of  revolt,  and  lend  their  fupport  to  the  multitude  who  have 
no  property  ? 

'  To  ruin  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Anuria,  and  to  fubveit 
England,  are  the  two  grand  objects  of  the  directorial  policy,  at  this 
moment.  If  they  attain  this  object,'  even  imperfe&ly,  they  think 
themfelves  fure  of  eafily  fubduing  the  reft  of  Europe.'     p.  33. 

Strictures  on  Peace.  The  Eng}ijliman  and  the.'  Reformer,  a  Dia- 
logue.  By  Mr,  Dumt.  Svo.  6d.  Richardfon.  1796. 
The  Englifliman  doubts  whether  we  can  make  a  permanent 
peace  with  the  French  republic.  The  reformer  contends  for  a  new" 
order  of  things,  and  permanent  peace  to  all  the  world.  They  talk 
the  matter  well;  but  the  Englifliman  is  made  to  have  the  la  ft  word. 
On  a  fubjecl  fo  hackneyed,  we  may  be  excufed  from  entering  far- 
ther. 

4  Letter  to  the  Tars  of  Old  England.      By  Mr.  Pratt.      %vo.-  3,/.- 

Debrett.      1797. 
A  Letter  to  the  Britijli  Soldiers.     By  Mr.  Pratt.      2vo.      yl.    De- 

brett.  1797. 
In  thefe  publications  we  fee  little  to  commend  beyond  the  au- 
thor's good  intentions.  The  former  inculcates,  no  doubt,  very 
properly,  the  importance  of  fubordination ;  and  exhorts,  at  a  very 
feafonable  moment,  fuch  of  the  failors  as  may  have  been  milled  by 
defigning  traitors,  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  latter  very  juftly 
commends  the  fteady  loyalty  of  the  foldiers  at  this  period,  and 
bellows  a  well-timed  encomium  on  that  humanity,  for  which  we 
hope  the  Britifli  character  is  diftinguiflied  in  every  fituation. 

A  Difplay  of  the  Spirit  and  Defgns  of  thofe  ivho,  under  Pretext  of  a 
Rejorm,  aim  at  the  Subverfion  of  the  Conflitution  and  Government 
of  this  Kingdom.    IVith  a  Defence  of  Ecclefiaftical  Ejlablfanenls. 

.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Bennett,  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  in  Carlijh:  Svo. 
is.  Boards.     Richardfon.      1 796. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  there  was  nothing  too  abftird 
and  wicked  to  be  laid  to  its  charge  by  its  adverfaries:  —  our  author 
feems  to  have  made  the  heathen  writers  his  model,  —  and  there  is 
nothing  too  bad  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  modern  reformers. 
What  good  purpofe  this  can  anfwer,  we  do  not  fee  ;  but  hefides 
the  injuftice  to  our  countrymen,  the  writer  is  not  probably  aware 
that,  by  overcharging  his  picture,  he  deftroys,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  effect,  he  intended  to  produce.  At  the  clofe  of  his  book,  after 
defcribing  the  happinefs  of  this  country,  he  tells  us  that  he  '  would 
.not  be  underftood  to  mean  that  things  are  exactly  as  they  ought  to 
be/  Then  let  him  learn  to  bear  with  thofe,  who,  feeing  things  in  tne 
fame  light  with  himfelf,  may  wifh  to  alM  in  making  them  better, 

CU  We 
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We  are  apt  to  furpect  that  he  has  drawa  2)1  his  portions  from  locaj 
circumftances  :  but  even  if  the  chara&er  of  the  reformers  had  been 
as  he  wjfhes  to  make  it,  we  could  not  think  it  right  to  irritate,  in- 
ftead  of  appealing;  and  a  very  different  kind  of  conduct  might 
have  been  purfued  with  advantage  both  to  himfelf  and  the  public, 
if  he  had  attended  more  Carefully  to  his  own  rank,  given  in  the 
bottom  of  the  title-page,  *  minifter  of  the  gofpel.' 

A  Mirror  for  Princes,  in  a  Litter  40  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  By  Hampden.  Svtf.  is.  bd.  Jordan.  1797. 
Thoie  who  remember  the  Letter  to  the  Prince*,  pubiifhed  about 
two  years  ago,  may  be  told  that  this  Mirror  is  a  continuation  of 
the  fame  expoftulatory  advice,  written  with  fome  degree  of  ele- 
gance, though  the  ftyle  is  often  affectedly  pompous,  and  with  equal 
afperity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  appreciate  the  juftice  of  thefe  attacks. 
The  illuftrious  perfonage  who  is  the  object,  will,  we  hope,  have  the 
magnanimity  to  defpife  them  if  groundlefs,  and  to  remove  the  caufe 
of  odium,  if  confeious  that  it  exifts.  The  following  fentiment  we 
felect  for  its  general  application  to  perfons  of  high  rank — - 

*  It  is  jn  vain  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  enlarge  our-conftruc- 
tions  of  treafon  ;  that  we  have  fettered  fociety  with  new  fhackles  of 
authority ;  that  we  have  exerted  our  reafon  and  our  eloquence 
again  ft  the  new  philofophy,  if  our  doctrines  are  contradicted  by  our 
example.  There  is  a  jacobinifm  more  poifonous,  more  fubtle, 
more  deadly,  than  all  that  can  be  collected  from  the  dreams  of  the- 
orifts,  or  the  harangues  of  demagogues  —  it  is  the  jacobinifm  of 
princely  vices.'     p.  60. 

We  add,  may  France  be  the  laft  country  that  feals  the  truth  of 
this  remark  with  her  blood  ! 

Memoir,  of  Charette,  Chief  of  the  Royal  and  Ch'ifiian  Armies  in 
the  Interior  of  France  :  containing  Anecdotes  of  his  private  Life, 
and  Details  of  the  PVar  in  La  Vendee.  By  an  Emigrant  of 
Diftinclion.  Tranflated  from  the  French.  Svo.  is.  bd.  Jor- 
dan.     I  79/. 

This  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  Charette,  but 
rather  in  the  manner  of  the  French  eloges,  than  in  that  of  a  hiftori- 
cal  memoir.  The  object  was  certainly  not  unworthy  of  what  is 
faid  of  his  zeal,  valour,  and  humanity  ;  but  we  fufpect  that  the 
partiality  of  the  writer  has  given  a  colour  to  fome  circumftances 
more  favourable  than  can  be  vindicated  by  proof.  The  author  re- 
ports that  Charette  was  promifed  by  the  convention  to  have  the  fon 
of  Louis  XVI.  given  up  to  him,  and  that  the  death  of  the  young 
prince  induced  him  to  re  new  hoftilities. 


*  See  Crit.  Rer.  New  Ait.  Vol.  XJV.  p.  S34. 
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An  Accwnt  of  the  Origin  and  Progrtfs  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Ir.duftry,  in  the  Hundreds  of  On  gar  and  Harlow,  and  the 
Half  hundred  of  Walt  ham,  in  the  County  of  EJfex.  8vo,  is. 
Cadell  and  Davies.      1 797- 

The  plan  of  this  fociety  is  well  deferving  the  confideration  of 
the  leading  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  it  may  be 
carried  into  execution.  Similar  inftitutions  have  been  adopted  at 
Shrewfbury,  Lincolnfhire,  Rutlandfhire,  and  at  Glafgow.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  indigence,  by  encouraging  induftry  and  good 
morals.  Schools  are  eftablifhed  for  d  fferent  works,  and  premiums 
adjudged  to  thole  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  labour,  or 
by  bringing  up  their  families  in  a  decent  manner.  This  fociety  is 
yet  in  its  infancy  :  but  the  fubferiptions  for  its  fupport  are  liberai, 
and  the  attention  of  the  committees  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
inftitution,  bids  fair  to  render  it  a  permanent  good  in  the  diftrict 
where  it  is  eftablifhed, 

DRAMATIC. 

A  Cure  for  the  Heart- Ache  ;  a  Comedy,  in  five  Ails,  as  performed 
at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Covent-Garden.  By  Thomas  Morton,  Efq. 
B-jo.     is     Longman.      1797. 

The  heart-ache  mud  be  very  flight  which  this  comedy  can  cure. 
It  depends  for  its  effect,  like  moft  of  the  comedies  of  the  prefent 
day,  upon  the  life  thrown  into  it  by  the  exertions  of  the  actors, 
particularly  thofe  whofe  talents  lie  chiefly  in  farce.  The  charac- 
ters introduced  are  a  nabob,  lately  got  into  parliament, —  his  daugh- 
ter, proud,  vain,  and  fafhionable,  —  an  old  taylor,  who  has  left  off  bu- 
finefs  with  an  immenfe  fortune,  —  and  his  fon,  a  fpoiled  youth,  who 
runs  himfelf  into  difficulties  by  aping  the  follies  of  his  fuperiors, 
but  having  good  difpofitions,  reforms,  and  marries  the  young  wo- 
man he  was  engaged  to,  but  had  for  a  time  forCiken — An  old 
Encrlifli  baronet,  with  his  fon,  and  a  voung  ladv  whofe  fortune  had 
become  the  prey  of  the  rapacity  of  Vortex,  the  nabob,  are  the  fe- 
rious  characters  of  the  play,  if  character  can  be  applied  at  all  to 
/ketches  drawn  in  fo  loofe  and  inaccurate  a  manner.  What  little 
humour  there  is  in  the  piece,  is  chiefly  between  the  two  taylors, 
father  and  fon. 

The  Will :  a  Comedy,  in  fire  Acls.  As  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury-Lane.  By  Frederick  Reynolds.  $vo.  is.  Ro- 
binfons.      1 797. 

This  piece  is  very  flight,  and  has  little  pretenfions  to  nature  or 
probability  ;  the  moft  prominent  character  in  it  is  evidently  written 
with  a  view  to  our  beft  comic  actrefs ;  but  even  with  her  fafcinat- 
ing  powers,  it  has  not,  we  believe,  been  received  with  great  favour 
by  the  public, 

Q  4  RELI- 
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RELIGIOUS. 

A  Letter  to  William  Wilbetfoirce,  Efq.  on  the  Subject  of  his  lots 
Publication.  By  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Jefus* 
College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  2s.  Kearfley.  1 79  7. 
With  the  ftyle  of  this  author  the  public  is  well  acquainted  ;  and 
the  charges  which  he  brings  againft  his  antagonift,  are  of  a  very  fe- 
rious  and  a  very  important  nature.  We  difapproved  much  of 
fome  party  politics  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  ;  our  au- 
thor attacks  him  with  great  warmth,  and  we  cannot  fay  without 
appearance  of  reafon,  for  the  difagreement  between  his  religious 
ipeculations  and  political  conduct.  He  afks  him  to  reconcile  with 
his  '  looking  to  Jefus?  the  adherence  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  encouraging  of 
a  bloody  war,  under  the  impious  pretence  of  religion  ;  the  intole- 
rance ufed  towards  the  Diffrnters.  With  theie  points  we  had  nothing 
to  do  in  our  review  of  the  work ;  but  to  queftions  fo  warmly  put, 
we  leave  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  make  his  defence.  The  theological 
part  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  fyftem  is  treated  with  great  contempt,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  one  who  falls  as  much  fliort  cf 
the  creed  of  the  church  of  England,  as  the  other  goes  beyond  it ; 
and  as  far  as  criminality  is  to  be  attached  to  an  equal  deviation  from 
a  given  rule  by  excefs  or  defect,  they  will  ftand  equally  criminal 
in  the  fight  of  the  convocation.  There  are  obfeure  allufions  to  a 
hypocritical  companion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's,  which  few  will  com- 
prehend, who  is  laid  to  have  fixed  his  creed  ;  but  whofoever  he  is, 
if  his  character  correfponds  to  the  defcription  here  given,  we  regret 
that  he  Ciould  have  had  fuch  an  opportunity  for  the  exercife  of  his 
duplicity.  We  recommend  fincerely  to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce the  work  before  us,  and  to  the  evangelical  teachers  ;  for  by 
feeing  fo  forcible  an  attack,  they  may  perhaps  be  made  lefs  into- 
lerant, and,  on  a  due  comparifon  of  the  merits  and  failings  of  both 
authors,  moderate  their  theological  and  political  fyftems. 

Serjnons  preached  in  the  Parijli  Church  of  St.  John,  Manchejler .  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Clowes,  M.A.  Refi'or  of  the  faid  Church,  and  late 
Fellow  cf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  If  Svo,  is,  6d, 
Boards.      Rivingtons.      1796. 

The  fubjects  of  thefe  fermons  are— The  Fait  Day — Lent — Eaf- 
ter  day*—  Afcenfion-day — -Jefus  Chrifi,  the  Great  Houfeholder  — 
Putting  away  EviJ— Chrifrian  Perfection. 

The  ftyle  of  this  writer  is  almoft  as  myftical,  and  his  pages  as 
full  of  fpiritual  interpretations,  as  the  vifions  of  Jacob  Behmen,  or 
the  reveries  of  baron  Swedenborg.  We  muff  beg  to  be  excufed 
the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  particular  analyfis;  but  if  any  of  our 
readers  fnould  have  a  tafte  for  this  fpecies  of  allegorical  divinity,  we 
can  afllire  them  that  the  following  extract  will  be  found  a  verv  faith- 
ful fpecimen  of  the  Volume  before  us— 

«  It 
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s  It  has  been  already  fhewn,  in  Speaking  of  the  vineyard  plant- 
ed by  the  great  houfeholder,  that  every  regenerate  man  becomes  a 
church  or  houfehold  of  God  in  particular,  anfwering  in  all  refpecls 
to  the  church  or  houfehold  of  God  in  general. 

'  Of  confequence,  as  in  the  general  vine  yard  there  is  a  hedge  of 
diftincYion  and  feparation,  fo  it  is  alfo  in  the  particular  vinevard j 
and  every  real  member  of  the  church,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or 
not,  muff  of  necefhty,  as  being  an  individual  vineyard  of  the  great 
houfeholder,  be  encompafled  by  fuch  a  hedge. 

'  Poffibly,  beloved,  you  may  never  have  before  confidered  this 
SubjecT:,  nor  have  thought  about  this  fpiritual  hedge  in  your  own 
minds.  It  is  time  then  that  you  fhould  now  confkier  it,  bee  a  life,  as 
being  an  eternal  truth  declared  in  the  word  of  God,  it  mull  needs 
be  infinitely  interefting  and  inftrucYive  to  you,  as  to  your  eternal 
concerns. 

*  Know  then,  and  be  for  ever  perfuaded,  that  if  you  are  vine-* 
yards  of  the  Lord  in  particular,  or  in  other  words,  if  you  have  re- 
ceived his  word  of  eternal  life  into  \our  beans  and  underfhndings, 
your  minds  are  in  this  cafe  encom  palled  with  an  eternal  hedge  of 
feparation  and  diftinction,  whereby  you  are  manifeftly  and  ever- 
laftingly  discriminated  from  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  vineyard. 

'  By  virtue  of  this  hedge,  the  mark  of  the  eternal  God  is  in  your 
foreheads,  and  you  are  fealed  to  be  his  for  eternity.  You  art  the 
blefTed  flieep  of  his  heavenly  fold,  and  are  for  ever  fe  para  ted  from 
thofe  who  are  not  his  (beep.  '-They  are  not  of  the  world,"  faith  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  of  his  true  dikiples,  •'  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 
world." -Thus  alfo  he  faith  of  you,  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world."  Ye 
are  Separated  from  it's  vanities  and  vices,  from  it's  delufive  plea- 
sures, and  fleeting  uncertainties,  from  the  dazzling  Splendor  of  it's 
enchanting  glory,  and  the  no  lefs  dangerous  fear  of  it's  frowns  and 
reproaches.  And  ye  are  born  into  another  kingdom,  ye  belong  to 
another  family,  ye  are  the  members  of  another  houfehold,  ye  have 
higher  ends  of  life,  more  blefTed  hopes  and  expectations,  than  this 
world  can  fupply  you  with.  As  to  your  outward  man,  ye  muff 
indeed  ftiil  for  a  time  remain  and  acl  in  the  world,  and  for  a  time 
appear  like  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  vineyard  ;  but  as  to  your  in- 
ternal man,  ye  are  chofen  out  of  the  world,  ye  are  encompailed 
within  the  hedge  of  my  vineyard,  I  know  you  to  be  my  own,  and 
will  preierve  you  as  a  Separate  and  diftindr  people.'      p.  65. 

A  Summary  of  the  Hijhry,  Dotfrine,  and  D/Ja'/Ihic,  cf  Friends  : 
written  at  the  Dejire  of  the  JMeet:ng  for  S/tjferiiigs,  in  London. 
\%mo.      6d.      Phillips  and  Son.       1797. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  traft  which  gives  a  concife  and  im- 
partial account  of  the  doctrines  and  belief  of  the  Quakers,  whofe 
principles  are  often  miSreprefented  through  the  ignorance  of  thofe 
who  will  not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  them.     It 

would 
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would  be  a  valuable  fervice  to  the  public,  if  all  feels  were  to  gjve 
a  fimilar  account  of -their  peculiar  tenets.  Much  confufion,  and 
often  perfonal  mifchief,  arifes  from  the  want  of  accurate  informa- 
tion of  this  kind. 

/In  Appeal  to  Popular  Prejudice,  in  Favour  of  the  Jews  :  in  a  Let- 
ter, addreffed  to  a  Member  of 'Parliament.  %vo.  is..  Johnfon. 
1706. 

This  letter  is  addrefrd  to  the  member  of  parliament  who  flood 
forth,  though  unfuccefsfnlly,  an  able'  advocate  for  the  abolition  of 
the  flave  trade:  and  he  is  thence  fuppofed  to  be  an  advocate  for 
*  human  nature,  and  the  privileges  of  mankind.'  It  is  potfible  for 
a  perfon  to  be  deeplv  imprefled  with  the  diftreiTes  of  one  man  or 
fet  of  men,  and  callous  to  the  calls  of  humanity  from  other  quar- 
ters. It  is  poffible  to  be  zealous  for  the  abolition  of  flavery  in 
Africa,  and  to  countenance  meafures  which  fha'i  flied  more  Chris- 
tian blood  in  a  year  than  pagan  blood  in  flave-fhips  in  a  century. 
A  man  may  ftill  farther  be  zealous  for  fome  fpeeies  of  liberty,  be 
an  advocate  even  for  fome  degree  of  toleration,  yet  bigoted  in  other 
cafes,  fo  as  to  confine  his  Chriftian  love  folely  to  thole  perfons  who 
are  within  the  pale  of  his  peculiar  feft.  Such  is  the  lot  of  men 
when  they  aft  from  partial  views,  not  on  general  principles.  The 
great  law  of  our  religion  is  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power.  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  heretics,  have  all  a  claim  on 
our  benevolence.  But  how  few  Chriftians  can  digeft  this  expan- 
five  fyftem  of  benevolence  !  They  carv~  out  a  little  fpot  for  them- 
felves  :  and  if  they  do  not  join  in  aftive  endeavours  to  ruin  perfons 
of  the  defcriptions  above  mentioned,  they  rarely  will  lend  a  hand  to 
afiift  them  in  their  diitrefTes.  Such  a  conduft  is  unworthy  of  a 
Chriftian.  He  who  is  zealous  for  the  name  of  Chrift,  who  really 
looks  to  Chrift,  mufrfnow  it  by  imitating  the  peculiar  tendernefs  of 
our  Saviour's  character,  and  a  fpirit  of  unjverfal  benevolence.  The 
Tew3  are  our  brethren,  our  elder  brethren,  to  whom  the  oracJes  of 
God  were  firft.  confided.  They  are  flighted,  injured,  opprefled, 
rot  only  by  the  great  and  little  vulgar  in  this  nation,  but  by  thofe 
men  who  affeft  to  have  a  deeper  infight  into  Chriftianity  than  their 
brethren.  This  is  really  a  popular  prejudice,  and  a  deteftable  pre- 
judice :  we  are  happy  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  ftem  it  ;  and  if 
any  one  who  reads  the  fcriptures,  and  has  a  regard  for  them,  fhould 
join,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  in  this  bafe  and  vulgar  prejudice, 
we  recommend  to  him  the  arguments  in  the  work  before  us,  as  a 
gentle  remedy  to  fuch  a  difeafe. 

Pious    Memorials  ;  exemplifying   the    Power    of  Religion    upon    the 
Mind ;   in    the  Lives,  Sufferings,   and    Death,  of    many    eminent 
Chriftians ;  Jncient  and  Modern.    iirno.    "$s.bd.  Boards.  Vernor 
and  Hood.      i/9/. 
A  very  imperfeft  collection.     The  chief  of  them  are  tinctured 

with  enthufialm.  Three 
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fkne  Sermons  infcrihed  to  the  Friends  of  Peace,  Re^/on,  and  Reve- 
lation. By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  12,mo.  as, 
6d.     B„  and  J.  White.     1796. 

Of  thei'e  Sermons,  the  firft  and  laft  are,  for  the  mod  part,  of  a 
practical  nature ;  but  the  fecond  '  is  intended  as  an  antidote  to  fomc  » 
paffages  in  ..the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.'    We  extract  from  it  the 
following  obfervarions,  which  we  think  fenfible  and  juft  — 

4  The  French  do&rines  have  teemed  with  fa  many  atrocities,  and 
fuch  outrage,  that  I  am  furel  fhall  be  pardoned  the  digreilion  for  a 
moment,  while  I  enquire,  what  hasneverthetefs  made  them  lb  palat- 
able, and  fo  prolific  of  profelytes.  It  is,  brethren,  the  fentiments 
of  philanthropy  which  they  have  purloined  from  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem ;  and  to  difguife  whence  they  have  been  ftolen,  they  have  re- 
nounced their  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  and  their  faith  in  the  crofs- 
They  have  garbled  from  the  gofpel  fome  of  its  lovelieft  fentiments, 
and  its  mild  pacific  doctrines,  but  they  have  not  acled  upon  them. 
While  they  have  been  uttering  the  moft  amiable  maxims  of  peace, 
and  good  will  to  men,  which  were  firft  promulgated  by  the  hum- 
ble Jefus,  and  which  would  never  have  been  even  thought  of  with- 
out the  light  of  revelation ;  while  they  have  been  vaunting  thefe, 
they  have  been  furpafliiTg  the  moft  lavage  cruelties  of  the  moft  fa- 
vage  people ;  they  have  been  afpiring  beyond  the  barbarous  pro- 
fcriptions  and  accumulated  murders  of  Marius,  and  Sylla.  They 
have  made  the  mountains  of  carnage  in  the  devaluation  of  former 
ages  vanifli  into  imperceptible  fpots  in  the  loug  perfpeclive  of  their 
ferocious  defolation.  They  have  had  the  fentiments  of  the  gofpel 
in  their  mouths,  while  they  have  been  cutting  the  throat  of  all  reli- 
gion. With  the  breath  of  the  lamb,  they  have  blafted  the  altar, 
and  made  the  world  look  pale. 

4  Were  fome  new  Solon  to  appear  tipon  the  earth,  and  were  he 
afked  to  compofe  a  government  for  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  he  would 
not  fo  much  confider  what  was  the  beft  poffible  government,  as 
what  was  the  government  the  people  could  beft  bear;,  he  would 
ftudy  their  manners,  their  opinions,  their  prejudices,  their  vices; 
he  would  form  a  fyftem  which  fiiould  humour,  and  as  it  were  in- 
fenfibly  fmooth  away  the  one,  and  by  gentle  gradations  deftroy  the 
other. 

'  He  would  not  imagine  that  a  fyftem  of  unmixed  purity  would 
fuit  the  impureft  natures;  or  that  a  conftitution  of  fpeculative  un- 
mixed good  was  adapred  to  mortals,  in  whofe  very  nature  there  is 
fuch  a  mixture  of  evil.  He  would  judge  that  the  violent  pallions 
which  at  times  tempeft  the  frame  of  man  will  be  perpetually  pro- 
ducing commotions  and  confufion,  unlefs  governments  be  efta- 
blifhed  with  a  ftrong  coercive  energy  ;  the  energy  not  merely  of 
fluctuating  and  tranfient.  but  of  permanent  hereditary  power.  The 
force  mult  not  only  be  ftrong,  but  impregnable  to  the  fudden  exr 
plofions  of  popular  outrage  ;  and  invelted  not  in  ephemeral,  but  in 

durable 
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durable  magiflrates.     There  rauft  be  a  fteady  vigour  in  the  arm 
rliat  hurls  the  thunder  on  the  guilty  head. 

'  Where  there  is  power  there  flioukl  be  permanence  ;  attd  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inconltarcy  of  the  popular  temper  fhould  be  the  per- 
inancnce  of  the  conftituted  powers.  This  will  be  evident  from  a 
proper  attention  to  the  frequent  commotions  and  tempefts  in  thofe 
popular  governments  where  all  hereditary  power  has  been  difclaim- 
ed,  and  there  is  a  conftant  change  in,  public  trufts,  and  a  conftant 
iiicc'eiuon  of  public  functionaries.  The  frequent  fhifting  of  the 
magiftrate  in  fome  meaiure  vilifies  the  office;  keeps  the  public  mind 
in  a  perpetual  ferment;  and  difpoies  it  to  frequent  tumults,  and  de- 
finitive agitations. 

.  '  Where  is  power  there  fhould  be  authority  ;  or  otherwife  the 
power  itfelf  will  lofe  half  the  force  and  vigour  of  its  operations, 
power  and  authority,  though  often  confounded,  are,  in  reality,  very 
diftinct  things.  Power  is  phyfical  force ;  acts  by  mechanical  im- 
pulfion,  and  operates  on  the  will  by  the  fears :  but  authority  is  ra- 
ther a  moral  force;  which  rules  at  pleafure  the  voluntary  powers  by 
its  fafcinating  fway  over  the  affettions  and  the  heart. 

'  Where  power  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  motion  ;  where  it  is  con- 
ftantly  fluctuating  here  and  there,  from  this  to  that,  and  that  to  this; 
no  time  is  left  for  refpecl:  to  take  root,  or  for  authority  to  be  efta- 
bli filed.  The  way  to  the  heart  is  long  and  intricate  :  and  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  a  year.  It  mull  refult  from  a  long  courfe  of  pub- 
lic fervices,  a  long  experience  of  fidelity  in  office,  and  of  love  for 
the  public  welfare.  This  cannot  be,  in  the  motley  rotations,  the 
puppet- ihow  of  republicanism  ;  in  which  public  caprice  is  conti- 
nually pufhing  one  on  the  ftage,  and  driving  another  off;  where  no 
magiftrate  is  long  fhttionary  ;  where  chance  does  more  than  choice; 
intrigue  more  than  virtue  ;  where  the  mere  exhibition  of  vigour  and 
ability  is  the  fignal  for  diitruft ;  and  where  a  vigilant  and  wife  ex- 
ertion of  delegated  power,  which  at  all  goes  againft  the  popular  hu- 
mour of  the  moment,  excites  againft  integrity  the  cries  of  treafon, 
and  the  clamours  of  ufurpation.  The  individual,  driven  from  his 
poft  by  the  torrent  of  public  fury,  is  either  exiled  from  his  friends 
and  his  home,  or  made  to  expiate  his  virtue  in  his  blood. 

4  It  might  be  uncharitable  to  fay  that  one  government  fofters 
crimes  more  than  another;  but,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
reprefentative  fvfteni,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  vaunted  by  the 
afla$ns  of  the  peace  of  nations,  muft  by  its  very  nature  oenerate 
and  fuller  a  multitude  of  designing  agitators,  who  are  the  worft  of 
criminals,  and  the  moft  deilructive  to  public  happinefs  and  public 
virtue.  They  are  foftered  by  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  the  profpeft 
of  impunity;  by  the  inceliant  fermentation  of  evil  humours  which 
darken  the  atmofphere  of  republican  politics  ;  by  the  fluctuations 
of  power,  the  inftabiiity  of  magiftrates,  and  the  general  relaxation 
and  disjunction  of  the  conftituting  parts  of  evcrv  commonwealth. 

*  But 
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i  But  hereditary  government  is  exempt  from  tbefe  evils.  The 
political  atmofphere  is  more  calm  and  pure.  The  ftability  of  the 
magiftrate  corrects  and  controuls  the  proverbial  inftability  of  the 
people.  Power  long  confolidated  in  the  fame  families  cannot  be 
eafily  fhaken ;  and  refpedl  long  fliowed  will  not  be  readily  tranf- 
ferred.'     p.  52. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  this  fpecimen,  that  the  writer 
thinks  with  energy ;  and  if  he  could  occafionally  lop  off  from  his 
ftyle  fome  puerile  ornaments,  and  florid  redundancies,  it  would 
polTefs  more  animation,  and  approach  much  nearer  than  it  now 
does  to  genuine  elegance. 

True  Patriotifm  ;  or,    Zeal  for  the  Public.  Good,  characlerifed  in  a 
Difcourfe,  tr (inflated from  the  French  of  the  great  Saurin.  Adapt- 
ed to  the  prefent  alarming  Crifls,  and  to  the  late  General  Fa/1.   In- 
foiled  to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart.      Svfi.      is.      Griffiths.    1797. 
The  tranflator  deprecates  the  feverity  of  criticifm,  becaufe  the 
tranflation  was  made  in  hafte  ;   but  he  threatens  the  public  with  an- 
other fermon,  if  the  prefent  fliould  defray  the  neceflary  expenfes  oi' 
publication.  Whether  this  pays  the  expenfe  or  not,  we  recommend" 
to  him  to  defer  his  next  publication  till  he  fhall  have  had  iufficient 
time  to  do  the  original  that  juftice  which  it  deferves. 

Miniflers  of  the  Gofpel  IJ'itneffs  for  Chrifl,  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Rev.  jolin  Carver,  B.L.  L.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  at 
his  Vifltation,  held  in  the  Parifh  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  South- 
ivark,  Ocl.  §th,  1796.  By  Jr.  JVinkivorth,  Chaplain  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's, Southtvark  ;  and  heilurer  of  St.  Paul's,  Shadvjell.  Pub-' 
liflied  at  the  Reque/1  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  others  of  the  Clergy 
then  prefent.      Svo.      is.     Dilly.      1796. 

Some  very  ufeful  obfervations,  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  latter  part  the  conduct  of  France  is  alluded  to  :  but 
the  mifapprehenfions  which  might  have  arifen  from  an  expreffion  in 
the  text,  are  very  properly  corrected  in  in  the  following  note  — 

*  The  author  wifhes  to  be  underftood  as  not  vindicating  the  mum- 
meries  of  popery ;  for  he  confide rs  the  folly  of  that  profeffion,  to- 
gether with  the  profligacy  of  the  priefthood,  among  the  chief  but 
remote  caufes  of  the  revolution.  But  what  he  condemns,  is  the 
abrogation  of  every  thing  that  bore  the  femblance  of  religion  both 
good  and  bad;  and  the  introduction  of  principles  and  rites  totally 
repugnant  to  revelation  and  good  order.  The  facrifice  of  the  mafs 
might  have  been  put  down,  without  the  exaltation  of  the  Goddefs 
of  Reafon ;  the  dreams  of  purgatory,  without  confidering  death  as 
an  eternal  flcep ;  the  obfervance  of  a  multiplicity  of  holidays,  with' 
out  the  abolition  of  a  commanded  fabbath ;  the  worfhip  of  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  without  the  elevation  of  a  living  idol, 
which  they  call  the  Goddefs  o^Liberty.  However,  what  has  hap- 
pened 
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pened  in  France,  affords  an  important  leflbn  to  the  clergy  of  all 
countries  and  communities,  viz.  to  beware  how  they  adopt  fpuri- 
ous  principles,  and  how  they  degrade  their  facred  function  bv  dif- 
folute  manners.  •  They  are  intended  for  public  utility,  and  therefore 
ought  to  fpeak  and  aft  as  the  fervants  of  God,  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind.'      p.  29. 

Confolatcy  Views  of  Chriftianity.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel 
in  Princes  Street,  Weftminjler,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  27,  1796,  upon 
Occafion  of  t/ie  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kippis,  "who  departed  this 
Life  on  the  l  Jtk  Day  of  the  fame   Month,  in  the  Seventy-fecond 

'  Year  of  her  Age.  By  Thomas  Jervis.  PubVJIied  by  the  Reauejl 
c/  the  Executors.     %vo.      is,     Robinfons.      1796. 

Thefe  Views  were  presented  to  the  audience  from  a  text  fuggeited 
by  the  deceafed.  They  made,  we  doubt  not,  a  proper  impreffion ; 
and  this  impreffion  may  be  properly  renewed  by  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Kippis  in  the  clofet.  To  others*  perhaps,  the  djfcourfe  will  not  be 
fo  interesting. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Ajfizes  /widen  at  Wijhech,  before  Edward 
GwHIim,  Efq.  Chief  Jujiice  of  the  Ijle  of  Ely,  the  %Ztk  July 
1796.  By  James  Nafmith,  M.  A,  Re  dor  of  Levering  ton.  Svo. 
is.     Cadell  a>:d  Davies.     1 796. 

An  affize  fermon,  which,  having  been  once  preached,  had  fully 
done  its  duty* 

MEDICAL. 

An  Hiforical  and  Practical  Treat ife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe  ;  dedi- 
cated to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Qjieenfbury .  Illuftrated  with  fame 
remarkable  Cafes;  being  the  Refult  <f  fifteen  Years  extenfve 
Praclice  in  this  Metropolis  :  together  with  Obfervations  on  a  late 
Publication  of  Dr.  Buchans,  on  this  Complaint  :  in  which  his 
Principles  are  candidly  examined,  and  clearly  refuted.  In  this 
IVork  is  laid  down  a  Mode  of  Prevention,  which,  if  univerfally 
adopted,  will,  in  afezv  Years,  annihilate  this  inveterate  Difeafe* 
By  C.  B.  Godfrey,  M.  D.     §vo.     2s.   (id.     Symonds.     1797. 

There  have  been  of  late  years  publiflied,  on  this  and  other  medi- 
cal fubjefts,  pamphiets  of  fo  equivocal  a  defcription,  that  it  has 
been  difficult  to  fuppofe  they  were  written  for  any  better  purpofe 
than  to  introduce  their  authors  into  a  more  lucrative  line  of  prac- 
lice. In  this  view,  the  felf-made  phyfician  may,  perhaps  not  un- 
juftlv,  think  his  book  of  as  much  confequence  as  many  others 
that  are  functioned  with  names  of  more  fterling  reputation.  Now 
if  this  be  the  cafe,  practitioners  of  real  character  who  defcend  to 
ihefe  arts,  may  thank  themfelves  for  the  difgrace  of  being  attacked 
by  fuch  Scavengers  in  the  art  as  Dr.  Godfrey. 

Attend,  reader,  to  the  following  fpecimtfl  of  this  PraflicalTi'Qa.- 
tife  on  the  Venereal  D'fcafc  ! 

1  Order 
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€  Order  is  the  fence  and  defence  of  fociety.     This  order  fubvert- 
ed,  the  fence  is  broken  down,  and  the  weapons  of  defence  wrefted 
from  it  by  anarchy.     Is  this  a  Hate  to  acquire  knowledge  in  ?  Is 
this  an  age  to  open  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  defpotifm  of  pow- 
er,—  to  the  arts  of  prieiicraft  ?  An  ^ge  that  makes  — 
'  Rebellion,-—  virtuous, 
'  Loyalty,  —  a  crime. 
*  Religion,  —  a  farce. 
Indiscriminate  massacre,  —  the  road  to  liberty  and 


1 


equality. 


Proscription,  — political  precaution. 
i  Confiscation, — ways  and  means. 
*  Invasion  of  neighbouring  territories,  accompanied  with 
all  the  mercilefs  depredations  of  Calmuck  Tartars,  —  a  dijfemination 
of  the  glorious  blejfngs  of  liberty  and  equality. 

'  AND 

'  Fb  a  t  E  r  n  i z  a  t  i  o  n ,  or  the  fraternal  embrace  —  Squeezing 
to  death  !  !  V     p.  28. 

Ye  Brodums  I — ye  Solomons  !  — ■  ye  Meyerfbachs,  and  Martin 
Vanbutchels !   hide  your  diminifhed  heads  ! 

Defer  ip  the  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  treating  Old  Ulcers  of  the 
Legs.  By  Thomas  Bayntony  Surgeon,  of  Brijlol.  Svo.  %s.  6d. 
Robinfons.      1797. 

For  the  cure  of  old  ulcerated  legs,  this  writer  prcpofes  a  new  and 
effectual  method.  —  If  this  propofal  was  really  practicable,  both  the 
profeffion  of  furgery,  and  mankind  in  general,  would  be  indebted  to 
the  inventor  of  it.  —  We  are  fearful  that  many  cafes  will  be  found 
in  the  courfe  of  practice,  which  are  too  intimately  connected  with 
a  o-eneral  difeafed  frame  to  admit  of  relief  from  anv  mechanical  or 
topical  aid  ;  and  of  this  clafs  is  the  method  recommended  in  the 
prefent  treatife.  —  We  are  very  glad  to  congratulate  the  author  on 
the  reafonablenefs  of  his  plan,  and  alfo  to  obferve  many  phyfiolo- 
gical  deductions  in  the  courfe  of  his  treatife,  which  difplay  consi- 
derable acutenefs.  of  mind — 

*  About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1792,  after  having  ex- 
perienced repeated  difappointments  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
permanent  cures  for  fome  patients,  with  whom  I  had  taken  more 
than  common  pains,  and  for  whom  I  had  tried  reft  in  a  horizontal 
polture,  exercife,  precipitate,  bandages,  and  every  other  remedy  I 
was  acquainted  wich,  that  authors  had  recommended,  both  alone, 
and  conjoined  with  the  moft  approved  internal  medicines  :  I  deter-, 
mined  on  endeavouring  to  bring  the  edges  of  thofe  ulcers,  that 
might  in  future  be  placed  under  my  care,  nearer  together,  by  means 
of  flips  of  adhefive  plaifter ;  having  frequently  had  occasion  to  ob- 
ferve, that  the  probability  of  an  ulcer  continuing  found  depended 
much  on  the  fize  of  the  cicatrix  that  remained  after  the  "cure  appear- 
ed 
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cd  to  be  accomplifhed  :  and  well  knowing  that  the  natural  fhiel4  of 
the  p.irt,  the  true  (kin,  was  a  much  more  fubftantial  fupport  and 
defence,  as  well  as  a  better  covering,  than  that  frail  one,  that  is 
obtained  by  the  afiiftance  of  art  in  the  common  methods  of  cure.' 
P.  7. 

We  are  fenfible  of  the  efficacy  of  our  author's  method  in  many 
fpreading  ulcers,  where  the  integument  and  the  furrounding  folids 
are  in  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  ftate  ;  and  we  would  advife  the  prac- 
tical furgeon  to  read  his  treatife.  —  The  ufeful  part  of  his  informa- 
tion might,  however,  have  been  condenfed  into  a  much  fmaller 
fpace  ;  and  his  general  obfervations,  which  are  too  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  fubjetft  of  the  treatife,  might  have  been  omitted 
with  no  great  difadvantage  to  the  reader,  and  with  fome  benefit  to 
the  author. 

POETICAL. 

The  Epi/lle  of  Horace  to  the  Pifos,  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  tranflated 
into  Englijh  verfe.   By  William  Clubhe,  L.  L.  B.  Vicar  of  Brande- 
fony  Suffolk,     dfto.     is.  6d.     Rivingtons.      1797. 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  has  been  fo  often  tranflated  and  imitat- 
ed, that  it  is  become  almoft  as  familar  to  the  Englifh  as  to  the 
claffic  fcholar ;  and  a  new  verfion  of  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  attract, 
much  attention,  except  it  acquired  new  fait  and  poignancy  by  a 
fkilful  adaptation  to  modern  incidents  and  modern  publications. 
This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  performance  of  Mr.  Clubbe,  which  is 
merely  a  tranflation,  as  literal  as  the  rules  of  verfe  will  allow,  and  not 
diftinguifhed  either  for  elegance  or  fpirit.  In  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  confidered  as  fufficient  if  they  ferve  as  innocent 
amufements  for  the  author.  We  fliall  juft  remark  that  nvoe  and 
too  are  bad  rhymes,  and  that  the  rhymes  of  the  following  triplet  are 
"Worfe — 

\  No  matter,— be  my  office  like  the  hone, 
Which  gives  a  fharpnefs,  tho'  itfelf  has  none, 
To  edge  and  fpirit  other  poets  on. 

Fugitive    Pieces.     By  Fiances  Green/led.      2vo.     Is.    feived.      Sy- 

monds.      1796. 

The  following  account,  which  is  given  in  the  Preface,  of  the  oc- 
fion  of  this  publication,  while  it  precludes  all  criticifm  on  our  part, 
mil  no  doubt  raife  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  favourable  prepof- 
feflion  towards  the  author,  who  has  found  means  to  improve  and  adorn 
her  mind,  without  quitting  the  humble  Ifation  affigned  to  her  by 
providence  ;  and  from  whofe  continuance  for  fo  long  a  time  in  one 
familv,  (an  inftance  too  rare  at  prefent)  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  duties  of  it  were  faithfully  and  honourably  difcharged.  She  has 
a  right,  therefore,  to  her  motto — *  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle 
trade.'     She  fays— « 

«  Her 
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*  Her  filiation  in  life  is  that  of  a  fervant,  the  duties  of  which 
Nation  fhe  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil  in  the  bed  manner  a  precarious 
Hate  of  health  would  permit.  In  this  capacity  (lie  has  lived  more 
than  twenty  vears  in  one  family,  now  relident  in  Maidftone,  where 
many  of  the  following  pieces  were  written  at  different  times,  with- 
out tire  leaft  intention  of  their  appearance  in  public. 

*  Some  of  thefe  productions  were  fhewn  by  a  friend  to  a  wo:  thy 
and  refpcctable  clergyman,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  who  enquiring 
into  the  circumflances  of  the  writer,  and  being  informed,  that  me 
had  an  infirm  and  revered  parent,  upwards  of  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  to  whom  file  wifhed  to  render  fome  afTiftance,  inftantly  form- 
ed the  benevolent  uefigii  of  publishing  them  by  fufcription  ;  begin- 
ning the  fubfcription  himfelf,  and  foiiciting  the  names  and  interefl 
of  his  friends.'      p.  v. 

L     A     W. 

Reflections  on  the  Advantages  dud  D '/advantages  attending  Commif- 
jions  rf  Bankrupt  cv  ;  clearly  pointing  out  hi-htn  they  may  be  benejicial 
or  prejudicial  to  Creditors.  And  ivhen  they  are  beneficial,  or  hurtful 
to  the  unfortunate  Bankrupt.  A  IFork  calculated-  for  the  Perufal 
and firious  Attention  of  every  Merchant,  Tradefman,  or  Monied 
Man  in  the  Kingdom.      Svo.      is.      Boag. 

Thefe  reflections  are  calculated  for  the  perufal  of  thofe  perfons  to 
whom  the  title-page  informs  us  they  are  particularly  addrefied.  We 
regret  that  fo  much  blame  fhould  be  thrown  on  attornies  :  for  we  are 
perfuaded  that  there  are  many  honourable  men  in  that  profeflion  : 
but  it  is  certain  alfo  that  the  bankrupt  laws  do  frequently  give  bad 
men  an  opportunity  of  turning  them  to  their  advantage.  Yet  the 
writer  fho'uld  have  confidered  the  extent  of  our  trade ;  and  then  pro- 
bably he  might  have  found  that  the  number  of  perfons  lufFenng 
under  the  abufe  of  the  laws  is  not  fo  great  as  he  apprehends.  A 
humane  man  will  neither  fend  a  debtor  to  prifon,  nor  fue  out  a  corn- 
million  of  bankruptcy,  unlefs  he  is  driven  to  thefe  terrible  expedients 
bv  fome  very  urgent  necelii.v. 

A  Letter  to  Ullliam  Garrozu,  Efq.  on  the  Sub/eel  of  his  illiberal 
Behaviour  10  the  Author,  on  the  Trial  of  a  Caufe  (Ford  againjl 
Pedder,  and,  others,)  at  the  Lent  AJizcs,  1 796,  held  at  KingJiont 
in  the  County  of  Surrey.  I'lth  an  Apology  for  its  Publication,  to 
Sir  Beaumont  Hot  ham,'  Lint,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his  Maje/ly's 
Exchequer,     By  Matthevj  Cmcanen,  jun.      8vo.      6.7.      Jordan. 

The  detail  of  this  difpute  is  not  very  interefling  to  the  public  : 
but  to  the  profellion  it  is  important  that  no  man  fhould  obtain  fuch 
pofieflion  of  the  ear  of  the  court,  as  to  be  able  to  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  his  inferiors  with  impunity.  According  to  Mr.  Concanen's 
itatemem,  Mr.  Garrow  has  very  grofsly  injured  him,  and  in  a  place 
where,  although  his  character  ought  to  appear  in  the  mod:  favour- 
able light,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himfelf.  lie,  there- 

Cjut.  Rtv.  Vox,  XX.  Junt%  1797.  K.  fore, 
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tore,  makes  this  appeal  to  the  public  :  and  if  what  he  afTerb  be  not 
difproved,  humanity  obliges  us  to  wifli  that  he  may  not  make  his 
appeal  in  vain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Original  Letters,    Zs'c.   of  Sir    John  Falfiaff  and  his  Friends ;   tme 

jirji  made  Public  by  a  Gentleman,  a  Defendant  of  Dame  Quickly, 

Jrom  genuine    Manufcripts  which  have  been  in  the  Pojfejjion  of  the 

Q_uickly    Family    near    Four    Hundred   Years.       l2mo.       v«    6V~ 

Boards.     Robinfons.      1 796. 

The  humourous  characters  of  Shakfpeare  have  feldom  been  fuc- 
eefsfully  imitated.  Dr.  Kenrick  wrote  a  play  called  Falftaff's- 
Wedding,  in  which  he  introduced  the  merry  knight  and  his  com- 
panions :  but  the  peculiar  quaintnefs  of  the  character  was  loft  by 
being  funk  in  modern  wit.  The  author  of  the  little  work  before 
us  has,  we  think,  been  fomewhat  more  fuccefsful,  and  muft  have 
given  his  days  and  nights  to  the  ftudy  of  the  language  of  Falftaff,. 
Dame  Quickly,  Slender,  &c.  His  object,  indeed,  feems  to  be,  to 
ridicule  the  late  grofs  impofture  of  Norfolk -ftreet :  and  certain  it  is, 
that,  had  thefe  letters  been  introduced  into  the  world,  prepared  in 
the  manner  of  the  Ireland  MSS.  the  internal  evidence  would  have 
fpoken  more  loudly  in  their  favour.  But  in  whatever  efteem  they 
may  be  held  as  imitations,  they  argue  no  fmall  portion  of  humour 
Til  the  writer,  who,  we  understand,  is  a  young  man,  and  this  hio 
iirft  attempt.  Our  extract  fhall  be  confined  to  the  Dedication. 
*  Dedication  to  Master  Samuel  Irelaunde. 
*  Right  curteis  and  erudite  fyrre, 

*  Knowen  unto  you  it  is  whatte  maner  of  menne  there  be  in  thys 
age,  who  deeme  they  doe  mankynde  mochel  fervyce,  whan  in 
theyre  leud  forte  they  make  mocke  at  trew  fcyence,  whych  confyft- 
eth  for  the  moft  parte,  it  fnolde  feeme,  in  the  notices  we  have 
kite  us  of  antiquitie.  Thefe  be  menne,  who  thinke  fcorne  of 
payns  takeing  wights  (like  you  or  me)  who  from  the  mynes  of  re- 
mote tyme  by  dynte  of  toyle  do  bringe  forthe  to  view  the  pretious. 
golde  and  the  fylvere,  (wherein  it  may  not  be  farre  from  our  dif- 
courfe  to  remarke  after  whatte  fafhyone  the  mynes  I  here  difcuffe 
doe  differ  from  mynes  phyfic  or  natural.  In  as  moche  as  thefe 
latter  doe  renderre  uppe  theyre  treaties  yette  being  rude,  and  (as 
menne  commonly  faien)  in  the  oarre  ;  whereas  thofe  mynes  intel- 
lectual, abounden  in  a  forte  of  metal,  whyche  coraeth  forthe  on- 
myngled  wythe  bafer  matter,  and  bearynge  engraven  onne  it  the 
marke  and  impreffe,  whyche  to  menne  fkylful  in  foche  thvnges, 
and  candide,  dothe  notilie  and  affure  its  authenticitie.  Perad ven- 
ture, neede  is  I  fholde  here  fetche  inftaunce  from  thatte  trew  myne 
and  ryche  vein  of  poefye  dugge  out  in  thefe  laft  days  by  that 
younge  Briftowyan,  and  whyche  to  all  found  myndes  dyd  evidence 
a  gertuine  byrthe,     (Tho'  there  be,  who  ftycke  notte  to  affyrme 

that 
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iftst  the  antique  Rowley  was  noe  oder  thanne  the  fhyplinge  Chat- 
terton,  therein  erring.)  Bote  this  is  a  mayne  digreffyone  from  the 
matter  in  honde,  tho'  therein  I  ftande  notte  alone,  having  notable 
exemplar  in  thatte  famofe  wight  of  antiquitie,  the  Latine  poet  Ver- 
gilius  (as  Dan  Chaucer  'clepeth  him  aryghte,  whom  the  mincynge 
tnouthe  of  after  tymes  mys-nameth  Virgil;)  Alfoe  if  neede  were, 
I  might  here  cite  the  exemplar  of  thatte  grete  Gierke  himfelfe,  of 
Vfhom  his  pupil  Spenfer  wele  affyrmeth  thatte  he  is  a  "  Well  of 
Englifhe  ondefyled."  After  thys  fafhyone  he  fpeaketh.  And  novr 
ietten  us  come  forthwithe  to  the  main  fubjecle  of  our  difcourfe. 

1  Thofe  rare  gyftes  of  fortuna  to  menne,  the  lyghtynge  upon 
lofi  recordes,  and  the  inventyone  *  of  MS.  have  in  thys  oure  daye 
been  farre  outdonne  by  thatte  rare  difcoverie  by  yourfelfe  made. 
Tell  me,  curteis  fyrre,  was  it  by  fpade  and  by  mattocke  thatte  you 
dyd  fynde  thefe  goodlye  thynges  ?  Were  thofe  flirewde  knaves  ca- 
terers for  you,  who  dyd  fathome  a  grave  for  miftreffe  Ophelia  ? 
Thofe  madde  rogues  who  dyd  poke  agaynfte  the  fcull  of  a  droll 
jefterre,  thereby  affordynge  moche  matter  of  mathematycale 
fonne  for  mailer  Laurence  Sterne  ?  Methinks  you  doe  call  to  life 
agayne  thatte  fwote  fwanne  of  Avonne,  whofe  fcnges  dyd  founde 
fo  pleafaunt  in  the  earqs  of  thatte  peerlefle  mayden  quene  and  re- 
nowned vichix  of  Spayne,  Elizabeth.  Bote  by  the  pryce  fttte 
upon  your  labours  by  the  wyttes  of  the  age,  it  fholde  feeme  la- 
mentable matter  of  facte,  howe  moche  poefy,  and  the  pryme 
phanfies  and  conceipts  of  connynge  menne  are  fallen  into  con- 
tempte  in  thefe  the  woiidis  laft  dayes.  Nathelefs,  mafter  Irehunde, 
Ietten  us  not  be  fruitelefslye  cafte  downe — The  tyme  dothe  fa  lie 
approche,  nay  even  now  is  clofe  at  honde,  when  the  overcharged 
cloudes  of  fcepticyfme  mufte  incontinently  vanifh  before  convic~ 
tione's  ferener  welkin,  and  Edmonde  fiiall  in  vayne  refume  his  la- 
boures.  Arrefte  thyne  eyne  —  looke  backe  atte  the  goodlye  fiau re 
of  the  auatient  knighte — naye,  looke  notte  curforye,  it  is  the  im- 
preffe  of  a  ryghte  venerable  picture  traunfmitted  downewardes 
throughe  oure  houfe  forre  foure  hondredde  yeares. —  Seeil:  thou: 
notte  the  antique  charadleres  ygraved  onne  the  belter  DoubtleiTe 
they  doe  reflecle  a  lighte  collaterale  uponne  thy  clerkifh  manu- 
fcryptes ;  ande  doubtleffe  by  a  twofolde  operatyone  doe  they  con- 
fyrme  unto  the  worlde  by  theyre  evidence  the  truth  of  the  Palftaffe 
Letteres.  To  conclude  ;  the  matter  of  facie  (as  i'oe  it  fuoide  feeme) 
mufte  be  pleafaunt  and  gratefull  untoe  thee,  mafter  Irelaunde,  to 
know  thatte  in  the  dayes  of  the  Fifth  Henry  an  anceftor  of  thyne 
was  a  maker  of  trunke  hofe,  or  as  it  is  fpoken  of  in  thefe  mo- 
derne  tymes,  a  maker  of  pantaloones. 

f  Truftyng  thatte  potleritie  fiiall  yet  remunerate  us  for  oure  un- 


*  *  Iavenryorie,  or  difcoverie,  from  the  Latine  veibe,  inveri ».' 

R»  dertakvnpes 
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dertakvnges  (which  are  fimylar£)  wythe  a  lyke  portyone  of ■  laud 
and  praife,  1  doe  commende  tliec  unto  thye  befte  fortunes. 

*  Thy  fellow-labourer  in  the   mynes  of  antiquitie,  and 
mode  humble  fervante  to  commande, 

$    *    #    *    *    * ;  « 

This  is  followed  by  a  Preface,  giving  an  account  how  the  letters 
came  into  die  hands  of  the  prefent  poffeflbr:  and  it  is  at  leaft  as 
conii/hnt  as  that  of  majler  hclaunde,  and  may  be  believed  with  lefs 
injurv  to  the  pocket,  and  without  the  neceflity  of  an  Jpohgy  ! 

sin  j1tteir.pt  to  defcribc  Hafod,  and  the  neighbouring  Scenes  about  the 
Bridge  over  the,  Funack,  commonly  called  the.  Devil's  Bridge,  in 
the  County  of  Cardigan,  &c.  By  George  Cumberland.  Small  Svo, 
us.     Egertoru     1 796. 

The  known  aood   tafte  of  the  author  of  thefe  remarks  is  alone 

o 

fufficient  to  ftamp  their  value  ;  we  (hall  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  extracting  the  following  introdu&oiy  particulars — 

*  Hafod,  nfnally  pronounced  Havod,'  (fays  Mr.  Cumberland) 
<  is  a  place  in  itfelf  (o  pre-eminently  beautiful,  that  it  highly  merits 
a  particular  defcriplion.  It  itands  furrounded  with  fo  many  noble 
icenes,  diveiiified  with  elegance  as  well  as  with  grandeur  ;  the  coun- 
try on  the  approach  to  it  is  fo  very  wild*and  uncommon,  and  the 
place  itfelf  is  now  fo  embellifhed  by  art,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  I 
believe,  to  point  out  a  fpot"  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it, 
confidered  either  as  the  object  of  the  painter's  eye,  the  poet's  mind, 
or  as  a  deferable  refidence  for  thofe  who,  admirers  of  the  beautiful? 
wildnefs  of  nature,  love  aifo  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  afpiiing 
mountains,  and  enjoy  that  fanta  pace  (as  the  Italians  expreflively 
term  it)   which  avifes  from  folitudes  made  focial  by  a  family-circle. 

'  Hafod,  to  all  thefe  charms,  unites  inducements  which,  though 
not  uncommon  in  England,  have  there,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
capital,  a  peculiar  grace.  It  has  a  capacious  ftone-manfion,  exe- 
cuted in  the  pleafing,  becaufe  appropriate  ftile  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  fituated  on  the  aide  of  a  chofen,  fheltered  dingle,  embowered 
with  trees,  which  rife  from  a  lawn  of  the  gentlefr.  declivity,  that 
flielves  in  graceful  hollows  to  the  ftream  below. 

'  From  the  portico  it  commands  a  woody,  narrow,  winding  vale ; 
the  undulating  forms  of  whofe  afcending,  fhag'gy  fides,  are  richly 
clothed  with  various  foliage,  broken  with  filvery  water-falls,  and 
crowned  with  climbing  fheep- walks,  reaching  to  the  clouds. 

'  Nejtber  are  the  luxuries  of  life  abfent ;  for,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Yftvvyth,  where  it  flows  broadeft  through  this  delicious  vale, 
we  fee  hot-houfes,  and  a  confervatory  ;  beneath  the  rocks  a  bath ; 
amid  the  recedes  of  the  woods  a  flower  garden  ;  and  within  the 
building,  whofe  decorations,  though  rich,  are  pure  and  frmple,  we 
find  a  mafs  of  rare  and  valuable  literature,  whofe  pages  here  feem 
doublv  precious,  where  meditation  finds  fcope  to  range  unmolefted. 

<  I:v 
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•  *  In  a  word,  fo  many  are  the  delights  afforded  by  the  fcenerv  of 
this  place  and  its  vicinitv,  to  a  mind  imbued  with  any  tafte,  that 
the  imprefhon  on  mine  was  encreafed  after  an  interval  of  ten  years 
from  the  fir  ft  vifit,  employed  chiefly  in  travelling  among  the  Alp'-, 
the  Apennines,  the  Sabine  Hills,  the  Tyrollefe  ;  along  the  (bores 
of  the  Adriatic,  over  the  Glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  up  the  Rhine; 
where,  though  in  fearch  of  beauty,  I  never,  I  feci,  faw  anv  thing 
{o  fine,  never  (o  many  pictures  concentered  in  one  fpot  ;  fo  that, 
warmed  by  the  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  I  am  irre- 
fiftibly  urged  to  attempt  a  defcription  of  the  hitherto  almoft  virgin- 
haunts  of  thefe  obfeure  mountains.'     p.  1. 

After  a  mod  animated  defcription  of  the  pifturefque  fcenery  of 
Hafod,  Mr.  Cumberland  concludes  in  the  following  manner — 

*  Thus,'  (fays  he)  '  I  have  brought  the  reader  to  the  end  of  mv 
detail,  and  to  a  point  where  J  may  well  be  difpenfed  with;  for  it  is 
not  onlv  beyond  my  abilities  to  enter  into  a  full  relation  of  thefcenes 
about  this  place,  but  quite  unneceffary,  for  all  are  now  before  him, 
expanded  under  the  admiring  and  aftoniflied  eye  —  and  never  eye, 
I^vill  venture  to  affirm,  beheld  thefe  lcenes  without  aftonifhment  : 
I  (hall  therefore  only  fay,  at  parting,  from  the  divine  poet  I  have 
fo  often  quoted  —  that  thefe  hills  like 

. — 1 ■ Paradife, 

Now  nearer  crowns  with  her  enclofures  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champion  head, 
Of  a  deep  wildernefs  ;  whoie  hairy  fides, 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 
Accel's  denied  ;  and  overhead  upgrew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade  ; 
A  fylvan  fcene  ;  and,  as  t!>e  ranks  afcend 
Shade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre. 

1 Thus  lovely  feemed 

That  landfcape,  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air, 
Meets  the  approach,,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
AH  fadnels  but  defpair,'  p.  49. 

Elements   of  French   Grammar,  as   taught   at  J'ernon  Hall.      \zmo.  ' 
is,     Bound.     Vernor  and  Hood.      1 797. 

This  elementary  treatife  is  firnple  arid  perfpicuous.  The  rules, 
though  concife,  are  comprehenfive  ;  and  the  examples  are  accurate, 
with  fome  exceptions.  Among  the  erroneous  paffages  we  may 
reckon  that  which  follows:  le  juge'z&J  peuples.  The  grammarian, 
(who  appears,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a- native  of  this  ifland) 
is  here  fpeaking  of  a  king,  who,  he  fays,  ought  to  aft  not  only  as 
the  defender  of  his  country,  but  alfo  as  the  judge  of  his  people. 
Only  one  nation  being  alluded  to,  the  lingular  aggregate  ought  to 
have  been  ufed  —  le  juge  du  peuple,  or  dcfyi  $euple\   for  the  phrafe, 
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le  jug;  des  pcuples,  would  imply  the  judge  of  nations.  The  propria 
cd  change  will  require  the  alteration  of  other  parts  of  the  fentence; 
pour  hi  rendre  Sous,  fagest  et  heureux,  fhould  be,  pour  le  rendre 
fyn}  /age,  et  heuretix. 

A  Defence  of  the  Englijli  Syfiem  of  Bock- Keeping  :  or,  Collier  againjf 
Collier,  Gofnell  againjl  Gofnell,  the  Analytical  Reviewers  againjl 
the  Analytical  Reviewers,  Mill  againjl  Milf,  and  Obfervations  on  a 
M-.rchant's  Letter.   ByE.  T.  June*.  8to.  is.  Robinfons.  1797. 

Mr.  Jones  is  exceedingly  angry  with  every  man  who  has  written 
againft  his  mode  of  book-keeping ;  not  confidering  that  he  who 
writes  a  book  lays  himfelf  open  to  the  animadveriions  of  others. 
Of  all  authors,  indeed,  he  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  complain:  his 
book  was  brought  forward  under  the  aufpices  of  feveral  leading 
men  in  trade,  and  met  with  a  greater  fubfcriDtion  than  anv  ever 
publiflied  in  this  country.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  upwards  of 
five  thoufand  perfons,  all  interefted  to  adopt  his  fyftem,  if  preferable 
to  that  in  common  ufe.  Time,  therefore,  will  ftamp  its  decifion 
on  the  merits  of  the  work.  The  perfons  who  recommended  the  fyf- 
tem, doubtlcfs  have  adopted  it  in  their  counting-houfes;  and  among 
the  fubferibers  many  muft  have  made  a  trial  of  its  merits.  Mr. 
Jones,  therefore,  need  not  be  in  fuch  a  paffion.  Let  him  flay  a  few- 
years,  and  let  him  then  produce  the  lift  of  merchants  who  have 
ufed  his  fyftem.  Such  a  lift  will  do  him  much  greater  credit  than 
his  prefent  arguments. 

One  part  of  his  work  we  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence, —  his  attack 
upon  the  Analytical  Reviewers,  becaufe  the  treatment  he  has  receiv- 
ed from  them  (whether  juft  or  unjuft,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  de- 
termine) leads  him  to  inveigh  againft  the  whole  body  of  reviewers. 
Indeed,  he  has  taken  fair  advantage  of  the  profpectus  of  thofe  re- 
viewers, who  have,  we  hope  and  truft,  fpoken  of  their  brethren  in 
terms  deferving  of  the  higheit  cenfure.  The  reviewers  of  books  in 
this  country  are  a  Inrge  body  of  men;  and  in  this  body  is  at  pre- 
fent, and  has  always  been,  the  greater  part  of  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  characters  in  the  literary  world.  That  they  hire  themfeives  out 
to  bookfeiiers,  is  juft  as  true  as  that  the  lawyer  hires  himfelf  out  to 
his  client,  the  phyfician  to  his  patient,  the  landlord  to  his  tenant, 
for  a  fee.  Without  doubt  they  are  paid,  and  ought  to  be  paid,  for 
labour  which  is  highly  ufeful  to  the  community  ;  but  the  writer  of 
this  article  trufts,  that,  in  fpeakiiig  for  himfelf,  he  is  alfo  vindicating 
all  his  brethren,  that  he  never  felt  himfelf  dependent  upon  any 
bookfeller  whatfoeveiv — that  he  knew  the  price  of  his  labour,  and 
reviewed  every  article  according  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  without 
any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  bookfeller,  printer,  or  author. 

So  far  from  being  then  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones,  or  the  Ana- 
lytical Reviewers,  on  the  writers  of  articles  in  reviews,  we  conceive 
them  to  be  entitled  to  their  reward,  in  the  fame  manner  as  every 
other  man  who  by  his  talents  procures  his  fufrenance.  Mr.  Jones 
has  been  nighty  rewarded  for  his  labours.     He  has  received  more 

for 
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for  his  light  compofition  than  will  fall  to  the  (hare  of  the  whole  body 
of  reviewers  in  the  couife  of  three  or  four  years.  Let  him  be  con- 
tented  with  his  reward,  and  beware  of  attacking  others  who  labour 
more,  whofe  labour  requites  greater  talents,  and  whole  reward  is 
Jefs.  Befides,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  fingle  review  to  deftrov 
his  work;  and  reviewers,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  aft  in  concert.' 
Let  him  compare  together  what  is  (aid  by  different  reviewers  ;  and 
he  will  feldom  find  them  to  concur  in  the  praife  of  any  work  which 
does  not  afterwards  receive  the  fame  (tamp  of  applaufe  from  all  who 
are  capable  of  determining  its  merits.  The  reviewers  their  ill  ves  are 
fubject  in  their  turns  to  fimilar  'cenfure  with  this  author :  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  recommends  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other  authors, 
his  own  practice  of  comparing  together  the  judgment  of  reviewers, 
bv  which  he  is  enabled  frequently  to  correct  many  errors  that  would 
otherwife  have  efcaped  him. 

But  if  we  needed  any  argument  in  favour  of  reviewers,  we  fhould 
find  a  fufficient  one  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  a  review  of  the 
opinions  of  feveral  perfons  on  an  interefting  fubject,  and  labours 
under  the  misfortune  that  the  reviewer,  being  too  much  intereffed 
in  favour  of  his  own  fyitem,'  wants  that  impartiality  which  fhould 
be  the  ground  of  every  review.  Hence  his  work  is  replete  with  a 
great  deal  of  abufe;  and  a  fubject  which  ought  to  be  the  fartheft 
poffible  from  the  heat  of  controverfy,  feems  to  have  inflamed  the 
author's  mind  as  much  as  any  one  in  politics  or  religion. 

Book-keeping  reformed  :  or  {he  Method  by  Double  Entry,  Jo  Jimplijie^ 
elucidated,  and  improved,  as  to  render  the  Praclice  eafy,  expeditious, 
and  accurate.  By  J.  H.  Wicks.  \to.  Bx.  Boards.  Longman.  1797. 

The  very  great  fuccefs  which  Mr.  Jones  has  met  with  in  the 
publication,  of  his  work,  has  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  many 
perfons  engaged  in  iimiiar  purfuits  :  and  the  refult  of  that  attention 
has  been  the  withdrawing  ot  fome  portion  of  that  confidence  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  atTertions.  It  mull  have  ftruck  every  one 
that  it  was  too  much  to  affert  that  there  was  an  impofhbility,  in  his 
method,  of  paffing  an  error  ;  and  it  will  become  him  to  refute  ;.  : 
following;  remark  in  the  work  before  IIS- 
*  This  circuitous  mode  of  pofting  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  more 
Jhnple  or  concife  than  the  ancient  iyilem,  and  the  following  clefecls 
fliew  his  ledger  does  not  contain  what  a  merchant's  book  oupht  to 
contain  ;  for,  if  defirous  of  feeing  a  ftatement  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  trade,  the  prime  cofl  of  articles  imported,  expences  upon 
them  for  duty,  freight,  &c  &c.  —  the  manner  they  have  been  in 
part  or  wholly  difpofed  of —  luch  a  ftatement  is  not  to  be  found. 
How  then  can  the  felling  price  be  properly  fixed  —  the  profits 
checked  —  or  a  juft  eftiir.ate  be  made  at  any  time,  of  the  value  or 
the  remaining  property  ? 

*  With  refpect  to  the  impojibilify  of  paffing  an  error,  we  will  trace 
the  purchafe  and  iale  of  the  Jlrjl  article  t&ly,  entered  on  his  day- 
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book,  and  we  fliall  find  that  a  want  of  attention  to  the  above'  paf-< 
ticulars'has  led  Mr.  fonts  into  errors;  and  will  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  a  fentence  to  his  fyltem  which  he 'adduced  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  Italian  form,  "that  it  wears  the  appearance  of  correct- 
apis,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  errors  and  falfe  entries,  made 
on  purpofe  to  deceive."  He  ihtes,  "  Bought  of  John  Antonio  40 
pipes  of  port,  at  25/.  per  pipe  ;"  by  tracing  the  day- book  through 
we  cannot  find  he  pays  more  expences  upon  them  for  freight,  duty, 
infurance,  &c.  than  750/.  but  which  has  not,  as  it  ought,  been 
-  irried  to  the  firft  price,  making  the  coil  of  the  40  pipes  1750/.  or 
43/.  1 5-f.  per  pipe  :  when  Mr.  Jones  takes  his  flock,  and  balances 
the  books,  he  values  the  wine  left  on  hand  at  44/.  per  pipe,  though 
the  actual  coft  is  but  43/.  15/.  /  So  much  for  Mr.  Jones's  rectitude, 
deception,  impolfibility  of  error,  &c.  &c.'     p.  6. 

Mr.  Wicks's  chief  improvement  is  in  the  trial  balance:  and  front 
this  fpecimen  of  his  mode  of  keeping  books,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  young  men  under  his  inftructions  will  be  well  qualified 
to  keep  books,  and  to  apply,  as  occafion  may  require,  thefe  im- 
provements, which  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  books,  but  in  va- 
rious counting-houfes.  The  art  of  keeping  books  is  not  fo  difficult 
as  many  imagine  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  the  fe- 
minaries  for  commercial  education. 


TO  THE  CRITICAL  REVIEWERS. 
Gentlev.es, 

As  I  cannot  fuppofe  you  would  intentionally  publifh  an  erroneous  account  of 
any  work,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  only  neceflary  to  point  out  a  miftake  to 
enfureits  correction.  This  your  criticifms,  in  your  Review  for  May,  oh  a  vo- 
lume intitlcd  '  A  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  &c.'  demand.  It  is  not  your  obferv.i- 
tions  on  <  Furunculus,''  nor  on  the  divifion  of  '■Hydrophobia?  into  two  fpecit  , 
to  which  I  ailude  :  they  are  points  of  very  little  intrinfic  importance  :  but  the 
very  ferious  charge  of  holding  out  dtinfive  language  in  the  treatment  of  '  Hy- 
drophobia,' by  fpeaking  '  complaifantly'  of  certain  medicines,  and  not  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  the  knife,  being  unfounded,  it  is  ncceffary  I  lb.  ,uld  refute  it. 

On  every  fubjedt  i:i  the  '  Dictionary  of  Surgery,'  &e.  I  have  ft.ited  the  dif- 
fe  wit  opinions  and  modes  of  treatment  by  different  perfons,  without  prcfumiiio' 
to  comment  on  them ;  this,  which  I  did  from  diffidence,  you  have  termed,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  impmp-riy,  deluuve  language.  I  am  well  convinced  from 
experience  I hat  the  knife  only  is  to  be  depended  on  in  that  dreadful  diforder, 
the  '  Hydrophobic  1  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that  article  it  is  recom- 
mended in  terms  as  (Long  as  any  I  have  ufed  through  the  work.  Afcer  enu- 
merating the  various  methods  which  have  been  fuggefted,  you  v.*i  1  find  thefe 
words —  '  Probably,  the  eest  mode  that  can  be  adopted,  is,  immediately  on  the  . 
bite  be;ng  given,  to  lu.-k  the  wound  well  for  fome  little  time,  thai  cut  tbt  bitten 
part  away,''.  &c.  &c.  I  truil  you  will  fee  the  propriety  of  correcting  this  over- 
light  on  your  part,  in  your  Review  for  June.  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  reipect  fully, 

TkreaHneedk-Jti-eet,  BENJAMIN  LARA. 

June  15,   j  7    ;. 

We  cannot  concede  the  point  to  Mr.  Lara.  The  extract  quoted  in  his  letter 
is,  itfeif,  a  fufficient  juftification  of  our  ftrrCtures  on  the  article  hydrophobia,  in. 
i  >  far  as  it  faiis  to  injijt  on  cxiificn  of  the  bitten  pa; .',  as  the  8nfy  means  of  the  pa- 
tient's fecuiity. 
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Tr anfaclions  if  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol  III*,     $ta* 
1/.  ns.bd.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

THE  materials  of  which  this  volume  is  compofed  are  not  all 
of  very  great  importance  either  to  the  literary  or  the  fci- 
entific  world  ;  but  fome  do  very  great  credit  both  to  the  writ- 
ers and  to  the  fociety.  Some  inftriietion  and  entertainment 
may,  however,  be  derived  from  the  former  clafs :  and  the  plan 
of  giving  a  fhort  account  of  the  deceafed  members,  borrowed 
from  the  elogiums  in  the  French  academy,  makes  one  part  of* 
the  volume  interefting  always  to  the  members,  and  frequent- 
ly to  other  readers.  The  biographical  part  contains  ah  ac- 
count of  fir  James  Hunter  Biair,  Dr.  John  Dryfdale,  and 
Adam  Smith.  Blair  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  improvements  at 
Pert  Patrick*  by  enlarging  the  packet-boats  at  Donaghadee, 
by  introducing  better  hufbaridry  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and, 
when  he  was  elected  lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Cowgate,  and  other  improvements  in  the  buildings  of 
that  town.  Dryidale  is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  preacher, 
nnd  to  have  diftinguiflled  himfelf  in  the  convention  of  Scotch 
minifters  and  elders.  The  account  of  Adam  Smith  has  been 
before  the  public  in  another  form,  prefixed  to  his  pofthumous 
publications  -}• 

In  the  literary  clafs,  the  chief  paper  is  the  defcription  of  the 
plain  of  Troy,  given'  in  French  by  Mr.  Chevalier  :  and  as  it 
has  been  tranflated  by  profeffor  Dalzel,  we  are  furprifed  that 
the  fociety  did  not  prefer,  for  the  lake  of  its  members,  the 
iranflation  to  the  original.  They  who  doubt  the  exigence  of 
a  town  like  Troy,  can  hardly  conceive  that  Homer  was  mif- 
taken  in  the  general  defcription  of  its  fuppofed  environs,  fines 
in  other  places  he  is  found  to  be  fo  exceedingly  accurate.  Of 
the  tombs  and  ruins,  in  this  paper  fo  clearly  afcribed  to  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  we  entertain  many  dpubts  :  on  the  portions 
of  the  Scamander  and  bimois,  We  feel  more  inclined  to  agre£ 
with  our  author.     The  grand  features  of  Ida  naturally  in-" 

"  See  Grit.  Rev   Voi.  LXX.  p.  465,  and  V«I.  I.  New  Arr.  p.  121. 
f   See  Crit.  Rev.  New  A'rr.  Vol.  XVIL  p.  Stf.. 
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fpired  him  with  a  confiderable  enthufiafm  ;  and  we  muft  par- 
don him  for  being  pofitive  in  fo  many  of  his  determinations. 
This  paper,  tranflated  by  Dalzel,  will  be  interesting  to  the 
fcholar,  whofe  attachment  to  Homer  will  naturally  excite  him 
to  perufe  with  attention  the  remarks  of  a  man  of  tafle  on  places 
familiar  to  him  from  his  childifh  years. 

*  II.  An  Eflay  upon  the  Utility  of  defining  Synonymous 
Terms  in  all  Languages-,  with  Illuftrations  by  Examples  from 
the  Latin.  By  John  Hill,  LL.  D.F.R.S.  Edin.  and  Profef- 
for  of  Humanity  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.1 — No  one 
can  doubt  of  the  utility  of  defining  all  terms  in  a  language,  and 
of  marking  the  (hades  of  difcrimination  in  words  which  are 
eiteemed  fynonymous.  The  attempt  is  continually  made  in 
every  country;  and  the  French  poiTefs  a  very  valuable  work  on 
this  fubjedr.  for  their  own  language.  The  great  thing  is  to 
afcertain  precifely  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hebrew  lexicographers,  then  to  (how  the  acquired 
fenfes.  When  this  work  has  been  well  performed  in  any  lan- 
guage, the  next  will  be  eafy  and  very  entertaining, —  to  (how 
how  each  of  the  fynonymous  words  trenches  upon  the  other, 
and  how  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  To  the  former  part  of  this 
plan  the  writer  has  not  been  fufficiently  attentive;  and,  con- 
fequently,  lefs  inftruction  will  be  derived  from  his  remarks. 
To  his  words  rogare>  petcre,  pojiu/are,  pofcere,  fagitarc,  he 
gives  juft  distinctions.  When  he  makes  docere^  erudire,  injii- 
tuere>  imbucre,  fynonymous,  he  forgets  that  as  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  imbitcre  has  nothing  to  do  with  teach- 
ing, it  can  never  be  made  fynonymous  with  it,  any  more  than 
beat  and  teach  can  be  called  fynonymous,  becaufe  it  is  a  com- 
iw«tt  phrafe  *  to  beat  a  thing  into  the  boy's  head/  From  the  few 
:nfr.ances  of  fynonymous  words  in  this  p^iper,  the  writer  is  evi- 
dently well  qualified  to  continue  this  work,  which,  however, 
if  carried  on  upon  the  fame  fcale,  will  lwell  to  a  fize  too  great 
for  the  generality  of  readers. 

<  III.  On  the  Ancient  Hellenes.     By  David  Doig,  LL.D.' 

*  The  Hellenes  were  not  a  particular  race  of  people,  nor  were 
they  denominated  from  Hellen,  the  fabulous  fon  of  Deucalion. 
Thev  were  a  feci  of  idolaters,  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  fun,  who  was,  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  dialetts,  called 
Hei-En,  i.  e.  the  fountain  of  light.  They  were  found  in  Babylon, 
in  Midian,  in  Arabia  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  more  particu~ 
larly  in  Egypt  itfelf,  where  there  were  feminaries  of  learned  men 
called  Hellenes.  From  one  of  thefe  facerdotal  feminaries,  eftablifhed 
at  Thebes  or  Diofpolis,  emigrated  the  leaders  of  the  colony  of  Hel- 
ladians,  which  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona.  Thefe  built 
the  city  of  Hellas,  and  from  them  the  canton  which  they  pofrefTed 
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Was  called  Hellopia.      They  like  wife  built  the  temple  and  inftituted 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Peiafgi,  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  fame  quarters,  and  who  at  that  time  were  ma- 
tters of  that  region.   As  thefe  Hellenes  mull  have  tranfported  them* 
felves  to  their  new  fettlements  on  board  Phoenician  veflels,  a  goodly 
number  of  Phoenicians  muft  have  joined  them,  and  mingled  with 
them  in  Hellopia  and  its  vicinity.     Hence  moil  of  the   names  of 
perfons,  offices,  places,  &c.  connected  with  the  temple  are  evi- 
dently of  Phoenician  original.     In  procefs  of  time,  a  new  colony 
emigrated  from   Hellopia  into  Phthiotis,  a  fmall  diftrict  toward  the 
fouth  of  Theflaly,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Hellas,  and  where 
they  ftill  retained  their  original  name.  Thefe  new  colonifts  brought 
along  with  them  all  the  arts,  culture,  politenefs,  &c.  which  their 
ancestors  had  imported  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  at  that  period  the 
inoft  highly  civilized  countries  upon  earth.     Thefe  new  fettlers,  in 
confequence  of  their  fuperiority  in  arts  and  arms,  and  the  benefits 
their  more  eminent  accomplifhments  enabled  them  to  confer,  eafily 
gained  the  afcendant  among  the  neighbouring  Theffalians,  who  were 
at  that  time  a  race  of  barbarians.     The  profpecl  of  fharing  thefe 
advantages  allured  the  neighbouring  tribes  either  to  join  or  fubmit 
to  them,  and  rendered  them  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  called 
by  their  name.  The  original  Hellenes  had  learned  from  their  Egyp- 
tian countrymen  to  brand  with  the  name  of  barbarians  all  who  did 
not  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  Uiemfelves.     This  epithet    the 
vain-glorious  Hellenes  liberally  beftowed  upon  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  which  were  too  proud  or  too  obftinate  to  court  their  alli- 
ance.     It  appears  from  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  dread 
of  being  branded  with  this  epithet  contributed  not  a  little  to  draw 
the  adjacent  people  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Hellenes.     The  in- 
flitution  of  the  council  of  the  Amphiclyones  under  the  aufpices  of 
the  Hellenes  completed  th  ir  triumph  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  f wal- 
lowed up  by  the  oriental  colonies  which  were  from  time  to  time  ar- 
riving in  Greece,  engaged  all  the  petty  dynafiies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  folicit  admittance  into  that  confederacy.     At  firft  this  afib- 
ciation  confided  only  of  twelve  petty  irates,  and  reached  from  the 
fouthern  confines  of  modern  TheiTaly  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth. 
When  the  Dores,  who   had  been  included   in   the  Amphictyonic 
league,  and  had  confequently  adopted  the  name  of  Hellenes,   fell 
into  Peloponnefus,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  greateft  part 
of  that  country,  they  communicated  their  name  to  their  new  fub- 
jects ;  fo  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  the   original  name   Graii  was 
abandoned  and  forgotten,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  Greeks  became 
Hellenes ;   a  name  which  they  retained  as  long  as  the  nation  exifted* 
Hence,  in  procefs  of  time,  all  mankind  came  to  be  divided  into 
EMwfjKai  BafCafoi,  "  Greeks  and  Barbarians."     p.  151. 

■     Crec'at  Juciaeus  Apella, 

Non  ego. 

S  2  *  Experiments 
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\  Experiments  and  Obfeirvations  on  the  Unequal  Refrartgi" 
bility  of  Light.  By  Robert  B!air,  M.D.'  —  The  difficulties 
attending  every  fchemeto  correct  the  errors  of  refracting  glaffes* 
owing  to  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  light,  are  well  known1 
to  our  fcientifrc  readers;  and  the  praife  beftowed  on  Mr.  Dol- 
Icuid  for  his  exertions  has  not  been  unmerited.  Still  the  aclrroj 
matic  glafs,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely achromatic,  and  the  defects  in  it  feem  to  be  inherent  in 
the  properties  of  theglaiTes  of  which  the  whole  is  compofed. 
A  due  reflection  on  thefe  defects  led  the  writer  of  this  paper" 
to  make  fome  very  ufeful  experiments,  which  he  thus  by 
means  of  the  fociety  communicates  to  the  public:  and  every 
optician  is  interefted  in  examining  his  conclusions.  As  the 
imperfection  was  in  the  glafs  of  one  of  the  lenfes,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  other  media,  and  thence  made  experiments 
with  various  fluid  media,  which  he  thought  might  advantage- 
oufly  occupy  the  place  of  the  excluded  lens.  The  refult  of 
thefe  experiments  is  clearly  laid  down;  and  in  the  courfe  of 
them  he  arrived  at  this  new  truth  in  optics  — ■ 

'  That  though  in  the  refraction  of  a  pencil  of  folar  light,  made 
in  the  confine  of  any  medium,  and  a  vacuum,  the  deep  red  rays 
are  always  the  leaft  refrangible,  and  the  violet  rays  are  always  the 
rnoft  refrangible ;  yet  it  depends  entirely  on  the  fpecific  qualities  of 
the  medium,  which  (hall  be  the  mean  refrangible  ray ;  the  very 
fame  ray,  which  in  the  refraction  through  one  medium  is  the  mean 
refrangible  ray,  being  found  in  others  among  the  lefs  refrangible 
rays.  For  it  is  manifeft  that  the  ray  which  bilects  the  angle  formed 
by  the  moil  and  leaft  refrangible  rays,  and  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
coloured  fpectrum,  is  to  be  accounted  the  mean  refrangible  ray.' 
p.  38. 

The  limits  of  our  work  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the 
fame  prolixity  with  this  writer  in  defcribing  the  experiments  ;' 
but  from  the  whole  fcope  of  difcourfe,  drawn  up  in  his  own 
words,  our  readers  will  fee  that  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
many  ufeful  improvements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  op- 
tics— 

'  The  unequal  fefrangibility  of  light,  as  difcovered  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  fo  far  ftands  its  ground  uncontrovert- 
ed,  that  when  the,  refraction  is  made  in  the  confine  of  any  medium 
whatever,  and  a  vacuum,  the  rays  of  different  colours  are  unequal- 
ly refracted,  the  red-making  rays  being  the  leaft  refrangible,  and 
the  violet-making  rays  the  moft  refrangible. 

'  The  difcovery  of  what  has  been  called  a  different  difperlivr 
power  in  different  refractive  mediums,  proves  thole  theorems  of 
fir  ifaac  Neivton  not  to  be  univtdai,  in  which  he  concludes  that 
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the  difference  of  refraction  of  the  moft  and  ieaft  refrangible  rays,  is 
always  in  a  given  proportion  to  the  refraction  of  the  mean  refran- 
gible ray.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  polition  is  true  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  mediums  on  which  he  made  his  experiments  ;  but  there 
are  n;any  exceptions  to  it. 

4  For  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dollond  prove,  that  the  difference 
of  refraction  between  the  red  and  violet  rays,  in  proportion  to  the 
refraction  of  the  whole  pencil,  is  greater  in  forr.e  kinds  of  glafs  than 
in  water,  and  greater  in  flint-glafs  than  in  crown  glafs. 

'  The  fkft  fet  of  experiments  above  recited,  prove,  that  the  qua- 
lity of  difperfing  the  rays  in  a  greater  dtgree  than  crown-glafs,  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  mediums,  but  is  pofTeiTld  by  a  great  variety 
of  fluids,  and  by  fome  of  thefe  in  a  mofi  extraordinary  degree.  So- 
lutions of  metals,  effentiat  oils,,  and  mineral  acids,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vitriolic,  are  moft  remarkable  in  this  refpect. 

*  Some  confequences  of  the  combinations  of  mediums  Of  differ- 
ent difperfive  powers,  which  have  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to, 
are  then  explained.  Although  the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  vio- 
let rays  than  of  the  red  rays,  when  light  paffes  from  any  medium 
whatever,  into  a  vacuum,  may  be  confidered  as  a  law  of  nature; 
yet  in  the  paffage  of  light  from  one  medium  into  another,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the  mediums,  which  of  thefe  rays  fhall 
be  the  moft  refrangible,  or  u  nether  there  fhall  be  any  difference  in 
their  refrangibility, 

'  The  application  of  the  demonstrations  of  Hugenius  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  aberration  from  the  fpherical  figures  of  leufes,  whe- 
ther folid  or  fluid,  is  then  taken  notice  of,  as  being  the  next  ftep 
towards  perfecting  the  theory  of  telefcopes. 

'  Next  it  appears  from  trials  made  with  object  glaffes  of  very  large 
apertures,  in  which  both  aberrations  are  corrected  as  far  as  the  prin- 
ciples will  admit,  that  the  correction  of  colour  which  is  obtained  by 
the  common  combination  of  two  mediums  which  differ  in  difper- 
five power,  is  not  complete.  The  homogeneai  green  rays  emerge 
moft  refracted,  next  to  thefe  the  united  blue  and  yellow,  then  the 
indigo  and  orange  united,  and  laftly  the  united  violet  and  red,'which 
are  leaft  refracf  eel. 

*  If  this  production  of  colour  were  conftant,  and  the  length  of 
the  fecondary  fpectrum  were  the  fame  in  all  combinations  of  mediums 
when  the  whole  refraction  of  the  peacfj  is  equal,  the  perfect  cor- 
rection of  the  aberration  from  difference  of  refrangibility  would  be 
impoffible,  and  would  remain  an  iniurmountable  obftacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  dioptrical  inftruments. 

'  The  object  of  the  next  experiments  is,  therefore,  to  fearch, 
whether  nature  affords  mediums  which  differ  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  difperfe  the  rays  compofing  the  prifmatic  fpectrum,  anxi  at  the 
fame  time  feparate  the  fevcral  orders  of  rays  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion.    For  if  fuch  could  be  found,  the  above  mentioned  lecondarv 
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fpcotruni  would  vanifh,  and  the  aberration  from .ditftrc-nce  of  re- 
frangibility  might  be  removed.  The  refult  of  this  inveitigation  was 
unluecek-ful  with  refpect  to  its  principal  object.  In  e*ery  combi- 
nation that  was  tried,  the  fame  kind  of  uncorrected  colour  was  ob* 
ferved,  and  it  was  thence  concluded,  that  there  was  no  direct  me- 
thod of  removing  the  aberration. 

*  But  it  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiments  that  the  breadth 
of  the  fecondary  fpeftrum  was  lefs  in  fome  combinations  than  in 
others,  and  thence  an  indirect  way  opened,  leading  to  the  correc- 
tion fought  after;  namely,  by  forming  a  compound  concave  lens 
of  the  materials  which  produce  moft  colour,  and  combining  it  with 
a  compound  convex  lens  formed  of  the  materials  which  produce 
ieait  colour;  and  it  was  obferved  in  what  manner  this  might  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  three  mediums,  though  apparently  four  are  re- 
quired. 

'  In  iearehing  for  mediums  beft  adapted  for  the  above  purpofe, 
a  very  lingular  and  important  quality  was  detected  in  the  muriatic 
acid.  In  all  the  difperfive  mediums  hitherto  examined,  the  green 
rays,  which  are  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown  glafs,  were  found 
among  the  lefs  refrangible,  and  thence  occafion  the  uncorrected  co- 
lour which  has  been  defcribed.  In  the  muriatic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, thefe  fame  rays  make  a  part  of  the  more  refrangible ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this,  the  order  of  the  colours  in  the  fecondary  fpec- 
trum,  formed  by  a  combination  of  crown-glafs  with  this  fluid,  is 
inverted,  the  hemogeneal  green  being  now  the  leaft  refrangible,  and 
the  united  red  and  violet  the  moft  refrangible. 

'  This  remarkable  quality  found  in  the  marine  acid  led  to  com- 
plete fuccefs  in  removing  the  great  defect  of  optical  inftruments, 
that  diffipation  or  aberration  of  the  rays,  arifingfrom  their  unequal 
refrangibility,  which  has  rendered  it  impoflible  hitherto  to  converge 
all  of  them  to  one  point,  either  by  fingle  or  oppofite  refractions.  A 
fluid  in  which  the  particles  of  marine  acid  and  metalline  particles 
hold  a  due  proportion,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  feparates  the  extreme 
rays  of  the  fpectrum  much  more  than  crown-glafs,  refracts  all  the 
orders  of  rays  exactly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  glafs  does  ;  and 
hence  rays  of  all  colours,  made  to  diverge  by  the  retraction  of  the 
glafs,  may  either  be  rendered  parallel  by  a  fubfequent  refraction 
made  in  the  confine  of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid,  or  by  weakening  the 
refractive  denfity  of  the  fhvidj  the  refraction  which  takes  place  in 
the  confine  of  it  and  glafs,  may  be  rendered  as  regular  as  reflection, 
while  the  errors  arifing  from  unavoidable  imperfections  of  workman- 
ship, are  far  lefs  hurtful  than  in  reflection,  and  the  quantity  of  light 
tranfmitted  by  equal  apertures  of  the  telefcopes  much  greater.'  p. 
63. 

?  Obfervations  on  Granite,  By  James  Hutton,  M.  D, 
f\  ft,  3.E.' —  Dr.  Hutton  nuriiied  the  granite  in  his  native 
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country,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  its  junction  with 
the  alpine  ftrata,  near  the  duke  of  Athol's  houfe.  A  fimilar 
junction  was  difcovered  by  him  in  two  other  places,  which 
proved  to  him  that  granite  had  been  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  and 
in  that  ftate  had  made  a  violent  inroad  on  the  alpine  fchiftus, 
or  primary  ftrata.     Hence,  fays  he, — 

*  Granite,  which  has  been  hitherto  confidered  by  naturalifts  as 
being  the  original  or  primitive  part  of  the  earth,  is  now  found  to  be 
pofterior  to  the  alpine  fchiftus ;  which  fchiftus,  being  ftratihed,  is 
not  :tfelf  original;  though  it  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  pri- 
mary, in  relation  to  other  ftrata,  which  are  evidently  of  a  later 
date.'     p.  81. 

'  Of  the  Flexibility  of  the  Brafilian  Stone.  By  James  Mut- 
ton, M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  £.' —  A  flexible  ftone  !  this  is  a  paradox  1 
but  the  paradox  is  Very  well  folved  in  the  paper  before  us, 
from  the  examination  of  a  ftone  of  this  nature,  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  lord  GardenPcone,  and  whofe  ftructure  evidently  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  Brafilian  ftone,  and  the  marble  tables  in  the 
Borghefe  palace  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  pictra  elaft'ica. 
Where  there  is  flexibility,  the  particles  are  not  all  equally 
united:  the  union  takes  place  in  fome  parts,  and  not  in  others. 
The  flexibility  arifes  '  from  a  certain  mechanical  conft.ruc~f.ion, 
in  which  flexible  plates  of  talc  or  mica  are  united  with  the 
granulated  body  of  the  ftone/ 

{To  be  continued.} 


Biographia  Navalis;  ory  Impartial  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and 
Characters  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Tear  1660  to  the  prejent  Time ;  drawn  from  the  m&ft  au- 
thentic Sources.)  and  difpofed  in  a  Chronological  Arrangement. 
By  John  Charnock,  E/q.  With  Portraits,  and  other  En- 
gravings^ by  Barlolczziy  &c.  0V0.  Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV * 
1 1.   10s.   Boards.     Faulder.      1 794 —  6^ 

OlNCE  the  publication  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admi- 
^  rals,  no  accurate  or  eftimable  work  of  this  kind  has  made 
its  appearance  *,  nor  does  the  prefent  performance  involve  fo 
remote  a  retrofpect  as  the  production  of  that  writer ;  but,  in 
one  view,  it  is  more  comprehenfive,  as  it  includes  a  much 
greater  variety  of  characters. 

The  author  reprefents  his  intentions  as  chiefly  aiming  at 
the  refcue  of  '  the  characters  of  an  incredible  number  of 
brave  men  from  a  ftate  aimoft  of  oblivion,'  and  at  the  cxpo- 
fure  of  *  thofe  fhameful  attacks  of  party  writers,  whole  defa- 
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mation  and  calumny  have,  in  fome  inftances,  proved  too  fuc- 
Cefsful.'  That  thefe  intentions  are  worthy  of  praife,  few  will 
deny. 

After  an  Introduction  which  treats  of  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  ftates,  we  are  preferred, 
with  a  fkerch  of  the  maiirime  hjftory  of  James  II.  Thafc 
prince  has  been  accufed  of  neglecting  the  improvement  of 
the  victory  which  lie  obtained  over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  while 
he  was  yet  a  fubject.  Mr  Charnock  fpeaks  tenderly  of  the 
conduct  of  James  on  this  occafion,  and  will  not  believe  that 
any  blame  whatever  is  juitly  imputable  to  him.  — The  gallant 
fir  Thomas  Allen  is  the  next  officer  in  the  lift.  Many  obfcUre 
names  are  then  given  j  interfperfed,  however,  with'  thofe  of 
diltinguifhed  feamen. 

In  the  life  of  Herbert,  earl  of  Torrington,  the  writer  is 
eager  to  defend  the  character  of  a  calumniated  officer-,  nor 
are  his  efforts  unfuccefsful.  The  following  extract  contains, 
his  account  of  that  engagement  in  which  the  earl  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fullied  the  naval  glory  of  his  country  — 

*  The  French  (in  June,  1690)  made  their  appearance  in  the 
channel  with  a  fleet  of  eighty-four  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a  num- 
ber of  frigates,  ftre-ihips,  and  frnnll  vefle's.  Notwithstanding  their 
arrivnl  was  fo  hidden  and  unexpected,  and  their  force  fo  much  fu- 
perior,  the  earl  demurred  not  an  inftant  in  putting  to  fea,  rightly 
judging  it  was  more  for  the  advantage  of  his  country  to  meet  or  atw 
tend  its  enemies  with  a  fleet  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  than  fuf- 
fer  them  to  traverfe  the  channel  unmolefted,  unoppofed,  or  un- 
matched. Previous  to  the  action,  and  on  the  very-  verge  of  it,  the 
earl  was  happily  reinforced,  fir  ft  by  a  fmall  divificn  of  Englifti  fhips, 
and  -;;*terwards  by  the  Dutch  under  admirals  Evertzen,  Callem- 
bo'gh,  ;;■"'  V.nder  Putten,  fo  that  his 'fleet,  at  laft,  confifted  of 
fifrv-ii>;  fail  of  the  line.  Wi'h  this  force,  difproportionate  as  it 
was  to  truit  A  the  enemy,  the  eari  continued  to  follow,  preventing 
them,  by  his  prfcfenpe,  from  the  power  of  mifchief,  but  wifely 
wiihinc  to  avoid  an  action  till  his  fleet  fhould,  bv  farther  reinforce- 
ments,  acquire  fufficient  ftrength  to  render  conqueft  certain.  This 
v.-is  the  i'  ite  of  things  when  an  exprefs  arrived  from  the  queen,  at 
the  inftigation,  and  by  the  advice,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Ruflel  his  ene- 
mv,  commanding  tht  ear]  Lnftantfy  to  engage.  Ke  immediately 
took  every  ftep  prudence  as  well  as  bravery  could  fuggeft  to  enfure 
all  the  fuccefi,  tha:  could  reafonably  be  hoped  for.  He  convened 
all  the  flag  officers  m  parted  to  them  his  orders,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  As  foon  as  it  vva^  light  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  day  of 
June,  the  earl  made  the  flgnal  for  his  fleet  to  fall  into  a  line.  As 
foon  as  this  was  effected  he  bore  away  for  the  enemy  ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  made  the  fignal  for  clofe  action ;  the  French  in  the  mean 
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time  (confiding  in  their  fuperior  number*)  prepared  alfo  for  the 
cor.-telt.     Their  fleet   was  ranged,  not,  as  is  ufualjy  the  cafe,  in  a 
(trait  line,  but  a  curve,   called   by  moil  hiftorians  (though  impro- 
perly) an  half  moon.     It  is  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  their 
van  and  rear  were  considerably  to  windward  of  their  centre,  which, 
appears  to  have  f.tien  inward  directly  oppolite  to  th^e  earl's  own  di- 
vision of  the  red  fqtiadron,  as  though  the  enemy  had  ftudied,  with 
the  utmoft  caution,  to  avoid  him.     It  has  been  invidioufly  in  lifted 
on  by  his  enemies,   that  his  divifion  alone  was  leaft  in  action  :   but 
if  thev  had  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  character  for  candour,  they  would 
have  done  well  to  confider  the  danger  into  which  the  whole  fleet 
would  have  been  brought  by  the  earl's  rafhly  bearing  away  into  the 
immenfe  bay,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  formed  by  the  French 
centre.      Separated   as  the  fquadrons  of  the  combined  fleet  were, 
itrait  as  was  its  line  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  French,  the 
latter  ftill  continued  to  out-ftretch  them  considerably ;  and  if  the 
carl,  liftening  only  to  the  dictates  of  gallantry,  had  broke  that  line, 
by  bearing  in  for  the  enemy's  centre,  his  divifion  might  eauly  have 
been  enclofed  ;  when,   if  that  enemy  had  done  their  duty  properly, 
few  of  his  fiiips  would  have  been  left  for  the  future  defence,  and 
protection  of  England.     It  may  probably  favour  ftrongly  of  Bri- 
tifh  ipJrit  to  agree  with  what  was  theoretically  adva'need  by  fome  of 
the  Britifh  captains  in  that  action,  that  if  all  the  mips  in  their  line 
had  engaged  as  clofe  as  thofe  of  fir  John  Afhby's  divifion  did,  the 
French,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  gained  fo  much  advan- 
tage as  they  did  :   yet,  if  we  confider  the  ftrength  of  the  two  fleets, 
their  fituation,  and  the  form  in  which  they  were  each  drawn  up, 
we  mint,  now  time  has  mellowed  the  roughnefs  of  party  prejudice, 
r.dmit  that  fuch  conduct  could   only  have  originated  in  the  fame 
rafiinefs  which  induced  the  Dutch,  who  led  the  combined  fleet,  to 
ftretch  forward  with  a  prefs  of  fail  till  they  reached  the  enemy's 
van,  although  thev,  by  that  conducl,  left  fuch  an  interval  between 
them   and  the  red  fquadron,  as  in  fome  meafure,  contributed   to' 
their  own  deftruction  and  the  joint  misfortune  of  the  whole  fleet. 
A    celebrated    ingenious   modern    writer  (fir  John   Dalrymple)  has 
fijmmed  up  the  whole  in  the  following  fhoit  and  expreflive  man- 
lier :  "  There  was  this  difference  between  the  admirals  —  Evertzen 
fought  for  glory  only  ;  but  the  other,  trufting  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  character  for  Mary,  reflected  that  the  fafetv  of  his  country  was 
intrufted  to  him.:' — Notwithftanding  every  poflible  advantage  that 
might  have  been  derived  by  the   French  from   their  fuperiority  of 
force,  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  beft  authorities,  that  the  lofs  of 
the  Englifli  was  more  than  one  fhip  of  the  line,  the  Ann  of  ieventy 
guns,'  commanded    by  captain  Tyrrel,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  fix, 
a  lofs  furely  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  confidering 
the  great  dif  id  vantages  under  which  the   combined  fleet  laboured. 
But  though  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  was  pm  chafed  at  fo  eafy  an 
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expence,  comparatively  fpeaking,  and  the  armada  of  the  French, 
difabled  from  future  offenfive  operations,  was  content  with  the  empty 
triumph  of  the  combined  fleets  having  retired  before  it ;  though  it 
retreated  itfelf,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  its  own  harbours,  without  ven- 
turing at  any  enterprife  worthy  the  dignity  of  being  recorded  by  any 
hiftorians  but  their  own  :  yet  the  people  of  England  were  not  to 
be  iatisfied  with  what  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  negative 
victory.  They  thought  tUn-  national  dignity  degraded  ;  and  dil- 
appointed  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  admiral  effecting  impoflibilities, 
joined  all  in  the  general  cry  of  mifconduct  and  treafon,  from  the 
pe.tlant  to  the  prince.  The  court,  however,  afiembled  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  did  every  juftice  to  the  merit  of  this 
brave  but  unfortunate  man  *,  and  acquitted  by  the  general  voice 
of  thole,  who  undemanding  perfectly  the  weaknefs  of  the  charge 
and  the  propriety  of  the  anhver,  he  fought,  in  retirement,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  fadious,  not  to  fay  ungratefui  fpirits  of 
his  countrymen,  appeared  to  wifh  to  deprive  him  of.1  "Vol.  i, 
r.  267. 

The  life  of  fir  George  Rooke  (of  whom  a  good  portrait  is 
given)  is  particularly  copious-,  and  that  commander  is  julliy 
vindicated  from  the  cenfures  with  which  the  Whigs  alTailed 
him  :  but  fome  of  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  repre- 
fentation  of  his  character,  call  for  tranCent  animadverfion. 
Having  mentioned  the  political  opinions  of  fir  George,  the 
biographer  reprefents  a. Tory  as  «  a  perfon  zealoufly  attached 
to  the  church,  and  to  thofe  principles  of  government^  under 
which  the  proper  authority  of  kings  was  ever  maintained  in 
the  greateft  fplendour,  and  moft  perfect:  happinefs  to  the 
people.'  "We  readily  admit  the  inclination  of  the  Tories  for 
preferving  the  crown  in  high  fplendour }  but  it  is  not  eafy  to. 
prove  that  they  ever  were  friends,  except  when  out  of  pow- 
er, to  the  praper  (that  is,  limited  J  authority  of  kings,  or  that 
they  ever  ftudioufly  or  fmcerely  confulted  the  happinefs  of  the 
people.  It  is  added,  that  ?  continued  feuds,  diiTeniions,  and 
tumults,  ever  grew,  out  of  thofe  tenets  which  inculcated  a 
contrary  opinion.     Pretended  patriotifm,  republicanifm,  tu- 


«  *  Among  other  moft  liberal  teftimonies  i.ow  exifting  of  the  high  injury 
done  by  imputing  to  this  noble  ptrfdn  the  fmalieft  guilt,  is  an  original  letter, 
written  to 'him  immediately  after  the  action,  by  the-  gaHwtt  fir  Cloudefly  Sho- 
vel, a  man,  whofe  opinion  relative  to  fuch  a  tfacfafi«wi  muft  ever  be  treated 
with  the  highefl  refpedl,  as  his  chaxa&cm,  both  a,  a  moft  able  ofiicer  and  an 
honeft  man,  can  never  ceafe  to  be  revered.  After  paying  lord  Torrington  s 
general  conduct  every  fair  and  proper  tribute,  he  adds,  in  direct  terms,  that 
he  was  himfelf  convinced,  from 'every  poffibk  information  he  could  procure  on 
the  fubjecT:,  that  his  behaviour  had  been,  through  the  whole  bufinefs,  as  gal- 
lant as  it  was  prudent.  In  fhort,  to  have  a<5ted  otherwife  than  as  he  did,  would 
have  been  to  have  differved  his  country.* 
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mulr,  and  rebellion,  «always  follow  each  other  as  caufeand  ef- 
fect.' According  to  this  doctrine,  all  who  are  not  Tories 
are  pretended  patriots,  republicans,  and  promoters  of  difturb- 
ance  and  fedition.  Thefe  insinuations  are  as  illiberal  as  they 
are  ill-founded.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  pfeudo-pa- 
triots  among  thofe  who  ftyle  themfelves  Whigs;  but  it  is1 
equally  certain,  that  fuch  pretenders  to  pubiic  virtue  are  nu- 
merous among  the  Tories  ;  and  it  is  demonftrably  evident, 
that  the  principles  of  the  latter  are  unfavourable  to  civil  as 
well  as  religious  liberty. 

The  account  of  fir  Cloudefly  Shovel  contains  fome  new 
particulars ;  but  the  truth  of  that  traditional  anecdote  may 
reafonably  be  difputed,  which  ftates  the  efcape  of  the  admi- 
ral from  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  his  fubfequent  murder  by 
an  old  woman,  who  was  actuated  by  a  defire  of  plunder. 

Of  admiral  Churchill,  who  was  the  chief  adviier  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark  in  maritime  affairs,  this  character  is 
given  — 

*  His  bravery  no  man  could  doubt :  his  ability  in  the  line  of  his 
profeffion  was  always  at  leaft  equal  to  the  particular  fervice  in 
which  he  was' engaged  ;  but  to  fay  that  is  not  to  beftow  on  it  any 
great  encomium,  as  he  never  attained  any  confequential  command. 
Confidering  him  as  a  l'tatefman  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  charge  him. 
folely  with  having  caufed,  by  his  obftinacy  or  neglect,  thofe  mis- 
fortunes which  befel  the  commerce  of  England,  during  the  time  he 
held  an  inferior  part  in  its  naval  adminiftration.  Upon  the  whole,, 
the  clamour  raifed  fo  repeatedly  againft  him  appears  to  have  been 
fuggefted  and  foftered  principally  by  his  own  pride,  which  urged 
him  to  treat,  with  a  very  unwarrantable  contempt,  ail  men  whom 
he  thought  of  inferior  rank  to  himfelf.  He  was,  moreover,  en- 
dued with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  felf-fufficiency  which  caufed 
him  to  eftimate  his  own  abilities  at  a  higher  price  than  his  coiem- 
poraries  appeared  willing  to  rate  them  at,  and  in  all  probability  than 
they  really  merited.  This  prepofieffion  in  his  own  favour  caufed 
his  nrft  retirement  from  the  fervice,  and  funk  him  much  in  the  po- 
pular opinion,  which  he  never  lived  to  regain.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  naval  hiflory  of  Great 
Britain,  may  recollect  that  fir  John  Norris,  though  he  was 
frequently  employed  as  an  admiral,  did  not  diftmguifh  himfelf 
by  brilliant  exploits.  He  was  not,  therefore,  fo  high  in  the 
public  opinion  as  he  deferved  to  be. 

'  Although  many'  (fays  Mr.  Charnock)  '  may  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire  a  greater  fhare  of  popular  applaufe,  none 
have  had  a  nobler  and  jufter  claim  to  public  gratitude  than  this 
brave  and  able  commander  j  or  have  been  more  truly  entitled  to  the 

com- 
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compaffion  of  thofe  who  are  capable  qf  feeling  for  thst  decree  of 
misfortune  which  rarely  failed  to  attend  him  through  life.  Seamen, 
who  are,  as  a  body  of  people,  in  aii  probability  the  moft  iuperiti- 
tious  in  the  world,  conflantl.y  foretold  a  ftorm  whenever  fir  John 
put  to  fea.  The  frequent  accidents  which  befel  the  fliips  and 
Squadrons  under  his  command1,  the  misfortunes  which  attended 
Lim,  and  which  being  inflicted  merely  by  the  hand  of  heaven, 
could  not  be  warded  off  by  any  human  prudence  or  fagacitv,  pro- 
cared  him  the  whiir.fical  appeljatton  of  foul-izc cither  Jack;  by 
which  fofhr  name  he  was,  perhaps,  better  known  in  the  fervice 
than  by  his  own  proper  flile  and  title.  In  reviewing  his  public  life 
and  conduct,  we  cannot  find  a  finale  point  in  which  he  appears  Ii- 
able  to  cenfure  :  a^id,  were  we  to  fay  no  more,  this  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  fufheient  degree  of  applaufe  to  acquire  him  the  admiration  of 
all  confederate  men.  Let  thofe,  if.  any,  who  think  otherwife,  re- 
flect, for  a  moment,  on  the;  difficulties  which  muft  have  furrounded 
a  man  acting  in  a  public  capacity  for  fixty  years  ;  let  them  recol- 
lect; thofe  accidents  which  daily  baffle  the  moll  prudential  and  beft- 
founded  fylfems  ;  let  them  not  forget,  that  public  envy  and  perfo- 
rin! malice  are  perpetually  on  the  watch  to  depreciate  renown  and 
■victory  itfelf ;  and  let  them  then  decide,  whether  to  die  unaccufed 
is  not  to  have  always  lived  worthy  of  applaufe. 

•  The  incidents  of  war  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years  fucceeding 
the  battle  of  Mafng-",  in  1704,  were  totally  uninterefting  in  the  fcale 
of  grand  operation  :  in  fuch  alone  are  we  to  look  for  thofe  brilliant 
atcinevements  which  high-founding  fame  delights  in  publifhing  to 
the  world,  and  preferving  to  our  memories.  Thefe  having  failed, 
the  voice  of  envy  never  ceafing  to  demand  what  could  not  exift, 
impofes  herfelf,  at  laft,  on  the  world,  for  that  candour  and  juftice 
which  forbid  us  to  beftow  honours  which  have  not  been  truly  earn- 
ed. Thar  courage  and  fpirit  of  enterprize  which  he  fo  frequently 
i:nd  happHy  difj  laved,  when  in  the  fiation  of  a  private  command- 
t:r,  would  certainly  have  bcrne  him  through  the  moft  arduous  and 
difficult  undertakings,  when  moving  in  the  moft  elevated  fphere. 
And  no  reafonable  man  can  doubt,  but  that  the  fame  glory  which 
\z  fo  j;illiy  attached  to  the  characters  of  Rufiel  or  Rooke,  would 
have  been  acquired  by  Norris,  had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  experienced  the  fame  opportunity. 

'  In  the  lefs  dazzling  duties  of  his  profetfion,  which  were  all 
that  fortune  put  in  his  power  to  exercife,  no  man  could  be  more  af- 
fiduous.  When  commander-in-chief  in  the  Baltic  he  uied  every 
poliible  means  to  procure  to  his  country  a  complete  knowledge  of 
that  dangerous  and  intricate  navigation,  which  was,  till  his  time, 
rouch  feared,  as  being  iittie  underftood.  His  abilities  as  a  negoci- 
ator  were  never  difputed,  becaufe  in  that  line  of  fervice  he  was  al- 
v'ivs  molt  fuccefsful.      His  temper  as  a  coiumander,  armed  with 

powers  either  to  enforce  commands  or  accept  fubmiffion,  were  fuch 

■- 

as 
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as  entitled  him  to  the  praife  even  of  thofeagainft  whom  he  fcrved : 
4b  that  among  all  his  enemies,  he  had  at  lea  ft  the  f.ti-ficnon  of 
knowing  there  were  none  who  cnuld,  with  propriety,  openly  rank 
themfelves  under  fo  defpicable  a  banner.'      Vol.  ii.   p.  361. 

The  compiler  takes  occafion  to  cenfure  the  author  of  the 
life  of  fir  John  Leake,  for  having  difparaged  the  merits  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  (who,  having  acted  as  a  naval  com- 
mander, has  a  place  in  this  work),  in  the  account  of  his  eon- 
duel  during  the  expedition  to  Spain,  and  particularly  when 
the  Spaniards  were  endeavouring  to  recover  Barcelona.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of  {ingle  lives  are 
generally  partial,  and  deal  more  in  encomium  than  in  truth. 
The  biographer  of  fir  John  Leake  meanly  wifhed  to  exak 
that  officer,  by  undermining  the  earl's  reputation. 

The  life  of  Vernon  is  accompanied  with  feveral  of  the 
admiral's  letters,  which,  though  they  were  before  in  print, 
had  become  fcarce.  It  terminates  with  the  following  cha- 
racter — 

'  Of  all  men  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  celebrity 
as  naval  commanders,  lew  appear  to  have  taken  greater  jx.ins  to 
fully  their  public  fame  by  giving  full  fcope  to  all  their  private  feel- 
ings:  yet  probably,  for  this  not  very  uncommon  reafon,  he  rofe 
the  greater  favourite  of  fortune,  in  the  minds  of  thcpeople,  to  that 
pinnacle  of  popularity,  the  height  of  which  was,  indeed,  great 
enou2.l1  to  dazzle  and  diitracr.  the  fifmeft  minds  ;  fo  that  to  the  in- 
firmity  of  human  nature  mav,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  that 
extravagance  of  conduct  which  might  otherwife  be  more  condemn- 
ed. To  fav  he  was  a  brave,  a  gallr.nt  man,  would  be  a  naedlefs 
repetition  of  what  no  perfon  has  ever  prefumed  to  deny  him.  I  r's 
judgment,  his  abilities,  as  a  teaman,  are  unqueirioned  ;  and  his 
character,  as  a  man  of  Rt'i&t  integrity  and  honour,  perfectly  unful-i 
lied.  How  muft  we  lament  then  that  points  fo  brilliant  fhould  have 
their  luftre  dimmed  by  the  dark  fliade  of  obftinacy,  vanity,  and 
intemperate  folly  !  Yet  when  we  ic-al'v  find«thefe  feveral  heteroge- 
nous qualities  ftran^eiy  mingled  in  one  perfon,  we  ihuuld,  ihv.ikmg 
humanely  of  his  failings,  cenfider  them  as  foils  ufed  ro  $ncrco.fe  the 
luftre  of  the  virtues  which  are  let  on  them,  and  lament  that  the 
brighteft  jewels  which  can  adorn  the  human  mind  fliould  need  fuch 
extraneous  aid  to  render  them  molt  confpicuous.'    Vol.  iii.   p.  373. 

The  proceedings  againft  admiral  Byng  arereiitcd  with  cir- 
cumft'^ritial  minu.tene.fs,  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  obferved,  that  — 

'  Mhhfters  could  not,  perhaps,  have  mad?  a  worfe  choice  than 
they  did  in  appointing  Mr.  mng  to  his  laft  command.  It  ended 
in  the  deflrccficn  of  his  own  fame  and  life,  and  tended,  a'  leaf!  in, 
the  minds  01  all  impartial  men.  to  excite  the  higheft  i.  1  on 
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again  ft  thofe  who  had  firft  appointed,  and  afterwards  difpatehed 
him  on  a  fervice,  which  certainly  not  bis  force,  nor  it  may  be  his 
abilities,  were  competent  to  the  execution  of.  As  a  commander  he 
was,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  far  from  being  popular.  He 
was  auftere,  rigid,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  undue  oppreffion,  and 
proud  even  beyond  comparifon ;  deftitute,  by  nature,  of  thofe  con- 
ciliating qualities  which  create  love  and  efteem,  fortune  had,  on  her 
part,  denied  him  the  means  of  acquiring  admiration  and  popularity, 
by  withholding  from  him  all  opportunities  of  creating  to  himfelf 
either.  Though  we  cannot  by  any  means  acquiefce  in  what  his 
enemies  moft  indecently,  violently,  and  untimely  infifted  on,  that 
he  was  deficient  in  perfonai  activity  of  mind,  or  what  in  plainer 
terms  is  called  courage,  yet  we  cannot  but  fairly  confefs,  we  do  not 
imagine  him  to  have  poflefTec]  that  ardent  fpirit  of  enterprife  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  ajrmount  the  feveral  difficulties  that  un- 
fortunately furrounded  him  ;  the  evidence  adduced  againft  him,  on 
his  trial,  fully  confirms  and  ftrengthens  us  in  this  opinion.'  Vol.  iv. 
r.  17;. 

A  long  account,  and  a  high  character,  are  given  of  the 
late  fir  George  Pocock.  The  retreat  of  that  commander 
from  the  fervice  is  attributed  to  the  difguft  and  mortification 
of  difappointment. 

*  Various  reafons'  (fays  our  author)  '  have  been  affigned  for  this 
apparent  ill  temper  in  fo  brave  and  good  a  man,  the  greater  part  of 
them  too  ridiculous  for  recital.  The  real  caufe,  we  believe,  to 
have  been  a  difappointed  expectation  he  had  entertained  of  being 
appointed  firft  commiffioner  of  the  admiralty,  as  fuccefTor  to  John, 
earl  of  Egmont.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  an  anecdote 
communicated  to  us,  and  which  we  undoubtedly  believe  to  be  ge- 
nuine. When  fir  George  was  firft  made  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  fir  Charles  Saunders  to  that  high  office,  he  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  late  lord  Hawke,  and  complained  to  him,  in  ra- 
ther warm  terms,  of  the  indignity  he  thought  offered  on  thatocca- 
fion  to  the  older  flag-officers,  who  had  equally  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves.  Sir  Edward  was  at  that  very  time  on  the  point  of  going  out 
in  order  to  wifh  fir  Charles  joy  of  his  promotion  ;  and  when  he  in- 
formed fir  George  of  his  intention,  the  opinion  of  that  great  and 
good  man  had  fo  much  weight  with  him,  as  not  only  to  moderate 
his  difpleafure  but  even  to  induce  him  to  adept  a  fimilar  conduct 
himfelf.  His  difguft,  though  temporarily  aflliaged,  was  not  effac- 
ed ;  and  his  former  fentiments,  as  to  the  public  indignity  offered  to 
his  cotemporaries,  and  what  he  deemed  private  neglect  to  himfelf, 
induced  him  to  perfevere  in  his  firft  refolution  of  retiring  from  the 
fervice  for  ever.  A  perfect  evennefs  of  temper  is,  perhaps,  incom- 
patible with  the  frailties  of  human  nature  ;  but  though  a  mind  too 
6  fuicep- 
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fufceptible  of  indignity  may  be  pitied,  it  cannot  fairly  be  condemn- 
ed.'    Vol.  iv.   p.  405. 

This  work  is  yet  unflnifhed ;  nor  does  the  author  know  how 
many  volumes  will  be  neceffary  for  the  completion  of  his  plan. 
As  the  remainder  of  the  memoirs  will  include  many  officers 
ftill  living,  it  is  his  intention  to  give  '  a  plain  narrative  of  the 
different  fervices  in  which  they  have  been  engaged/  unac- 
companied with  c  the  fmalleft  comment  or  remark.' 

The  execution  of  this  biographical  tafk  is  not  contempti- 
ble, as  far  as  diligence,  candour,  and  accuracy  of  ftatetnent, 
are  concerned  :  but  the  language  is,  occafionally,  very  incor- 
rect ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  names  are  introduced  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one  perfon  was  com- 
mander of  a  galley,  another  of  a  pink,  and  a  third  of  a  fire- 
fhip.  This  imperfect  and  ufelefs  intelligence  cannot  be  faid 
to  form  a  part  of  the  author's  fcheme  of  refcuing  the  charac- 
ters of  brave  men  from  oblivion  ;  for  he  cannot  pretend  to  af- 
firm that  thefe  were  gallant  or  meritorious  officers. 

Surgical  and  Phvfiohgical  Effay  s.  Part  III*.  By  John  Aber- 
nethy, F.  R.  S.  AJJlJlant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hof- 
$ital\  and  Leclurer  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery.  Svo.  4$.  Od. 
Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1797. 

'T'HIS  publication  includes,  I.  An  Effay  on  Injuries  of  the 
■*•  Head.  2.  A  Supplement  to  a  former  Effay  on  the  Lum- 
bar Abfcefs.  3.  Experiments  on  Irritability.  4.  Surgical 
Cafes  and  Remarks. 

Injuries  of  the  head  are  confidered  in  five  fections;  the  firft 
of  which  is  merely  introductory,  and  defigned  to  (how  that 
fome  very  material  circumftances,  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  thefe  accidents,  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  au- 
thors. Six  cafes  are  related  of  perfons  received  in  the  courfe 
of  twelve  months  into  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  and  who 
recovered  without  the  application  of  the  trephine,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fracture  of  the  fkull  in  each  was  attended  with 
depreffion.  From  thefe,  and  many  fimilar  inftances  recorded 
in  books,  Mr.  Abernethy  is  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  the  pre- 
vailing practice,  of  with-holding  the  operation  till  the  fymptoms 
evidently  call  for  it,  and  concluctes,  that  a  flight  degree  of 
preffure  does  not  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain,  for  a  lir 
mited  time  at  lead,  after  its  application. 

The  fecond  fection  treats  of  injuries  of  the  head  attended 
with  an  extravafation  of  blood  upon  the  dura  mater,  and  in- 
cludes three  cafes,  in  which  the  middle  artery  in  that  mem- 
brane was  lacerated.     Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  this  event  has 

*  See  Crir.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  216,  and  Vol.  X.  p.  44. 

not 
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not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by  practitioners,  and  tha*, 
many  have  been  loft  for  want  of  an  early  difcovery  of  it,  and 
a  fpeedy  perforation. of  the  bone,  to  prevent  its  occafioning  a 
fatal  preflure  on  the  brain  — 

'  Every  furgeon'  (fays  he)  '  mil  ft  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
a  very  defirable  thing  to  afcertain  when  blood  is  effufed  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  ikuli ;  {or  It  the  extravafation  has  happened 
in  the  more  interior  parts,  a  furgical  operation  is  not  I'kely  to  afford 
relief.  Now,  if  the  cxtravafaiion  which  comprefies  the  brain,  be 
iituafed  immediately  beneath  the  bone,  I  think  there  are  figns  by 
which  it  will  be  difcloied  ;  and  as  fufficient  notice  has  not  been 
taken  of  thefe,  I  with  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  furgeons 
to  them. 

6  I  have  already  fa  id,  that,   unfefs  one  of  the  large  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater  be  wounded,  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  will  pro- 
bably be  inconfiderable;  and  the  flight  depreffioo  of  the  brain  which 
this  occafions,  may  not  be  attended  with  any  peculiar  fymptoms  ; 
or  perhaps  it  may  occailon  fome  fiupor,  or  excite  90  irritation,  dif- 
pofing  the  fuhjacent  parts  to  become  inflamed  :  but  both  thefe  ef- 
fects will  gradually  abate,  nor  will  any  inflammation  enfue,  if  pro- 
per means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.     It   is  indeed  highly  probable, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  which  have  done  well  without  an  operation, 
fuch  an  extravafation  has  exifted.     But  if  there  be  fo  much  blood 
on  the  dura  mater  as  materially  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  bone,  to   a  certain  extent,  will  no  longer  receive  blood  from 
within;  and  by  the  operation  performed  for  its  expofure,  the  peri- 
cranium mull  have  been  feparated  from  its  outfide.     I  believe  that 
a  bone  fo  circumftanced  will  not  be  found  to  bleed ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain it  cannot,  with  the  fame  freedom  and  celerity  as  it  does  when 
the  dura  mater  remains  connected  with  it  internally.     I  need  hard- 
ly fav,  that,  in  the  cafes  which  I   have  related,  there  was  not  the 
leaft  haemorrhage.     But  it  is  right  to  mention,  that   I  have  alfd 
twice  been  able,  by  attending  to  the  want  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
outfide  of  the  cranium,  to  afcertain  the  extent  to  which  the  dura 
mater  was  detached  within;   and  very  frequently,  when   fymptoms 
appeared  to  demand  a  perforation  of  the  fkull,  I  have  feen  it  con- 
tra-indicated 'oy  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bone,  and,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  rightly. 

•  vVLen  the  bone  has  remained  long  bare,  the  cafe  may  become 
perplexing  i  once  fcraped  a  portion  of  the  cranium  which  had  been 
fome  liffit  den  ...led,  and  found  that  it  bled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  (uf- 
ficteatlv  to  point  out  the  adheiion  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  cpurfe 
the  inutility  of  employing  the  trephine. 

«  \\  i  ne  the  extravafation  of  the  dura  mater  is  but  fmall,  it  will 
probal  I  not  cequireaay  operation.  A  flight  haemorrhage  from  the 
bn  happen  from  the  anafrom<  ii:.g  of  the  veflels  with- 

in its  I'ubttancei  will  not,  in  this  cafe,  lead   to  any  injurious  error. 

But 
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Sot  from  what  I  have  cbferved,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  even 
a  fmall  effufion  of  blood  will  diminim  the  haemorrhage  from  the 
fuperinc  urn  bent  bone. 

'  Mr.  Pott  had  an  idea,  that  the  bone  would  perifh  when  the  du- 
ra mater  was  detached  for  a  coniiderable  fpace  from  its  infide  ;  and 
ibme  cafes  which  he  has  related,  feem  to  favour  this  opinion  :  but 
many  other  cafes  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  and  many  which  have 
occurred  to  my  obfervation,  prove  that  the  opinion  was  not  well 
founded.  Indeed  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  the  bone  would  perifh. 
from  this  caufe;  for  it  ft  ill  receives  blood,  not  only  from  the  ana- 
ftomofmg  of  veflels  within  its  fubftance,  but  alio  from  the  pericra- 
nium externally  ;  and  the  fuccefs  which  has  of  late  attended  the  ope- 
rations for  aneurifm  in  the  lower  limbs,  {hews  that  parts  of  great 
bulk  and  vascularity  will  continue  to  live  when  their  ufual  fupply 
of  blood  is  very  much  diminished.  If,  however,  the  dura  mater 
lliould  be  detached  for  a  considerable  extent  from  the  infide  of  the 
ikull,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pericranium  lliould  alfo  be  ftripptd 
from  its  outride,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  bone 
would,  in  that  cafe,  die  and  exfoliate.'      p.  32. 

-  In  the  third  fecHon  are  two  cafes  of  fungus  of  the  brain;  or* 
as  it  has  been  called,  hernia  cerebri.  Of  thefe.  fungous  tu- 
mours the  author  fpeaks  in  the  following  terms :  — 

*  Their  formation  feems  to  proceed  from  an  injury  done  to  apart 
of  the  brain  by  concuffion  or  contufion,  which  has  terminated  in  a 
difeafed  ftate  of  the  veftels,  fimiiar  to  what  occurs  in  apoplexy.  The 
morbid  ftate  ihcreafing,  one  or  more  vefiels  give  way,  and  an  ef- 
fufion of  blood  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  enfues,  which,  if 
the  fkull  were  entire,  would  probably  occafion  apoplexy,  but,  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bone  that  allows  it  tc  expand,  prefFes  the 
furface  of  the  brain  audits  meninges  through  the  vacant  fpace.  The 
dura  mater  foon  ulcerates,  and  the  tumour  pufhing  through  the 
openings,  now  increafes  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  that  with 
which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  within^.  At  lad,  the  pia  mater, 
and  the  ftratum  of  the  brain  which  cover  the  effufed  blood,  are  {o 
extended  as  to  give  way,  and  the  blood  oozes  out  and  coagulates. 
— Thus  the  quick  growth,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  obfervable 
in  theft*  tumours,  are  fatisfaclorily  accounted  for. 

'  It  feems  probable  that  fimilar  injuries  at  other  times  give  rife  to 
the  formation  of  abfeefies  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  which  ?re 
not  eafily  afcertained,  and  which  generally  occafion  the  death  of 
the  patient.'     p.  45. 

The  plan  of  treatment,  where  no  bad  fymptoms  fupervene, 
or  where  thefe  difap>pear  on  felting  the  tumour  free  from  the 
confinement  of  the  dura  mater,  is  recommended  to  be  (imply 
that  of  avoiding  irritating  applications  and  external  preifure ; 
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and,  in  the  event  of  inordinate  growth  of  the  fungus,  paring 
it  clown  occafionally  with  a  knife, 

\  But'  (fays  Mr.  Abcrnethy)  «  if  the  tumour  continues  to  in- 
creafe,  and  if  the  patient  fuffers  a  train  of  bad  fymptoms,  apparent- 
ly arifing  from  irritation  and  prefllire  made  on  the  brain,  fome  fur- 
ther attempt  to  relieve  him  feems  to  be  required.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  coagulum,  from  want 
of  room  to  protrude,  is  enlarging  internally ;  or  that  by  plugging 
up  the  orifice  in  the  bone,  it  prevents  the  efcape  of  fome  fluid  col- 
lected within  the  cranium.  The  obvious  mode  of  relief  here  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  bone  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  increafe  of  the  tumour.  Many  furgeons  have  objected 
to  the  removal  of  much  of  the  cranium,  left  protrufions  of  this  kind 
fhould  enfue  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  thefe  tumours  arife  from  an  in- 
jury and  consequent  difeafe  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  the  event  of 
which  muft  be  more  fatal  if  the  bone  was  entire.  A  large  removal 
of  bone  was  formerly  a  frequent  event;  but  a  protrufion  of  this  kind 
very  feldom  took  place. 

*  But  although,  by  thus  allowing  a  free  efcape  to  the  efFufed  blood, 
we  mav  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  its  prefTure  on  the  brain, 
yet  the  degree  of  hemorrhage  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient. 

*  The  quantity  of  blood  efFufed  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  veflels,  or  on  their  difpofition  to  bleed.  As  the  difeafe  is  ge- 
nerally fituated  not  far  beneath  the  furface  of  the  brain,  there  is  lefs 
rifque  of  its  proceeding  from  the  former  caufe.  If  it  arifes  from 
the  latter,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  diftention  caufed  by  the  confine- 
ment of  the  efFufed  blood  would'  irritate  the  veflels,  and  keep  up 
their  difpofition  to  hemorrhage  ;  therefore  the  treatment  already  re- 
commended is  likely  to  diminifh  it.  But  fhould  the  quantity  of  the 
hemorrhage  feem  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  I  fhould'  think 
it  moft  proper  to  take  away  the  coagulum,  and  to  expofethe  cavity 
in  the  brain,  in  order  to  learn  whether  fuffering  forne  fudden  lofs 
of  blood  to  take  place,  together  with  the-  expofure  of  the  bleeding 
vefTels,  might  not  produce  a  beneficial  change,  and  a  ceffation  of 
the  hemorrhage.  I  am  induced  to  propofe  this  mode  of  conduct, 
from  reafoning  founded  on  analogy  ;  for  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
a  hemorrhage  will  fometimes  continue,  notwrthfianding  a  coi.f:- 
derable  prefTure  made  by  a  large  quantity  of  coagulum,  together 
■with  that  which  the  refiltance  arifing  from  the  clofure  of  the  exter- 
nal opening,  and  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  dreffirigs,  conjoint- 
ly produce.  Yet,  upon  expofing  the  bleeding  furface,  the  he- 
morrhage will  ceafe,  and  never  afterwards  be  renewed. 

*■  I  am  Hill  further  induced  to  propofe  this  plan  of  treatment, 
becaufeT  do  not  perceive  any  other  which  carries  with  it  a  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs.     The  impropriety  of  attempting  to  reftrain  the 
hemorrhage  by  prefTure  has  been  ftiewn ;  ligatures  cannot   be  ap- 
plied. 
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plied,  and  ftyptics   are  kn6wn,  by  experience,  to  be  dangerous.' 
p.  47. 

The  effects  of  concuffion  are  confidered  by  our  author  in 
the  fourth  fe&ion.  Two  cafes  are  fele6ted,  tofhow  what  ap- 
pear to  him  the  common  confequences  of  this  injury,  and 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  guide  us  principally  in  the  treat- 
ment.    He  fays  — 

'  The  whole  train  of  fymptoms  following  a  concuffion  of  the 
brain,  may,  I  think,  be  properly  divided  into  three  ftages.  The 
firft  is,  that  ftate  of  infenfibility  and  derangement  of  the  bodily 
powers  which  immediately  facceed  the  accident.  While  it  lafts, 
the  patient  fcarcely  feels  any  injury  that  may  be  infiifted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  ftertor;  his  pulfe 
intermitting,  and  his  extremities  cold.  But  fuch  a  flate  cannot  laft 
long ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is  fucceeded  by  another,  which  I 
confider  as  the  fecond  ftage  of  concuffion.  In  this,  the  pulfe  and 
refpiration  become  better,  and  though  not  regularly  performed,  are 
fuiiicient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffnfe  warmth  over  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body.  The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  10  far  re- 
irored,  that  he  is  fenfible  if  his  fkin  be  pinched ;  but  he  lies  ftupid, 
and  inattentive  to  flight  external  impreffions.  As  the  effects  of  con- 
cuifion  dirrjiniCb,  he  becomes  capable  of  replying  to  queftions  put 
to  him  in  a  lo.id  tone  of  voice,  efpecially  when  they  refer  to  his 
chief  fufl7ering  at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the  head",  Sec. ;  otnerwiie,  he 
anfwers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  by  fome- 
thing  elfe.  As  long  as  the  ftupor  remains,  the  inflammation  of  the 
brain  feems  to  be  moderate  ;  but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  fel- 
dom  fails  toincreafe;  zv.6  this  conftitutes  the  third  ftage,  which  is 
the  mod:  important  of  the  feries  of  effects  proceeding  from  con- 
cuffion.'    p.  59. 

Our  author's  objections  to  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  ftimu- 
Hants,  both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  ftages,  appear  to  be  well 
founded  ;  and  his  endeavours  to  point  out  the  figns  by  which 
the  effects  of  cempremon  and  concuffion  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  are  alfo  important. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  feftion,  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
is  confidered,  and  fome  caution  recommended  to  avoid  the 
error  of  confounding  the  fymptoms  with  thofe  which  imme- 
diately arife  from  concuffion. 

'  The  fymptoms'  (Mr.  Abernethy  obferves)  '  which  chiefly  cha- 
racterize the  complaint,  are  thofe  of  an  increafe  of  fenfibility  ;  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  contracted  j  the  patient  often  withdraws  hii 
arm  on  being  touched,  and  his  pulfe  and  tongue  denote  general  as 
well  as  local  inflammation.  It  feems  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that. 
thofe  means  which  in  general  cure  inflammation,  fho'uld  be  profe- 
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cuted  very  vigoroully  at  the  commencement  of  this  complaint,  tincti 
otherwife,  although  they  may  check,  they  will  not  overcome  it. 
Large  blood-lettings,  Drift  purging,  and  extenlive  counter-irritation 
by  blifters,  ought  to  be  employed  at  the  very  commencement;  for, 
if  omitted,  then  the  difeafe  will  become  eftablifhed,  and  the  powers 
of  the  body  willfoon  be  too  much  funk  to  admit  of  the  fame  active 
treatment  at  a  later  period.'      p,  74. 

This  part  of  our  author's  work  concludes  with  two  cafes  of 
difeafe  of  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  accompanied  with  fome 
reflections  on  the  propriety  of  perforating  the  bone  in  thofe 
inftances  where  a  dead  portion  of  it  is  in  danger  of  irritating 
the  dura  mater. 

To  this  fubject  fucceeds  a  Supplement  to  an  Effay  on  the 
Lumbar  Abfcefs,  noticed  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  216,  of  our  Review. 
To  what  we  have  there  faid,  we  fhall  only  add,  that  the  cafes 
adduced  by  Mr.  Abernethy  abundantly  prove  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  valvular  opening  in  almoft  all  inftances ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lives  will  be 
faved  by  that  means  than  by  any  that  have  heretofore  been  em- 
ployed by  practitioners.  To  fhow  indeed  that  fome  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  this  mode  of  practice,  our  author  intoduces 
the  fubject.  with  the  following  account  of  the  perfon  on  whom 
this  method  was  fir  ft  practifed.     He  fays  — 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  previously  to  mention,  that  George 
Tucker,  the  perfon  on  whom  I  nrft  tried  this  method  of  difcharg- 
incr  the  matter  without  leaving  a  permanent  opening  in  the  cyft,  and 
whofe  body  I  have,  not  long  ago,  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing, never  had  the  leafr.  return  of  his  complaint.  After  quitting 
the  hofpital,  he  travelled  over  a  conquerable  part  of  England  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  lived  very  irregularly.  When  I 
next  faw  him,  he  had  come  up  from  Portfmouth  to  get  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpital,  on  account  of  an  ulcer  on  the  prepuce,  ac- 
companied with  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  floughlng;  for  which 
he  was  admitted,  and  foon  got  well.  In  relating  his  cafe,  I  have 
faid  that  he  had  a  conftant  cough,  and  probably  difeafed  lungs. 
This  opinion  has  ffnee  been  verified;  for,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  he  was  feized  with  hcenioptyfis,  of  which  he  died.  When  I 
opened  the  body  in  order  to  irifpect  the  feat  of  his  former  complaint, 
I  found  fome  difficulty  in  railing  the  peritonaeum  from  the  pfoas  and 
quadrati  lumborum  mufcles,  owing  to  a  thickened  Hate  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance  connecting  thefe  parts;  but  the  alteration  was  fo  in- 
con  fiderrbie,  that  I  believe  it  might  have  pafled  without  notice  in 
the  ordinary  djliectiqn  or  the  body.— The  fpine  had  never  been  in 
the  leaft  difeafed.'     p.  87. 

Out  of  eight  cafes,  where  the  difeafe  apper.r3  to  have  ter- 
,  ruinated, 
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nunated,  three  or  four  feem  to  have  been  fuctefsful ;  or  at 
Jeaft  afford  forne  reafon  to  conclude,  that  much  good  will  re- 
fult  from  this  mode  of  treatment.  A  favourable  event,  in- 
deed, it  appears,  is  not  to  be  expected  where  the  vertebras  are 
<lifeafed  ;  mod  of  the  unfuccefsful  cafes  "having  failed  from 
this  caufe.  In  two  cafes,  where  the  quantity  of  matter  was 
too  fmall  for  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  electricity  was  em- 
ployed to  promote  abforption  j  and  fome  attempts  were  alfo 
made  to  impede  the  fuppurative  procefs  by  repeated  vomits 
of  vitriolated  zinc  and  copper.  Of  electricity,  it  is  obferved  — 

'  The  two  laft  cafes  point  out  to  notice  a  remedy  that  is  likely  to 
be  of  much  advantage  in  the  future  treatment  of  lumbar  abfcefs. 
My  experience  of  it,  however,  has  not  yet  enabled  me  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  be  generally  beneficial.     In  one  inftance  where  I 
employed  it  after  the  abfcefs  had  been  once  punftured,  it  kept  the 
matter  from  colle&ing  for  a  long   time;  but  the   patient  growing 
tired  of  the  confinement,  and  apprehenfive  left  the  lancet  fhould  be 
again    employed,  left:   the    hofpital  without    my   knowledge.  —  Of 
.another,  and  fomewhat   analogous   difeafe,  in  which   it  was   tried, 
though  not  with  complete  fuccefs,  I  fhall  here  relate  the  particulars; 
firft  remarking,  that  all  the  obfervations  whicli  I  have  made  on 
electricity  applied  to  difeafed  parts,  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  it  acTs 
as  a  ftimulus,  which  has  the  peculiar  effecl:  of  accelerating  that  pro- 
cefs which  happens  to  be  going  on   at  the  time.  — Thus,  in  fome 
ifates  of  inflammation,  it  haftens  fuppuration,  whilft  in   others  it 
promotes  difperfion.     We  fhould  therefore  always  endeavour,  pre- 
vious to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  to  bring  the  tumour  or  abfcefs  into 
that  frate  in  which  its  piogrefs  is  flopped,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  it 
is  rather  inclined  to  recede;   and  by  this  rule  I  have  been  guided  in 
the  application  of  this  remedy  to  lumbar  abfeeffes. 

'  I  have  alfo  been  attentive  to  proportion  the  number  and  ftren<nh 
of  the  vibrations  to  the  effect  which  they  appeared  to  produce  on 
the  abfcefs :  their  operation  feemed  to  be  moft  beneficial  when 
they  occafioned  a  kind  of  irritation  or  flight  uneafinefs  in  the  part 
for  a  Ihort  time  after  their  application.  But  if  this  fenfation  amount- 
ed to  pain,  or  if  it  was  of  too  long  continuance,  I  then  fuppofed 
that  the  ftimulus  had  been  employed  in  too  great  a  degree.'  p.  117. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  work 
with  the  following  extract  — • 

*  When  I  firft  began  to  open  lumbar  abfeefles  in  the  method  I 
have  recommended  in  this  and  my  former  Eflay  on  the  fubjecl,  I 
was  extremely  folicitous  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  inner 
part  of  the  aperture  might  aft  like  a  valve,  to  prevent  any  matter 
jf.om  oozing  out,  fo  as  to  keep  the  orifice  open.  I  have  found, 
ever,  that  great  care  in  this   refpec!  was  quite  unneceflary.     I 
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now  make  the  opening  with  very  little  obliquity,  and  by  ufing  a. 
broad  abfcefs  lancet,  the  wound  is  generally  fufhcient  to  give  a  dif- 
charge  to  thole  coagula  which  are  lb  frequently  found  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  always  completely  empty  the  abfcefs,  and  then  bring  the  lips 
ot  the  orifice  together  by  means  of  lint  and  lti eking- platter,  as  after 
the  operation  of  phlebotomy  ;  and  over  thefe  a  comprefs  and  band- 
age are  applied.  I  dref«  the  wounds  every  fecond  day,  and  of  late 
have  found  little  difficulty  in  healing  them,  though  many  of  them 
granulate  before  they  completely  unite.  The  only  troublefome 
circumftance  that  has  lately  occurred  to  me,  has  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  at  the  place 
where  the  abfcefs  has  been  opened, 

*  I  fhould  not  have  been  fo  particular  in  defcribing  what  may, 
to  fome,  appear  unnecefiary  minutiae,  had  I  not  known  inftances 
where  this  mode  of  treatment  was  completely  fruftrated  from  want 
of  attention  to  them. — With  regard  to  the  time  of  repeating  the 
operation,  it  mull  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe;  the  matter  collecting  much  falter  in  fome  perfons  than  in 
others.  It  is  beft,  I  think,  to  wait  until  the  integuments  are  fuffi- 
ciently  elevated  to  allow  of  a  puncture  being  made  in  them  without 
any  hazard  of  wounding  the  parts  underneath. —  Many  patients 
bear  even  the  firft  difcharges  without  any  lofs  of  ftrength,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  matter  evacuated  is  very  confiderable ;  and 
almoft  all  that  I  have  feen,  improve  in  health  under  the  fubfequent 
pnes.  The  great  difturbance  that  enfues,  when,  either  by  accident 
or  defign,  a  permanent  opening  is  made  in  a  lumbar  abfcefs,  fhould 
render  furgeons  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  fuch  an  occurrence  al- 
together, if  pofhble,  or,  at  Icaft,  to  delay  it  for  a  confiderable  time  : 
and  although  the  danger  and  the  fufferings  of  the  patient,  when  the 
abfcefs  is  opened,  will  be  much  greater  where  there  is  difeafe  of  the 
vertebrae;  yet,  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  cbfervingin  the  third  cafe, 
this  caution  cannot  be  disregarded  with  fafety,  even  when  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fufpect  any  morbid  condition  of  the  fpine. 

'  The -great  benefit  derived  from  occafional  emetics  and  electri- 
city, encourages  me  to  hope  that  many  of  thefe  abfeeffes  may  be 
difperfed  without  any  permanent  expofure  of  their  cavity,  and  that 
thus  the  patient  may  efcape  the  ftifrerings  and  hazard  to  which  fuch 
an  operation  neceffarily  expofes  him, 

4  Where  the  vertebrae  are  found,  the  difturbance  excited  by 
opening  the  abfcefs  will  in  general  fubfide  grsdualiy,  and  the  wound 
will  at  }aft  becomes  indolent ;  in -which  fiate  it  may  remain  for  a 
confiderable  tune  before  it  entirely  heals,  but  without  affecting  the 
patient's  conftitution.  Perfect  quietude  feems  indifpenfkbly  necef- 
farv  in  the  irritable  ftate  of  tins  difprder.  I  have  thought  ifiues  very 
lifeful  in  fome  cafes;  but  in  ethers  I  could  not  perceive  much  ad- 
vantage derived  from  them.  A  fohiffon  of  opium  injected,  in  one 
cafe,  feefned  beneficial,  though  it  did  not  afcend  above  Poupart's 
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lioament.  From  reflecting;  that  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution  follows, 
and  correfponds  with,  that  of  the  abfcefs,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  injections  may  be  ufeful,  in  preventing  the  cyft, 
when  it  has  become  open,  from,  acquiring  that  morbid  condition 
which  induces  the  hectic  fever.  In  the  records  of  former  practice, 
we  read  of  many  extenfive  abfceffes,  into  which  irritating  injections 
were  daily  thrown.  According  to  the  ideas  which  now  prevail 
amonor  furo-eons,  the  additional  irritation  excited  by  thefe,  would  be 
fuppofed  to  create  great  mifchief ;  yet,  we  are  told  that  thefe  pa- 
tients recovered  perfectly,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  reafon  I  have 
fuggefted,  viz.  becaufe  the  abfcefs  was  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  peculiar  morbid  ftate  which  induces  hectic  fever.'     p.  128. 

As  far  as  we  have  now  proceeded  in  our  review  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  find  no  reafon  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  thofe 
commendations  to  which  we  thought  Mr.  Abernethy's  former 
labours  generally  entitled.  What  he  has  offered  is  unqueftion- 
ably  deferving  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  may  eventu- 
ally tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  But  we  are  com- 
pelled neverthelefs  to  qualify  our  approbation  of  what  remains 
of  the  work,  in  fo  far  as  it  appears  to  he  incomplete,  to  want 
importance,  and  to  have  unneceflarily  f welled  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 

The  part  mod  liable  to  thefe  objections  is  the  next  in  order 
' —  Experiments  on  Irritability.  The  author  indeed  acknow- 
ledges — 

*  The  event  of  thefe  experiments,  however,  imparts  no  new  in- 
formation ;  it  only  tells  us  what  we  knew  before,  —  that  azotic, 
carbonic,  and  hydrogenous  gaffes  are,  in  different  degrees,  injuri- 
ous to  life  ;  and  that  oxygene  gas,  by  itfelf,  is  not  more  beneficial 
than  common  air.  The  experiments  (hewing  the  long  continuance 
of  life  and  action  in  mufcles  placed  under  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
are,  however,  worthy  of  notice;  as  they  feem  to  prove,  that  the 
caufe  of  irritability,  when  once  it  has  been  formed,  does  not  re- 
quire the  afliftance  of  external  matter  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions;  and  that  it  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  change  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  than  when  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  different  gaffes, 
which  perhaps  impair  its  vigour,  or  conduct  it  away  from  the  ani- 
mal fibre.'     p.  145. 

Under  the  head  of  Surgical  Cafes,  the  author  has  given  ob- 
fervations  and  cafes  of  the  operation  for  the  aneurifm,  emphy- 
fema,  and  the  ufe  of  mercurial  fumigations  ;  but  for  thefe  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  apology  — 

'  The  information  which  the  author  of  thefe  Effays  had  acquired 
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in  the  praftice  of  his  profeffion,  and  which  he  has  in  thefe  psges 
fubmitttd  to  the  public,  was  not  obtained  without  labour;  nor 
Id  it  have  been  acquired  unkfs  he  had  poflefled  opportunities 
wh  ch  do  not  tall  to  the  lot  of  many  furgeons.  Thefe  obfervations 
were  therefore  publifned  from  a  belief  that  the  knowledge,  which 
he  efteemed  of  fome  value,  might  be  likewife  confidered  fo  by 
'others,  who  had  not  the  fame  means  of  obtaining  it.  —  Continu;l 
employment  of  other  kinds  has  prevented  the  author  from  paying 
that  attention  to  the  finifliing  of  thefc  papers,  which  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect :  he  however  felt,  that  if  their  publication 
was  poftponed,  other  engagements  and  purluits  would  occupy  his 
attention,  and  render  him  lefs  capable  of  offering  them  even  in  their 
prefent  ftate.'     p.  207. 


W 


The  Chace-,  a  Poem.  By  William  Somerville,  Efq.  A  new 
Edition  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Critical  Ejjay,  by  J.  Aikin, 
M.  D.   Small  Suo.  6s.  Boards.  Cadell  and  Davies.    1796. 

E  are  perpetually  feeking  after  novelty  in  works  of  lite- 
rature, when  perhaps  we  fuffer  to  fall  into  neglect  many 
productions  better  calculated  to  inftrucl  or  amufe  us,  than  the 
ephemeral  publications  which  crowd  the  prefs:  and  it  is  doing 
a  real  fervice  to  the  public,  to  recall  their  notice  to  works,  of 
which,  fome  from  their  bulk,  others  from  their  fmallnefs,  and 
others  from  the  extraneous  matter  mixed  with  them,  have 
ceafed  to  attract  the  attention  they  once  excited.  Somerville* s 
Chare  wed  entitles  him  to  an  honourable  place  amongfl  our 
minor  poets.  The  fubje£t,  Dr.  Aikin  obferves,  '  poffeffes  the 
two  great  requifites  of  a  didactic  poem  (the  purpofe  of  which 
is  not  to  teach,  but  to  amuje  under  the  femblance  of  teaching) 
interefl  and  variety.' 

'  As  far'  (he  fays)  'as  inftincYive  propenfities  can  be  attributed 
to  man,  it  may  be  aflerted  that  he  has  ever,  in  almoft  ail  the  differ- 
ent flates  of  focietv  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  exhibited  a  na- 
tive paiTion  for  the  chace  ;  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  denominated 
a  hunting  animal,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  dog  or  the  panther.' 
p.  2. 


The  fubje£t.  of  the  chace,  likewife,  affords  a  variety,  that, 
with  the  affiftance  of  digreflive  and  incidental  matter,  might 
afford  fcope  for  a  poem,  interefting  even  to  thofe  who  are  not 
practically  attached  to  the  fports  of  the  field.  The  poem  of 
Somerviiie,  however,  it  is  remarked  — 

« — 'is  much  lefs  a  philofophical   than  a  defcriptive  one.     The 
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writer  was  a  real,  not  a  fpeculative,  fportfman  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
fixed  to  his  elbow-chair  by  infirmity,  that  he  thought  of  writing  on 
the  chace,  inftead  of  following  it.  Claflically  educated,  but,  as  it 
appears,  with  a  mind  not  remarkably  opened  by  habits  ofinvefHga- 
tion,  or  elevated  by  images  of  the  fancy,  he  has  produced  a  piece, 
the  principal  excellence  of  which  eonfifts  in  pictures  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  animated  by  the  warm  genuine  feelings  of  the  painter. 
The  language,  the  fentiments,  the  incidents,  all  difplay  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fcenes  defcribed  :  and  in  hurrying  from  narra- 
tion to  narration,  with  little  interpolation  of  digrellive  and  fanciful 
matter,  he  feems  rather  borne  direcllv  onward  bv  his  ardour  for  a 
favourite  fubject,  than  bounded  bv  incapacity  for  excurfive  flights.' 
p.  6. 

The  eiTayift  proceeds  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  analyfis  of 
the  whole  poem,  interfperfed  with  that  liberal  kind  of  criti- 
cifm  which  delights  in  praifnig,  but  with  judgment  and  discri- 
mination. Comparing  Somervihe  with  our  great  defcriptive 
poet,  Thorn fon,  he  fays — 

*  If  any  one  compares  the  finifhed  picture  of  a  chace  by  Somer- 
ville,  with  the  draughts  by  Thomfon,  formed  upon  general  ideas, 
and  interf  erfed  with  fentiment  and  reflection,  he  will  be  fenfible 
of  the  great  difference  between  writing  upon  a  topic  merely  as  be- 
longing to  a  general  fubject,  and  indulging  in  a  favourite  theme, 
which  dwells  on  the  mind  in  the  vivid  colours  of  memory  and  af- 
fection. It  would  be  fcarce  pofiible  even  in  profe  to  defcribe  the 
hunting  of  the  hare  with  more  exactnefs  than  is  here  done;  yet  the 
language  throughout  is  fufficiently  elevated,  and  fome  of  the  pafla- 
ges  are  truly  poetical.  Such  is  that,  defcnbing  the  mufic  of  the 
chace,  and  its  fafcinating  effect  upon  all  the  hearers ;  well  exem- 
plifying the  univerfality  of  that  paffion  which  urges  men  to  partake 
of  the  hunter's  paftime.  Though  there  are  touches  in  the  repre- 
fentation  which  may  call  forth  the  emotions  of  pity  in  a  feeling 
mind,  yet  the  poet  has  judicioufiy  refrained  from  enforcing  them 
by  moral  fentiment  and  reflection,  which  would  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  purpofe.  The  effect  of  the  oppofite  conduct  of  Thom- 
fon, in  converting  a  joyous  fcene  into  a  melancholy  one,  is  obvi- 
ous.'     p.  12. 

The  poetical  character  of  Somerville  is  thus  judicioufiy 
fummed  up  — 

'  He  is  flrictly  and  almoft  folely  a  defcriptive  poet ;  and  his  ta- 
lent lies  in  delineating  actual  fcenes  with  fidelity  and  fpirit,  adorn- 
ing them  with  the  beauties  of  diction,  but  leaving  them  to  act  upon 
the  imagination  by  their  own  force,  without  aid  from  the  creations 
of  fancy;  In  clailical  alluikm  he  is  not  deficient,  but  it  is  of  the 
more  common  kind  j  and  little  occurs  in  his  writings  that  indicates 
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a  mind  infpired  by  that  exalted  enthufiafm  which  denotes  the  geT 
bins  of  fuperior  rank.  His  verfification  is  generally  correct  and 
well  varied,  and  evidently  flows  from  a  nice  and  practifed  ear. 
His  language  is  Well  iuited  to  his  fubjecls,  rifing  and  finking  with 
them,  and  free  from  that  ftiffnefs  and  affectation  fo  commonly  at- 
tendant upon  blank  verfe.  It  more  refembles  that  of  Armftrong, 
than  of  Thomfon  or  Akenfide.  Some  of  his  other  poems  fhew 
him  to  have  had  a  ftrong  perception  of  the  ludicrous  ;  and  in  this, 
too,  traits  of  humour  are  difcernible.  On  the  whole,  Somerville 
occupies  a  refpecftable place  among  our  native  poets;  and  his  Chace 
is  probably  the  heft  performance  upon  that  topic  which  any  coun- 
try has  produced.'      p.  24. 

We  cannot  help  obferving  that  the  eflayifl,  how  much  fo- 
ever  he  may  admire  the  fpirited  defcription  of  the  chace,  and 
of  the  other  animals  with  which  it  is  converfant,  feems  to  en- 
tertain no  high  idea  of  our  rural  Nimrods  themfelves,  among 
whom,  he  fays,  the  admirers  of  a  poem,  even  on  the  chace, 
are  not  to  be  looked  for. 


Repertory  of  Arts  and  Alanufaclures,  Vol.  III.  (Continued  from 
Vol.  XIX.  New  Arr.  p.  170.) 

I.QPECIFICATION  of  the  patent  granted  to  Richard 
**-*  Williams,  M.  D.  for  his  invention  of  a  mortar  or 
flucco. — It  confifts  of  fand,  lime,  water,  and  a  proportion 
of  cheefe  or  curd.  We  cannot  add  that  we  with  the  doctor 
fuccefs  in  converting  the  means  of  nourifhment  into  thofe  of 
ornament. 

II.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Lionel  Lukin,  of  Long  Acre, 
for  his  improvement  in  the  conftrudtion  of  boats  and  fmall 
veffels,  fo  that  they  will  neither  overfet  nor  fink. — This  im- 
portant contrivance  confifts  in  projecting  gunnels  of  light 
materials,  fo  covered  as  not  to  abforb  the  water  j  or  thefe 
gunnels  may  be  made  hollow  and  water-tight.  They  muft  be  fo 
placed  as  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the  oars,  nor  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  veffel  through  the  water  in  failing. 

III.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  John  Poulain,  for  his  invention 
of  a  new  compoimon  for  tinning  or  lining  all  veflels  made 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals. — The  compofition 
confifts  of  a  mixture  of  grain  tin,  good  malleable  iron,  pla- 
tin&jt  fiver,  and  gold ! 

IV.  Defcription  cf  a  pendulum  of  a  new  kind ;  invented 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Pine. 

V.  Account  of  a  fpontaneous  inflammation.  —  This  took 
place  in  a  bale  of  candle-wick  yarn,  made  from  hemp,  which 
had  been  accidentally  foaked  with  oil. 

VI.  Ac- 
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VI.  Account  of  a  fpontancous  inflammation  which  happened 
in  India.  By  Ifaac  Humfries,  Efq.  From  the  Tranfaclions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  —  The  eircumftances  in  this 
inftance  were  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  preceding.  Some  cotton- 
cloth  was  accidentally  foaked  with  linfeed  oil,  and  confe- 
quently  took  fire.  Thefe  two  accounts  evince  the  necefhty  of 
keeping  oil  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot  come  in  contact 
with  linen  or  cotton. 

VII.  Account  of  a  chamber  lamp-furnace.     By  Dr.  Per- 
cival.     From  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Irim  Academy. 

VIII.  Obfervations  on  pruning  orchards,  in  addition  ro 
thofe  already  printed  by  Thomas  Skip  Dyot  Bucknall,  Efq. 
of  Conduit- ftreet.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
—  In  this  paper  Mr.  Bucknall  infifts'  on  the  good  effe£ls  of 
the  medication  recommended  in  the  preceding  paper.  It 
contains  alfo  many  good  obfervations  on  the  planting  and 
management  of  orchards.  Orchards,  he  fays,  ought  to  be. 
open  to  the  fouth,  and  clofed  or  iheitered  towards  the  north, 
eaft,  and  weft.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  open  fide  of  the  or- 
chard ought  to  point  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  as  that  is  a  parti- 
cularly favourable  afpett  for  fruit.  By  this  alteration  the  or- 
chard would  not  lofe  much  of  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and 
would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  in  fome  meafure  ft  reen- 
ed  from  the  moifl  and  ilrong  winds  which  often  blow  from 
the  fouth-weft. 

IX.  Obfervations  on  watering  meadows.  From  the  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  cf  Wilts  ;  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies. 

X.  Defcrip'tion  of  a  mill  to  grind  potatoes  ;  and  of  the 
method  of  preparing  (larch  or  flour  from  them.  By  M. 
Baume.  With  two  plates.  From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

XI.  Patent  of  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  for  his  invention  of  an 
ingredient  to  be  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  gum,  in  thickening 
of  colours  for  printing. — It  is  made  by  boiling  flax-feed  in 
water. 

XII.  Patent  of  the  right  hon.  Seymour  Conway,  for  his 
method  of  applying  the  heat  of  coke  ovens  to  a  variety  of 
purpofes. 

XIII.  Patent  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  for  his  invention  of 
bricks  of  particular  forms. 

XIV.  Farther  confiderations  on  the  Pangraph. 

XV.  Obfervations  on  fpontaneous  inflammations.  —  The 
explication  of  the  caufcs  of  fpontaneous  inflammations  in 
certain  fubftances  and  compofitfons  mull  ever  be  an  objecr.  of 

confe- 
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confequence  to  the  magi(tracy  ;  as  by  difcovering  the  caufcs 
of  fuch  phamomena,  the  fufpicion  of  fetting  fire  to  buildings 
may  frequently  be  avoided,  and  many  an  innocent  perfon 
laved  from  capital  punifhment.  The  property  of  fpontaneous 
inflammation  is  well  known  to  belong  to  the  different  fpecies 
of  pyrophori ;  but  in  this  paper  we  have  an  account  of  many 
other  fubftances,  in  common  ufe,  which  are  liable  to  the  fame 
accident.  Parched  rye,  bran  in  contact  with  linen,  has  taken 
fire,  woollen  fluffs  in  a  moilt  (late,  and  perhaps  when  dry, 
drefled  wool,  wet  hay,  corn  and  madder,  and  at  times  wet 
meal  and  malt,  fail-cloth  fmeared  with  oil,  hemp,  &c.  A 
fire  was  kindled  on  board  the  frigate  Maria,  which  lay  near 
the  ifland  of  Cronftadt.  Strong  fufpicion  took  place  that  the 
fire  was  occafioncd  by  incendiaries  ;  but  by  the  fagacity  of  the 
late  emprefs,  it  was  discovered  to  be  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
Ruffian  lamp-black,  moiflened  with  hemp-oil  varnifh,  wrapt  up 
in  matting.  This  account  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors, from  the  rev.  W.  Tooke. 

XVI.  Defcription  of  a  crane  for  wharfs. 

XVIf.  Defcription  of  an  apparatus  to  be  added  to  a  com- 
mon pump,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  fire-engine. 

XVIII.  Conclufion  of  Mr.  Davits's  obfervations  on  water- 
ing meadows. 

XIX.  Experiments  on  the  means  of  improving  the  veffels 
ufed  in  cooking.  By  Mr.  Sven  Rinman,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm.  From  the  Tranfactions  of 
the  faid  Academy.  —  The  author  recommends  an  enamel 
made  of  an  equal  quantity  of  white  femi-tranfparent  fluor 
fpar  and  of  gypfum.  The  fubject,  however,  is  not  con- 
cluded. 

XX.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Connop,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  batting  cotton  or  wool. 

XXI.  Patent  of  Mr.  John  Miles,  for  his  invention  of  makr 
ing  lamps  in  different  forms,  fo  as  to  give  perfect  light, 
though  ever  fo  much  agitated. 

XXII.  Patent  granted  to  Meffrs.  Roberts  and  Dight,  for 
their  new  method  of  painting.  —  This  procefs  is  too  long  for 
infertion  ;  the  fuperiority  of  it  confifts  in  the  prefervation 
of  tranfparency. 

XXIII.  Defcription  of  a  method  of  preventing  injury  to 
the  health  of  thofe  employed  in  carding  cotton.  In  a  letter 
to  the  editors.  With  a  plate.— The  author  obferves,  that  the 
great  quantity  of  films  and  duff,  which  fly  off  in  this  opera- 
tion, are  evidently  hurtful.  'The  fimpleft  remedy  for  this 
evil,  which  occurred  to  him,  was  the  inclofing  the  cards  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  flyings  from  the  people-  Such 
parts  of  the  cards,   however,  as  require  conftant  attention 
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muSt  neceffarily  be  left  expofed.  The  humane  author  of  this 
paper,  whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,  has  put  the  idea  in 
practice,  and  finds  it  not  only  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  profitable,  by  more  effectually  collecting 
the  flyings,  which  may  be  applied  to  fome  purpofes  with  ad- 
vantage. —  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  while  the  encouragers  of 
War  and  flavery  cannot  be  eafy  without  obtruding  themfelves  * 
on  the  notice  of  the  public,  men  ftudious  of  general  benefit 
ihould  conceal  their  names.  This  fact  feems  to  prove  that  no 
men  feel  fo  certain  of  gratitude,  as  thofe  who  employ  their 
talents  in  fupporting  abufes. 

XXIV.  An  attempt  to  obtain  and  preferve  practical  Stand- 
ards, for  adjufting  in  future  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
this  kingdom.  By  Samuel  More,  Efq.  Secretary  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Said  Society. 
— This  author  advifes  weights  of  agate  to  be  kept  at  different 
places  by  way  of  Standards.  With  refpect  to  meafures.  he 
would  have  them  referred  to  the  fides  of  a  cubic  vefTel,  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  quantity  of  foft  river  water,  equal  in 
weight  to  fixty-two  pounds  and  a  half,  avoirdupois  weight, 
at  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Surely  diftilled 
water  mult  be  preferable  to  river  water,  which  no  doubt  va- 
ries in  different  places.  The  author  would  have  the  length  of 
one  fide  of  fuch  a  veffel  taken  as  the  Standard  foot. 

XXV.  Description  of  a  Fire-engine,  on  a  new  construc- 
tion.    By  Mr.  Benjamin  Dearborn. 

XXVI.  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  the  diffolution  of 
metals  in  acids,  and  their  precipitations  ;  with  an  account  of 
a  new  compound  acid  menftruum.  By  James  Keir,  Efq. 
From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  — Mr.  Keir  finds 
that  a  mixture  compofed  of  nitre,  diffolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  is 
capable  of  diffblving  filver  eafily,  while  it  does  not  affect  copper, 
iron,  lead,  regulus  of  cobalt,  gold,  and  platina.  Dilution,  as 
might  be  expected,  altered  the  properties  of  this  compofition. 

XXVII.  Conclufion  of  Mr.  Rinman's  experiments  on  the 
means  of  improving  the  veffels  ufed  in  cooking. —  Thefe  ex- 
periments are  worthy  of  attention,  but  are  fo  numerous  that 
we  cannot  give  even  their  general  refult. 

XXVIII.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  John  Tucker,  of  Wickham, 
tanner.  —  Mr.  Tucker,  by  means  of  the  gentle  application  of 
heat,  afferts  that  he  can  produce  leather,  not  only  of  a  Su- 
perior quality,  but  can  perform  the  operation  in  a  much  Short- 
er time. 

XXIX.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Fulton,  for  fome 
mechanical  improvements. 

XXX.  Patent  of  Mr.  Richard  Fifhwick,  for  his  invention 
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of  a  new  method  of  making  white  lead.  —  The  difference 
Between  the  method  of  this  patentee,  and  that  commonly 
employed,  is  the  fubflituting  tanner's  bark  for  horfe  litter,  in 
applying  heat  to  the  ingredients.  As  this  alteration  difclofes 
no  new  principle,  we  doubt  how  far  its  author  is  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  a  patent. 

XXXI.  Patent  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  invention  of  a  method 
of  calling  iron  veffcls  of  a  particular  form. 

XXXII.  Defcription  of  a  fimple  inftrument  for  taking  per- 
pendicular heights  by  means  of  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

XXXIII.  On  irrigation,  or  watering  land;  with  obferva- 
tions  on  the  ufe  of  refervoirs  for  flood-waters. 

XXXIV.  Account  of  a  new  conftru£tion  of  fome  parts  of 
doc1.;. 

XXXV.  Continuation  of  Mr.  Keir's  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  on  the  diflblution  of  metals  in  acids,  and  their  pre- 
cipitations. 

XXXVI.  Experiments  to  difcover  what  kind  of  fteel  is 
molt  fit  for  receiving  the  magnetic  power.     By  M.  Briffon. 

XXXVII.  Defcription  of  the  machine  for  kneading  dough, 
ufed  at  the  public  baking -houfes  of  Genoa.     With  a  plate. 

XXXVIII.  Patent  granted  to  Henry  Cort,  for  his  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

XXXIX.  Patent  of  Mr.  James  Playfair,  for  his  new  me- 
thod of  conftrucling  locks  for  navigable  canals.  With  two 
plates. 

XL.  Patent  granted  to-Mr.  William  Watts,  of  Briftol,  for 
his  invention  of  making  fmall  Giot  folic!  throughout,  without 
the  imperfections  which  other  (hot  ufually  have  on  their  fur- 
face  — 

*  To  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  (hail  come,  &c.  Now  know 
ye,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  faid  provifo,  I  the  faid  William 
Watts  do  hereby  declare,  that  my  faid  invention  of  making  fmall 
fliot  folid  throughout,  perfectly  globular  in  form,  and  without  the 
dimples,  fcrutches,  and  imperfections,  which  other  fhot,  heretofore 
manufactured,  ufualiy  have  on  their  furfaee,  is  performed  in  the 
manner  following;  that  is  to  fay,  take  twenty  hundred-weight  of 
loft  pig-lead,  (more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  flag,  or  poifoned 
lead,  intended  to  be  made.)  melt  it  in  an  iron  pot';  then  take  about 
a  peck  of  coal-afnes,  or  dirt,  drew  the  fame  round  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  metal 
naked  ;  put  in  upon  the  metal  which  is  uncovered  with  the  afbes, 
or  dirt,  about  forty  pounds  weight  of  white  or  yellow  arfenic  ;  then 
cover  the  pot  with  an  iron  cover,  and  clofe  the  edges  of  the  cover, 
all  round  the  pot,  with  mortar,  clay,  or  dirt,  to  prevent  the  arfenic 
from  evaporating;  keep  a  good  fire  under  the  pot  fcr  three  or  four 
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hours,  fo  as  to  have  the  lead  red-hot,  that  the  arfenic  may  be  mix- 
ed with  the  lead,  and  the  lead  thereby  be  fully  poifoned ;  then  take 
off  the  cover,  and  ikim  the  metal ;   then  lade  it  off  into   moulds  or 
fand,  to  cool  in  bars  or  ingots,  and  which  when  cool  is  called  flag, 
or  poifoned  lead.     Then   take  another  twenty   hundred- weight  of 
foft   pig  lead,  (according  to  the    quantity  of  (hot   intended   to  be 
made,)  melt  the  fame  in  an  iron  pot ;  •  then  take  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hundred-weight  of  fcnm  from  clean  pig-lead,  put  it  into 
the  pot,  and   let  the   fame   melt ;  when  melted   put  in  one  of  the 
bars  or  ingots  of  flag,  or  poifoned  lead  :   and,   when   melted,  with 
a  fmall  ladle  take  fome  of  the  metal  out  of  the  pot,  and  drop  it  in 
water  from  the  height  of  about  two  feet ;  if  the  (hot  be  not  round, 
put  in  more  of  the  flag  or  poifoned  lead,  till  you   find   it  drops 
round  ;  then  fkim  the   metal,  and  put   the   fcum  into   an  iron  or 
copper  frame,  full  of  holes,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fhot  in- 
tended to  be  made  ;  fqueeze  the  fcum,  while  foft  in  the  frame,  with 
the  ladle  with  which  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pot ;  then  take  the  me- 
tal out  of  the  pot,  and  pour  it  into  the  frame,   over  the  furfaee  of 
the  fcum,  and  let  it  drop  through  the  frame  into  water.     If  for  the 
final  left   fhot,  the  frame  mu  ft  be  at  leaft  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
and  for  the  largeft  fhot  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  more, 
above  rhe  water,  and  fo  in  proportion,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhot  intended  to  be  made.     In  witnefs  whereof,  &c.'     p.  313. 

XLI.  Patent  for  a  method  of  beautifying  wood. 

XLII.  Defcription  of  a  method  of  vein-marbling,  and  flain- 
ing  filk,  linen,  cotton,  paper,  &c.  In  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tors, from  Mr.  Samuel  Toplis,  of  Gainfborough. 

*  Make  a  middling  thick  fize,  or  pafte,  of  flour  and  water,  to 
which  add  a  little  powdered  alum,  and  then  boil  it  in  the  manner 
of  glover's,  &c.  pafte.  Put  fome  of  the  fize,  when  cocl,  into  fe- 
veral  pots  ;  and  mix  with  it  fuch  kind'  of  colours,  or  other  matters 
u fed -in  ftaining  and  dying,  as  are  had  in  efteem.  Have  ready  a 
painter's  brufh  to  each  pot,  and,  with  any  of  the  brufhes,  fpread  a 
quantity  of  the  forementioned  coloured  fize,  very  even,  on  a  flat 
piece  of  marble,  or  other  kind  of  fmooth  ftone,  or  on  a  fmooth 
board,  or  a  table,  according  to  the  length  and  width  of  the  piece 
of  filk,  linen,  cotton,  or  ftieet  of  paper.  On  the  coloured  fize, 
thus  fpread,  lay  a  ftrong  plate  of  glafs,  or  one  of  tin,  or  copper,  or  a 
thin  piece  of  board,  preffing  the  plate  (of  whatever  fort)  gently 
with  the  hand  en  every  part.  Raife  the  plate,  by  lifting  up  one 
end  ;  and  it  will  be  found  veined,  in  every  direction,  by  the  adhe- 
fivenefs  of  the  fize  :  immediately  lay  the  plate,  thus  prepared,  on 
the  f.!!:,  linen;  or  other  article,  and  with  the  hand  again  gently 
prefs  on  every  part  of  the  plate,  which  will  vein  or  marble  the  filk, 
linen,  &c.  with  the  fame  figures  as  were  on  the  fized  plate.  If 
the  plate  of  giafs  (which  is  preferable,  but  exceptionable  on  ac- 
3  count 
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count  of  its  hrittlenefs)  be  not  prefled  too  hard,  a  fecond  imprefJ 
fioft",  with  a  heauriful  fort  of  final kr-fi zed  veins,  may  be  h;id  from 
the  firft  colonrinor ;  and,  if  two  different  colours  are  ciefired  on  the 
fame  furface," there  needs  only  a  repetition  of  the  procefs  with  the  fize, 
containing  training  ingredients,  and  the  other  favorite  colouring  fub- 
ftances.  I  may  add,  that  a  neat  fort  of  tortoiltihell  appearance, 
and  a  great  variety  of  expreffive  figures,  may  be  produced  this  way, 
as  alfo  by  various  actions  of  the  fingers  upon  the  plate,  before  the 
fize  lofes  its  moifture,  and  likew.fe  by  many  times  folding  the  filk, 
linen,  or  other  material  of  flexible  texture.'     r.  319. 

XLIII.  Defcviption  of  a  method  of  fweeping  narrow  chim- 
neys.— The  method  here  recommended,  and  which  is  found 
to  anfwer  perfectly  well,  is  the  drawing  a  thick  bum  up  and 
clown  the  chimney. 

XLIV.  Conclufion  of  Mr.  Keir's  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  on  the  diflblution  of  metals  in  acids,  &c.  —  We  are 
forry  that  Mr.  Keir  continues  to  ufe  the  old  chemical  nomen- 
clature, which  is  now  almofl  univerfally  thought  to  be  an  un- 
meaning jargon. 

XLY.  Defcription  of  a  mercurial  level,  invented  by  Alex- 
ander Keith,  Efq.  With  a  plate. 

XLVI.  Defcription  of  a  pentrough,  for  equalifing  the  water 
falling  on  water  wheels.     By  George  Quayle,  Efq. 

XL VII.  Method  of  preparing  Naples  yellow.  By  M. 
Couret 

XLVIII.  Obfervations  on  the  mechanifm  of  felting.  By 
M.  Monge. 

XLIX.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Cort,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

L.  Patent  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Br  am  ah  for  feveral  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  fire-engine  originally  invented  by  him. 

LI.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hooper,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  making  and  manufacturing  printing 
paper. 

LII.  Patent  granted  to  Mr.  Albert  Angell,  for  his  invention 
called  Britannic  elaftic  gum,  ufeful  in  feveral  forts  of  paint- 
ing. 

LIII.  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  the  potatoe  root. 
By  G.  Pearfon,  M.  D.  F.  R  S. — It  appears  that  potatoes 
contain  two  parts,  in  feven,  of  their  weight,  of  meal.  The 
fluid  diftiiled  from  potatoes  was  nearly  pure  water.  The  au- 
thor confiders  the  potatoe  root  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  its 
feveral  ingredients.  The  word  mechanical,  applied  to  the 
ftru£ture  of  a  vegetable,  is  a  harfh  expreffion.  Pie  does  not 
think  that  the  meal  of  potatoes  is  lefs  nutritive  than  that  of 
grain,  and  very  juftly  obferves  that  potatoes,  with  common 
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fait  and  water,  are  capable  of  nourishing  men  completely. 
Dr.  Pearfon  adds  —  'There  is  good  reaibn  to  believe  that 
cufiom  would  foon  render  boiled  or  baked  potatoes  as  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  as  bread;  and  that  they  might  fupply  its 
place  at  dinners  of  animal  food,  in  many  cafes,  with  decilive 
advantages.'  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  we  are  acquainted  with  one  perfon  who  never  eats 
bread  at  dinner  when  he  can  obtain  potatoes  ;  and  that  he  has 
the  appearance  of  being  remarkably  well  nourifhed.  -Dr. 
Pearfon  remarks,  that  the  potatoe  may  be  rendered  more 
nutritive  by  malting  ;  but  very  properly  adds,  that  in  this 
flate,  like  all  ftrong-tafting  mucilages,  it  foon  palls  the  appe- 
tite.. This  paper  contains  many  obfervations  worthy  of  gene- 
ral attention. 

LIV.  Defcription  of  a  (team  engine.      By  John  Cooke, 

Efq. 

LV.  Obfervations  on  draining  land.    By  Mr.  John  Wedge. 

LVL  On  the  means  of  increafing  the  pouvr  of  horfes 
when  drawing  in  mills,  &c    By  M.  Bailiet  de  Belloy. 

LVII.  Conclufion  of  Mr.  Monge's  obfervations  on  the 
mechanifm  of  felting. 
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The  Journal  of Mn  Excurjlon  to  .  artb  Ame- 

rica* in  the  Summer  tf/1794..      By  Henry  Wanfey,   F.  A>  S, 
a  IVdtJhire  Clothier.  Svo.   6s.  Boards.  Wilkie.    1795. 

^"jE,  have  not  pevufed  afty  account  of  America  which  has, 
upon  the  whole,  given  us  equal  fat}sfa£Hon  with  the 
contents  of  this  Journal,  which  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
candid  repofitory  of  facts  co'decled  with  diligence  and  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Wanfey  thus  introduces  his  excursion  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  — 

'  A  defire  of  knowing  fomething  of  the  United  Spates,  of  which 
we  hear  fo  much,  and  know  fo  little,  together  with  fome  occur- 
rences in  bufinefs,  induced  me  to  make  a  trip  thither  during  the  laft 
fummer.  I  have  been  highly  gratified;  and  as  my  account  is 
chieflv  founded  On  my  own  actual  experience  and  obfervation,  and 
different  in  many  refpects  from  any  other  account,  I  am  induced 
by  thefe  motives,  as  well  as  by  the  request  of  many  friends,  to  fend 
my  Journal  forth  into  the  world.  It  is  publiflied  in  the  lame  order 
in  which  it  was  written  on  the  fpot,  which  I  hope  will  be  an 
excufe  for  the  want  of  method,  or  occalional  repetition  to  be  found 
in  fome  plates. 

'  In  narratives  of  this  kind,  the  world  is  generally  better  pleafed 
with  plain  matter  of  fact,  than  abftract  difquifitiqns,  or  the  author's 
own  leftfjrrrents  obtruded  too  much  on  the  reader. 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  July,  1797.  U  «  Moft 
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«   Moft  of  the  mod  -m  accounts  of  the  United  States  have  beert 
pu!>l  thed  under  the  influence  of  prejudice.     While  fome  have  rat- 
ed them  too  highly  in  the  clafs  of  nations,  others  have  depreciated 
them  too  much,  even  to  contempt.     Imlay's  is  the  pu ff  Jireft,  and 
Cooper's  the  puff  oblique.     On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the 
Letters  on  Emigration,  lately   published   by   Kearfley,  has  viewed 
every  thing  with  a  jaundiced  eye.     I   took  Briflbt's  Travels  in  my 
hand,  and    paffed  over  the  fame  ground  as   he   did,  from   Bofton 
through  Connecticut  to  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  Philadelphia, 
and  frequently  ftopt  at  the  fame  inns.     His  account  is  tolerably  ac- 
curate ;   however,  in  a  period  of  five  years,  fome  connderable  al- 
terations and  improvements  have    taken    place.     His   book  gives 
much   real   information.      His    account    of   Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr. 
Wadfworth,  and  of   the  prefident,  agrees  with  my  own   obferva- 
tions,  as  I  was  iu  company,  and  at  the  table  of  each  of  them.5 
Y.  vii. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wanfey's  remark,  that  'in  narratives 
of  this  kind,'  the  authors  mould  not  '  too  much  obtrude  their 
fentiments,'  there  is  no  reader  who  would  not  wifh  for  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  remarks  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  good  fenfe 
and  originality  as  the  following  — 

'  The  prefent  appears  to  me,  a  good  point  of  time  to  take  a  fketch 
of  America,  and  to  mark  its  progrefs  fince  it  began  to  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  government  is  raifing  itfelf  on  anew  fyftem, 

without  kinos  —  without  nobles — withouta  hierarchy.  Religion  is 

left  to 'us  own  intrinsic  worth  and  evidence,  and  we  now  fhall  fee  whe- 
ther it  can  fupport  its  due  influence  among  men,  without  afts  of  par- 
liament to  inforce  it ;  and  whether  it  is  eflential  to  religion,  that  its 
eminent  men  "  fhould  rear  their  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  parlia- 
ments :"  if  it  will  not,  it  will  then,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  neceffa- 
rv  engine  of  ftate,  to  keep  rational  beings  in  awe  and  fubjeclion. 

i  It  will  be  grateful  to  pofterity  to  mark  the  beginnings  of  an 
empiie,  not  founded  on  conqueft,  but  on  the  fober  progrefs  and 
dictates  of  reafon,  and  totally  difencumbered  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
which  has  cramped  the  genius  of  mankind  for  more  than  feven 
hundred  years  paft. 

•  In   thefe  States,  you  behold  a  certain  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 

of  manners,  which  befpeak  temperance,  equality  of  condition,  and 

a  fober  ufe  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  —  the  mens  fana  in  corpore 

fano.     It  is  feldom  you  hear  of  a  mad   man,  or  a  blind  man,  in 

"any  of  the  States;  feklom  of  afl\ro  aefe,  or  a  man  affiicled  with 

the  gout  and  palfy.     There  is,  indeed,  at  Philadelphia,  an  hofpital 

for  lunatics.     I  went  over  it,  but  found  there  very   few,  if  any, 

who   were  natives;  they  were  chiefly  Irifh,  and   moftly   women. 

The  diibrders    in   the  United  States,  arife  chiefly   from   external 

jfuiesi     A  bilious   remittent  fever  is   common  in  the  South  and. 

middl? 
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middle  States,  about  the  clofe  of  every  hot  fummer,  owing  to  the 
increafed  exhalations,  at  that  feafon,  of  the  ftagnant  waters,  which 
abound.  But  this  evil  is  lefTening  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  foil,  which  tends  to  render  the  climate  itfeif  more  tempe- 
rate.'     p.  ix. 

After  a  very  agreeable  journal  of  his  voyage  from  England, 
Mr.  Wanfey  gives  the  following  'account  of  the  city  of 
Bolton' - 

'  On  our  arrival,  we  enquired  for  the  bed  houfe  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  were  directed  to  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  in  State- Street, 
kept  by  colonel  Coleman.  It  is  nothing  unufual  in  America  for 
army  officers  to  keep  taverns.  A  man  with  the  title  of  major 
fometimes  holds  your  horfe,  and  captains  are  digging  by  the  road 
fide  ;  it  is  a  veftige  of  the  revolution.  During  the  American  war, 
a  man's  promotion  was  not  meafured  fo  much  by  his  rank  or  for- 
tune, as  by  his  zeal  and  affiduity  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and 
it  was  a  cheap  way  of  rewarding  him  for  his  fervices. 

'  In  the  year  1740,  Bolton  was  efteemed  the  largeft  town  in 
America,  now  Philadelphia  and  New  York  rank  before  it ;  never- 
thelefs,  it  is  a  very  flourifhing  place,  full  of  bufinefs  and  activity. 
The  merchants  and  tradefmen  meet  every  day,  from  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  in  State- Street,  as  on  an.  exchange.  We  enquired  for  a 
porter,  to  fetch  our  luggage  from  the  fhip  to  the  tavern,  and  a  free 
negro  offered  himfelf  for  which  fervice  he  required  half  a  dollar. 
The  negroes  in  this  frate  are  all  free,  and  are  a  refpeclable  body  of 
people.  They  have  a  free-mafons  club,  into  which  they  admit  no 
white  perfon.  However,  I  believe  they  are  not  yet  admitted  to  hold 
offices  of  ftate,  though  they  vote  for  them.  This  town,  or  city, 
contains  about  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  State-ftreet  is  the 
principal  one,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  is  near  the  center  of  the 
town,  and  leads  down  to  the  long  wharf.  Cornhill  is  another  con- 
siderable ftreet ;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  Bafingftoke.  Their  foot 
ways  are  not  yet  paved  with  flat  ftones,  the  horfe  and  foot  way  be- 
ing alike  pitched  with  pebbles,  and  pofts  and  a  gutter  to  divide 
them,  like  the  old  fufhioned  towns  in  England.  The  buildings 
likewife,  are  but  indifferent;  many  of  them,  as  well  as  their 
churches,  are  weather-boarded  at  the  fide,  and  all  of  them  roofed 
with  fhingles.  A  very  aukward  looking  railed  enclofure  on  the 
top  of  the  houfes,  for  drying  clothes,  which  gives  them  a  very  ode 
appearance.  The  part  of  the  town  called  New  or  Weft  Bofron, 
is  an  exception  to  this,  for  the  boufes  there  are  all  neat  and  elegant, 
(of  brick)  with  handfome  entrances  and  door  cafes,  and  a  flight  of 
Heps  up  to  the  entrance. 

*  At  colonel  Coleman's,  which  is  more  properly  a  lodging  houfe  than 
a  tavern,  we  were  but  very  indifferently  accommodated  as  to  beds ; 
generally  two  in  a  room,  and  not  very  cleanly,    for  we  were  much 
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peftered  with  bugs.  At  two  o'clock  dinner  was  announced,  and 
we  were  fliewn  into  a  room  where  we  found  a  long  table  covered 
With  difhcs,  and  plates  for  twenty  perfoiw.  We  were  ferved  with 
falmon,  veal,  beef,  mutton,  fowl,  ham,  roots,  puddings,  &c.  &c. 
each  man  hid  his  pint  of  Madeira  before  him,  and  for  this  and  our 
breakfaft,  tea,  flipper  and  bed,  we  paid  five  (hillings  currency,  for 
they  make  no  feparate  charges,  nor  do  they  abate  of  their  charges,, 
were  you  to  dine  out  every  day.  Tnere  is  no  fliynefs  in  converfa- 
tion,  as  at  an  Englifh  table.  People  of  different  countries  and 
languages  mix  together,  and  converfe  as  familiarly  as  o!d  acquaint- 
ances. Three  or  four  of  our  company  were  French  emigrants. 
On  one  fide  of  me  fat  a  Mr.  Wafmngton  from  Virginia,  (no  re- 
lation to  the  prefident,  or  very  diftaht,)  and  on  the  other  fide  a 
young  man  from  Philadelphia,  next  to  him  a  perfon  from  Newbury 
Port,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  I  found 
myfelf  well  entertained  with  their  converfation,  on  many  fubjecls  new 
to  me.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  cloth  was  removed  every  perfon  had 
quitted  table,  to  go  to  their  feveral  occupations  and  employments, 
except  the  Frenchmen  and  ourfelves  ;  for  the  Americans  know  the 
value  of  time  too  well  to  wafk  it  at  the  table.  Here  I  met  a  Mr. 
Armftrong,  once  a  clothier  at  Corfliam,  m  Wilts,  near  my  native 
place.  When  we  meet  a  countryman  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world,  we  fpeak  to  him  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  though  perhaps 
we  have,  never  feeri  each  other  before.  This  was  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent.  I  took  a  walk  with  him  to  Bunker  Hill  and  Brede's  Hill, 
the  ground  where  the  Americans,  (June  17th,  1775,)  firft  refifted 
the  attack  of  the  Britifh.  A  captain  Greatan,  accompanied  us, 
who  was  an  officer  on  the  fpot  at  the  very  time,  Hedefcribed  the 
whole  action,  and  fliewed  us  the  place  where  Dr.  Warren  fell  ; 
the  point  where  the  attack  began,  and  the  road  by  which  the  Ame- 
ricans retreated.  The  aclion  was  not  fought  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
is  on  record,  but  on  Brede*s  Hill.  It  was  but  a  detachment  of  the 
main  army  which  were  in  action.  We  followed  the  fame  route 
the  armies  went,  for  two  miles ;  we  then  filed  off  to  the  left,  and 
came  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  the  principal  univerfity  in 
the  fiate  is  eftabliflied.  It  is  called  Havard  College,  is  an  excellent 
inftitution,  was  founded  about  the  year  1650,  is  well  endowed,  and 
fupports  three  hundred  ftudenls  ;  two  large  handfome  brick  build- 
ings feparate  from  each  other  ;  a  third  has  been  taken  down  lately, 
to  be  rebuilt.  We  returned  to  Bofton  over  the  new  bridge,  a  moft 
prodigious  work  for  fo  infant  a  country  ;  a  work,  as  Mr.  Flobe 
obferved,  worthy  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  a  bridge  over  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  above  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
thirty  four  wide,  well  lighted  all-tjbe  way  into  Bofton,  about  a  mile 
in  length.  This  bridge  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  coft  about 
t.venty-four  thoufand  pounds,  and  marks  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
the  town  of  Bofton.     It  had  been  opened  but  above  five  months, 

when 
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when  we  patted  it.  About  half  way  over  the  bridge,  we  obferved 
two  iron  rings;  captain  Greatan,  by  one  of  them,  lifted  up  a  trap 
door,  and  uncovered  a  large  room  below,  capable  of  holding  two 
hundred  men,  to  which  we  defcended  by  hairs,  and  faw  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  draw  bridge  is  lifted  up  for  large  veffek  to 
pafs.  In  hot  weather,  this  mull  be  a  moit  delightful  cool  retreat, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  place  for  bathing. 

*  There  are  two  other  long  wooden  bridges  leading  from  Bolton, 
Mvftic  and  Dorchefter.  The  latter  is  built  on  the  fcite  of  an  an- 
tient  Indian  bridge,  part  of  the  caufeway  of  which  hill  remains 
perfect ;  but  thefe  are  not  to  compare  with  the  new  bridge.  A 
very  elegant  theatre  was  opened  at  Bofton  about  three  months  ago, 
far  fuperior  in  tafte,  elegance  and  convenience,  to  the  Bath,  or  any 
other  country  theatre  that  I  have  ever  yet  feen  in  England.  I  was 
there  laffc  night,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughan.  The  play  and 
farce  were  Inkle  and  Yarico,  and  Bon  Ton  ;  I  paid  a  dollar  for  a 
ticket.  It  held  about  twelve  hundred  perfons.  One  of  the  drama- 
tis perfona?,  was  a  negro,  and  he  filled  his  character  with  great 
propriety.  The  drefs  of  the  company  being  perfectly  Englifh,  and 
fome  of  the  actors,  (Jones  and  his  wife,)  being  thofe  I  had  feen  per- 
form the  laft  winter  at  Salifbury,  in  Shatford's  company,  made  mc 
feel  myfelf  at  home.  Between  the  play  and  farce,  the  orcheftra  having 
played  Ca  Ira,  the  gallery  called  aloud  for  Yankee-doodle,  which 
after  fome  fhort  oppofition  was  complied  with.  A  Mr.  Powell  is 
the  manager  of  the  play-houfe.  Mr.  Goldfinch,  the  ingenious  ar- 
chitect of  this  theatre,  has  alfo  lately  built  an  elegant  crefcent,  call- 
ed the  Tontine,  about  fourteen  or  fixteen  elegant  houfes,  which 
let  for  near  two  hundred  pounds  fterling,  a  year. 

4  In  Bofton,  they  have  forty  hackney  coaches,  and  for  a  quarter 
dollar  you  are  carried  to  any  part  of  the  town.'      p.  38. 

A  fhort  account  of  a  few  manufactories  eftablifhed  near 
Bofton  is  concluded  with  remarks  which  will  prove  highly 
fntisfadtory  to  thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  the  value  of  our  com- 
merce with  America  — 

'  All  thefe  I  judge  rather  the  feeds  of  manufactories,  than  any 
large  or  permanent  eftablifhments. —  That  energy  which  is  created 
in  our  country  by  neceffity  and  difficulty  of  living,  cannot  take 
place  there  for  many  years ;  nor  need  England  fear  a  rivalfhip  there, 
or  in  any  other  country.  France,  when  difburthened  of  her  pre- 
lent  military  government,  will  be  many  years  in  recovering  her 
manufactories. 

'  When  we  confider  that  the  United  States,  with  fcarcely  four 
millions  of  inhabitants,  import  annually  of  our  manufactures  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  it  follows,  that  when  her 
inhabitants  are  encreafed  to  eight  millions,  fhe  will  want  manufac- 
tures  to  the  annual  amount  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars, 
From  hence  I  conclude,  that  her  population  and  profperity  are  an 
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advantage  to  Great  Britain.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ability  of  the 
United  Stages  to  manufacture,  cannot  keep  pace,  by  any  means, 
with  her  encreafing  population  ;  at  leaft  for  a  century.  It  there- 
fore follows,  that  (he  muft  encreafe  in  her  demand  for  foreign  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  the  Americans  generally  acknowledge  that  no 
country  can  fupply  them  fo  well  as  Great  Britain.'     p.  48. 

Mr.  Wanfey  thus  defcribes  a  vifit  to  the  celebrated  general 
Gates  — 

*  I  went  this  morning,  with  Mr.  Prieftly  and  Mr.  Henry,  to 
breakfavt  with  general  Gates,  the  hero  of  Saratoga.  He  has  a  very 
pleafant  country  fituation,  about  three  miles  from  New  York,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sound  ;  from  whence  you  have  a  good  view  of 
Long  lfland,  and  of  the  (hipping.  He  received  us  very  holpitably. 
His  wife  is  a  pleafant,  chatty,  fat  little  woman,  of  fixty  ;  and  de- 
fcribed  to  us  a  vifit  paid  to  them  by  an  Indian  warrior,  whofe  dig- 
nity of  manners,  and  ferious  behaviour,  were  both  eneasin0"  and 
refpe&able.  — Seeing  a  fervant  holding  a  filver  waiter,  and  carry- 
ing the  cups  thereon,  he  otferved  that  the  fervant  was  putting  it  to 
a  wrong  ufe  ;  a  hole  {hould  have  been  drilled  in  it,  and  it  mould  be 
hung  round  the  neck,  for  then  it  would  make  an  excellent  breaft> 
plate.  He  alfo  remarked  on  the  want  of  good  judgment  among 
the  white  people,  in  having  their  bed-rooms  piled  on  the  top  of  the 
others :  walking  upwards  is  (o  unnatural ;  efpecially  when  there  was 
fo  much  room  on  the  ground.  Befides  you  were  in  that  fituation 
fo  eafily  furprized  by  the  enemy,  who  could  put  a  fire  under  you, 
and  burn  you,  while  you  were  afleep.  Many  other  obfervations, 
equally  odd,  he  alfo  made,  all  of  which  I  make  no  doubt  he  was 
convinced  were  according  to  the  true  dictates  of  nature  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  the  fitnefs  and  reafon  of  things. 

'  The  old  general,  upon  finding  I  came  from  Wiltfhire,  called 
me  countryman,  and  faid  he  was  born  not  far  from  me,  near  Tot- 
nefs,  in  Devonfhire.  He  is  quite  the  uncle  Toby  ;  all  his  ideas 
and  exprefnons  are  ftill  military  ;  at  the  fame  time  fo  modeft,  as 
not  to  mention  any  thing  relating  to  Saratoga,  or  any  of  his  own 
military  achievements.'     p.  79. 

Our  author's  lively  and  affecting  account  of  a  fpecies  of 
American  patriotifm  will  probably  call  to  the  recollection  of 
the  reader  the  preparations  made  for  the  king's  acceptance  of 
the  conftitution  in  the  Champ  de  Afars,  at  the  early  and  inno- 
cent period  of  French  freedom — 

'  As  I  was  getting  up  in  the  morning,  I  heard  drums  beating 
and  fifes  playing.  I  ran  to  the  window,  and  favv  a  large  body  of 
people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  governor's  houfe,  with  flags  flying, 
and  marching  two  and  two  towards  the  water  fide.  What,  thought 
I,  can  the  meaning  of  this  be  ?  The  peaceful  Americans  with  the 
tnfig::s  of  war?   What !  have  the  Americans  a'ftanding  army  too 
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m  time  of  peace?  The  found  of  the  drum, is  what  I  have  not 
heard  fince  I  left  England.  I  battened  down  flairs,  and  the  myf- 
tery  was  foon  explained  :  i  was  a  procefiion  of  young  tradefmen 
going  in  boa's  to  Governor's  Ifland,  to  give  the  ftate  a  day's  work. 
Fortifications  are  there  creeling  for  firengthening  the  entrance  to 
New  York  -{arbour  ;  it  is  a  patriotic  and  general  refolution  of  the 
inhabitants  o;  this  city,  to  work  a  day  gratis,  without  any  diftinc- 
tion  of  rank  or  condition,  for  the  public  advantage,  on  thefe  for- 
tifications. To-day,  the  whole  trade  of  carpenters  and  joiners  ; 
yefterday,  the  body  of  mafons  ;  before  this,  the  grocers,  fchool- 
maliers.  coopers,  and  barbers  :  next  Monday,  all  the  attorneys 
and  men  concerned  in  the  law,  handle  the  mattock  and  (hovel,  the 
whole  day,  and  carry  their  proviiions  with  them.  How  noble  is 
this  !  How  it  cherifhes  unanimity  and  love  for  their  country  !  How 
much  does  it  tend  to  unite  all  ranks  of  people,  and  render  the  lo- 
cial  compact  firm  and  united  !'      p.  81. 

The  philanthropift  will  fympathife  with  our  author,  and 
exclaim — Long  may  fuch  unanimity  diftinguilh  the  people  of 
America,  and  the  virtues  of.  peace  and  freedom  adorn  and 
ilrengthen  the  rifing  republic  ! — It  is  evident,  however,  from 
our  author's  obfervations  on  the  American  parties,  that  he 
means  the  focial  unanimity  of  citizens,  and  not  unanimity  in 
the  body  politic  :  he  thus  characlerifes  the  '  feckralljh  and 
antl  -federa  lifts ' — 

*:  The  former  are  thofe  who  are  attached  to  the  prefent  federal 
government ;  they  ftudy  to  give  it  weight  and  confequence,  and 
are  for  keeping  a  funded  debt  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  are  rather  averfe  to  French  politics,  and  for  preferviua 
a  peace  and  good  uncie!  Handing  with  Great  Britain.  The  heads  of 
this  party  are  general  Wafhington,  colonels  Hamilton,  Dexter,  Lee, 
Murray,  Sedgwick,  and  W.  Smith. 

*  The  anti-federaliiis  are  for  curtailing  the  power  of  conorefs 
and  leaning  to  a  popular  form  of  government  ;  are  totally  againfr. 
the  funding  fyftem,  as  the  fource  of  corruption  ;  flroncrer  in  the 
principles  of  republicanifm,  and  for  adopting  French  politics,  with 
a  fixed  averfion  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  head  of  thefe  are  Meflrs. 
Maddifon,  Jefferfon,  Randolph,  Monroe,  Clark,  Dayton,  Giles,  &c. 

*  It  is  believed  by  many  of  good  judgment  and  cool  heads,  that 
thefe  fparrings  between  the  federahfts  and  r.uti-federalifrs  will- do  no 
mifchief,  but  rather  keep  alive  a  degree  of  public  fpirir,  which  is 
not  naturally  very  ftrong  in  the  Americans,  but  which  is  eflentially 
neceflary  in  all  free  governments. 

'  Controverfy  and  difcnffion,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  necefiarv  to 
the  well  being  of  the  body  politic,  as  food  and  exercife  are  to'  the 
body  corporate.  '  The  free  difcuffion  of  all  public  meafures,  pre- 
vents the  abufe  of  power.  In  all  countries,  in  all  governments 
put  men  out  of  the  fear  of  controul,  and  they  become  tyrants. 
Why  is  not  Spain  as  fertile  in  men  of  genius  as  Great  Britain  ?  Be- 
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ciufe  they  dare   not  write  or  fpeak  for  fear  of  the  inquifition/ 
P.  90. 


1  Who  have  been  more  reprobated  than  Doifrors  Prieftley,  Price, 
2'id  J.  Jebb  ?  And  where  will  you  find  three  contemporary  Britons 
who  have  been  more  ufeful  to  mankind  !  If  the  prefent  age  will 
not  honor  them,  poflrrifv  fhall  do  them  juftice,  and  future  ages 
fhall  call  them  bleffcd  !  The  meretricious  pen  of  a  Burke,  fomeT 
times  employed  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  fometimes  to  deftroy  it, 
with  all  its  tropes  and  figure.0,  with  all  its  brilliant  ornaments  and 
dazzling  trinkets,  will  be  execrated  bv  the  next  ap-e,  who  will  have 
a  fairer  flandard  to  judge  them  by  ;  —  to  them  he  will  appear  as  an 
i?nh-falum  leading  men  out  of  their  way  into  bogs  and  quagmires. 
-—This  is  the  man  triat  has  been  one  of  their  preateft  calumniators.' 
r.  92. 

We  know  not  what  thofe  who  admire  the  eloquent  infanity 
of  Mr.  Burke,  will  fay  to  the  remarks  which  conclude  the  ex- 
tract ;  of  the  truth  of  the  prefent  '1 men t  they  diicover,  we  have 
a  fleady  belief.  The  difciples  of  Mr.  Burke  will  indeed  pay 
clearly  for  their  initiation  :  while  they  imagine  they  have 
fnatched  the  blooming  fruit  of  political  knowledge,  they  will 
tafte  and  die;  they  will  imbibe  a  mental  poifon  that  will  render 
them  unworthy  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  paradife  of  renovated 
—rational  liberty. 

Mr.  Wanfey  gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives  in  Congrefs,  and  finifhes  with  a  remark  worthy 
the  attention  of  many  Britifh  fenators — 

*  On  entering  the  ho'ufe  of  reprefentatives,  I  was  ftruck  with  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  feats  for  the  members.  The  fize  of 
the  chamber  waa  about  one  hundred  feet  by  fixty.  The  feats  in 
three  rows  formed  femi-circles  behind  each  other,  facing  the  fpeak- 
er,  \\  ho  was  in  a  kind  of  pulpit  near  the  centre  of  the  radii,  and 
the  clerks  below  him.  Every  member  was  accommodated  for 
writing,  by  there  being  likewife  a  circular  writing  defk  to  each  of 
the  circular  feats.  Over  the  entrance  was  a  large  gallery,  into 
which  were  admitted  every  citizen,  without  diftinclion,  who  chofe 
to  tittencl  ;  and  under  the  gallery  likewife  were  accommodations  for 
thofe  who  were  introduced.  But  no  perfon  either  in  the  gallery  or 
under  it,  is  fuffered  to  exprefs  any  marks  of  applaufe  or  dilcontent, 
at  what  is  debated  ;  it  being  underflood  they  are  prefent  in  the  per- 
fon of  their  reprefentative.  This  has  been  a  great  error  in  the  new 
French  government.  An  attempt,  however,  was  once  made  to  in- 
troduce ir  he-re  *  (in  March  laft)  by  a  cfap]  F  hands,  at  a  fpeech 

"'■  This  was  not  the  firff  inftaace  of  the  kind,  in  1791  or  1792,  a  i'pecc"- 
of  o"  neia1  Tackfon*s,  on  the  trial  of  a  enntieftea"  eledUon,  was  Iou  ?  y  applauded 
by  the  audience:  on  which  occafion,  the  fpeaker  ordered'tHe  galI*Kes  to  be 
cleared,  but'vA'a-  over-ru.ed  by  the  majority  of  the  rn embers-  prefcut  in  a  veny 
foil  houfe.    Rev. 
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which  fell  from  Mr.  Parker.  But  the  whole  houfe  inftantly  rofe 
to  refent  it,  and  adjourned  their  bufinefs,  being  then  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  galleries  were  cleared. 

'  Over  the  door  1  obferved  a  bull  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  great 
founder  of  their  liberties,  and  the  father  of  their  prefent  confeitu- 
tion. 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,   fceptrumque  tyrannis." 

*  A  ferious  attention  to  bufinefs  marked  the  countenances  of  the 
reprefentatives,  who  were  all  decently  dretfed,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
in  all  houfes  of  that  kind  meeting  for  the  difpatch  of  national 
bufinefs.'     p.  mi. 

The  recent  attack  by  Mr.  Paine  on  the  character  of  general 
Washington,  gives,  if  poffible,  an  additional  intereil  to  our 
author's  account  of  { the  president  of  the  United  States.  '  Su- 
perior to  the  influence  of  either  ariftocratical  or  democraticai 
malice,  Mr.  Wanfey's  ingenuous  penetration  offers  a  juft  tri- 
bute to  the  fame  of  that  truly  great  man  :  nor  will  the  reader 
fail  to  be  irnprefled  with  the  truth  and  eloquence  of  the  philo- 
sophical clothier's  introductory^ remarks  — 

'  Friday,  June  6.  Had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  the 
prefident  o.f  the  United  Srafes,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dandridge,  his  fecretary.  He  received  me  very  politely,  and  after 
read i no-  mv  letters,  . I  was  afked  to  breakfaft.  There  was  veiv 
little  of  the  ceremony  of  courts,  the  Americans  will  not  permit 
this  ;  nor  does  the  difpofition  of  his  excellency  lead  him  to  aflame 
it. 

'  I  confefs,  I  was  {truck  with  awe  and  veneration,  when  I  re- 
collected that  I  was  now  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  greatelf.  men 
upon  earth  —  the  great  Washington  —  the  noble  and  wife  bene- 
factor of  the  world  !  as  Mirabeau  fry  Fes  him  ;  —  the  advocate  of 
human  nature  —  the  friend  of  both  worlds.  Whether  we  view 
him  as  a  general  in  the  field,  veiled  with  unlimited  authority  and 
power,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  or  in  the  cabinet,  as  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  ;  or  as  a  private  gentleman,  cultivat- 
ing; his  own  farm  ;  he  is  "ft  1 1 1  the  fame  great  man,  anxious  oniv  to 
difcharge  with  propriety  the  duties  of  his  relative  Situation.  His 
conduct  has  always  been  fo  uniformly  manly,  honourable,  juft, 
patriotic,  and  difinterefied,  that  his  greateft  enemies  cannot  fix  on 
anv  one  trait  of  his  character  that  can  deferve  the  leaf!  cenfure. 

J 

His  paternal  regard  for  the  army  while  he  commanded  it;  his 
earnetf.  and  fincere  defire  to  accomplifh  the  glorious  object  for 
which  they  were  contending  ;  his  endurance  of  the  toils  and  hazards 
of  war,  without  ever  receiving  the  leaft  emolument  from  his  coun- 
try ;  and  his  retirement  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  plainly  evince, 
that  his  motives  were  the  mcfi  pure  and  patriotic,  that  could  pro- 
ceed from  a  benevolent  heart.     His  letters  to  Congrefs  during  the 
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war,  now  lately  publifhed  in  England  *,  as  well  as  his  circular  letter 
and  farewell  orders  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  fhew  him  to  have  been  juftly  ranked  among  the  fine 
writers  of  the  age.  When  we  look  down  from  this  truly  ereat  and 
iiluftrious  character,  upon  other  public  fervants,  we  find  a  glaring 
contrail;  nor  can  we  fix  our  attention  upon  any  other  great  men, 
without  difcovering  in  them  a  vaft  and  mortifying  diflimilarity  ! 

*  The  prefident  in  his  perfon,  is  tall  and  thin,  but  erect;  rather 
of  an  engaging  than  a  dignified  prefence.  He  appears  very  thought- 
ful, is  flow  in  delivering  himfelf,  which  occafions  fome  to  conclude 
him  referved,  but  it  is  rather,  I  apprehend,  the  e  fife  ft  of  much 
thinking  and  reflection,  for  there  is  great  appearance  to  me  of  affa- 
bility and  accommodation.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  fixty-third 
year,  being  born  February  11,  1732,  O.  S.  but  he  has  very  little 
the  appearance  of  age,  having  been  alt  his  life-time  fo  exceeding 
temperate.  There  is  a  certain  anxiety  vifible  in  his  countenance, 
with  marks  of  extreme  fenfibility. 

'  Notwithstanding  his  great  attention  and  employment  in  the 
affairs  of  his  web1- regulated  government,  and  of  his  own  agricultu- 
ral  concerns,  he  is  in  correipondence  with  many  of  the  eminent 
geniufes  in  the  oifferent  countries  of  Europe,  not  fo  much  for  the 
fake  of  learning  and  fame,  as  to  procure  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  arts  ufeful  to  his  country. 

'  I  informed  his  excellency,  in  the  courfe  of  converfation,  that 
J.  was  a  manufacturer  from  England,  who,  out  of  curiofity  as  well 
as  bufinefs,  had  made  an  excurfion  to  America,  to  fee  the  flate  of 
fociety  there ;  to  infpeft  their  various  manufactories,  and  particu- 
larly the  woollen,  with  which  I  was  beft  acquainted.  The  gene- 
ral afked  me  what  I  thought  of  their  wool?  I  informed  him,  that  I 
had  feen  fome  very  good  and  fine,  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
which  they  told  me  came  from  Georgia,  but  that  in  general  it  was 
very  indifferent :  yet  from  the  appearance  of  it,  I  was  convinced  it 
was  capable  of  very  great  improvement.  That,  to  my  furprife, 
in  the  courfe  of  travelling  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Eoftort 
hither,  I  had  not  feen  any  flock  of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
fheep,  and  But  few  of  thefe  ;  from  whence  I  concluded  there  was 
no  great  quantity  grown  in  the  ftates,  fo  as  to  anfwer  any  great 
purpofes  for  manufacture.  His  excellency  obferved,  that  from  his 
own  experience,  he  believed  it  capable  of  great  improvement,  for 
he  had  been  trying  fome  experiments  with  his  own  flocks  (at 
Mount  Vernon;)  that  by  attending  to  breed  and  pafturage,  he  had 
fo  far  improved  his  fleeces,  as  to  have  encreafed  them  from  two  to 
fix  pounds  a-piece;  but  that  iince,  from  a  multiplicity  of.  other 
objects  to  attend  to,  they  were,  by  being  neglected,  gone  back  to 
half  their   weight,  being  now  fcarcely  three  pounds.     I  took  this 

*  Official  Letters  from  Ge-eral  W afhi-gton  to  Corgrefs,     See  Crit.  Rev. 
Mew  Arr.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  418,  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  170. 
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opportunity  to  offer  him  one  of  my  publications  on  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Wool,  which  he  feemed  with  pleafure  to  receive. 

'  Mrs.  Wafhington  herfelf  made  tea  and  coffee  for  us.  On  the 
table  were  two  fmall  plates  of  diced  tongue,  dry  toaft,  bread  and 
butter,  &c.  but  no  broiled  fifh,  as  is  the  general  cuftom.  Mifs 
Cuftis,  her  grand-daughter,  a  very  pleafing  young  lady,  of  about 
fixteen,  fat  next  to  her,  and  her  brother,  George  Wafhington 
Cuftis,  about  two  years  older  than  herfelf.  There  was  but  litttle 
appearance  of  form  :  one  fervantonly  attended,  who  had  no  livery ; 
a  filver  urn  for  hot  water,  was  the  only  article  of  expence  on  the 
table.  She  appears  fomeihing  older  than  the  prefident,  though  I 
underfiand,  they  were  both  born  in  the  fame  year;  fhort  in  fea- 
ture, rather  robuft ;  very  plain  in  her  drefs,  wearing  a  very  plain 
cap,  with  her  grey  hair  ciofely  turned  up  under  it.  She  has  routs 
or  levees,  (which-ever  the  people  chufes  to  call  them)  every  Wed- 
nefday  and  Saturday,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  fitting  of  Congrefs. 
But  the  anti-federalifts  object  even  to  thefe,  as  tending  to  give  a 
iuper-eminency,  and  introductory  to  the  paraphernalia  of  courts.. 

'  After  fome  general  conversation,  we  rofe  from  table,  to  view 
a  model  which  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  had  breakfafted 
with  us,  had  brought  for  the  infpection  of  the  prefident.  It  was  a 
fcheme  to  convey  veffels  on  navigable  canals,  from  one  lock  to 
another,  without  the  expence  of  having  flood-gates,  by  means  of  a 
lever,  weighted  by  a  quantity  of  water  pumped  into  a  refervoir. 

'  The  prefident  has  continual  applications  from  the  ingenious,  as 
the  patron  of  every  new  invention,  which,  good  or  bad,  he  with 
great  patience  liftens  to,  and  receives  them  all  in  a  manner  to  make 
them  go  away  fatisfied.'     p.  122. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  confidently  afferted  that  the  (la- 
bility of  the  American  conftitution  depended  on  the  life  of  the 
illuftrious  character  jufl  defcribed  ;  our  author's  attentive  ob- 
fervation  on  the  manners  and  government  of  the  United  States 
has  led  him  to  form  a  contrary  opinion  :  —  he  obferves  — 

'  The  Englifh  are  apt  to  think  of  general  Wafhington  as  the 
Greeks  did  of  Hector  — 

"  When  Hector  falls,  then  Ilion  is  no  more;" 
I  was  much  of  that  opinion  myfelf,  before  I  went  to  America,  but 
I  now  think  otherwife  :  their  government  is  of  that  mild  excellent 
frame  as  to  require  in  the  executive  power  not  great  abilities,  as  the 
complicated  affairs  of  Europe  do,  but  only  a  cool  judgment,  and 
a  flovvnefs  to  act.  If  America  avoids  war  and  interference  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  nothing  can  hurt  her.  The  fpirit  obferved  in 
their  political  clubs  and  felf-created  focieties  will  do  no  material 
mifchief ;  it  will  only  keep  them  from  falling  into  that  fupinenefs 
and  paffive  acquiescence  to  the  meafures  of  miniftry,  which  have 
fceen  io  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  other  countries.     The 
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warm  animated  difputes  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians  ia 
ancient  Rome,  was  tiie  foundation  of  all  its  greatnefs,  and  fo,  in 
mv  opinion,  will  be  the  fparrings  between  the  federalifrs  and  the 
a  nti- federal  ills.  A  vigorous  executive  power  is  unnecefiary  ia 
itates  like  thofe  of  America.'     r.  187. 

The  cannot  be  a  more  ftriking  illnflrarion  of  our  author's 
fentiments,  than  the  dfgnified  order  which  attended  the  great 
Washington's  recent  resignation  of  the  presidency  ;  this  folemn 
sera  in  the  hiltoiy  of  American  freedom  has  given  an  unrival- 
led fpecimen  of  th  H  ly  character  which  obtained,  and  which 
■will  doubtleis  render  permanent,  the  liberties  of  the  new 
•world. 

We  lament  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  the  production  before  us,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  public  as  one  that  will  afford  confiderable  information 
and  pleafure  in  the  perufal. 

J.  Vindication  of  the  Doclrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Primitive 

Faith  ;  contenting    the  Deity   of   Chrifi  :  in    Reply  to   Dr. 

Friefthfs  Hyiory  of  Early  Opinion;,  &c.    By  John  Jamie" 

fen,    D.  D.  F.  J/.  8.  S.    Minijier    of    the    Gofpel,    Forfar, 

2  Fob.     2>vo.     its.  Boards.     Dilly. 

*TpHE  idea  of  this  work'  (ue  are  Informed  by  Dr.  Jamiefon) 
•*-  '  was  firft  fuggefied  by  a  letter  which  appeared,  tinder  Dr. 
Prieltley's  fignarure,  in  one  of  the  London  prints,  about  four  years 
ago.  The  defign  of  this  letter  was  to  ftate  that,  although  fome 
years  had  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  his  Kiftory  of  Early 
Opinions  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  no  anfwer  had  been  given  to  it ; 
and  that,  if  the  fame  filence  mould  be  obferved  durino  a  certain 
time  which  he  is  pleafed  to  limit,  he  would  eonfider  it  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  part  cf  the  whole  .Ch.riit.ian  world,  that  it 
was  unahfwe'ral 

*  For  a  confiderable  time,  I  hefitated,  expecting  that  fome  more 
able  combatant  would  enter  the  lifts  agninft  this  literary  giant,  who 
has  Ci  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God."  But  a  full  conviction  that 
I  have  truth  on  my  fide,  emboldened  me  to  engage  in  this  work  ; 
and,  hbtwimftahding  various  difcouragernents,  to  proceed  in  it.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

In  the  conduit,  of  this  elaborate  performance,  it  has  been 
the  obje£fc  of  the  author,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  undertak- 
ing would  admit,  to  rcltorc  the  controverfy  to  its  proper  li- 
mits :  with  a  view  to 'which,  he  not  only  confiders  the  princi- 
pil  arguments  from  fcripture  contained  in  Dr.  Prieltley's  Hif- 
tory,  but  occafionaiiy  introduces  others,  which  were  diftin£tly 
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publiihed ;  efpecially  as  being  referred  to  for  further  illuftra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Jamiefon  has  divided  his  Vindication  into  fix  books, 
the  firji  of  which  inveftigates  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Jews  concerning  the  Median,  —  thejefonci,  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Teftament  concerning  Jefus  Chrilt,  —  the  third, 
the  evidence  of  the  deity  of  Chrift  from  the  ufe  of  that  ex- 
preilion,  'the  Son  of  God,'  —  the  fourth.  Dr.  Ptieftley's  ar- 
guments againft  the  deity  of  Chrift.1 — The  fifth  enters  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  pretended  Unitarian  doctrine  among  Jswifh, 
and  the /•".*•/£,  among  Gentile  Chriftians.  Each  book  is  di- 
vided into  fubordinate  chapters. 

We  Should  have  been  glad,  had  the  nature  snd  extent  of 
the  work  permitted,  to  have  prefented  our  readers  with  a 
more  precife  fummary  of  it ;  but  thus  much  we  make  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  it  is  by  far  the  ableft  defence  which 
has  hitherto  appeared  j  and  that,  whether  or  not  its  appear- 
ance be  within  the  time  Dr.  Prieflley  has  mod  logically 
thought  proper  to  limit  before  he  fhould  draw  his  conclusion, 
it  will  certainly  refcue  the  Chriftian  world  from  admitting  that 
his  boafled  performance  was  received  as  unaiifwerable.  —  For 
a  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Jamiefon's  manner,  we  iufert  the  follow- 
ing extract  — 

'  Our  author  fays;  "  Let  us  now  attend  to  fome  particulars  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  apoflles."  We  cordially  accede  to  the  propofai, 
being  convinced  that  the  more  this  hiftory  is  examined,  the  more 
will  the  fal/ity  of  our  author's  fyftem  appear.  "  When  Herod," 
he  fays,  "  had  put  to  death  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  im- 
prifoned  Peter,  we  read,  Acts  xii.  5.  that  prayer  was  \\ ; ad e  without 
rearing  of  the  church  unto  God,  not  to  Chrift,  for  him."  But 
the  point  that  the  doctor  has  yet  to  prove,  is,  that  this  prayer  w:;s 
exclusively  made  to  the  Father.  We  have  at  leaft  as  good  leafon 
to  believe  that  this  prayer  was  heard  and  anlwered  bv  the  Son,  cs 
that  it  was  made  to  the  Father.  For  Peter  fays;  "  Now,  1  know  pf 
a  furety,  that  the  Lord  hath  fent  his  angel,  and  hath  delivered  me," 
ver.  it.  But  our  author  informs  us  that  "  this  term,  the  Lord, 
generally  fignifies  Chrift."  And  the  molt  that  can  be  laid  of  the 
other,  is  that  it  generally  Signifies  the  Father.  But  we  are  to  un- 
derstand neither  exclusively.  For  we  have  as  good  evidence  that 
Jefus  is  the  one  Lord,  as  our  opponents  have  tint  the  father  is  the 
one  God. 

'  We  are  a!fo  told  that  "  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  in  prifon  at 

Philippi,  they  fung  praifes  to  God,  not  to  Chiiit,  Ads  xvi.  2;;' 

But  from  the  context,  it  would  be  moll  natural  to  think  that  this 

term  includes  Chrift  as  well  as  the  Father.     For  Paul  eJajeans  the 

jailor  to  believe  on  the  Lcrd  jefus  Chriftj  a  Muring  him  that  thus  he 

fhould 
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fhould  be  favtd,  and  in  a  little  we  find  that  this  is  the  fame  with 
believing  in  God,  ver.  31.  34.  At  any  rate,  I  could  not,  for  my 
part,  venture  to  believe,  or  trull  in  a  perfon  for  falvation,  from 
whom  I  could  not  afk  it  in  praver. 

4  It  is  added  ;  "  When  Paul  was  warned  of  what  would  befal 
him  if  he  went  to  Jtruf-.lem,  Acts  xxh  11.  he  faid,  The  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done.  This,  it  mult  be  fuppofed,  was  meant  of  God 
the  Father,  becaufe  Chrift  himfelf  ufed  the  fame  language,  when, 
praying  to  the  Father,  he  faid,  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
But  the  do£lor  has  taken  only  a  curfory  view  of  this  paffage.  For 
it  was  not  Paul,  but  the  brethren,  who  fpoke  in  this  manner. 
However,  becaufe  one  aft  of  worfhip  is  fubftantially  the  fame  with 
another,  exprefsly  addrelled  ro  a  particular  perfon,  it  will  not  fol- 
low, if  there  be  no  other  evidence,  that  the  fame  person  is  addreff- 
ed  in  both  inftances.  Nor  can  it  be  juftly  concluded  that  the 
words,  here  quoted,  could  not  refpeft.  Chrift,  becaufe  he  ufed  the 
fr.me  language  in  addrefiing  the  Father.  For  Dr.  P.  himfelf  cannot 
deny  that  the  dying  martyr  Stephen  addrelled  the  fame  prayer  to 
Jefus,  as  Jefus  at  his  own  death,  addrefied  to  the  Father.  It  is 
granted  that  this  language,  with  refpecl  to  Chrift,  "The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done,"  was  ufed  very  differently  from  that,  "  Not  my  will," 
Zee.  For  in  the  former  inftsnee  his  divine  will  is  meant,  as  being 
effentially  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Father.  But  in  the  latter,  he 
fpoke  merely  of  his  human  will.  According  to  the  doctor's  own 
acknowledgment,  there  muff,  be  more  probability  that  the  term 
Lord  here  refpecls  Chrift,  than  that  it  refpecls  the  Father.  For  he 
grants  as  we  have  feen,  that  it  generally  bears  the  former  fenfe. 
But  the  truth  is;  Dr  P.  is  willing  that  the  term  Lord  fhould  denote 
Chrift,  when  it  dots  not  neceffarily  refer  to  any  of  that  lordfhip 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature  ;  that  is,  when  it  can  be  ap- 
t  lied  to  him  without  its  proper  meaning. 

F  It  is  certainly  moft  natural  to  think  that  the  fame  perfon  is  here 
meant,  as  the  Lord,  who,  in  the  verfe  immediately  preceding,  is 
called  the  Lord  Jefus.  An  impartial  reader  would  undoubtedly 
conclude  that  the  language  of  the  brethren  directly  referred  to  that 
of  Paul.  He  faid,  '<  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  alfo  to 
die  at  Jerufalein  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  And  when  he 
would  not  be  perfuaded,  we  ce?fed,  faying,  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  Nor  would  fuch  a  reader  fuppofe  that  the  brethren  af- 
cribed  too  much  to  him,  for  whole  name  Paul  was  willing  to  fuffer 
fo  much.  It  would  naturally  occur,  that  the  Lord  for  whom  he 
was  ready  to  die,  had  furely  fomething  to  fay  as  to  the  difpofal  of 
his  lot.  But  let  our  author  inform  us,  if  it  be  not  this  Lord  Jefus, 
of  whom  another  apoftle,  as  expreffing  the  faith  of  all  believers  in 
his  time,  declares  ;  "  This  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him, 
that  if  we  afk  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.    And 

if 
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if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  whatfoever  we  afk,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  defired  of  him,"   1  John  v.  14,  15. 

\  Dr.  P.  here  tranferibes  the  whole  prayer  of  the  apoftles,  re- 
corded Acts  iv.  24.  and  carefully  inferts  "or  tervant,"  where  accord- 
ing to  our  verfion  it  is  "  thy  Holy  Child  Jefus."  But  what  does  all 
this  prove,  but  that  which  hath  never  been  denied  on  the  other 
fide,  that  God  the  Father  is  properly  addreffed  in  prayer  r  But  it 
cannot  prove  that-  he  is  the  only  object. 

'  The  doctor  then  fays ;  "  We  have  now  examined  fome  parti- 
culars- both  of  the  inftru<5tions,  and  the  examples  of  fcripture  with 
regard  to  the  proper  object  of  prayer,  in  time  of  perfecution,"  &c. 
He  here  refers  to  a  notion  which  fome  have  entertained,  that 
"  Chrift  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer  in  time  of  perfecution." 
But  furely  he  who  may  with  propriety  be  addreffed  as  the  object  of 
worfhip  at  any  time,  may  be  thus  addreffed  at  all  times. 

*  The  doctor  has  examined  thefe,  but  he  has  carefully  paffed 
over  a  great  variety  of  other  inftructions  and  examples,  which 
clearly  prove  that  Chrift  is  the  object  of  prayer.  We  have  for- 
merly feen  that  the  firft  Chriftians  were  generally  known  by  the  de- 
fignation  of  thofe  who  called  on  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  proved 
that  this  denotes  religious  worfhip;  that  they  prayed  to  him,  whea 
fupplying  the  vacancy  in  the  college  of  the  apoftles,  Acts  i.  24.  that 
Stephen  truly  did  (0,  chap.  vii.  59,  60.  that  Paul  was  engaged  in 
the  fame  exercife,  chap.  xxii.  17.  1  Tim.  i.  12.  and  that  he  com- 
mended or  dedicated  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to  the 
gracious  Word  of  God,  as  really  as  to  God  the  Father,  Acts  xx, 

'  Many  other  paffages  might  be  mentioned,  which  contain  the 
fame  proof.  We  have  Paul's  own  account  of  his  exercife,  when 
buffeted  by  a  meflenger  of  Satan.  "  For  this  thing,"  he  fays,  "  I  be- 
fought  the  Lord  thrice.  — And  he  faid  unto  me,  My  grace  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  thee;  my  ftrength  is  made  perfect  in  thy  weaknefs,"  With 
the  fame  breath  he  adds ;  "  Moft  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  rather  glory 
in  mine  infirmity,  that  the  power  of  Chrift  may  reft  upon  me," 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.  Surely,  the  fame  Lord,  whom  he  befought,  an- 
fwered  him  :  and  that  this  was  the  Lord  Chrift,  is  evident  from 
Paul's  calling  that  the  power  or  ftrength  of  Chrift,  (for  the  word  is 
the  fame)  which  the  Lord  had  called  his  power.  Whatever  the 
Lord  meant  by  his  ftrength  being  made  perfect  in  Paul's  weaknefs, 
Paul  hhnfelf  underftood  as  included  in  the  ftrength  of  Chrift  refting 
on  him,  or  dwelling  in  him  as  in  a  tabernacle. 

*  Does  not  the  fame  apoltle  view  Chrift  as  the  object  of  prayer, 
equally  with  the  Father,  when  he  fays  ;  "  Now  may  God  himfelf,  and 
our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jefus.  Chrift,  direct  our  way  unto  you  ?" 
1  Thef.  iii.  1  r. 

*  Jefus  received  this  honour  from  his  difciples  and  other?,  even 
during  his  humiliation.     They  prayed  to  him  for  temporal  falva- 
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r-.o:i,   which   none   bur   God   can   give,  Mat.   viii.  2$.  for  mercy,; 
n.  ix.  17.  for  the  tncseaffi  of  their  faith,  Luke  xvii.  5.  tor  the 
fupprclhon  of  their  unbelief,  Mark  ik.  24. 

*  The  fame  glorious  perfon  was  addrefffd  by  believers,  as  the 
bbjwft  of  prayer,  before  his  incarnation.  Jacob  btpphcated  the 
Cod  of  his  fathers  as  that  angel  who  had  redeemed  him  from  all 
evil,  and  who  had  power  to  blefs,  Gen.  xlviii  1  c,  16.  He  was 
known  as  "  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  and  under  this  cha- 
racter audreffed  as  the  object  of  prayer,  and  as  the  projector  of  his 
pei  ;!.  xx.  1.      Now,   we   have  the   impartial    teftimony    of 

Philo,  that  the  pufonal  Word  was  called  the  Name  of  God.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  55c. 


'The  Hi  flow  of  Scotland  from  the  Jlccefjion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart 
to  that  cf  Alary.  With  Appendixes  of  Original  Papers.  By 
John  Pinkenon.      (Continued  from  p.  8.) 


A  S  we  advance  in  the  furvey  of  this  work,  we  obferve  fome 
**  improvement  in  the  arts  of  compofition,  and  a  more  fre- 
quent reference  to  materials  before  unexplored.  That  period 
aifo  is  more  intereiling  which  is  defcribed  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume, as  it  involves  the  remarkable  reigns  of  James  IV. 
and  V. 

We  have  abundant  reafon,  as  we  proceed,  to  commend  the 
diligence  of  the  author,  and  applaud  his  eagernefs  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth.  In  all  doubtful  point?,  however,  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  equally  fuccefsful.  Though  fome 
clouds  have  been  difperfed,  others  yet  remain  to  obfeure  the 
hiftovic  atmofphere. 

Some  traits  of  refemblance  appear  between  the  character 
of  James  IV.  and  that  of  our  third  Ldward.  Both  were  open 
and  manly  in  their  deportment ;  fond  of  the  exercifes  of  chi- 
valry ;  affable,  liberal,  and  beneficent  j  generally  juft  in  their 
decrees  j  patrons  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  promoters  of  order 
and  fecurity.  But  the  mind  of  Edward  was  more  cultivated 
than  that  of  the  Scotifh  monarch :  he  was  lefs  fwayed  by  the 
force  of  paiTion  ;  and  he  was  far  more  able  both  as  a  ftatefman 
and  as  a  military  commander.  l 

The  character  of  James  IV.  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  was  — 

'  brightened  with  many  illuftrious  qualities,  and  darkened  with  few 
{hades.  His  itri£t  adminiftration  of  juftice,  by  which  the  realm 
•was  maintained  in  a  tranquillity  long  unknown,  his  uniform  con- 
cord with  his  nobles,  his  magnificence,  his  generofity,  his  patron- 
age of  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  particularly  navigation,  which  had 
been  itrangely  neglected  by  the  Scctifh  monarchy  and  even  his  fpi- 
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tit  of  chivalry,  were  to  render  his  reign  popular  and  glorious.     Nor 
has  it  been  unjufHy  a  fleeted  that  the  period  of  his  domination  was  that 
of  the  greateft  wealth,  and  power,  of  Scotland,  while  a  feparate 
kingdom.     Yet  fome  of  his  qualities  were  rather  fpecious  than  fo- 
lid,  and  rather  belonged  to  chivalrous  romance  than  to  real  life :  in 
the  high  regal  duties  of  a  politician,  and  of  a  general,  he  was  ex- 
tremely defective;  his  natural  impetuofity  predominating  alike  in 
his  fmaller  purfuits,  and  in  his  moft  important  affairs.  The  avarice 
of  the  preceding  reign  he  contrafted  by  a  profufion,  which  fecured 
the  attachment  of  the  peers  at  the  expence  of  the  people.     That  fu-. 
perftitious  devotion,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  inherent  in 
his  family  from  its  firft.  elevation,  till  its  final  defcent  from  the  throne, 
was  in  the  fourth  James  much  increafed  by  his  remorfe  for  the  death 
of  his  father;  and  the  mafs  formed  one  of  his  chief  daily  offices. 
The  refources  of  his  magnificence  were  not  exempt  from  a  charge 
of  extortion  :  but  his  gentlenefs,  and  affability,  won  all  hearts,  and 
ilifled  all  murmurs.     Juft  in  his  decrees,  the  feverity  of  punifhment 
was  foftened  by  his  vifible  reluctance  to  chaftife.     To  admonition, 
or  even  reproach,  his  ear  was  open ;  and  his  fenfe  of  an  innocent 
confcience  fuch  that  he  liftened  without  the  fmalleft  emotion.     By 
a  negledted  education  he  was  ignorant  of  letters ;  but  his  mind  was 
acute;   he  excelled  in  mufic,  in  horfemanfhip,  and  other  exercifes ; 
and  a  firm  conftitution  enabled  him  to  fupport  every  fatigue.     His 
perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  elegant ;  his  countenance  majef- 
tic.'     Vol,  ii.   p.  1. 

The  adventurous  and  impetuous  fpirit  of  James  plunged 
his  kingdom  into  two  wars  with  England.  In  the  firft,  he 
appeared  as  the  fupporter  of  Perkin  Warbeck  againfl  Henry 
VII.  We  Ihould  have  been  pleafed  with  a  dilcufhon  of  the 
difputed  fubjed"t^  whether  Perkin  was  the  fon  of  Edward  IV. 
but,  as  fuch  an  investigation  would  have  been  a  digreffion,  it 
was  not  necefTary  that  this  writer  mould  enter  into  it.  The 
war  with  England  was  foon  terminated;  and  a  treaty  was 
afterwards  concluded  for  the  marriage  of  James  with  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  Henry  ;  a  connection  which  introduced 
the  houfe  of  8tuart  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh  crown. 

*  The  final  conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  perpetual  peace, 
with  England,  contributed  to  incfeafe  the  feftivity  of  the  Scotifh  court, 
which  before  exceeded  moderation.  The  youth,  and  gallant  temper, 
of  James  induced  him  to  a  difplay  of  magnificence,  and  a  profufion 
of  expenditure,  improper  for  his  own  finances,  or  thofecf  his  king- 
dom. Sums,  which  might  have  contributed  much  to  public  uti- 
lity, were  facrificed  to  vain  {hew,  and  upon  the  altar  of  mercenary 
beautv.  Befides  vulvar  and  fuoitive  amours,  the  daughters  of  the 
nobles  yielded  to  his  attractions  of  perfon  and  rank  :  three  ladies  of 
quality  produced  pledges  of  his  love Among  his  expences  tiiofe 
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of  architecture  were  perhaps  the  moft  laudable,  the  palaces  of  Stir- 
line  and  Falkland  were  adorned  and  improved  :  nor  was  his  natural 
fuperftition  unemployed  in  buildmg  and  enlarging  monafteries,  and 
other  religious  foundations,  for  his  piety,  as  not  unufual,  was  as 
-violent  as  his  difpoiition  to  amorous  fin.  Yet  even  his  vain  mag- 
nificence delighted  the  general  eye;  the  people  fmiled  at  his  plea- 
sures, while  they  enjoyed  his  equitable  and  profperous  government: 
and  James  deferved,  and  obtained,  the  voice  of  public  applaufe.' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

In  this  quotation,  particularly  in  the  lair,  fentence,  the  read- 
er will  probably  perceive  fome  attempts  at  an  imitation  of 
the  ftyle  of  Gibbon.  How  far  they  are  fuccefsful,  we  leave 
to  his  determination. 

The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  James,  exerted  its  efforts 
for  the  introduction  of  law  and  civilifation  into  the  highlands 
and  ifles;  '  godlike  efforts,'  (exclaims  the  patriotic  hiftorian) 
'  before  which  the  triumphs  of  war  fink  into  contempt !'  He 
laments,  that  the  judicious  endeavours  of  the  legiflature  *  had 
little  influence  over  a  deeply-rooted  barbarifm — 

'  The  effectual  improvement  of  the  highlands  and  ifles  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  eighteenth,  and  the  following  centuries:  may  it  pro- 
ceed, may  it  profper,  may  thofe  regions  become  the  chofen  abodes 
of  induftry,  of  art,  of  opulence;  and  may  fortune  recompenfe  the 
inhabitants,  fo  long  to  be  claffed  among  the  moft  uninduftrious,  un- 
civilized, flavifli,  and  unhappy,  of  mankind,  by  every  accumula- 
tion of  liberty  and  felicity,      p.  50. 

To  the  production  of  the  fecond  war  between  James  and  the 
Englifh,  the  arts  of  Andrew  Forman,  bifhop  of  Moray,  ap- 
pear to  have  contributed  :  but,  if  the  king  had  been  more  dif- 
cerning,  and  lefs  ralh  and  imprudent,  thofe  arts  would  not 
have  prevailed. 

'  He  muft  cerrainly  have  been  an  infincere  ftatefman  who  was  at 
once  a  favourite  of  his  deluded  mafter,  and  of  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Rome.  Had  his  fphere  been  as  extenfive  as  that 
of  his  cotemporary  Wolfey,  he  might  have  fhone  with  all  his  guilt 
and  glory.  Like  that  famous  minifter,  he  blended  his  private  ava- 
rice and  ambition  with  every  foreign  negotiation :  the  conceffions 
made  to  England,  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  procured  Forman 
the  rich  priory  of  Cottingham ;  the  fale  of  his  king  and  country  now 
acquired  to  him  from  France  the  archbifhopric  of  Eourges;  his  de- 
votion  to  the  papal  interefi:  was  foon  to  obtain  that  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  miferies  of  nations  fo  often  originate  from  profligate  ftatefmen, 
while  their  unhappy  fbvereigns  fuftain  the  blame,  that  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar dutv  of  hiftory  to  unfold  the  infamy  of  minifters.  Forman's 
repeated  epiftolary  perfuafions  were  feconded  by  all  the  diplomatic 
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refinement,  and  corrupt  intrigue,  of  La  Motte  the  French  embaf- 
fador;  who  now  returned  with  four  (hips,  laden  with  flour  and 
wine,  befides  fome  Englifh  prizes,  for  he  appeared  in  the  double 
charafter  of  an  envoy,  and  a  warrior.  But  his  moft  valuable  freio-ht, 
if  we  believe  Henry's  reproaches  to  James,  confifted  of  crowns  of 
the  fun,  a  golden  coinage  of  France,  which  he  profufely  difiributed 
to  the  Scotifh  king,  and  courtiers.  The  character  of  James  had 
been  well  ftudied  by  La  Motte,  and  was  completely  known  by  For- 
man,  {o  that  it  was  now  touched  with  a  mafterly  hand;  for  letters, 
written  in  an  amorous  (train,  appeared  from  a  high- born  damfel  in 
difirefs,  the  queen  of  France,  to  this  prince  of  chivalry,  in  which 
file  termed  him  her  knight;  and,  affuring  him  that  file  had  fuffered 
much  blame  in  the  defence  of  his  honour,  befeeched  him  to  ad- 
vance but  three  fteps  into  Englifh  ground  with  his  army,  for  the 
fake  of  his  miftrefs.  The  artful  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  who 
died  a  few  years  after  in  her  thirty- feventh  year,  at  the  fame  time 
fent  to  James  fourteen  thoufand  crowns;  and,  what  ought  to  have 
been  more  valuable  to  an  errant  knight,  a  ring  from  her  own  fin- 
ger. An  exquifite  fenfibility  of  honour  was  the  peculiar  foible  of 
James,  as  it  was  to  be  of  his  fucceflbr,  and  proved  in  different 
modes  fatal  to  both.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

The  battle  of  Flodden  is  defcribed  with  perfpicuity ;  and 
the  remarks  which  introduce  the  reign  of  James  V.  are  writ- 
ten in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  bed:  manner. 

1  No  event'  (he  fays)  '  more  immediately  calamitous  than  the 
defeat  at  Flodden  darkens  the  Scotifii  annals.  Shrieks  of  defpair  re« 
founded  through  the  kingdom.  Wives,  mothers,  daughters,  rufii- 
ed  into  the  ftreets,  and  highways ;  tearing  their  hair,  induI<nno-  all 
the  diffraction  of  forrow,  while  each  invoked  fome  favourite  name, 
a  hufoand,  a  fon,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  lover,  now  blended  in  one 
bloody  mafs  of  deftruction.  While  the  pleafing  labours  ofharveft 
were  abandoned,  while  an  awful  filence  reigned  in  the  former  fcenes 
of  rural  mirth,  the  cattle  and  the  tower  echoed  to  the  lamentations 
of  noble  matrons  and  virgins;  the  churches  and  chapels  were  filled 
with  melancholy  proceffions,  to  deprecate  the  divine  vengeance,  and 
to  chaunt  with  funereal  mufic  the  mafies  of  the  flain.  Nor,  amid 
the  pangs  of  private  diftrefs,  was  the  monarch  forgotten:  the  valiant, 
the  affable,  the  great,  the  good;  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  facri- 
ficed  to  precipitation  a  reign  of  virtues;  who  in  the  vigour  of  his  life 
had  fallen  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whofe  mangled  body  was  the  prey 
of  his  enemies.  The  national  forrow  was  heightened  by  terror  at 
tfie  (bene  which  feemed  ready  to  open,  of  fervitude,  and  of  ruin. 
France,  itfelf  endangered,  could  afford  no  aid :  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch might  little  regard  the  ties  of  blood,  but  might  wreftfrom  his 
infant  nephew  a  kingdom  left  defencelefs  by  the  lofs  of  its  peers  and 
belt  warriors.     Even  now  the  philofopher,  and  the  hUtorian,  may 
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regard  this  crifis  as  the  moil  fatal  which  ever  attacked  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Scotland.  The  reign  of  James  IV  is  allowed  to  have  been 
the  period  of  the  highelt  national  fuccefs,  and  a  fumnnr,  from 
which  the  public  fortune  was  gradually  to  decline,  till,  in  the  pre- 
fent  century,  it  again  began  to  al'cend.  The  defeat  at  Flodden,  the 
death  of  the  king,  left  the  country  a  prey  to  foreign  influence  and 
intrigue,  which  continued  till  Scotland  ceafed  to  form  a  feparute 
kingdom  :  her  finances  were  exhaufted  ;  her  leaders  corrupted;  her 
dignity  degraded;  her  commerce  and  her  agriculture  neglected. 
Hencrforth  herhiltoric  page  afpires  little  to  glory;  but  ftill  continues 
deeply  to  iuterelt  by  the  peculiarity,  and  variety,  and  even  by  the 
tragical  nature,  of  its  events.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

An  unfavourable  character  is  given  of  the  adminiftration  of 
John  duke  of  Albany,  who  acted  as  protector  of  the  Scotifh 
realm  during  the  non-age  of  James  V.  There  was,  indeed, 
an  inconfiftency  in  the  government  of  that  nobleman,  irrecon- 
cilable with  true  wifdom  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
was  fo  contemptible  as  cardinal  Wolfey  has  reprefented  him 
in  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  duke  •  is  known 
to  be  a  coward,  and  a  furious  and  wilful  fool.' 

The  peace  of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  James,  was  dif- 
turbed  by  occafional  commotions,  as  well  as  by  Englifh  in- 
trigues and  hoftiiities.  Wolfey  laboured  to  eftablifh,  in  the 
northern  cabinet,  the  influence  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  French 
court  fupported  an  oppofite  party.  Margaret,  the  qucen-dow^ 
ager,  efpoufed  the  Englilh  faction,  but  not  with  inflexible 
conftancy. 

Speaking  of  this  princefs,  the  author  obferves,  that 

*  Her  amorous  propenfities  were  itrong  ;  and  were  to  be  indulg- 
ed at  the  expence  of  ambition  and  decency,  in  precipitate  mar- 
riages ;  and,  if  we  believe  her  brother  and  Wolfey,  in  yet  bolder 
deviations.  But  eminent  in  accomplifhments,  and  in  prudence 
when  unbiaiTed  by  her  paffions,  her  talents  throw  her  faults  into  the 
fhade.  Her  long  letters  difplay  an  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  characters,  confiderable  ability,  and  patient  indullry.  In  her 
political  conduct  fhe  was  not  free  from  the  levity  afcribed  to  trie 
fex,  and  was  apt  to  pais  from  one  extreme  to  another;  and,  when 
in  powder,  alternately  to  difplay  too  much  pride  or  too  much  humi- 
lity, a  feverity  too  ftern,  or  a  gentlenefs  too  relaxed.  Yet  the  times 
were  difficult;  and  that  wifdom  could  not  be  mean  which  attracted 
the  praife  of  the  able  Dacre,  of  the  prudent  and  magnanimous  Sur- 
rey, and  of  the  cautious  cardinal,  a  praife  not  to  be  fufpected  of 
flattery,  becaufe  neither  pronounced  nor  known  to  the  object.' 
Vol.  ii.   p.  113. 

After   the    abdication   of  the  regent  duke,  the  intriguing 
queen  afTumed"  the  chief  authority; — and,  while  fhe  thus 
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acted  for  her  fon,  fhe  made  overtures  to  the  French  court,  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  brother  the  king  of  England  ;  whofe  in- 
fluence ,  however,  drove  her  from  the  helm,  which  was  feifed 
by  the  ear'  of  Angus.  The  young  king  2t  length  fhook  off 
the  trammels  of  guardianship,  which  the  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  Douglas  would  willingly  have  continued. 

monarch'  (Mr.  Pinkerton  remark:)  all  our  early  h:f- 
tor  :  drr.c  one  uniform  character  ;  and  their  general  voice  pro- 
(  ..  ns  lis  excellence.  His  education,  as  ufual  with  princes  who 
afceod  e  .rone  in  infancy,  had  been  neglected,  or  erroneous; 
coi  d  by  fiatterv  ;  rendered  deficient  in  its  tafks  from  the  pre- 

hear of  difpleafing.  Yet  his  mind  was  great,  his  affections 
difcernment  acute.  His  vices  were  few,  and  never  in- 
die happinefs  of  his  people.  His  propensity  to  vague 
amoui  ivas  palliated  by  his  general  affability  ;  his  lternnefs  to  the 
nobles  by  his  favour  to  the  common  people,  which  was  fo  eminent 
that  he  received  from  his  affectionate  fubjetts  the  glorious  appella- 
tion of  King  of  the  Poor.  To  the  voice  of  poverty,  to  the  prayer 
of  diftrefs,  the  gat^s  of  his  palace  ftood  ever  open  :  with  one  hand 
he  railed  the  indigent,  while  with  the  other  he  crufhed  the  proud 
oppreiTor.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  king- 
dom he  was  fo  completely  verfed,  that  his  decifions  were  as  exact  as 
they  were  expeditious  ;  and  from  horfeback  he  often  pronounced  de- 
crees worthy  of  the*  fageft  feat  of  juftice.  Of  indubitable  valour,  of 
remarkable  ftrengdr  of  conftitution,  he  expofed  hio  life,  and  health, 
without  hefitation,  at  any  feafon  when  it  became  neceffary  to  curb 
the  marauding  borderers,  or  highlanders,  rendered  lawlefs  during 
the  diforders  of  a  long  minority.  The  dangers  of  the  wildemefs, 
the  gioortvof  night,  the  tempeffs  of  winter,  could  not  prevent  his 
patient  exertions  to  protect  the  helplefs,  to  punifn  the  guiltv,  to  en- 
force the  obfervance  of  the  laws.  A  ftranger  to  pride,  he  defpif- 
ed  it  in  others  ;  and  his  fpeech  was  ever  fprinkled  with  humanity. 

*  The  faults  of  his  government,  though  not  minute,  are  more 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  times,  than  to  the  rharacter  of  the  monarch. 
His  avarice  naturally  arofe  from  the  penury  of  his  education,  the 
diilipation  of  his  finances,  and  even  of  the  furniture  of  his  palaces, 
by  the  unprincipled  duke  of  Albany.  But  his  amaffed  treafure  was 
employed  in  the  conftruetion  of  magnificent  works  of  architecture, 
and  of  a  navy  ;  and  in  other  plans  of  general  utility  and  glory. 
His  political  defigns  were  long  ftudied  ;  yet  as  he  died  in  his  thirti- 
eth year  he  could  not  have  acquired  the  experience  of  age  :  and  the 
period  of  his  reign  prefented  combinations  too  intricate  for  the  moft 
fkilful  prudence  to  forefee,  or  define.  The  prcgreis  of  the  protec- 
tant religion  was  dubious;  and  dangerous  it  is  lor  a  prince  to  em- 
brace a  new  fyftem  before  it  be  approved  by  a  great  majority  of 
his  fubiects.     Untaught  by  the  glorious  concord  between  his  father 
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and  the  nobles,  James  entertained  a  fixed  enmity  againft  the  a  rift  oc  ra- 
cy, which  had  effected  great  nfurpations  during  his  minority  ;  and 
his  attachment  to  the  eminent  clergy,  who  alone  could  balance  their 
power,   was  unavoidable. 

'  Of  the  perfon,  and  domeffic  life,  of  James  V  the  features  are 
well  known.  His  frame  was  of  the  middle  fize,  and  robuft,  ca- 
pable of  every  exertion  of  agility,  or  fatigue.  In  elegance  of  form, 
and  countenance,  he  equalled  any  prince  of  his  time.  His  oval 
face,  blue  eyes  of  piercing  fplendor,  aquiline  nofe,  yellow  hair, 
and  fmall  beard  forked  in  the  fufhion  of  that  period,  impieffed  the 
beholders  with  ideas  of  fweetnefs  joined  with  majefty.  In  drefs  he 
was  rather  elegant  than  magnificent :  yet  his  palaces  were  replete 
with  decoration.  The  repair,  of  a  peafant  he  would  fhare  ;  and, 
even  from  a  fumptuous  board,  the  royal  meal  was  plain,  and  fru- 
gal ;  nor  did  he  entruft  his  dignity  to  the  intemperance  of  wine. 
Eminently  patient  he  was  of  labour,  of  hunger  and  thirft,  of  heat 
and  cold.  His  attachment  to  the  arts  was  decided  :  he  reared  pa- 
laces of  good  architecture  ;  and  compofed  fome  fugitive  pieces  of 
poetry,  though  it  be  doubtful  if  any  have  reached  our  times.  He 
replenifhed  his  country  with  artillery,  and  military  weapons  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  his  gold  coins  befpeaks  his  attention  even  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  improvements,  to  be  gained  by  the  employment  of  foreign 
a'rtifts.  The  Scotifh  ""navy,  ruined  by  Albany,  began  to  refume 
fome  importance  :  and  the  fubfequent  voyage  of  James  to  the  Ork- 
neys and  Hebudes,  accompanied  by  men  of  fkill,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  dangers  and  advantages  of  the  circumjacent  feas,  will  ever 
deferve  the  applaufe  of  the  philofopher,  as  an  enterprize  equally 
rare  and  meritorious.'     Vol.  i'u  p.  29s. 

The  religious  intolerance  of  James  ought  not  to  have  been 
excluded  from  this  fketch  of  his  character  and  government. 
In  giving  way  to  the  mercilefs  bigotry  of  his  clergy,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  commit  to  the  flames  thofe  who  differed  from 
their  creed,  he  evinced  a  want  of  firmnefs,  as  well  as  a  dif- 
regard  to  humanity. 

This  omiffion  is  afterwards  fupplied  ;  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  king  is  not  only  palliated,  but  juflined.  *  It  is  impeffi- 
ble'  (fays  the  panegyrift  of  James)  *  for  a  politician  or  philo- 
fopher  to  cenfure  his  conduct:,  as  he  was  only  hurried  along 
in  the  neceffary  ftream  of  public  affairs.'  This  afTertion 
is  abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  In  no  country,  and  in  no 
circumftances- whatever,  could  the  iiccejjary  Jlream  of  public 
affairs  require  or  juftify  the  murder  of  thofe  who  merely  con- 
troverted the  religious  opinions  of  the  times.  If  they  had  car- 
ried to  a  feditious  extent  their  oppofition  to  the  eftablifbed 
doctrines,  there  might  then  have  been  fome  excufe  for  a  flight 
punifhment ;  but  no  arguments  can  effectually  vindicate  the 
barbarity  which  we  here  condemn. 
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The  author  is  more  reafonable,  when  he  offers  excufes  for 
the  continued  adherence  of  James  to  the  Romifh  religion  j 
an  adherence,  however,  which  did  not  require  the  capital  pu- 
nifhment  of  perfons  of  a  different  perfuafion.  He  v/as  ad- 
vifed  by  Henry  to  abjure  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  difiblve 
the  monaftic  foundations  of  his  realm  :  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  adopt  this  counfei. 

1  It  required  a  mind  flrong  even  to  violence,  like  that  of  Henry 
VIII,  to  change  an  eftablifhed  fyftem,  fo  deeply  interwoven  with 
every  branch  of  government.  The  grofs  imprudence  of  Henry 
in  the  management  of  the  Englifh  influence  in  Scotland,  but  par- 
ticularly in  fupporting  the  infamous  Douglafes  againft.  their  -fove- 
reign,  even  till  the  death  of  James,  mull:  have  rendered  his  conduct 
and  counfels  fufpicious,  and  defervedly  to  be  flnmned.  He  had  in 
a  manner  forced  James  to  fix  a  connexion  with  France  ;  a  political 
tye  which  of  itfelf  forbad  him  to  adopt  a  fyftem  reprobated  by  his 
molt  povverful  ally.  The  talents  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  Befori, 
the  incapacity  and  illiterature  of  the  nobles,  the  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  bigotted  houfe  of  Guife,  all  afford  motives  operating  to  ex- 
cufe  James :  and  we  may  lament,  but  cannot  in  candour  blame, 
when  we  perceive  that  prince  perfift  to<the  laft  in  the  religion  of 
his  anceftors.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

The  war  with  England,  which  produced  the  death  of  James, 
is  reprefented  as  the  fruit  of  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy,  who 
wifhed  to  prevent  him  from  agreeing  to  the  propoiitions  of 
Henry.  After  trifling  incurfions  on  both  fides,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  invaded  North  Britain  with  a  conliderable  army,  and 
committed  unmanly  ravages.  James,  finding  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobles  unfriendly  to  the  war,  diimifled  his  troops,  and 
retired  in  difguft,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  departure  of 
the  invaders. 

i  To  allay  the  anguifh  of  his  mind,  the  council,  confiding  chieflv 
of  clergy,  propofed  to  levy  a  fmall  army  of  about  ten  thoufmd,  to 
retaliate,  by  an  invafion  on  the  weftern  marches,  the  injuries  and 
difgrace  inflicted  by  the  arms  of  Norfolk.  Maxwell  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  a  leader  indeed  firmly  attached  to  the  king  ;  but, 
with  their  ufual  infatuation,  the  minilfers  of  James  joined  with  h;m 
Caffils,  Glencairn,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  fouth  and  weft,  who  fa- 
voured the  Englifh  intereft  and  the  reformation,  whereas  thofe  of 
the  oppolite  party,  however  diftant,  ought  to  have  been  feleciied. 
The  army  advanced  towards  Sol  way  firth,  paffed  into  Englifh 
ground,  and  approached  the  river  Elk,  when  Oliver  Sinclair,  the 
king's  favourite,  was  elevated  on  fhields,  to  read  the  royal  com- 
miffion,  appointing  the  general  and  directing  his  procedure.  A 
murmur  arofe  among  the  difaffected  that  this  minion  was  nominated 
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commander  in  chief:  and  the  array,  like  a  troubled  fea,  was  in- 
ilantly  agitated  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  diforder.  Thomas  Dacre 
and  John  Mufgrave,  two  Englifli  leaders,  had  advanced  at  the 
head  of  three  or  four  hundred  men  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
enemy ;  and  perceiving  their  diflenfient  fluctuation,  and  an  incapa- 
bility of  defence  arifing  even  to  panic,  immediately  charged  their 
fcattered  battalions.  A  fpeedy  flight  completed  the  inglorious  dif- 
after.  Among  a  thou  fund  prifoners,  taken  by  the  Englifli,  were 
Glencairn,  Callils,  Maxwell,  Somervillc,  Gray,  Oliphaot,  Fleming, 
with  other  chieftains  of  inferior  note,  who  preferred  a  captivity  in 
England  to  the  chance  of  their  fovereign's  indignation. 

'  James,  in  his  impatience,  had  advanced  to  the  caftle  of  Car-: 
laveroc,  to  learn  with  more  fpeed  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The 
repeated  and  cruel  reverfes  of  fortune  at  Fala,  and  at  Solway,  over- 
came a  mind  ftrong,  but  uncultivated  by  philofophy  or  experience, 
and  yet  untaught  to  cure  the  flings  of  difappointment  with  the 
balm  of  hope.  The  clouds  of  dishonour  darkened  around  his 
magnanimous  foul,  hitherto  long  brightened  with  fuccefs  and  glory  ; 
and  no  ray  pierced  the  horrid  gloom  of  defpair.  In  his  eyes  his. 
reputation  was  irretrievably  loft :  and  that  lofs  a  generous  fpirit 
cannot,  would  not,  furvive.  He  abhorred  the  upbraiding  eyes  of 
mankind:  and  fought  refuge  in  the  retirement  of  Falkland,  where 
a  burning  fever  preyed  upon  his  frame.  The  birth  of  a  daughter, 
the  unfortunate  IVlary,  afforded  no  folace;  his  anguifli  only  anfwer- 
ing  the  meffenger,  "  It  came  with  a  girl,  and  it  will  go  with  a  girl."' 
Seven  days  after,  the  agonies  of  death  feized  the  vigorous  youth  of 
the  monarch.  The  cardinal,'  (Beton)  '  Argyle,  Rothes,  Erfkine, 
Durie  the  phyfician,  fir  David  Lindfay,  and  a  few  others  were  in 
the  chamber.  He  looked  placidly  on  them  from  his  bed  ;  kiffed 
his  hand,  and  reached  it  to  their  falutations  and  tears ;  then,  with  a 
gracious  fmile  of  forgivenefs  to  all,  he  expired.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

In  the  retrofpect  of  the  (late  of  Scotland  during  thefe  two 
reigns,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  progrefs  of  that  kingdom  to- 
wards civilifation  *  appears  to  have  been  Jomcwhat  more  rapid 
than  at  any  preceding  period.'  But  the  general  ftate  of  the 
country  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  England.  A  meagre 
account  is  given  of  the  inltitutions,  arts,  manners,  and  habits 
of  the  people  ;  not  from  the  want  of  care  and  attention,  but 
from  the  abfence  of  copious  materials. 

Our  perufal  of  this  work  has  fo  far  convinced  us  of  its 
merit,  that  we  recommend  it  as  containing  a  more  authentic 
hiftory  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  than  any  prior  pub- 
lication. We  wifh  that  all  hiftorical  writers  had  been  equal- 
ly attentive  with  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  the  invtftigation  of  fac~L 
Too  many  hiftorians,,  both  of  our  own  nation  and  of  foreign 
itates,  have  been  content  with  a  very  imperfect  portion  of 
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materials,  when  they  might  with  little  difficulty  have  obtain- 
ed more  ample  fupplies.  They  have  been  more  eager  to  fl- 
nifh,  than  to  improve,  their  refpective  works. 

The  ftyle  of  the  prefent  hiftory  cannot  claim  that  praife  to 
which  the  flatements  arc   entitled.     It  is  frequently  harfii 
uncouth,  and  incorrect ;  and,  though  the  author  occasionally 
aims  at  elegance,  his  efforts  are  too  apparent,  are'fometimes 
degraded  by  affectation,  and  are  generally  weak  and  abortive. 


Poetic  Effufi07ts ;  Pajhral,  AToraly  Amatory^  and  Defcriptive. 
By  William  P erf eil,  M.  D.  Small  $vo.  2s.  bd.  fewed. 
Crolby.      1796. 

\XT&  remember  to  have  read,  among  the  poets  of  former 
*  v     days,  of  cjfu/ions  of  milk  and   ne£tar — 

4  Flumina  jam  laclis^  jam  flumina  heflari'sy  ibant ;' 
but  Dr.  PerfecVs  effujions  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  milk 
and  water.  He  has  formed  himfelf  upon  the  model,  of  Shen- 
ftone,  whofe  particular  thoughts  he  has  Hkewife  imitated  very 
clofely  in  feveral  places.  One  half  of  this  volume  is  filled  by  a 
poem  entitled  The  Months.  The  idea  is  elegant  It  is  a  forr  of 
poeti  al  calendar,  and  defcribes,  in  twelve  different  parts,  the 
productions  and  other  circumltances  peculiar  to  the  different 
months.  Much  of  the  imagery  is  pleafing ;  arid  the  whole 
would  be  particularly  adapted  to  young  people,  had  the  au- 
thor made  it  his  bulinefs  to  obferve  nature  more,  and  Shen- 
ilone  lefs.  A  circumiiance  which  tends  to  enfeeble  'the  poem, 
ie  the  monotony  of  the  meafure,  whic  1  is  that  of  Shenftcne's 
paftoral  ballad,  '  Afy  bank s they  are  fumijhed  with  bees,'' —a 
meafure  which  fuits  very  well  a  fmall  piece,  but  becomes  fo 
texremely  tirefome  when  the  reader  is  earned  in  that  canter- 
ing kind  of  pace  through  the  greatefl  part  of  a  volume  (and 
mod  of  the  other  poems  are  in  the  fame  ftanza),  that  we  have 
feldom  found  a  book  more  difficult  to  get  through.  The 
following  fpecimen.from  the  month  of  April  will  fbow,  that, 
notwithftanding  thefe  defects,  the  poem  is  not  deficient  in 
pleafing  and  appropriate  description — 

'  And  now  (hall  this  feafon  of  flow'rs, 

The  cuckoo,  new  vifuaiu,  hail; 
Return  to  our  green-twiited  bow'rs, 

And  tell  his  monotonous  tale. 
While  truants  to  pillage  the  nerr. 

Bnrft  into  recedes  remote, 
Awhile  in  aftoniihment  reft, 

Then  mock  her  unmuficai  note, 
-y'  ,  *  From 
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«  From  the  firs  that  o'erfliadow  the  grove, 

The  ftock-dove  in  pafiionate  lay, 
Pours  melting  effufions  of  love, 

When  opens  or  clofes  the  day. 
The  blackbird  is  up  with  the  morn, 

To  ferenade  pierces  the  bufh  ; 
Whilft  mufic,  more  fhrill  from  the  thorn 

Proclaims  the  delight  of  the  thrufh. 

*  Does  the  eaft  brighten  wide  with  the  dawn, 

The  lark  from  her  pillow  of  green 
Afcends  from  the  clofe  or  the  lawn, 

Ambitiouflv  loftv  is  feen  ; 

J  J 

In  vain  do  we  follow  her  flight, 

She  mocks  the  purfuit  of  our  eyes, 
And  fings  from  fo  diftant  a  height, 

She  feems  but  a-fpeck  in  the  fkies. 

<  How  mutual's  the  toil  of  the  day  ! 

The  rook  and  his  loud-cawing  mate, 
The  architect's  labour  difplay, 
In  fkill  moft  amazingly  great  j 
Enfork'd  in  the  elm's  lofty  fpray, 

The  branches  entwilting  among, 
In  cradles  compared  of  clay, 

Securely  they  pillow  their  young. 

«  The  chaffinch,  mechanic,  whofe  art, 

The  ox-eye  alone  can  excel, 
Where  boughs  in  a  thicket  difpart, 

Conftructs  her  ingenious  cell ; 
Without,  how  enamell'd  it  feems  ! 

How  elegant !  artful !  and  round  ! 
Eeftudded  with  mofs,  how  it  beams  I 

Within  what  invention  is  found  1 

c  The  wren,  of  rotundity  fond, 

Her  ranelagh  pins  to  the  wall ; 
The  pollard  reclin'd  o'er  the  pond, 

Or  in  thatch  that  projects  from  the  ftall. 
Ye  feather'd  muficians  of  fpring, 

Your  nefts  may  no  dangers  annoy  ! 
O  may  the  fatigue  of  your  wing 

Your  broodlings  mature  into  joy  !'     p.  20. 

The  thought  in  the  firft  ftanza  is,  however,  borrowed  from 
fome  pretty  lines  on  the  cuckoo,  where  the  fchool-boy — 

1  Starts,  her  curious  voice  to  hear, 
And  imitates  her  lay,' 

6  The 
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The  refl  of  the  poems  are  all  in  the  palloral  ftyle.  The 
Following  little  piece,  though  the  conftru&ion  in  the  firft 
lines  is  very  inaccurate,  pofiefles  fome  defcriptive  merit-— » 

i  The  fhatter'd  maple  (beds  her  yellow  leaves, 

A  matted  carpet  to  the  ploughman  gives  ; 

The  ivy  creeping  on  the  alder's  back, 

The  falling  apple  and  the  conic  ftack  ; 

The  magpie  prating  on  the  naked  fpray, 

Her  plumage  hov'ring  in  the  folar  ray  ; 

The  fpire  white  gleaming  thro'  the  'minifh'd  fliade, 

The  hind  reclining  on  his  tardy  fpade ; 

The  leaflefs  walnut  dripping  o'er  the  road, 

The  waggon  groaning  with  the  pond'rous  load ; 

The  many  wall  of  many  a  weed  pofTHVd, 

The  wealthy  clown  in  fi£tious  velvet  drefs'd ; 

The  clofe  penn'd  folds,  the  melancholy  fteed, 

The  herds  flow-winding  o'er  the  ev'ning  mead; 

The  ruin  frowning  o'er  the  cedars'  tops, 

The  ftubble,  remnant  of  departed  crops; 

The  blackbird  fcooping  of  the  fable  floe, 

The  chefnut  bending  with  the  lonely  crow  ; 

The  ftagnate  pool,  %thick  cover'd  o'er  with  fedge, 

The  red-wing  buriting  from  the  berried  hedge; 

The  vine's  bare  tendril  curling  round  the  lath, 

The  turnip  mangled  in  the  fqualid  path  ; 

The  footway  fcor'd  with  Colin's  plated  fhoe, 

Or  patten-markt  with  circles  not  a  few ; 

The  pigeon  feafting  on  the  new  Town  dell, 

The  red-breaft  twitt'ring  on  the  cottage  cell; 

Are  indications  piclurefque  and  clear 

That  furly  Winter's  come  to  rule  the  year.'      p.  146. 

We  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  Dr.  Perfe£l,  that  he  often  ac- 
cents words  in  a  very  unjuftifiable  manner,  as  migrating, 
arbutus,  unbounded,  colonades,  serenade,  and  ufes  many  quaint 
words,  as  ycleped,  fubnivial,  igniferous,  Jlreamlefs,  &c. 

Precedents    of  Proceedings    in    the   Houfe   of  Commons  ,  under 
Jcparate   'Titles.     With  Obfervations.     Vol.  IV.  Relating  to 
Conference,  and  Impeachment,     ^to.      l\s.     Boards.    Payne. 
1796. 

N  difcharging  the  duties  of  a  very  refpectable  fituation  *, 

Mr.  Hatfell  has  diftingui fried  himfelf  as  a  diligent  and  able 

fervant  of  the  public  ;  it  is  alfo  a  circumftance  of  encomium, 

*  That  of  clerk  to  the  houfc  of  commons. 

that 
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that  the  exertions  of  this  gentleman  have  not  been  merely  of- 
ficial, but  that,  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  he  has  publifhed 
many  important  legislative  documents,  which  few  perfons 
could  have  equal  opportunities  of  correctly  communicat- 
ing, and  which  the  abilities  of  none  could  be  more  compe- 
tent to  illuflrate. 

This  fourth  and  lad  volume  of  Mr.  Hatfell's  *  Precedents 
of  Proceedings  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons'  includes  the  titles 
*  Conference'  and  l  Impeachment. '  Mr.  Hatfell  obferves  in  his 
Preface  — 

'  That,  on  the  latter  of  thefe  heads,  he  has,  in  fome  instances, 
been  induced  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  questions  of  parliamentary 
law,  more  decidedly,  than  perhaps  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  have 
done.  He  has  however  always  endeavoured  to  exprefs  that  opi- 
nion with  diffidence;  and,  whenever  he  has  prefumed  to  form  any 
conclnfions,  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  law  of  parliament, 
he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  fhited  at  length  the  particular  cafes  and 
precedents,  from  whence  thefe  conclnfions  have  been  drawn.'   p.  v. 

We  approve  of  the  duridence  and  caution  of  the  editor 
(as  he  modeftly  Styles  himfelf  )  on  fo  delicate  a  topic  ;  but  we 
muft  at  the  fame  time  obferve  that  the  verypertinent  reflections 
and  iiiuftrations  which  accompany  the  detail  of  proceedings 
under  the  head  '  Impeachment,'  prove  that  Mr  Hatlcli  has 
cxercifed  his  judgment  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.' 

After  quoting  feveral  high  authorities  by  whuli  the  law 
and  cuftom  of  parliament  are  recognifed,  Mr.  Hatfeh  thus  im- 
parts the  plan  and  the  object  of  his  labours  — 

'  In  forming  an  opinion  of  this  work,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  fort  of  Index  to  the  Journals  at  large;  intended  to  affift  thofe 
members  of  parliament  or  other  perfons,  who  may   be  delirous  of  • 
confulting  the  original  records  on  thefe  fubje&s.      W  hether  it  will 
be  found  to  anfwer  a   Still  more  important  purpofe,  muft  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  prefump- 
rucus  to  hope,  that  thefe  refearches,  and  the  precedents  here  brought 
forward,  may,  in  fome  degree,  tend  to  give  additional  Strength  and 
fupport  to  thofe  maxims  and  principles,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  the  BritiSh  government —  and  which  have  hitherto   maintained 
the  balance  of  this  juftly  admired  constitution,  as  well  againft  the 
weight  of  an  undue  exercife  of  the  prerogative,  or  of  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  as  againft  the  no  lefs  dangerous,  though  more  plau- 
sible, attempts  to   extend  the  powers  of  the  people,  beyond  what 
were  claimed,  at  the  memorable.  a?ra  of  the  revolution,  to  be,  "  the 
tree,  antient,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjecls  of 
this  kingdom,"  and  which,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  declared, 
enacted,  and  eftablifhed,  to  ttaridj  remain,  and  be,,  the  law  of  the 
realm  for  ever,'     r,  vii, 
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The  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatfell  for  fuch  good 
intentions  and  judicious  fentiments  ;  and  it  is  our  fincere  wifh 
that  the  '  jutlly  admired  confUtution,'  to  which  he  alludes, 
may  efcape  the  cataftrophe  with  which,  in  the  very  critical 
circumftances  of  thefe  times,  it  appears  to  be  threatened  by  the 
dangerous  extremes  of  anarchical  turbulence,  and  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  executive  power. 

That  part  of  the  volume  before  us  which  treats  of  '  Confe- 
rences,' is  lefs  interelting  than  the  materials  arranged  under 
the  title  of  *  Impeachment ;'  but  as  the  etiquette  between  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament  is  of  fuperior  confequence  to  any 
other  fpecies  of  punctilious  ceremony,  we  {hall  extract  a  few 
of  Mr.  Hatfell's  obfervations  on  the  lubjecl — , 

'  The  conference,  if  it  is  upon  the  fubject  of  a  bill  depending 
between  the  two  houfes,  mu ft  be  demanded  by  that  houfe,  which, 
at  the  time  of  afking  the  conference,  is  in  poffefiion  of  the  bill ; 
and  though  fome  of  the  more  ancient  precedents  are  of  inftances, 
where  one  houfe  of  parliament  has  demanded  of  the  other  their 
reafons  for  bringing  in,  or  amending,  or  refilling  to  agree  to,  cer- 
tain bills,  thefe  proceedings  (as  they  were  very  properly  declared  to 
be  irregular  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1575,  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Stour- 
ron's  bill;  and  again  in  166 1,  upon  the  bill  for  the  execution  of 
perfons  attainted  of  high  treafon)  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  ex- 
amples ;  becaufe,  inftead  of  compofing  differences,  which  is  the 
obje<5l  of  a  conference,  they  tend  rather  to  raife  difputes,  touch- 
ing the  privileges  and  independency  of  that  houfe,  of  whom  fuch 
reafons  are  demanded. 

'  The  fubje£rs,  upon  which  it  happens  that  conferences  are  moft 
frequently  demanded,  are,  where  amendments  have  been  made  bv 
one  houfe  to  a  bill  pa  (Ted  by  the  other,  to  which  amendments  the 
houfe  defiring  the  conference  have  disagreed  ;  and  the  purpofe  of 
the  conference  is  to  acquaint  the  houfe  which  firil  made  the 
amendments,  with  the  reafons  for  fuch  difagreement ;  in  order 
that,  after  confidering  thofe  reafons,  the  houfe  mav  be  induced, 
either  not  to  infill  upon  their  amendments,  or  may  in  their  turn 
affign  fuch  arguments  for  having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  upon 
the  other  houfe  to  agree  to  them. 

'  Where,  from  inattention  to  the  forms  eftabliflied  upon  thrs 
occafion  between  both  houfes,  either  houfe  has  fent  a  m'effagd  that 
they  difagree  to  amendments,  and  has  not  defired  a  conference  to 
affign  their  reafons  for  fuch  difagreement,  we  find  that  the  bill  has 
been  re-delivered,  "  to  the  end  that  the  due  courfe  of  parliament 
in  the  tranfmitting;  of  things  of  this  nature  may  be  ebferved."  If 
the  houfe,  which  amend  the  bill,  are  not  fatisfied  and  convinced  by 
the  reafons  urged  for  difagreeing  to  the  amendments,  but  perfevere 
in  infilling  upon  their  amendments,  the  form  is,  to  deCre  another 
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conference;  at  which,  in  their  turn,  they  ftate  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  amendments,  and  the  reafons  why  they  cannot  depart 
from  them  ;  and  if,  after  fuch  fecond  conference,  the  other  houfe 
rcfolve  to  infift  upon  difagreeing  to  the  amendments,  thev  ought 
then  to  demand  a  "free"  conference,  at  which  the  arguments  on 
both  fides  may  be  more  amply  and  freely  difculfed. —  If  this  mea- 
fure  fhould  prove  ineffectual,  and  if,  after  feveral  free  conferences, 
neither  houfe  can  be  induced  to  depart  from  the  point  they  origi- 
nally infifted  upon,  nothing  further  can  be  done,  and  the  bill  muft 
be  loft.'     p.  43. 


1  If  the  reafons,  alleged  on  both  fides,  fail  of  their  effect,  to 
induce  either  houfe  todefift  from  that  meafure,  which  is  the  fubje£t 
matter  of  the  conference,  nothing  remains  but  to  hold  a  "free" 
conference  ;  which  admits  a  more  liberal  difcuffion  of  the  queftion 
under  confideration,  and  gives  ah  opportunity  for  the  managers 
individually,  and  not  reftrained  by  any  precife  form  of  argument 
to  urge  fuch  reafons  as  appear  to  them  to  be  of  weight,  to  fupport 
the  caufe  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  what  may  bed  tend  to 
influence  the  houfe  to  which  they  are  addreffed.'     p.  48. 

'  After  one  free  conference,  no  conference  but  a  free  conference 
can  be  holden  touching  the  fame  fubjeft ;  unlefs  fome  queftion 
of  privilege,  or  of  the  order  of  proceeding,  fhould  arife,  from  the 
conduct  of  any  of  the  managers,  or  of  either  houfe  to  the  other, 
or  that  fome  alteration  fhould  have  been  made  in  the  matter,  as  it 
flood  at  the  former  free  conference  ;  in  that  cafe,  a  conference,  not 
a  free  conference,  may  be  demanded  upon  that  particular  matter.' 
p.  49. 

The  origin  of  the  exercife  of  the  power  of  impeachment 
by  the  commons,  and  its  national  influence,  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  — 

*  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  took  upon  themfelves  the  character  of 
accufers,  before  the  lords,  of  perfons  charged  with  treafon,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  againft  the  ftate.  —  Though 
there  are  feveral  inftances  upon  the  rolls  of  parliament,  previous  to 
the  cafe  of  Richard  Lyons  in  1376,  of  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  lords,  as  well  againft  peers  as  commoners,  for  great  public  of- 
fences, yet  thefe  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  inftituted,  either 
from  the  crcAvn  itfelf,  or  at  the  prayer  of  private  perfons,  who 
found  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  high 
truft  and  power,  and  againft  whom  they  had  no  other  redrefs  than 
by  application  to  parliament. —  From  the  time  that  the  commons 
became  parties  in  thefe  profecutions,  the  inftances  were  frequent, 
in  which  they  found  themfelves  obliged  by  their  duty  tor carry  up 
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complaints  to  the  lords,  againft  perfons  of  the  higher!  rank  and  fa- 
vour with  the  crown  ;  or  againft  thofe  in  judicial  or  executive  offi- 
ces, whofe  elevated  fnuation  placed  them  above  the  reach  of  com- 
plaint from  private  individuals,  who,  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  re- 
drefs,  might  afterwards  become  the  objects  of  refentment  of  thofe, 
whofe  tyrannical  oppreffions  they  had  prefumed  to  call  in  queftion. 
This  circumftance,  therefore,  of  the  commons  affuming  this  invi- 
dious office,  and,  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  at  large, 
ftanding  forwards  as  the  profecutors  of  the  higheft  and  moft  power- 
ful offenders  againft  the  ftate,  forms  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  this  country  :  it  has  certainly 
very  much  contributed,  in  this  kingdom,  to  controul  and  reprefs 
thofe  adls  of  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  which,  in  more  defpotic 
governments,  minifters,  protected  by  their  great  rank,  and  over- 
bearing power,  are  but  too  apt  to  exercife  againft  perfons  who  pre- 
fume  to  offend  them  :  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  con- 
dign  punifhment  thofe  "  great  apoftates  to  the  commonwealth," 
who,  by  their  actions  or  counfels,  have  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government.'     p.  62. 

There  is  much  truth  and  fpirit  in  this  paffage ;  but  it  com- 
pels us  reluctantly  to  contrail  our  degenerate  fluggifhnefs  and 
apathy,  with  the  zealous  vigilance  that  formerly  protected  the 
rights  and  the  property  of  Britons.  It  would  be  thought  ab- 
furd  to  try  a  criminal  by  a  jury  of  his  accomplices  :  and  may 
it  not  be  afked,  Where  is  now  the  boafted  efficacy  of  impeach- 
ment ?  and  whether  -a  parliamentary  reform  be  not  impera- 
tively necefTary  to  reflore  to  the  commons  the  ufe  of  the  tre- 
mendous but  falutary  power  of  'bringing  to  condign  punifh- 
ment thofe  great  apojlates  to  the  commonwealth^  who  by  their 
actions  or  counfels  have  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  their  country,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government  ?'  v 

In  his  '  Obfervations  on  Bills  of  Attainder,'  Mr.  Hatfell 
excepts  to  an  opinion  exprefled  on  the  fubjett  by  a  celebrated 
judge  and  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  — 

'  Blackftone,  in  treating  of  the  fubjeiS  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, fays,  "  as  for  acts  of  parliament  to  attaint  perfons  of 
treafon  or  felony,  or  to  inflict  pains  or  penalties  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  the  common  law,  to  lerve  a  fpecial  purpofe,  I  fpeak  not 
of  them,  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  new  iaws  made  fro  re 
natd,  and  by  no  means  an  execution  of  fuch  as  are  already  in  be- 
ing.—  Whereas  an  impeachment  before  the  lords,  by  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  parliament,  is  a  profecution  of  the  al- 
ready known  and  eflnblifhed  law,  and  has  been  frequently  put  in 
practice ;   being  a  prefentment,  to  the  moft  high  and  fuperior  court 
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of  criminal  jurifdiction,  by  the  mod  folemn  grand  inqueft  of  the 
whole  kingdom."  —  If,  by  this  mode  of  expreffion,  that  learned 
judge  could  be  underftood  to  infinuatc  an  opinion,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding by  bill  is  in  no  cafe  expedient  or  proper  ;  or  that  it  would 
be    more  beneficial,  that    the  highelt   and    moft  daring  criminals 
agaftrft  the  fiate  fliould  efcape  with  impunity,  on  account  of  a  de- 
left of  evidence,  or  the  want  of  fome  particular  form  which  would 
be  nectfiary  for  their  conviction  in   a   court  of  law,  rather  than 
that  their  crimes  fliould  be  brought  to  the  confideration  of  parlia- 
ment; and   that  there  they  fliould  be  amenable  to  juftice,  though 
"  by  a   law   made  pro   re  natd,  or  (to  ufe  the  more  invidious  ex- 
preilion)   to  ferve  a  fpecial  purpofe ;"  if  this  was   his  meaning,  it 
appears  to  eftablifh  a  do&rine,  from  which,  if  ftriclly  adhered  to, 
the  public   might  receive  much  detriment.     Although  it  is   true, 
that  this  meafure  of  palling  bills  of  attainder,  or  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  has  been  ufed  as  an  engine  of  power;  and,  in  the  reign 
of  bad  princes,  has  been  frequently  abufed  to  the  oppreffion  of  in- 
nocence, it  is  not  therefore  juit  to  conclude,  that  no  inltances  can 
occur,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  put  in  practice. — Cafes  have  arifen 
(and  in  a  period  fince  the  true  principles  of  liberty  have  been  per- 
fectly understood   and   carried   into  effect)  and   may    again   arife 
where  the  public  fafety,  which  is  the  firfr  object  of ^11  government, 
has  called  for  this  extraordinary  interference ;  and,  in  fuch  inltan- 
ces,  where  can   the  exercife  of  an  extraordinary  power  be  vefted 
vith  more  fecurity,  than  in  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  ? 
It  fliould,  however,  always  be  remembered,  that  this  deviation  from 
the  more  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding  bv  indictment  or  impeach- 
ment, ought  never  to  be  adopted,  b%t  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity; 
and    in  thofe  inltances  only,  where,  from   the  magnitude    of  the 
crime,  or   the  imminent  danger  to  the  itate,  it  would  be  a  greater 
public  mifchief  to  fuffer  the  offence  to  pafs  unpunifhed,  than  even 
to  over-ftep  the  common  boundaries  of  law :  and,  for  the  fake  of 
fubftantial  juftice  and  the  fecurity  of  pofterity,  by  an  exemplary 
though   extraordinary  proceeding,  to  mark  with   infamy  and  dif- 
grace,  perhaps   to  punifh   with  death,  even  the  higheft'  and   moft 
powerful  offenders.'     p.  89. 

Our  author  (for  Mr.  Hatfell  deferves  the  name)  might  with 
great  propriety  have  omitted  his  comment  on  the  words  of 
Blackltone  ;  the  latter,  as  a  judge,  muft  have  felt  it  his  duty  not 
to  exprefs  peculiar  refpeel:  for  proceedings  in  fuch  highly  pe- 
nal matters,  otherwife  than  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land  ; 
and,  as  a  commentator,  itis  obvious  thathis  underftanding  taught 
him  to  fufpect  the  conftitationai  efficacy  of  a  meafure  winch 
in  lo  many  infhnces  has  originated  from  a  factious  malignant 
fury,  inftead  of  a  regard  for  public  juftice.  Mr.  Hatfell  him- 
felf  acknowledges  this  truth  j  and  our  hiltory  too  amply  fup- 
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plies  the  facts  of  which  it  is  compofed;  —  on  fome  occafionsi 
the  feelings  of  juftice  may  indeed  ftrongly  demand  the  pu~ 
nifhment  of  a  crime,  unprovided  for  by  the  exifting  inflitu- 
tions  of  the  country  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  charac- 
ter of  legiflative  provifions  {houid  be  grave  and  preventative, 
and  that  the  freedom  of  a  people  greatly  depends  on  the  cer- 
tain definition  of  offences  and  penalties,  it  muft  furely  be 
deemed  both  indecorous  and  dangerous  to  give  the  ex  poji 
facia  ebullitions  of  the  mod  honourable  refentment  an  autho- 
rity coequal  with  the  deliberative  precautions  of  law. 

The  accurate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hatfcll 
has  performed  his  editorial  talk  through  the  whole  collection 
of  precedents  that  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  they  contain,  intitle  him  to  a  very 
confiderable  (hare  of  critical  approbation.  —  From  the  valuable 
materials  which  compofe  the  prefent  volume,  we  would,  with 
pleafure,  have  multiplied  our  extracts;  but  the  text  confiding 
of  documents,  which,  however  important,  are  not  original,  — 
and  the  notes  and  reference  being  chieflv  connected  .with 
thofe  documents,  —  we  have  confined  ourfeTves  to  fome  of  the 
paflages  in  the  body  of  the  work,  where  the  editor  expreffes 
his  opinion  on  the  principles  of  the  proceedings  under  difcuf- 
fion  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hatfell's  collections  and 
remarks  will  be  found,  what  we  think  they  are,  highly  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  Britifh  ftatefman,  legiflator,  and  pri- 
vate gentleman,  who  feels  an  intereft  in  the  mod  important 
functions  of  a  moil  eflential  part  of  the  government  of  his 
country. 


A  Compendium  of  Practical  and  Experimental  Farriery,  origi- 
nally fuggejied  by  Reafon  and  confirmed  by  Praclice.  Equally 
adapted  to  the  Convenience  of  the  Gentleman,  the  Farmer,  the 
Groom,  and  the  Smith,  hiterfpcrfed  with  fuch  Remarks} 
and  elucidated  with  fuch  Ca/es,  as  evidently  tend  to  injure  the 
Prevention,  as  well  as  to  a  (certain  the  Cure  of  Difeafe.  By 
William  Tap/in,  Surgeon,  Author  of  "  'The  Gentleman's  i. . 
He  DiretloryT     Svo.     55.  Boards.     Robinfons.      I79&» 

,""pHE  ignorance  of  that  clafs  of  practitioners,  to  whofe 
-"■  management  the  clifeafes  of  the  horfe  were  consigned 
before  a  veterinary  college  was  militated  in  this  country,  b?^ 
been  too  notorious  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  any  one  who 
may  have  given  the  lubject  even  a  moment's  confiderr.tion. 
Whilfl:  this  art,  therefore,  was  pr?*5Vifed  without  any  regard 
to  principles,  and  horfes  were  *  dott  {'  (as  was  the  term) 
at  all  events,  by  a  fet  of  beings  fi  equal  to  t  ir- 
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legged  patients  in  fagacity,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  any  zU 
tempt  to  afcertain  how  far  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  hu- 
man furgery  were  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  farrieryy 
fhould  be  attended  with  fome  fuccefs,  and  the  boldeft  adven- 
turer in  the  experiment  rewarded  with  fome  popularity* 
"Where  all  is  profound  darknefs?  the  mereft  taper  will  be  fun- 
fhine.  Mr.  Taplin,  certainly  no  luminary  in  veterinary  fci- 
ence,  gleamed,  fortunately  forhimfelf,  at  this  unufually  pro- 
pitious moment  v  and  by  propofmg  (in  a  language  happily 
calculated,  by  its  frivolity,  to  attach  the  gentlemen  of  the 
turf)  to  difcard  fome  of  the  moft  palpable  errors  of  the 
country  blackfmith,  acquired  a  degree  of  attention  more  than 
adequate,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  merit  difplayed  in  any  of  his 
publications. 

The  work  before  us  is  introduced  to  the  reader  by  what 
Mr.  TapKn,  with  an  affecled  tranfpofition  of  words,  calls  an 
*  apology  introdutlory?  in  which,  after  complaining  of  certain 
liberties  taken  with  his  great  name  by  fome  one  who  has  af- 
fixed it  to  a  publication  intitled  *  Taplin  improved?  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  give  his  reafons  for  coming  forward  with  this  com- 
pendium, in  the  following  learned  and  intelligible  terms, 

*  Refpe&ing'  (fays  he)  *-  the  publication  of,  and  unfullied  ap- 
probation beftowed  upon  my  former  volumes,  fome  few  remarks. 
become  abfolutely  necefTary  for  the  introduction  of  this ;  no  one 
of  which  can  perhaps  prove  more  happily  applicable  than 

"  Frnfrra  laborat,  qui  omnibus  placere  ftudet," 

£>  confpieuouffy  depifttd  in  the  front  of  my  Operative  Farrier/, 
that  it  feems  to  fay  (with  very  little  claflical  Variation) 

"  Vain  his  attempt  who  ftrives  to  pleafe  ye  all," 

a  motto  bv  no  means  ill  adapted  to  the  public  couduft  of  any  in- 
dividual in  the  kingdom:  particularly  to  thofe  whofe  profefiiona! 
efforts  become  dependent  upon  th?  capricious  multitude  for  the  ho- 
nourable fb.mp  of  approbation. 

*  Under  the  influence  of  this  reasoning  it  may  be  conceived, 
there  are  f^me,  to  whom  thofe  volumes  may  not  have  conveyed  all 
that  might  have  been  introduced-  upon  eadi  fubjeft  individually  ; 
whiijfr.  on  the  contrary,  others  may  have  been  mitigated  to  believe,- 
matters  of  little  moment  have  been  treated  with  too  much  prolixi- 
ij  ;  both  promulgating  their  oppofke  opinions  as  influenced  by  ca- 
price or  d/.appointment. 

'  It  may  alio  have  be?n  urged.,  with  at  lean:  the  appearance  of 
pkufibiiitv',  that  the  voluminous  expanfion  and  confequtrnt  expence 
of  the  former  work,   had  rendered  it  inacceffible  to  pevfons  whofe 
polieifioas  were  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  ;  whereby  its  inten- 
tional 
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tions!  utility  has  been  contracted,  and  its  circulation  confined  to 
pcrfons  of  a  certain  defcription  only. 

'  To  wipe  away  thefe  objections  by  reducing  the  various  im- 
provements and  ufeful  difcoveries  of  fix  years  fucctfsful  practice 
(fince  the  publication  of  "  The  Stable  Directory,")  to  fuch  fcale 
of  moderation  as  mry  come  within  the  reach  of  every  perfbn  in- 
terelred  in  ics  contents,  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  undertaking.1 
>.  viii. 

If  Mr.  Taplin  means  to  recommend  his  prefent  work  by 
infinuating  that  every  thing  worthy  of  attention  in  his  more 
voluminous  performances  is  here  brought  into  270  pages,  we 
do  not  in  the  lead  difpute  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  thing  :  but 
it  at  lead  demonftrates,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taplin,  an  enor- 
mous wafte  of  paper  and  printing,  and  alfo  that  the  contribu- 
tion levied  on  the  pockets  of  his  former  purchafers  has  been 
fomewhat  unreasonable. 

Without  (topping,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
this  reprefentation,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  work ;  for  an  analyfis  is  impoffible  where  little 
method  or  arrangement  are  obferved,  and  where,  in  number- 
lefs  inftances,  the  language  itfelf  is  unintelligible.  That  the 
author  may  not  accufe  us  of  any  want  of  liberality,  we  fubr- 
mit  to  our  readers' an  extract:  as  much  in  his  favour,  perhaps, 
as  any  that  the  work  will  produce.     He  fays  — 

'  Upon  the  fubject  of  acrimony  in  the  blood,  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  it  in  a  different  part  of  the  work,  we  may  continue  to 
obferve,  that  there  are  other  diforders  arife  from  its  uncontrouled 
continuance,  as 

HIDEBOUND,  SURFEIT,  and  MANGE. 

They  are  all  of  the  fame  family,  and  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
upon  each  other,  as  may  be  readily  conceived  by  giving  the  matter 
a  concife  elucidation. 

'  The  blood  acquiring  a  certain  difproportion  of  acrimonious 
ferum,  by  the  means  of  fliort  and  bad  aliment,  as  already  explain- 
ed ;  we  are  not  erroneous  in  ftating,  that  the  longer  it  continues  in 
the  habit,  without  counteraction,  the  greater  muft  be  its  effect  in 
vitiating  the  original  purity  of  the  blood.  Its  power  becomes 
confequently  progreffive,  in  direct  conformity  with  the  "  grada- 
tional  (hades  of  difeafe,  as  bad  —  very  bad  —  worfe  —  worfit,"  pro- 
mulgated in  the  earlier  pages  of  remarks,  and  may  in  the  prefent 
inftance  be  thus  comprehended. 

1  A  horfe  faid  to  be  hidebound,  has  an  uncommon  contracted 
tightnefs,  and  want  of  healthy  pliability  in  the  (kin,  which  felt  on 
either  fide,  feenss  clofely  adhering  to,  and  almoft  infeparable  from 
the  ribs  j  the  coat  is  alternately  fmooth  and  flaring  in  patches,  and 
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looking  at  it  in  fome  directions  it  appears  of  different  hue's ;  the 
fubject  bearing  the  appearance  of  unmerited  poverty,  and  by  the 
ufual  hollownefs  of  the  eyes  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  difplays  evi- 
dent figns  of  internal  di ("quietude. 

*  Great  part  of  the  former  lyftem  prudently  appertains  to  this, — - 
bleeding  in  a  moderate  proportion  is  premiied  as  the  unavoidable 
prelude  to  altering  the  property  of  what  remains;  by  changing  the 
quantity,  we  gain  one  point  towards  altering  the  quality.'      p.  oo. 

Mr.  Taplin  mud  excufe  us  if  we  refufe  our  afl'ent  tc/  this 
pofition.  Would  he  think  it  a  neeeffary  preliminary,  in  treat- 
ing a  man  for  an  oedema,  or  any  other  difeafe  arifing  palpa- 
bly from  debility,  to  employ  the  lancet  ?  The  initructions 
next  given  fufficiently  fhow  the  inconfiftency  of  this  doc- 
trine — 

*  iMafhes'  (continues  our  author)  '  of  the  nutritive  and  comfort- 
able kind  follow  of  courfe ;  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, or  in  their  ftead  if  inconvenient,  or  hard  to  obtain,  equal  parts 
of  oats  and  bran  may  be  ufed,  with  fix  ounces  or  half  a  pound  of 
honey  in  each:  great  exertions  being  made  in  regular  dreflings,  to 
a ffiir.  the  circulation  and  open  the  pores  for  the  tranfpiration  of  in- 
fenfible  perforation. 

'  The  above  appearance  long  neglected,  a  flumes  a  different  a- 
fpect,  difptaying  fome  of  thofe  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  partial  loffes 
of  hair,  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  furfeit ;  to  go 
laroelv  into  the  investigation  of  which,  would  very  far  exceed  the 
limits  allotted  to  this  fubject,  in  a  work  contracted  to  a  fpace  for 
univerfal  convenience.  It  muft  therefore  fuffice  to  fay,  like  many 
other  difordes,  it  varies  in  different  objects,  acting  with  more  fe- 
verity  upon  the  habit  of  fome  than  of  others  ;  the  puftules,  the  ir- 
ritation, and  little  lacerations  increafing  with  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  lurking  in. the  frame,  which  progreflion  of  lhades  gives 
it  to  manv  the  appearance  of  different  diforders,  though  they  are  in 
fact  only  more  prominent  and  advanced  features  of  the  fame  dif- 
eafe. 

'  However  the  complexion  may  vary,  the  mode  of  cure  is  di- 
rectly the  fame,  it  may  be  rendered  complete  by  the  leading  traits 
juft  mentioned,  throwing  an  alterative  powder  into  the  corn  in  the 
morning,  and  the  math  at  night  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  wa  fil- 
ing the  lacerated  parts,  or  puftules,  every  day  with  the  following 
lotion  :  —  Take, 

'   Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  fix  ounces, 

4  Soft  water,  two  ounces.  —  Mix  and  keep  flopped.'     p.  82. 

'  Here  Mr.  Taplin  difplays  a  caution  highly  indicative  of  his 
chemical  knowledge.  '  Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,'  itfdfa 
foluti'ou  of  kali  produced  by  its  power  of  attracting  the  meilfc 
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particles  of  the  atmofphere,  and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of 
'  foft  water,'  is  to  be  kept  *  flopped !  /'  What  the  mixture 
is  to  gain  by  being  (lopped,  or  to  lofe  by  our  failing  to  obferve 
that  injunction,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  underdand. 

*  Should  the  diforder  have  gained  fr>  much  ground  as  to  hold 
•  forth  a  probability  of  permanence,  it  will  be  right  to  continue  the 

fyftem  of  invigoration,  till  the  fubjeift  is  enough  above  the  line  fcf 
mediocrity  to  bear  evacuants  previous  to  his  being  put  into  work  or 
fhrong  exercife.  In  which  cafe,  two  or  three  dofes  of  the  mild 
mercurial  phyfic  if  a  flight  or  blood  horfe,  or  the  ftrong  mercurial 
if  a  draft  or  heavy  horfe,  had  better  be  brought  into  ufe,  than  en- 
counter the  chance  of  farther  difquietiide.  And  this  is  a  matter  the 
more  worthy  attention  when  a  previous  remark  is  reconfidered 
"  that  the  longer  fuch  acrimony  remains  unchecked  in  the  habit, 
the  more  fevere  muft  be  its  effects."     p.  83. 

We  muft  here  obferve,  that  no  receipt  is  given  for  l  the 
mild  mercurial^  nor  *  the  flrong  mercurial  phyfic?  A  para- 
graph at  the  end,  however,  fully  inftrucls  us  that  our  horfes 
need  not  die  for  the  want  of  thofe  and  other  valuable  reme- 
dies, repeatedly  directed  in  the  courfe  of  the  work, —  for  they 
Qiay  be  had  at  his  '  Equeftrian  Receptacle  '  in  Edgeware  road. 

*  Tinifture  of  myrrh,'  (fays  Mr.  Taplin) — '  friars  balfam,  —  ex- 
tract of  faturn,  —  (commonly  called  Goulard,)  camphorated  fpirits 
of  wine,  —  liquid  laudanum,  —  olive  oil,  —  yellow  digeftive,  as  well 
as  camphorated  fpermaceti  ointment,  —  fomentation  herbs,  dried  in 
the  fummer  and  preferved  for  the  winter, — a  glyfter  pipe,  or  two, 
of  proper  dimenfions,  as  well  as  an  ox  bladder  or  two  to  corrc- 
fpond,  —  a  few  purging,  —  cordial,  — and  diuretic  balls,  as  well  as. 
for  gripes  or  fret,  with  fome  lint,  —  tow,  —  and  flannel  rollers  of 
different  lengths  and  breadths;  ali  or  any  of  which  will  be  cor;- 
figned  to  any  part  of  England,  by  tranfmitting  an  order  to  the  me- 
dical difpenfary  of  the  Receptacle.'     p.  267. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  pardon  a  oigreflion  fo  favour- 
able to  our  author's  apparent  obje£l  in  publifhing  this  fingular 
treatife.  We  now  proceed  with  his  remaining  oblervations  on 
N  the  fubject  of  *  acrimony'  in  the  blood, 

*  In  conformity'  (fays  he)  '  with  the  confiftencv  of  this  idea 
there  cannot  be  the  leaf!  doubt,  but  a  cutaneous  eruption,  pafiing 
under  the  appellation  of  furfeit,  (or  in  facl  any  other  denomina- 
tion) will,  from  its  inoreafing  power  in  every  advanced  ftage,  be- 
come doubly  destructive  in  its  progrefs,  and  foon  degenerate  into 
fuels  general  ftate  of  external  morbidity,  —  excoriation  or  lofs  of 
hair,  as  is  conhdered  a  rank  and  inveterate  mange,  however  it  may 
be  differently  named  by  different  practitioners,  in  compliment  to 
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the  fenfations  of  their  employers ;  feme  of  whom  perhaps  may 
with  difficulty  reconcile  it  to  their  own  ideas  of  liberality,  to  have 
fo  degrading  a  diforder  appear  upon  the  premifes. 

*  As  it  has  been  before  obferved,  and  will  no  doubt  ftand  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  thefe  gradational  (hades  of  difeafe  are  all  colla- 
teral branches  of  the  fame  family,  fo  it  may  be  reafonably  inferred, 
thjt  the  mange  is,  (death  excepted)  the  very  me  plus  ultra  of  po- 
verty ;  and  as  it  feldom  happens  but  to  fubjetts  of  the  moil  trifling 
value,  fo  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  very  little  expence  indeed  is  en- 
countered, or  attention  bellowed  upon  fuch  occafions. 

'  Conceiving  however  that  much  explanatory  matter,  and  fatis- 
factory  information  may  be  derived  from  the  preceding  ftages  and 
their  annexed  mode  of  treatment ;  it  remains  only  to  render  fuch 
additional  all)  fiance  as  may  prove  proportionally  powerful  to  coun- 
teract the  fame  fpecies  of  difeafe  when  advanced  to  fo  great  a  de- 
free  of  inveteracy.  Total  extirpation  cannot  be  expected  by  the 
ufe  of  internals  only,  where  the  integument  has  acquired  a  rigid 
Callofity  by  the  acrimonious  irritation. 

*  To  obtund  the  former  and  allay  the  latter,  are  the  leading  fteps 
to  early  obliteration.     To  effect  both, — Take 

'  Antimony,  finely  powdered,  twelve  ounces, 

*  Sulphur,  eight  ounces,  - 

*  Cream  of  tartar,   four  ounces. 

Mix  well  together,  and  divide  into  twelve  papers  of  two  ounces 
f-ach  ;  of  thefe  let  one  be  given  in  the  feeds  of  corn,  (or  mafhes) 
every  night  and  morning. 

'  During  which  courfe  of  alteratives,  let  every  part  of  the  frame, 
where  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  eruption  or  excoriation,  be 

i Patiently,  and  plentifully  rubbed  with  a  proper  portion  of  the  foll- 
owing unguent  every  other  day.  —  Take 

'  Sulphur  vivum,  fix  ounces, 

1  White  hellebore  powder,  four  ounces, 

6  Black  pepper  powdered  fine,  two  ounces. 
Stir   thefe  into   twenty   ounces  of  hog's  lard,   melted,  but  barely 
warm  ;   and  before  it  is  quite  cold  add  oil  of  tartar,  per  deliquium, 
four  ounces,  and  let  it  be  kept  tied  over  with  a  bladder  for  ufe. 

'  Thefe  means  are  fufficient  to  cure  this  difeafe  without  theleafc 
collateral  aid  and  are  calculated  for  thofe  who  wifli  to  avoid  ex- 
pence,  and  to  extend  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject concerned  ;  it  is  therefore  neceilary  to  obferve,  that  where  the 
fubject  is  of  ccnfiderable  value,  and  a  wiih  is  en'ertained  to  hazard 
the  lefs  probability  of  a  relapfe,  by  altering  the  property  of  the 
blood,  when  the  horfe  has  acquired  a  renewal  of  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, no  good  reafon  can  be  advanced  againit.  a  courfe  of  gentle 
mercurial  phyfic,  with  the  neceJary  care  and. attention  fo  frequently 
mentioned.*    p.  8j .. 

If 
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If  die  c  grains  of  wheat*  in  this  compendium  could  be, 
•with  any  proper  degree  of  facility,  feparated  from  the  vile 
s  chuff*  which  involves  them,  we  fhould  gladly  yield  Mr.  Tap- 
liu  the  degree  of  praife  which  he  honeftly  merits.  We  fhould. 
fay,  that  he  has  done  Something,  though  by  no  means  every 
thing  (as  he  wi(hes  to  infitruate),  towards  fnatching  that  noble 
animal,  thehorfe,  from  the  brutal  hands  of  the  blackfmith,  and 
treating  fome  of  his  difeafes  on  rational  principles.  But  when 
v/e  confider  this  volume  as  the  production  of  a  man  educat- 
ed to  practife  the  art  of  [urgcry,  and  who  has  practifed  that 
art  on  his  fellow  creatures,  we  are  compelled  to  fey  it  falls 
infinitely  Short  ot  what  might  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

We  (hall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Taplin,  by  obferving  that 
the  vehement  cenfures  he  beftows  on  the  exhibition  of  tarta- 
rifed  antimony  in  large  dofes,  betray  his  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  in  the  horfe.  Mr.  Coleman, 
the  judicious  profeSfov  of  the  veterinary  college,  will  inform 
him,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  that  the  analogy 
between  the  human  fubject  and  the  horfe  does  not  in  this  in- 
stance apply.  It  will  appear  that  crude  antimony,  which,  in 
the  former,  proves  inert  in  almoft  any  dofe,  has,  in  the  lat- 
ter, a  very  powerful  effect  ;  and  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
fame  fact  obtains  with  regard  to  antimony,  when  in  a  tarta- 
rifed  form. 


"The  Rural  Economy  of  the  fVrfl  of  England :  including  De- 
von/hire, and  Parts  of  Somerfetjhire,  Dorfetjbire,  and  Corn- 
wall. Together  with  Minutes  in  Prailke.  By  Mr.  Mar- 
Jlmll.     (Concluded  from  p.  28.) 

MR.  Marshall's  agricultural  excursions  in  the  former  vo- 
lume were  confined  to  the  more  cultivated  districts  of 
his  furvey.  In  the  prefent,  he  begins  with  the  mountainous 
tracts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  observations  on  which, 
he  tells  us,  have  been  made  in  different  ways.  Thofe  relative 
to  the  former,  in  an  excurfion  made  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining general  ideas  reflecting  thefe  remote  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  thofe  relating  to  Dartmore  and  its  uncultivated 
environs,  arofe  incidentally  without  any  fixed  plan  of  furvey. 

*  Indeed,'  (fays  he)  ( thefe  wild  uncultivated  lands  referable,  fo 

much,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, on  which  the  broad  lines  of  nature  remain  unobliterated, 
that  a  minute  examination  was  the  lefs  required,  by  one  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  read  her  wdrks  ;  and  whole  only  defire,  in  this 
inftance,  was  to  extract  a  few  leading  fact?,'     Vol.  ii.  ?,  2. 

Y  4  This 
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This  Cornifh  excurfion  was  made  by  Callington  and  Lef- 
l-ard  to  Bodmin,  returning  by  Launajion  and  Tavifhck.  In 
this  journey  we  meet  with  few  remarks  of  importance.  The  . 
ftarc  pf  hufbandry  feems,  in  many  refpecls,  above  mediocri- 
ty. It  may  alio  be  obferved,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  places,  though  the  practice  of  burning  the  foil  be  theo- 
r<  V.//V  condemned,  it  is  generally  employed  by  the  farmers, 
who  confider  it  as  an  advantageous  procefs. 

The  reflections  of  our  author  on  the  means  of  improving 
Dartmore  and  the  uncultivated  lands  that  furround  it,  are 
equally  judicious  and  interefting.  He  thinks  them  of  •  a  fpe- 
cie:  fimilar  to  the  mcors  of  Yorkfhire,  and  the  mountains  of 
PertMhire,'  and  that  the  beft  modes  of  improving  them 
would  be  the  following  — 

*  In  the  improvement  of  the  higher  lands,  the  leading  objects 
appear,  to  me,  to  be  wood  and  herbage.  Their  climature,  I  ap- 
preheivd,  unfits  them  lor  the  profitable  production  of  corn  :  and  a 
want  of  manure  is  another  bar  to  this  fpecies  of  produce.  Never- 
theless, there  may  be  dips  and  unreclaimed  vallies,  which,  as  limit- 
ed home  grounds,  might  admit  of  a  courfe  of  arable  manage- 
ment. 

'  But  fpeaking  generally  of  thefe  lands,  the  firft  means  of  im- 
provement appears  to  me,  to  be  that  cf  planting,  or  otherwife  co- 
vering with  wood,  the  fiony  furfaces  :  not  more  to  encreafe  the 
value  of  thefe  particular  parts,  than  to  improve  the  climature  of 
the  whole.  The  birch,  the  mountain  forb,  and  the  larch,  if  ju- 
dici  ufly  propagated,  would  flourifh,  I  apprehend,  on  the  bleakeft 
expofures. 

'  To  improve  the  herbage  of  the  freer  furface  of  thefe  expofed 
lands,  various  means  might  be  fuggefttd. 

'  .Running  high  fence  mounds  acrofs  the  current  of  the  fouth- 
weft  winds,  and  planting  them  with  birch,  mountain  forb,  elder, 
holly,  furze,  broom,  &c.  in  the  Devonfliire  manner ;  but  making 
the  top  of  the  mound  hollow,  or  concave,  to  collect  and  retain 
moifture,  and  to  fkreen  the  young  plants,  or  feedlings,  in  their 
tender  date.  It  were  impofhbie,  perhaps,  to  conceive  a  better 
fence,  for  bleak  mountain  lands,  than  the  ordinary  hedpe  of  De- 
vonfhire.  The  mound  is  an  immediate  fence  and  fhelter  ;  and  the 
coppice,  wood,  as  it  grew  up,  could  not  fail,  from  its  relative 
h-ight  above  the  fnbjoining  lands,  to  improve  '.heir  climature;  and 
encourage,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  growth  of  herbage;  befide 
being,  2t  the  fame  time,  Angularly  friendly  to  pafturing  ftock. 
The  only  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety  of  raifing  fuch  fences,  acrofs 
the  bleak  lands  of  Dartmore,  lies  in  the  expence  of  doing  it:  for, 
great  as  the  pofuive  advantages  would  doubtlcfs  be  found,  —  if 
the  expence  of  raifing  them  overbalanced  thefe  advantages,  fuch 

means 
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ir.eans  of  improvement  would  be  altogether  ineligible  to  be  profe- 
cuted,  by  individuals,  however  profitable  the  effect  might  be  to  the 
public.  The  freer,  better  foiled  parts  of  Dartmore,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, would  pay  individuals,  amply,  for  this  cardinal  improve- 
ment.'    Vol.  ii.   p.  30. 

And  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  their  prefent  produce  to 
a  more  advantageous  pafturage  either  in  the  open  or  inclofed 
(late,  other  means  are  fuggelted,  fuch  as  burning  off  the  heath 
of  the  black  moory  parts,  and  pafturing  them  hard  wifh  fheep. 
Sod  burning  the  more  loamy  foils,  fowing  rape  and  grafs  feeds, 
and  folding  off  the  produce  with  fheep,  would,  he  alio  fup- 
pofes,  be  ready  means  of  meliorating  the  herbage. 

4  If,'  (fays  he)  '  by  the  intervention  of  hedge  mounds,  the  cli- 
mature  of  thefe  hrlh  could  be  rendered  fufficiently  genial  for  the 
maturation  of  rape  feed,  and  fhould  their  foils  be  found  fufficiently 
productive  of  this  valuable  crop,  the  propriety  of  creeling  fuch 
fences  would  no  longer  remain  doubtful  ;  as  a  full  crop  of  this 
grain  would  amply  repay  any  reafonable  expence  that  could  be  in- 
curred by  inclofing;  and  the  inclofure  would  amply  recompenfe 
the  lois,  which  the  foil-  could  fuftain,  from  the  exhauftion  of  one 
grain  crop  :  grafs  feeds  being,  in  courfe,  fovvn  with  the  rape  kedf 
or  oyer  the  plants  in  the  fpring ;  or  a  due  portion,  at  either  fea- 
fon. 

4  By  draining  the  fpringy  dopes  of  hills,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
the  peatbpgv,  the  produce  of  thofe  parts  might  be  very  materially 
improved. 

4  By  watering  fuch  parts  of  the  lower  Hopes  as  can  command 
water,  the  herbage,  perhaps,  might  be  effentially  bettered.  But 
very  much  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  water ;  and  this 
experience  would  readily  prove. 

4  By  manuring,  fomething  might  doubtiefs  be  done,  towards 
the  melioration  of  the  herbage.  The  vegetable  mold  of  the  peat- 
bogs, either  in  a  crude  recent  ftate,  or  in  the  ftate  of  charcoal,  or 
in  that  of  afhes,  would,  with  moral  certainty,  be  found  ferviceable 
to  the  loamy  foils.  And  earthy  fubftances,  which,  if  fought  for, 
might  doubtiefs  be  found,  could  not  fail, of  producing  benefici?.! 
effects,  on  the  black  moory  lands.  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  if 
lime  could  be  brought  to  thefe  lands,  at  a  moderate  expence,  there 
would  be  little  rifque  in  the  free  ufe  of  it.  With  its  powerful  aid, 
even  corn  might  be  produced,  on  many  of  the  lands  under  notice; 
but  whether  with  eventual  advantage,  either  to  the  proprietor  or  the 
public  (urilefs  on  a  fmall  fcale),  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

In  the  ftate  of  improvement  here  fuggefted,  Mr.  Marfhall 
eonfiders  the  moft  profitable/jW£  for  fuch  lands  to  be  young 
earthy  fheep,  and  rabbits. 

In 
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Jn  attempting  the  improvement  of  the  lower  grounds,  the 
firft  ftep  fhould,  he  fays,  be  to  convert  to  wood-land  fuch 
parts  as  are  improper  for  cultivation,  and  to  raife  coppice 
hedges  acrofs  the  line  of  the  moft  mifchievous  winds,  as 
fkreens  to  the  cuhurable  grounds.  In  a  cliinature  thus  im- 
proved, and  with  a  fufficient  fupply  of  lime  at  a  reafonable 
pri«  e,  the  author  fuppofes  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
thefe  fiat  lands  might  be  profitably  fubje&ed  to  a  rourfe  of 
arable  management.  This  cannot,  however,  be  fuccefsfully 
attempted  without  a  copious  fupply  of  lime,  or  fome  other 
calcareous  fubftance. 

The  view  which  our  ingenious  author  has  taken  of  North 
Devonfhire  is  by  no  means  fo  full  or  fo  fatisfa£lory  as  thofe 
of  many  other  dillricTts.  The  remarks  on  different  circum- 
ftances  and  practices  of  this  part  or  the  country  are  fre- 
quently trifling  and  unimportant ;  and  the  defcriptions  of 
them  often  much  too  fhort  for  utility. 

The  fifth  diftrict  is  the  Vale  of  Exeter,  which  refembles 
very  much  the  other  parts  of  Devonfhire.  On  this  accoant, 
it  is  probable,  Mr.  Marfhall  has  paffeel  over  it  without  entering 
into  any  very  minute  inquiries  refpefting  the  particular  cuf- 
toms  and  modes  of  rural  management  which  prevail. 

The  dairy  diftricl:  of  Weft  Dorfetfhire  is  examined  with 
more  minutenefs,  and  with  greater  attention  to  the  different 
objects  of  rural  management.  The  hints  fuggefted  for  the 
improvement  of  various  agricultural  practices,  in  this  part  of 
the  author's  furvey,  are  equally  interefting  with  thole  that 
have  been  propofed  in  other  parts  of  the  writings  of  this  in- 
genious and  accurate  obferver.  We  may  notice  a  few  of 
them. 

On  the  plan  of  farm  managemeent,  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Marfhall  are  thefe  — ■ 

4  Some  alteration,'  (fays  he)  in  the  arable  department  of  ma- 
nagement, feems  to  be  wanted.  The  temporary  leys  are  moftly 
foul,  weak,  and  tliin  of  herbage;  owing,  doubtiefs,  to  the  practice 
of  taking  two  or  three  grain  crops,  in  fucceffion,  and  laying  the 
land  down  in  a  fiate  oi  exhauftion,  as  well  as  foul,  and  out  of 
tilth.  Perhaps  taking  a  crop  of  beans,  in  rows  well  cleaned,  be- 
tween the  wheat  and  the  oat  crop,  might  »be  found  doubly  benefi- 
cial ;  as  introducing  a  fperies  of  produce,  new  to  the  foil;  and 
ferving  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  thegrafs  feeds,  by  a  fallow 
crop.  In  cafes  where  the  foil  is  very  foul,  a  whole  year's  fallow 
is,  of  cqurfe,  requifite.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  15S. 

With  regard  to  the  improvements  of  the  foil,  he  alfo 
thinks  two  or  three  things  wanting,  fuch  as    under  draining 

both 
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both  of  the  higher  and  lower  lands,  and  a  different  method 
of  laying  it  dutvn  to  grafs. 

*  In  Weft  Devon fli ire,'  (he  obferves",  l  where  the  fubfbil  is  ab- 
forbent,  and  the  foil  friable  and  firm,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  lay  it 
down,  as  flat  and  fmooth  as  poflible.  But,  here,  where  the  foil  is 
tenacious,  and  the  fuhfoil  retentive,  and  much  of  it  kept  in  con- 
tinual furcharge,  by  the  waters  pent  up  beneath  it,  the  prae>ke  is 
in  a  degree  abfurd.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  thefe  two  diftant 
diftricts,  with  refpect  to  the  depofiting,  or  forming  the  furface  of 
their  foils,  with  the  plow,  to  receive  the  given  crops,  is,precifelw 
the  fame.  For  wheat,  the  foil  is  gathered  up  into  narrow  ridges ; 
and  is  laid  flat,  for  every  other  crop. 

'  The  improvement  which  ftrikes  me,  as  proper  to  be  pnpcfed 
for  this  diftricl,  is  that  of  keeping  the  land  in  ridges,  of  hair  a  fta- 
tute  rod  in  width,  for  every  crop;  or  of  preferving  the  prefent  nar- 
rower ridges  for  wheat,  and  throwing  two  of  them  together,  for 
beans,  oats,  and  ley  herbage  :  being  ever  mindful  to  form  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  ridges  gently  convex,  to  fhoot  off  the  fuperfluous  rain 
water  which  falls  on  them  ;  with  deep  narrow  interfurrows,  to  re- 
ceive the  water  ;  and  with  crofs  trenches,  to  convey  it  away,  to 
the  neighbouring  ditches  and  common  fliores  :  a  principle  of  ma- 
nagement, which  is  applicable  to  all  cool  retentive  foils,  in  the 
iiland.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  159.. 

The  remarks  under  the  head  '  Manures'  are  alfo  equally 
jr.  ft  and  important. 

The  Vale  of  Taunton  and  Its  neighbourhood  form  the 
next  ftation  of  our  author  ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  much 
novelty  of  remark,  either  in  the  account  of  this  diftrict,  or 
that  of  the  journey  through  Somerfetfhire,  which  fucceeds  it ; 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter,  the  author  has,  however, 
properly  made  an  apology. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  volume  comprehends  Mr.  Mar- 
fhairs  Minutes  of  the  practical  management  in  the  different 
diftricts  of  his  furvcy.  Thefe  are  extremely  important,  both 
as  conveying  ufefui  hints  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
practice  of  farming,  and  for  correcting  thofe  abfurd  modes  of 
cultivation  which  are  too  often  difadvantageoufiy  employed 
by  the  inexperienced  hufbandman. 

We  are,  however,  forry  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  feme  inftances  Mr.  Marshall's  intentions  are 
fcarcely  intelligible,  from  the  brevity  of  his  method  of  de- 
tailing them. 

In  order  to  fhow  the  author's  manner  of  forming  thefe  Mi- 
nutes, we  fhall  infert  one  or  two  of  the  fhorteft  of  them,  as 
ng  the  bell  calculated  for  our  purpofe  — 

*  Decern- 
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*  December  10.  The  only  ufeful  idea  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
left,  from  the  late  manager  of  this  farm,  is  his  method  of  cutting 
garden  cabbages. 

'  Inftead  of  clearing  the  (talk  or  ftem  from  the  lower  leaves,  and 
erofs-fiitfing  the  crown  or  top  of  the  ftalk,  in  the  ufua!  manner ; 
—  he  cuts  out  the  body  of  the  cabbage,  only  ;  letting  all  the  open, 
large,  fpreading  leaves,  remain  upon  the  ftem. 

'  The  confequence  is  a  fecorid,  and  perhaps  a  third,  crop  of 
cabbages;  not  one,  but  many,  upon  a  ftem  ;  forming,  by  the  third 
crop,  a  cabbage  tree.  There  are  now,  in  the  garden  of  this  place, 
feverai  ftems,  with  four,  five,  or  more  wellfized  table  cabbages  on 
each  :  and,  applied  to  field  cabbages,  which  are  cut  early,  the 
principle  may  be  a  good  one.  The  old  leaves  continue  to  draw  up 
the  fap,  until  vigorous  {boots  are  formed  ;  when  they  are  obferved 
to  droop,  decay,  and  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  plant  ;  being,  perhaps, 
in  every  flage  of  their  decay,  ufeful  to  the  young  progeny  ;  in 
fliading  the  ground,  in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  in  furnifhing 
a  fuppiy  of  mephitic  gas  to  their  rifing  offspring:  advantages  which 
are  loft,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  treatment.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  killed  by  the  fudden  check  of  the  fap,  and  thofe  which  fur- 
vive,  throw  out  numerous,  and  of  courfe,  we;tk  (hoots ;  few  of  them 
fwelling  to  any  fize,  or  taking  the  cabbage  form.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  300.' 

On  destroying  infects,  he  makes  the  following  minute  — 

*  September  30.  The  florifts  of  this  difirict  have  an  effectual 
and  ready  way  of  deftroying  earth  worms,  in  their  knots  and  bor- 
ders;  by  the  means  of  an  infufion  of  walnut-tree  leaves.  The 
procefs  is  this:  —  fill  a  vefTel  nearly  foil,  with  leaves,  gathered  in 
the  firft  or  fecond  week  of  September ;  —  cover  them  with  water, 
nnd  let  them  fraud  two  or  three  days,  until  the  water  has  acquired 
a  blackifh  green  color.  With  this  infufion,  the  beds  and  alleys  are 
watered,  by  means  of  the  common  watering  pot.  The  worms 
presently  rife  to  the  furface,  and  die  in  apparent  agony. 

'  It  ftrikes  me  that  this  interesting  fact  may  be  turned  to  a  profit- 
able purpofe,  ia  the  forming  of  drinking  pools.  It  is  probable, 
that  leaves  of  the  walnut,  fpread  under  the  clay,  would  have  the 
fame  effect  as  the  lime,   which  is  now  in  ufe, 

'  Reflecting  on  tliis  fubjed,  it  appears  to  me  further  probable, 
that  the  ufe  of  clay,  in  making  pools,  may  be  difpenfed  with. 
Thus:  —  form  the  bafon  ;  puddle  with  the  beft  of  the  excavated 
mold;  ftrew  on  leaves;  and  pave  with  liquid  mortar;  made  up 
with  their  infufion,  —  if  required. 

i  The  bafon  form  of  the  pit  is  an  objection  to  puddling;  and 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  effected  otherways,  than  progre (lively  with 
the  pavement  ;  by  puddling  above  each  ring,  and  bedding  the 
tlones  in  the  medicated  matter  ;  pouring  in  liquid  cement,  where  it 

9  might 
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might  appear  to  be  wanted.     Or,  perhaps,  the  medicated  batter 
would  in  itfelf  be  fufficient. 

'  This  is  a  fubject  of  great  importance,  in  upland  fituations. 
Forming  drinking  pools  with  clay  and  lime  (great  as  was  the  difeq- 
very)  is  difficult  and  expenfive  ;  and  any  means  of  fimplifying  the 
procefs  would  be  valuable.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  315. 

On  the  whole,  the  intelligent  farmer  may  derive  much 
praclical  information  from  the  work  before  us,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  many  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  hufbandry 
employed  in  the  weit  of  England,  where  they  feem  yet  to 
have  aflimilated  but  little  with  thofe  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral. 


Sketch  of  a  Political  Tour  through  Rochefter,  Chatham,  Afaid- 
Jlone,  Gravefehdi  &c.  Including  Rcfeftions  on  the  Tempers 
an<i  Diipnjitior.s  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places,  and  on  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Societies  injlituicd  for  the  Purpo/e  of  obtain- 
ing a  Parliamentary  Reform-  By  John  Gale  Jones.  Part 
the   Fnf.     8^3.     is.  bd.     Jordan.      1796- 

*T~*'HE  Correfpohding  Society,  agafhtt  which  the  powers  of 
-*■  government  have,  been  employed  to  very  little  purpofe, 
and  which  has  often  created  an  alarm  with  very  little  founda- 
tion, ftiil  continues,  if  we  may  believe  its  members,  to  make. 
profelytes  to  the  doctrine  of  annual  parliaments  and  univerfal 
fuTrage,  by  eilablifhing  focieties  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  correfpond,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  prin- 
cipal fociety  of  London.  While  they  confine  their  labour.? 
to  the  enlightening  of  their  fellows  in  political  knowledge,  and 
encourage  only  legal  and  peaceable  means  of  redrefs,  we  be- 
lieve they  have  nothing  or  but  little  to  fear  from  the  open 
violence  of  their  enemies  ;  but  the  pamp'let  before  us  is  a  proof 
how  much  they  have  to  dread  from  their  friends.  The  fores 
of  ridicule  is  likely  to  do  them  more  harm  than  cartloads  of 
informations  and  indictments  :  and 'while  they  employ  fuch, 
mifiionaries  as  John  Gale  Jones,  we  cannot  but  think  they 
will  be  fufferers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  although  they  employed. 
Mr.  Jones  to  vifit  their  focieties  in  Kent,  and  infpect  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  fentiments  in  Rochefter,  &c.  they  might  not  be 
aware,  nor  fanclion  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  where  the 
author's  intention  was  far  more  directed  to  gratify  his  own 
vanity,  than  to  give  the  world  a  fober  narrative  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  political  opinion.  And  this,  we  think,  mult  have 
been  the  cafe  with  the  fociety  :  for  although,  in  a  letter  to  th 
fecretary,  he  fays  of  one  of  the  meetings  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited — 
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'  It  Is  impoffible  for  me  to  do  more  than  give  you  a  faint  iketcfi 
of  what  parted,  nor  would  it,  indeed  be  delicate  to  record  tranfae- 
lions  in  which  I  was  fo  materially  concerned'      (p.  no.) 

yet  the  moment  he  fits  down  to  write  this  Tour,  all  his  deli- 
cacy va'nlOi'es,  and  he  gives  us  no  tranfa£lions  in  which  the 
confequential  /is  not  the  principal  figure. 

From  the  awful  folemnity  of  his  departure,  one  would  think 
he  was  to  follow  Bruce  to  Abyfliuia,  or  Vaillant  to  the  Nimi- 
quas,  initead  of  going  to  Rochefter  for  a  few  days. 

*  The  love  of  novelty,  however  powerful  an  ingredient  in  the 
human  difpofition,  yields  for  a  while  to  the  gloom  of  parting 
friendfhip,  and  the  traveller,  like  the  fchoolboy,  with  a  heavy  figh 
bids  a  melancholy  adieu  to  his  long-acciiftomed  home.'     p.  2. 

His  companion  feems  to  partake  of  the  melancholy  of  this 
lajl  interview.     After  a  cordial  (hake  of  the  hand, — 

"  Gale,"  (faid  he)  "  I  commit  you  to  the  mercy  of  the  wide 
world;  I  hope  they  will  ufe  you  well."  —  This  laft  obfervation' 
(fays  Mr.  Jones)  '  was  fuperfluous ;  for  when  did  the  world  ever 
contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  man  ?  But  it  was  well  meant,  and  I 
thanked  him,  almojl  with  tears  in  my  eyes.'     p.  3. 

The  actual  departure  is  thus  narrated  — 

*  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  a  convenient  coach,  with  fix  tole- 
rable horfes,  the  Deputy  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  fat 
out  from  the  BlofToms  Inn,  Lawrence-lane.'     p.  4. 

The  converfation  turned  upon  politics ;  and  the  deputy  made 
a  notable  difcovery,  —  no  lefs  than  that  *  fophiftry  and  error 
may  find  fufficient  advocates  and  fupporten?,  even  in  a  liage 
coach  /'  Having  forgotten  the  name  of  the  inn  ar  Dauford,  where 
they  alighted,  he  draws  upon  his  wit  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
memory,  and  informs  us,  that  'it  might  be  the  King's  Head, 
or  the  Blue  Boar,  or  the  George  Inn,  or  fome  fuch  nwfenfical 
fign.'  On  the  road  hence,  he  pities  a  fenfible  young  man  who 
was  going  abroad  on  foreign  fervice,  and  gives  us  a  trait  of 
himfeif,  as  an  apology  for  his  fympathy. 

1  I  am  convinced  I  am  a  fool,  and  perhaps  need  not  declare  it; 
but  fo  it  is ;  I  am  always  intereiting  myiejf  about  other  people's 
affairs,  regardlefs  of  my  own,  and  exciting  contempt  and  hatred 
where  I  expect  to  find  commiferation  and  regard.'     ?.  6. 

But,  with  fubmiflion  to  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Shandean  fchool, 
of  which,  in  this  Tour,  he  affects  to  be  a  pupil,  we  muft  enter 
our  proteft  againft  men  who  are  regardlefs  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, becaufe  that  generally  incapacitates  them  from  attend- 
ing much  to  the  affairs  oi  other  people.  No  hoftHtty  is  n> 
8  extenjivfi 
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txtenfive  as  that  of  the  man  who  is  *  nobody's  enemy  but  his 


own.* 


On  entering  Rochefter  the  coachman  drove  fo  faft  as  to 
frighten  the  ladies ;  but  Mr  Jones  informs  us  that  he  has 
fometimes  ventured  to  exprefs  a  defire  to  be  overturned,  *  cu- 
riofity  being  an  aclive  principle  in  the  human  mind  !'  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  place  he  is  attacked  by  two  informers,-— 
an  incident  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  himfelf 
in  *  profound  fpeculations  ;'  the  whole  of  whic  h,  however, 
terminate  in  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  vafl  confe- 
quence,  who  came  to  Rocheiler  in  an  *  official  capacity  j* 
and  this  being  '  an  alarming  project  to  adminiltration,'  they 
*  would  leave  nothing  untried  to  render  his  miffion  abortive.' 

Here  a  worthy  citizen  accommodates  him  with  apartments 
in  his  houfe,  which  Mr.  Jones  the  more  readily  complied  with, 
as  he  *  could  be  fecure  from  the  unwelcome  intrufions  of  im- 
pertinent curiofity.' 

*  A  frefli- coloured  and  pleafing  young  woman,  the  wife  of  the 
citizen  at  whofe  houfe  I  was  to  be  accommodated,  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  faid  fhe  hoped  I  fhould  find  every  thing  comfortable. 
*'  It  was  not  very  fine,"  fhe  obferved  with  ajigh,  which  I  readily  re- 
turned, "  but  you  have  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  I  have  a  good 
wholefome  bed,  thank  God  !"  "  It's  well  you  are  allowed  that,'7 
thought  I :  "it  would  perhaps  be  high  treafon  to  fay  you  defer  ve 
more  ;  though  induftry  and  good-nature  like  yours  furely  deferve  to 
be  better  rewarded."     p.  21. 

The  fir  ft  meeting  of  the  fociety  affords  an  opportunity  for 
egotifm  of  a  higher  order  — 

'  About  eight  o'clock  I  adjourned  to  the  above  place,  when  I 
was  introduced  to  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  fociety.  It  would 
not  be  eafy,  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  proper  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  effect  which  this  vifit  had  upon  the  members.  Their  curiofity 
was  vifibly  marked  upon  their  countenances.  Upon  my  entrance 
they  all  ro/'e  tvith  one  accord,  and  the  deputy  of  the  London  Cor  re- 
fponding  Soaiety  ivas  ujliered  to  the  right  hand  of  the  trcf.dzvt,  amldfi 
the  unbounded  plaudits  of  the  tdhoie  ajfembly.'      p.  22. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  has  printed  thefe  lines  in  italics,  allures  us, 
that  he  mentions  thefe  circumftances,  not  as  giving  him  any 
peculiar  pleafure  or  any  perfonal  gratification,  but  becaufe  he 
is  *  anxious  that  the  friends  of  liberty  here  may  know  in  what 
eftimation  they  are  held  in  the  country,  &c.'  After  this 
meeting  was  over,  he  took  a  flight  fupper,  c  and  retired  to 
bed,  haraiTed  and  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day  !' — - 
In  his  account  of  Hoehefter,  he  informs  us  of  a  vifit  to  the 
circulating  library,  kept  by  an  intelligent  and  worthy  young 

man 
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man  who  is  a  friend  to  reform ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Jones  will 
not  mention  his  name,  although  he  has  pointed  him  out  pretty 
plainly-  Here  he  is  befet  by  a  fpy  belonging  to  the  pod-office  ; 
and  his  friend  the  library-keeper  gives  him  due  caution. 

On  a  walking  expedition  to  Gilliugham,  he  brings  himfelf 
yet  more  forward  in  the  groupe  — - 

4  I  grew  fatigued,  and  juft  as  we  had  reached  the  village  was  (o 
much  exhaufted  that  I  was  obliged  to  fit  down  on  a  ftone  ftep  to 
prevent  me  from  fainting.  The  tender  folicitude  which  was  fhewn 
by  the  worthv  citizens,  the  celerity  with  which  one  of  them  flew  to 
get  fome  wine  for  my  relief,  and  the  friendly  refpe<£t  and  civility 
with  which  all  of  them  treated  me,  raifed  within  me  the  mofr.  ex- 
qiiifite  fenfations.  A  crowd  of  ideas  rufhed  at  once  upon  my  mind, 
and  almoft  overpowered  me.  I  was  a  ftranger  to  them  but  from 
report,  yet  they  repofed  implicit  confidence  in  me  :  I  had  fhewn 
them  no  fingular  acls  of  kindnefs,  and  yet  they  treated  me  with  the 
tnoft  unbounded  humanity  and  benevolence.'     p.  39. 

No  writer  has  a  happier  knack  at  magnifying  common  oc- 
currences into  matters  of  great  importance  than  Mr.  Jones; 
and  without  it,  indeed,  we  fear  he  never  could  have  eked  out 
Iris  pamphlet.  At  Gillingham  he  met  *  our  medical  friend,' 
who  entreated  him  '  to  lean  on  his  fhoulder.'  This  medical 
friend  was  an  intelligent  man  and  a  democrat,  'for  good  fenfe 
and  democracy  are  generally  confidered  as  fynonymous.'  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  Jcnjible  democrat  '  kept  two  or 
three  large  dcgsy  and  was  himfelf  rather  dogmatical  in  his  opi- 
nions V 

But  our  readers  are  probably  tired  of  this  eternal  round  of 
feif.  importance.  We  mall  therefore  add  only  one  more  paffage. 

*  While  I  was  bufily  engaged  in  the  amufement  of  the  feitive 
fcene'  (the  ball-room),  'I  was  informed  ?hat  fome  perfons  wifljed  to 
fpeak  with  me.  I  went,  and  found  the  fecretary  of  the  Rocbeiter 
iocietv,  attended  by  fome  ftrangers,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  a 
deputation  had  jv.Ci  arrived  from  the  citizens  at  Luton,  who  wiflied 
for  mv  company  on  the  next  evening,  and  would  fpare  no  expence 
or  accommodation  if  I  would  comply  with  their  requefr.  I  defiled 
him  to  convey  my,  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  obliging  mark 
of  civility,  but  having  firong  d-.ubts  of  the  propriety  of  making  pro- 
mifes,  begged  them  not  to  expeel  ?m\  When  I  returned  to  the  room, 
1  could  perceive  that  this  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  may  appear, 
had  excited  the  attention  of  the  affembly.  Their  looks  and  gefhires 
evinced  their  fufpicion  that  fomething  extraordinary  muft  have  hap- 
pened. Secrecy  and  rriyftery  are  two  very  powerful  incentives  ro 
human  curiolit} .  They  flatter  the  cotifeqhen'ce,  ant!  fo r>t! 
Vanity  of  n.<sn ;  while  undiiguiled  linceruy,  sua  unrefi   1 

.-. 
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ltmoication,  are  almoft  always  undervalued  or  defpifed.  Being  a 
ftranger  to  moil  of  the  company,  I  left  them  to  divine  the  cavfe  of 
my  temporary  abfence,  and  imagine,  if  they  pleafed,  fome  wonder- 
ful conspiracy,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  "the  light, 
fantaftic  toe,"  till  near  the  ufual  hour  of  departure,  when,  quite  <?.%-- 
haufted  with  fatigue  and  indifpoftion,  I  got  into  a  chnife  which 
waited  for  me,  and,  having  arrived  at  my  place  of  abode,  retired 
to  reft,  not  without  many  pleafing  reflections  on  the  entertainment 
I  had  this  evening  experienced,'     p.  58. 

The  other  prominencies  of  this  political  tour  are  —  his  viiif. 
to  the  prifon-fhips,  on  which  occafion  one  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens obferved  that  the  Ville  de  Paris  *  would  make  a  fine 
national  fhip,'  —  his  converfation  with  the  French  pri Lners,  — 
the  ftory  of  a  beadle  in  Gravefend  church,  —  hints  at  a  love 
affair,  —  and  his  finging,  'Go,  George^  we  can't  endure  ye,' 
&c.  &c. — The  Appendix  confiils  of  a  few  letters  to  citizens, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Correfponding  Society,  in  which 
there  are  fewer  objects  pointed  out  than  their  deputy  thought 
proper  to  include  in  this  report  of  his  million,  which  altoge- 
ther is  fuch  a  tiffue  of  vanity  and  impertinence,  as  would  dis- 
grace any  caufe. 

Tithes  politically,  judicially^  and  jujily  confidered.  Addreffed  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Univerfily  of  Cambridge  ;  with  Strictures 
upon  the  Farnham  Hop-bill ;  in  which  the  1$eceffity  of  a  ge- 
neral Commutation  of  Tithes  is  demon  fir  a  ted,  Modes  of  Com- 
mutation are  proposed,  and  the  proper  Afeafures  pointed  out 
for  obtaining  fuch  as  may  meet  the  public  Will.  By  a  Plura- 
lijl.     Svo.     45.  Boards.     Marfom. 

WE  cannot  give  a  more  diflinft  view  of  this  tract:,  than  by 
prefenting  to  the  reader  its  fummary  of  contents  — 

*  Chap.  I.  The  nature  and  great  national  importance  of  reli- 
gion. —  The  neceffity  of  religious  infiruftors  and  their  duty.  — - 
The  prefent  utility  of  the  clergy,  and  the  further  fervices  they 
might  be  enabled  to  render  the  community,  it  liberally  fupported. 
—  The  ir.jufuce  and  impolicy  of  taxing  the  property  of  the 
church. 

4  Chap.  II.  Tithes  confidered  as  the  revenue  for  fupport  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  —  The  nature  of  tithes,  &c.  —  The  feizure  of 
tithes  and  church-lands  by  William  I.  —  Supprefiion  of  monaste- 
ries by  Henry  VIII.  —  The  introduction  of  lay -impropriations 
and  the  fubfequent  injuries  received  by  the  church  from  the  legiila- 
tive  appointment  of  money-payments  in  lieu  of  tithes  in  kind. 

'  Chap.  III.  Modufes — Their  nature  and  origin. 
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'  Chap.  IV.  Tnftances  in  which  money-payments  ana*  other  mo>- 
dufes,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  are  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  courts  of* 
juftice  — Various  kinds  of  tithe  confidered,  particularly  agiftment- 
tithe.  —  Opinions  of  counfel  on  this  fubjeft,  with  ft  rift  u  res  there- 
on. —  The  propriety  of  allowing  exclufive  courts  for  the  admihi- 
ilration  of  civil  rights  with  refpeft  to  the  clergy.  Obfervations  on 
the  praftice  of  the  prefent  courts,  &c.  —  Confequences  naturally 
refulting  from  the  mutilated  rights  of  the  clergy,  &c.  &c. 

*  Chap.  V.  Juftice  —  Striilures  on  the  means  adopted  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  cuftoms  and  prefcriptions  againft  the  rights  of  the 
church.  The  ufual  and  legal  proceedings  as  to  expence,  delay,  and 
confequent  oppreflion.  —  Hardfhips  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  the 
clergy  in  maintaining  their  rights.  —  Refleftions  on  the  propriety 
of  fome  more  fummary  mode  of  proceeding.  —  Unfair  advantages 
allowed  the  laity  in  thefe  contefis.  —  Prejudices  of  juries. — Ex- 
pence  of  commiflions  out  of  chancery.-— Combinations.  — Obfer- 
vations on  non-refidence  and  the  general  oppreflion  of  the  clergy 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,. &c.  &c. 

'  Chap.  VI.  The  neceffity  of  a  commutation  In  lieu  of  tithes 
further  urged,  and  plans  and  regulations  propofed,  &c.  —  Obferva- 
tions on  the  late  provifions  made  for  the  clergy  in  Canada.  —  The 
neceffity  of  a  pro.vifion  for  fuperannuated  clergy  and  their  families, 
&c  —  On  the  corn-laws  and  the  general  oppreflion  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  law  of  tithes  upon  all  parties.  —  Popular  clamors  againft 
the  clergy  anfwered  and  refuted,  particularly  as  to  pluralifts,  with 
obfervations  on  civil  pluralifts.  —  Calculations  as  to  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  individually  and  collectively.  —  Alterations  and  amend- 
ment's propofed. —  The  prefent  ftate  of  tithes  compared  with  the 
former  ftate  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  —  Claims  of  the  clergy 
upon  the  juftice  of  the  country,  and  the  objefts  pointed  out  for 
which  they  ought  to  petition  parliament. 

*  Chap.  VII.  Plans  of  commutation  propofed  and  previous 
rneafures  neceflary  to  be  adopted,  with  conclufive  obfervations  as  to 
the  neceffity  of  the  meafure   and  the  author's  objeft  and   view.' 

The  bill  which  gave  birth  to  this  publication,  has  long  been 
gone  to  its  own  place  5  but  in  the  confutations  that  were! 
holden  preparatory  to  it,  a  circumftance  came  out,  not  gene- 
lallv  known.     The  Farnham   committee,  the  better  to  ac- 
complifh  their  aim,  invited  all  other  hop-growers  to  join  them  : 
but  when  the  price  of  commutation  was  propofed,  thofe  of 
Kent  in  particular  declined, —  alleging,  that,  in  their  county, 
the  tithe  of  hops  being  vicarial,  the  practice  in  compounding 
was  to  propofe  terms  (far  below  what  the  Farnham  men  of- 
fered), and  which  the  vicar  was  compelled  to  accept,  under  a 
threat,  on  refufal,  of  converting  their  lands  to  corn,  and  thus 
changing  the  tithe  to  reflorial,  excluding  the  vicar  from  his 
claim. 

As 
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'    As  to  this  author's  favourite  topic,  commutation,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  pregnant  with  fueh  injuftice  and  mifchief,  as  to 
hope  it  will  never  take  place.    We  already  have  Itated,  what 
we  conceive  to  be   unanfwerabk  objections   agailift   it ;  and 
many  others  might  dill  be  advanced.  It  is  certain,  thatj  though 
the  clergy  at  prefent  might  be  benefited  by  it,  on  the  whole  it 
would  produce  pernicious  effects.     The  tenantry  of  the  king- 
dom would  be  eilentially  hurt ;  but  a  greater  evil  than  all 
would  be  the  admiflion  of  the  legiflature  for  the  time   being 
to  be  the  lords  paramount  of  the  foil :  thus,  by  conceding  to 
them  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  permanent  property  of  one 
clafs,  in  perpetuum,  of  the  community,  and  that  the  bed  efta- 
blifhed,  as  being  the  mod  ancient  peculium  of  the  kingdom  j 
it  would  incontrovertibly  follow,  the  reft  mull  be  equally  lia- 
ble to  the  exercife  of  their  will.     It  is  not  for  the  clergy,  as 
an  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment,  we  contend;    nor  as   having 
any  claim,  upon  the  ground  of  a  divine  right,  to  the  property 
they   hold  ;  but  as  pollened  of  property  by  the  fame  right 
that  all  others,  whether  corporate  bodies  or  individuals,  are 
proprietors,  only  on  a  bafis  antecedent  to  the  reft,  and  which, 
if  once  fubverted  or  difturbed,  muft  involve  all  the  realty 
i>f  the  realm  in  its  RUIN. 

"We  will  here  correct  a  miftake  into  which  we  have  beeri 
led  through  mifinformation.  A  late  pamphlet  on  tithes  *,  tO 
the  review  of  which  we  have  alluded,  was  afcribed  by  us  to 
the  late  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  but  upon  better 
grounds  we  learn  it  fhould  be  given  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Bel- 
ward,  mailer  of  Caius. 

J.  C.  has  our  thanks  for  correcting  the  error. 


Hortus  Botanicus  Gippovicenfis ;  or,  a  Syjlcmdtical  Enumerat- 
ion of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  Dr.  Coyte's  Botanic  Garden  at 
Jpfivich,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  J  alfo,  their  effential  Gene- 
tic Characters —  Englifh  Names  —  the  Natives  of  Britain) 
particularized  —  the  Exotics  where  bejl  preferved,  and  their 
Duration  ;  with  occafional  Botanical  Objervations.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Inveftigation  of  the  Natural  Produce  of  feme 
Grafs-lands  in  High  Suffolk,  i^to.  10s.  bd.  fewed.  B.  and 
J.  White.     1796. 

A  MERE  Catalogue  of  plants,  however  interefting  to  the 
***■  owner,  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  proper  object  of  literary 
criticifm.     The  prefent  work  is  of  this  description ;  we  can^ 

*  1  •  •    •  ■ 

*  See  Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  X VI.  p.  374,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  58. 
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therefore,  only  obferve,  that,  in  refpe£f,  to  clarification,  It 
fecms  to  be  tolerably  accurate;  and  that  the  obfervations  of 
the  author,  though  few,  are  in  general  correct. 

The  firft  clafs  affords  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed  ;  but  is  much  too  long  for  infer- 
tion  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  collection,  we  meet  with  an  invefrigation 
into  the  natural  produce  of  fome  of  the  grafs-lands  in  high 
Suffolk.  This  inquiry,  which  is  cf  the  experimental  kind, 
was  made  on  fuch  lands  as  have  not  been  ploughed  up  in  the 
memory  of  their  oldeft  occupier,  and  is  meant  to  ihow  bota- 
nically  the  different  fpecies  of  graffes,  and  other  plants,  as 
well  as  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other. 

*  In  order  to  afcertain  this'  (fays  the  author)  *  from  different 
parts  of  fuch  lands,  I  had  four  large  plats  of  Tannington-Green 
brought  to  me  in  the  winter,  taken  as  far  diftant  from  each  other  as 
the  common  (which  contains  nearly  two  hundred  acres)  would 
properly  admit  of,  and  carefully  planted  near  my  refidence,  that 
whatever  plant  made  its  appearance  might  be  conftantly  under  ex- 
amination, and  minuted  down  at  the  time  of  its  coming  up. 

'  What  led  me  principally  to  this  inquiry  was  to  come  at  fome 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  pafture  for  the  cows  on  thefe  dairy 
farms,  that  the  graffes,  and  other  plants,  or  the  affemblage  of  the 
whole  together  might  be  difcovered,  for  the  benefit  perhaps  of  oc- 
cupiers and  owners  of  lands  in  other  counties;  as  the  butter  made 
in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
meft  excellent  quality,  and  by  fome  thought  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other.  The  collective  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  natural  produce 
of  thefe  lands,  and  the  eafy  method  of  procuring  the  grafs-feeds 
found  here,  may  render  this  inquiry  of  fome  life  and  benefit  in 
agriculture.  For  the  characters  of  many  of  the  plants  I  met  with, 
1  have  quoted  my  worthy  friend,  the  author  of  Flora  Londinenfis/ 

T.    141. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  different  periods  at 
which  the  different  graffes  made  their  appearance  — 

'  In  April,  the  hairy  TJood-rnJIt  was  the  firft  plant  obferved  in 
flower — It  is  a  very  early,  foft,  and  a  fweetifh  grafs.  w  The  ap-< 
pearance  of  this  plant  indicates  a  dry,  and  confequently  not  very 
luxuriant  pafturage  ;"  but  it  is  met  with  oftentimes  in  feme  of  the 
richeft  pafture  lands  wc  know  of. 

1  The  common  daily  was  found  in  great  plenty  —  "  The  enco- 
mium of  the  ancients  on  this  plant  may  not  be  too  exaggerated, 
and  the  enamelled  meads  and  daified  carpets  by  being  a  little  more 
attended  to,  may  grove  ufeful,  as  well  as  beautiful." 

1  The  common  dandelion  w  is  a  riant  by  manv  ufed  as  one  fort  of 
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fallad,  and  has  proved  of  fervice  in  removing  obstructions  of  the 
rifcera,  and  urinary  pafl'ages,  and  probably  may  be  providentially  in- 
terfperfed  in  our  pafture  grounds  for  the  benefit,  as  well  as  nutri- 
ment of  cattle."  A  mild,  cool,  lenient  diuretic  (as  the  dandelion 
is)  has  often  removed  difeafes  of  cattle,  much  better  and  much 
fafer  than  the  medicines  we  have  from  the  farrier. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  meadoiv  orchis  made  its  appear- 
ance. At  this  time  alfo  the  feptfoil  or  tormentil  appeared  —  "  A 
plant,"  as  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  '•'  of  considerable  importance  in 
rural  oeconomy  and  medicine.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  mod  of  the 
Weftern  Ifles,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  for  tanning  of  leather;  in 
which  intention  they  art?  proved  by  experiments  to  be  fuperior  even 
to  the  oak  bark.  They  are  firft  of  all  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
leather  afterwards  fteeped  in  the  cold  liquor."  Fl.  Lond.  Tor- 
mentilla  root  is  a  (iron?  and  almoft  flavorlefs  aftrin^ent.  The  ex- 
tracts  obtained  by  infpiflation  are  intenfely  ftyptic. 

*  The  next  production  in  May  was  the  vernal  ftaeet-fcented 
grafs —  eaSily  distinguished  by  its  taiie  of  new-made  hay,  and 
grows  in  moft  pafture  lands  ;  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of 
our  moft  valuable  grafles.  "  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  our  grafles  which  might  be  cultivated  with  consider- 
able advantage :  its  appearance  is  early  in  the  fpring,  and  Should 
feem  to  be  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  with  others  in  laving  down  mea- 
dow-land, and  probably  the  common  meadoiv- grafs,  with  the  feeds 
alfo  of  the  meadoiv  fefcue  grafs  joined  to  it,  would  form  a  mixture, 
the  produce  of  which  would  for  this  purpofe  be  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  moft  others." 

*  The  iipt  ight  meadow  crowfoot  next  appeared  —  (i  Moft  of  the 
crowfoots"  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  "  are  acrid,  but  this  particularly 
fo,  for  which  reafon  Linnaeus  might  annex  the  trivial  name  of 
acris.  Cattle  will  not  readily  eat  it.  When  made  into  hay  it 
lofes  its  acrid  property,  but  becomes  too  ftalky  to  afford  much 
nourishment.  It  grows  too  frequently  in  our  pafture  lands,  and 
iliould  be  rooted  out  as  much  as  poflible.  It  is  frequently  called 
butter-cups^  and  this  name  originated  from  a  fuppofition  that  the 
yellow  colour  of  butter  was  owing  to  thefe  plants  ;  butter  however 
made  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  receives  an  unplealarw  tafte  from  it, 
but  lofes  it  in  falted  firkin  butter,  when  uSeu  in  the  winter." 

*  About  this  time  appeared  three  fmall  plants  of  the  vernal  ca- 
rex  :  many  plants  alfo  of  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  —  "  This  is 
considered  by  farmers  to  be  fo  good  for  cattle,  that  in  laying  down 
land  for  pafture,  the  feed  of  it  is  mixt  with  hay-feed,  and  fold  for 
that  purpofe." 

'  The  purple  trefoil  or  clover  came  next  into  view  — A  very  va- 
luable plant,  and  fortunately  for  Europe  found  wild  throughout. 

*  The  Dutch  clover  near  the  end  of  May  appeared  in  flower  — 
?'  This  may   be  considered  as  one  of  our  "moil  valuable  Britifh 
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plants  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  ufed  in  this  country  is  import-? 
cd  from  Holland,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  feed,  and, 
from  hence  has  acquired  the  name  of  Dutch  clover."  Mr.  Curtis 
has  known  that  one  feedling  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  a  garden, 
has  covered  more  than  a  yard  fquare  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummer, 
(which  laft  year  I  was  witnefs  to),  and  he  obferves,  that  its  excel- 
lence much  confifts  in  its  producing  herbage  in  dry  fummers,  and 
late  in  the  feafon,  when  moft  of  the  other  grafTes  are  burnt  up  j 
and  that  it  covers  the  fields  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  and  affords 
plenty  of  food  for  cattle,  or  hay  for  a  fecond  crop. 

'  The  rough-faWd  grafs  now  made  its  appearance  —  It  is  like 
the  fmooth-falk'd  meadow  grafs,  but  very  different  in  its  quality  ; 
it  is  very  productive,  but  rather  a  tender  grafs.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  that  famous  productive  meadow  near  Salifbury,  defcribed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society. 

*  The  fmooth-falk'd  grafs  was  found  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
laft  mentioned  —  Its  verdure  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  very  hardy 
grafs. 

4  The  Suffolk  annual  poa  was  in  very  great  proportion  —  and  is 
in  the  higheft  efteem  with  the  farmers,  in  this,  and  almoft  every 
other  county  in  England. 

*  Some  plants  of  the  ere/led  dog's-tail  grafs  were  found  - — It  is 
common  on  downy  and  dry  pafture,  but  generally  confidered  infe- 
rior to  many  other  grafTes. 

'  The  pieadow  fox-tail  grafs  which  was  alfo  found  here  —  is 
a  valuable  early  grafs,  and  well  adapted  to  improve  wet  ground. 

*  Four  plants  of  the  lird's-foot  trefoil  were  found — An  excel- 
lent leguminous  plant  for  cattle,  and  worthy  of  cultivation-  as 
fuch. 

*  A  great  quantity  of  yarrow  was  likewife  met  with  here-— It  is 
eaten  indepd  by  flieep  and  other  cattle,  but  in  no  efteem  by  our 
farmers. 

*  The  turfy  hair  grafs  was  alfo  met  with  —-It  is  a  grafs  which 
Cows  and  twine  will  eat ;   but  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

1  Several  plants  of  the  meadow  foft  grafs  were  Jikewife  found 
here  — A  grafs  of  no  efteem  ;  but,  its  feed,  being  fp  eafily  collect- 
ed, is  often  fent  to  market  as  hay-feed,  it  will  therefore  be  very 
neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  feed,  to  avoid  its  mixture  wh^i 
others  fo  much  more  profitable. 

'  Of  the  hard  fefcue  grafs  we  perceived  fome  plants ;  but  more 
pf  thefne  bent  grafs. 

'  The  deficient  dandelion  (vid.  Curtis,  Fl.  Lond.  N°  66.) 
was  found  growing  here,  as  well  as  on  moft  of  the  commons  \i\ 
England. 

'  The  ray-graf,  or  what  is  corruptly  called  riegrafs,  or  crap, 
or  by  Ray,  the  red  darnel  grafs,  was  found  growing  here  —  It  is 
much  in  efteem,  and  very  well  known  by  the  farmer.     It  grows  in 

the 
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the  pooreft  foil,  endures  the  drought  of  fumrrer,  and  in  the  fpring 
is  the  earlie ft  grafs  of  any,  and  cannot  at  that  time  be  over-ftock- 
td  ;  for,  its  being  kept  down,  makes  ic  Tweeter  than  any  other 
grafs. 

*  The  ccuchy  graft  was  met  with  only  in  a  fmall  quantity.' 
p.  141. 

Thefe  are  the  obfervations  and  conclufions  which  the  au- 
thor has  drawn  from  his  experiment.  But  it  is  not  by  fuch  a 
trial,  that  the  utility  or  advantage  of  fuch  a  variety  of  graffes 
can  be  fufficiently  ascertained  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 


fthe  Peeper ;  a  CoUecllon  of  E/Jays>  Moral.,  Biographical,  and 
Literary.      \lmo.     4:.   Boards.     Allen  and  Weft.      1 796. 

*  '"T"*HE  tafte  of  the  prefent  age  appears  to  be  more  for  light  efTays 
**■  upon  moral  fubjefts,  than  for  tlaborate  difquifitions.  Authors 
have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  tafte  3b  much 
as  they  can ;  and  though,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  ex- 
actly fuch  as  could  be  wifhed,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
Many  perfons  may  be  brought  to  read  a  fhort  effay,  who  would 
not  meddle  with  a  volume,  and  if  there  fhould  be  any  thing  in  it 
peculiarly  ftriking,  it  may  make  an  impreffive  convidion  upon  the 
mind,  and  lead  it  into  a  train  of  clofer  confideration. 

*  This  tafte  has,  alfo,  been  the  means  of  enriching  the  ftore  of 
literature  with  works  of  immortality,  and  that,  more  particularly 
in  our  own  language.  The  names  of  Addifon  and  Johnfon,  are 
more  luminous  from  their  periodical  publications,  than  they,  pro- 
bably, would  have  been  from  works  of  greater  magnitude  and  Ja- , 
hour.  And  even  inferior  authors  who  have  purfued  this  mode  have 
rot  been  without  their  portion  of  praife,  from  their  having  contri- 
buted in  Tome  degree,  to  moral  improvement. 

'  The  prefent  collection,  the  very  humbleft  of  its  kind,  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  candour  of  a  difcerning  public,  with  no  other  pre- 
tention than  an  earneft  defire  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  virtue.' 
P.  v. 

Thus  modeftly,  and  we  will  add,  juftly,  does  the  author 
rate  his  claims  to  public  favour.  He  proceeds,  however,  in 
terms  not  quite  fo  confident  with  this  apparent  humility  — 

*  Should  criticifm  be  exercifed  hereon  its  approbation  will  be  re- 
garded with  refpect,  and  its  cenfurt  with  indifference?     p.  vi. 

After  fuch  a  declaration,  the  mod  wholefome  admonition 
mud  be  fruitlefs,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  told  a  lit- 
tle -praife  would  be  molt  gracioufly  received.  We  fhall  obferye 
3  middle  courfe,  however,  and  do  that  which  critical  juftice 
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demands  of  us, — neither  praife  nor  blame.  —  As  a  Specimen 
of  the  authors  manner,  we  extract  the  following  remarks 
from  the  ciliiy  '  On  Sepulchral  Vanity,' —  obferving,  however, 
en  pajjanti  that  he  merits  the  fevered  animadverfion,  if  the 
charge  which  he  has  here  brought  againft  a  very  refpe&able 
body  of  men,  the  Proteftant  DifTenters,  be  unfounded; 
v  hereas,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Strictures,  if  true,  are  enti- 
tled to  their  moil  ferious  consideration. 

4  In  antient  times  the  inferiptions  on  the  fepulchral  monuments 
were  fnort,  piain,  and  exprefhve  of  the  quality  and  character  of 
thofe  to  whofe  memory  they  were  erected. 

*  And  till  the  reformation,  epitaphs  among  chriftians  were  gene- 
rally, if  not  entirely,  of  a  humiliating  calf.  The  lowly  Stone  Sup- 
plicated the  interceilion  of  the  palling  traveller  in  behalf  of  the  foul 
of  the  miferable  /inner  over  whofe  allies  it  was  placed.  Some- 
times it  breathed  the  pious  wifh  of  "  requiefcat  in  pace,"  but  of- 
tener  did  it  exprefs  the  "  orate  pro  nobis."  In  modern  times,  on 
the  contrary,  our  churches  and  ccemeteries  are  crouded  with  decla- 
rations pompoufly  trumpeting  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  reft  beneath. 
They  were  all  faints  who  had  attained  the  ftate  of  perfection  on 
earth,  and  their  departure  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  transition  to  hea- 
ven. This  kind  of  pofthumous  flattery  (if  I  may  venture  the  ex- 
preflion)  it  peculiarly  common  among  our  proteftant  dijfenters. 
He  who  fliall  wifh  to  invalidate  the  afTertion,  need  but  pay  a  vifit 
to  Bunhill-Fields  burying-ground,  to  be  Satisfied  of  its  truth.  The 
intruding  minifters  of  the  laft  century,  and  who  v.  ere  ejected  at  the 
restoration  to  give  way  to  thofe  whofe  right  they  had  ufurped,  are 
all  repreSented  as  fo  many  martyrs  whofe  fufferings  were  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  primitive  ages. 

1  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  in  an  epitaph  on  a  difTenting  minifter,  called 
Matthew  Clarke,  of  whom,  I  believe,  little  other  memorial  re- 
mains than  in  this  kindnefs  of  his  friend,  bunts  into  all  the  hyper- 
bole of  the  moft  extravagant  panegyric.  After  a  long  enumeration 
of  qualifications  and  virtues  which  this  man  pofTefTed,  the  doctor 
fays, 

{  But  what  rich  Stores  of  grace  lay  hid  behind 
The  veil  of  modelty,  no  human  mind 
Can  fearch,  no  friend  declare,  nor  fame  reveal, 
Nor  has  this  mournful  marble  power  to  telk 
Yet  there's  a  haft'ning  hour,  it  comes,  it  comes, 
To  roufe  the  fleeping  dead,  to  burft  the  tombs 
And  fet  the  faint  in  view.     All  eyes  behold  : 
WhiUf  the  vaft  records  of  the  ikies  enrolPd, 
Rehearfe  his  works,  and  Spread  his  worth  abroad ; 
The  judge  approves,  and  heaven  and  earth  applaud. 
Go,  traveller;  and  wherefoe'er 
Thy  wand'ring  feet  Shall  reft 
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In  diftant  lands,  thy  ear  (hall  hear 
His  name  pronounc'd  and  bleft. 

1  Among  other  accomplishments,  too  many,  indeed,  for  one 
man's  fhare,  this  wonderful  Mr.  Clarke  had  a  rich  ftore,  which  no 
body  could  find  out,  which  was  infcrutable  even  to  the  penetration 
and  partiality  of  friendfhip,  but  which  the  laft  day  fhall  difcover 
with  a  brilliancy  that  almoft  amounts  to  deification.  The  amiable 
do&or  adds  further  of  his  friend,  who  no  doubt  was  an  honefr, 
fenfible  and  pious  man  in  his  way,  that  the  "  vaft  records  of  the 
fkies"  are  but juft  fufficient  to  difplay  the  excellence  of  his  works. 
So  much  for  Mr.  Clarke's  apotheofis.  We  fhall  from  henceforth 
learn  to  pay  more  refpect  to  the  canonizing  decrees  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  After  all  this  encomium  the  reader  is  modeftly  bid  io 
travel  over  all  the  globe,  in  every  part  of  which  he  will  hear  the 
name  and  praife  of  Mr.  Matthew  Clarke. 

*  As  a  contraft  to  this  I  find  relief  in  confidering  the  infcription 
on  the  tombftone  of  bifhop  Compton,  in  Fulham  church-yard, 
Middefex : 

«  H.  London  :  EI  MH  EN  T\ft  STATPfl.  mdccxiii. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  fliould  glorv  fave  in  the  crofs." 

0         - 

'  Now  I  fuppofe  that  this  bifhop  was  as  well  known,  as  learned, 
as  accomplifhed,  and- as  pious  a  man  in  his  day  as  his  cotemporary 
Mr.  Matthew  Clarke.'     p.  55. 
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The  Political  Salvation  of  Great  Britain,  by  Means  entirely  neiv  ; 
rendered  neceffary   by   the  Urgency    of  Circumftances  ;   concluding 
luith  a    Remedy  for    the   depreciated  State   of  the   Funds,  highly 
inter ejling  to  Stockholders.  By  a  Gentleman  independent  of  Party. 
2vo.    a/.  6d.    Wright.     1797. 
'T'HIS  pamphlet  affords  an   inftance  that  mere  independence  of 
"*■     party  does  not  neceffarily  imply  more  wififom  than  is  to  be 
found  in  parties  ;  and  that  a  man,  uninfluenced  by  any  ties  of  con- 
nection, or  improper  bias  from  dependence  or  ambition,  may  yet 
felecl,  as  the  objects  of  his  cenfure  or  of  his  approbation,  thofe 
opinions  of  party-men  which  refpectively  deferve  a  very  different 
treatment.     Independent  of  minifas,  he  confiders  them  as  havinc 
completely   failed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  the  errors   he  more 
particularly  infifts  upon,  are  —  their  not  having  fent  out,  at  an  early 
period,  a  force  fufficient  to  have  fecured  the  whole  French  pofTef- 
fions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  —  and  a  total  want  of  energy  in  every  un- 
dertaking afterwards  entered  upon.     Thus  far  direelly  for  his  inde- 
pendence on  minifters. 

6  Equally 
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Equally  independent  of  the  oppoft'ion,  he  afTerts  that  they  hav« 
blamed  adminiftration  without  mercy  and  juftice,  for  their  conduct 
refpefting  the  prefent  coercion  of  Ireland,  and  the  acts  which  reflrain 
the  numerous  meetings  of  the  Correfpondlng  Society.  He  dreads  the 
eftablifhment  of  religious  toleration  in  Ireland,  becaufe.  in  his  opinion, 
a  bloody  and  defperate  ffruggle  would  be  made  for  it  alfo  in  England  ; 
and  he  confiders  the  Correfponding  Society  as  deferring  reftrainr, 
from  its  endeavouring  to  promote  univerfai  fuffrage,  and  from  the 
lurking  defigns  of  its  members,  who  call  themfelves  citizens,   Sec, 

The  'means'  of  'political  falvation,'  which  he  propofes,  are 
undoubtedly  in  many  refpecls  '  new  ;'  and  that  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  judge  whether  they  be  preferable  to  thofe  propofed  of  old,  we 
fhall  ftate,  that,  in  his  zeal  to  fupprefs  fedition,  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing infallible  remedy  : — parliament  is  to  define  '  fedition  to  be  a  wilful 
and  intentional  attempt,  either  by  word  or  deed,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  alienate  or  difaffect  the  mind  of  one  or  more  perfons 
from  the  effablifhed  conftitution  of  the  kingdom.'  This  he  thinks 
a  definition  which  would  afcertain  the  point  clearly,  though  it  muft 
be  obvious  to  readers  of  all  defcriptions  that  he  has  left  the  words 
tftabVjAed  conftitution  without  explanation,  and  that  the  whole  effica- 
cy of  this  new  law  mult  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  our  ideas  upon 
that  point.  If  by  conftitution  he  fimply  means  a  form  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  his  law  would  be  eafily  unuerftood ;  but  it 
would  be  ufdefs,  as  that  form  is  already  guaranteed  and  protected 
by  many  ftatutes.  If  he  means  the  whole  body  of  the  laws,  to 
which  every  man  is  bound  to  fubmit,  he  ought  to  know  that  that 
fubmiffion  does  not  forbid  every  attempt  by  meeting,  petition,  re- 
monftrance,  &c.  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  a  law  difcovered  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  liberty  or  interefts  of  the  nation  at  large,  or  only  a 
part  of  it.  Let  us  try  the  effect  of  his  new  law  upon  himfelf.  He 
would  reftrain  the  Correfponding  Society  becaufe  they  propofe 
univerfai  fuffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  This  plan  of  reform,  be 
it  abiurd  or  not,  is  ftill  a  plan  which  it  is  lawful  to  propofe,  and  to 
enforce  by  argument,  if  it  be  capable  of  argument.  Now  if  one 
plan  be  lawful,  why  not  another  ?  Accordingly  he  gives  us  his  plan 
of  a  true  representation  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  not  to  be  effected 
by  the  people  without,  nor  the  members  within,  nor  by  the  Whig 
Club,  nor  the  Friends  of  the  People,  but  by  —  the  house  of 
lords!  Thefe  peers,  reftricted  as  they  are  by  pofitive  laws  from 
interfering  in  a  fingle  election,  are  to  new-model  the  whole  ftate  of 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  And  thefe  are  the 
ncio  means  propofed  for  the  falvation  of  the  country  ! 

The  author's  thoughts  on  the  impolicy  of  a  general  inclofure  bill, 
and  en  the  reftoration  of  public  credit,  are  more  deferving  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  for  thefe'  we  muff  refer  to  the  pamphlet,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  leaves  us  no  very  favourable  impreffion  of  the  author's  ac« 
riuaintance  with  cenftitutional  liberty,  and   fpme  degree  of  fur- 

prii'e 
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prife  that  a  writer,  independent  of  miniftry  or  oppofition,  fhould 
have  imbibed  fome  of  the  moft  objectionable  principles  of  both. 

Letter  from  Thomas   Paine  to  George  Wajliington,  Prefident  of  t\e 
United  States  of  America.     8fo.      is.  6d.      Symonds.      1797. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  party  this  pamphlet  will  give  moft 
difpleafure.     The  admirers  of  Mr.  Walhington  will  be  forry  to  find 
all  that  ingenious  fcurrility  which  ufed  to  be  employed  towards  kingsr 
difcharged  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  friends  American 
liberty  can  boaft ;  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Paine  will  not  be  lefs 
forry  to  fee  him  add  to  the  difcredit  he  reaped  from  his  Age  of  Rea- 
fon,  the  character  of  a  conceited,  felfifh,  and  inconfiftent  man.  There 
is  indeed  a  third  party  who  will  derive  fome  fatisfaction  from  this 
effufion  of  fpleen  and  quibble.     Thofe  who  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  write  down  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  will  be  glad 
that  he  has  taken  the  tafk  out  of  their  hands,  and  is  likely  to  per- 
form it  much  more  fatisfactorily. 

What  is  perfonal  in  this  letter,  though  pretendedly  the  leaft,  is  \r\ 
faft  the  principal  view  of  the  author  in  writing  it.  Mr.  Paine  com* 
plains  that  Mr.  Wafliington  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  when  impri- 
foned  by  Robefpierre.     This  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  ac- 
cufation :  and  he  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  only  apology  that 
can  be  made  for  the  American  government,  namely,   that  claufe  in 
their  conftitution,  enacting,  that  '  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  {hall  accept  a  title,  place,  or  office,  from  any  foreign  king, 
prince,  or  ftate,  fhall  forfeit  and  lofe  his  right  of  citizen fhip  of  the 
United  States.'     This  Mr.  Paine  would  obviate,  by  pleading  that 
his  feat,  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  appointed  to  frame  a  new 
conftitution,  does  not  incur  the  penalty  of  this  law.     One  argu- 
ment, and  one  only,  is  fufficientto  {how  that  a  man  who  decides  in 
his  own  cafe  is  not  always  the  moft  impartial  judge.  Had  this  con- 
vention been  appointed  for  no  other  purpofe  than  the  framing  of  a 
conftitution,  and  had  its  powers  and  delegation  ftopt  there,  it  might 
have  been  compofed  of  men  from  all  nations,  without  the  forfeiture 
of  their  reipedtive  citizenfhips.     But  that  convention  became  the 
fovereign  power,  and  exercifed  the  fovereign  authority  for  a  very 
confiderabie  time,  and  Mr.  Paine,  as  a  member  of  it,  exercifed  the 
monftrous  and  unjuft  privilege  of  judge  and  jury  in  the  cafe  of  Louis 
XVI. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  this  queftion  may  be  determined,  it 
is  the  only  ground  of  accufation  he  has  againft  Mr.  Wafliington. 
But,  to  ftrengthen  it,  he  choofes  to  go  back  to  the  American  war, 
and  depreciate  the  character  of  Mr.  Wafliington  as  an  officer:  and, 
{till  more  to  increafe  the  load  of  obloquy,  he  gives  the  lie  direct  to 
all  he  had  formerly  publifhed  reflecting  the  prefident,  and  ftrips 
him  alike  of  military  talents  and  political  virtues.  This  inconfiften- 
cy  is  proved  by  various  extracts  from  his  writings,  publifhed  in  the 
following  pamphlet. 

A  Letter 
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A  Letter  to  the  infamous  Tom  Paine,  in  Anjiuer  to  his  Letter  to  Ge- 
neral Jl'afiington.  By  Peter  Porcupine,  Author  of  the  Bone  to 
gnaw  for  Democrats,  &c.     %vo.      is.      Ogilvy  and  Son.      1797. 

The  extracts  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude  are  thefe  — 

Common  Senfe. 

Voltaire  has  remarked,  that 
king  William  never  appeared  to 
full  advantage  but  in  difficulties 
and  in  action.  The  fame  re- 
mark may  be  made  011  general 
"Washington,  for  the  character 
fits  him.  There  is  a  natural 
firmntfs  in  fome  minds  'which 
cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles ; 
but  which,  when  unlocked,  dif- 
CQvejrs  a  cabinet  of  fortitude:  — 
and  I  reckon  it  among  thole  kind 
of  public  bleffings,  which  we  do 
not  immediately  fee,  that  God 
hath  bleft  him  with  uninterrupt- 
ed health,  and  given  him  a  mind 


*  Letter  to  Gen.  Wajhington. 

When  we  fpeak  of  military 
character,  fomething  more  k  to 
be  underftood  than  conftancj  ; 
and  fomething  more  ought  to  be 
underftood  than  the  Fabian  fy- 
Jte'rn  of  doing  nothing.  The 
nothing  part  can  be  done  by  any 
body.  Old  Mrs.  Thompfon, 
the  houfe-keeper  of  head-quar- 
ters (who  threatened  to  make 
the  fun  and  wind  fhine  through 
Rivington  of  New  York)  could 
have  done  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Washington.  Deborah  would 
have  been  as  good  as  Barak. 
The  fuccefsful  fkirmifhes  at  the 


clofe  of  one  campaign  (matters  that  can  even  flourifh  upon  care 
that  would  fcarcely  be  noticed 
in  a  better  ftate  of  things)  make 
the  brilliant  exploits  of  general 
Washington's  Seven  campaigns. 
No  wonder  we  fee  fo  much  pu- 
sillanimity in  the  president,  when 
we  fee  fo  little  enterprize  in  the 
general.' 


Elevated  to  the  chair  of  the 
presidency,  you  afftimed  the  me- 
rit of  every  thing  to  yourfelf ; 
and  the  natural  ingratitude  of 
your  constitution  began  to  ap- 
pear. You  commenced  your 
presidential  career  by  encourag- 
ing and  Swallowing  the  grofleif. 
adulation ;  and  you  travelled 
America,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  to  put  yourfelf  in  the  way 
of  receiving  it.  You  have  as 
many  addrelles  in  your  cheft  as  president.  —  In  this  place  I  can- 
James  II.    Monopolies  of  every     not   help   remarking,    that   the 


Rights  of  Man,   Part  %, 

I  prefurne,  that  no  man  in  fols 
fober  fenfes,  will  compare  the 
character  of  any  of  the  kings  of 
Europe  with  that  of  general 
Washington. 

As  foon  as  nine  Slates  had  con- 
curred (and  the  reft  followed  in 
the  order  their  conventions  were 
elected)  the  old  fabric  of  the 
federal  government  was  taken 
down  and  the  new  one  erected^ 
of  which  general  Washington  is 
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*  Letter  to  Gen.  IVafhington. 
Vind  marked  youradminiftration 
almoft  in  the  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement. The  lands  obtain- 
ed by  the  revolution  were  lavifh- 
ed  upon  partizans;  the  intereft 
of  the  dilbanded  foldier  was  fold 
to  the  fpeculator  ;  injuftice  was 
a&ed  under  the  pretence  of  faith  ; 
and  the  chief  of  the  army  became 
the  patron  of  the  fraud. 


*  Rights  of  Man,  Part  2. 

chara&er  and  fervices  of  this 
gentleman  are  fufficient  to  put 
all  thofe  men  called  kings  to 
fliame.  While  they  are  receiv. 
ing,  from  the  fweat  and  labours 
of  mankind  a  prodigality  of  pay, 
to  which  neither  -their  abilities 
nor  their  fervices  can  entitle  them, 
he  is  rendering  every  fervice  in 
his  power,  and  refufing  every 
pecuniary  reward.  He  accepted 
no  pay  as  commander  in  chief; 
he  accepts  none  as  preiident  of 
the  United  States. 

Dedication  to  the  Firjl  Part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

Sir, 

And  as  to  you,  fir,  treache-  Iprefent  you  a  fmall  treatifein 
rous  in  private  friendfhip,  and  a  defence  of  thofe  principles  of 
hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  freedom  which  your  exemplary 
will  be  puzzled  to  decide,  whe-  virtue  has  fo  eminently  contri- 
ther  you  are  an  apoftate  or  an  butedtoeftablifli.  That  the  Rights 
impoftor  ?  whether  you  have  a-  of  Man  may  become  as  univer- 
bandoned  good  principles,  or  fal  as  your  benevolence  can  wifh, 
whether  you  ever  had  any  ?  and  that  you  may  enjoy  the  hap- 

pinefs  of  feeing  the  new  world 
regenerate  the  old,  is  the  prayer 
of  Sir, 

Your  moft  obliged  and  obe- 
dient humble  ferv1. 
Thomas  Paine.'  p.  20. 

Thefe  extracts  form  the  only  valuable  part  of  this  pamphlet.  The 
reft  is  a  tifiue  of  rant  and  fcurrilous  abufe,  whfich  would  difgrace 
any  other  man  in  the  v/orld,  except  Peter  Porcupine,  whofe  works 
we  have  often  had  occafion  to  notice  as  the  lowed  effufions  of  party- 
acrimony  and  malice. 

$n  Anfliset  to  Mr.  Paine' s  Letter  to  Gen.  Waffiingtttn  .'  or  Mad  Tom 
convicled  of  the  blackeft  Ingratitude.  Including  fame  Pages  of 
gratuitous  Counfel  to  the  Author  of  the  '  Caufe  and  Confequencesy 
&c.'  By  P.  Kennedy,  Efq.  §vo.  is.  Rivingtons.  1797. 
Although  the  refpeft  we  entertain  for  the  character  and  public 
fervices  of  the  venerable  Wafhington  has  not  been  leflened  by 
Mr.  Paint's  attack,  yet  we  wifaed  to  fee  the  latter  refuted  in  a 

manner 
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manner  honourable  to  the  caufe,  —  the  caufe  of  vindicating  & 
name  which  will  be  illuftrious  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  and  ought  to 
be  handed  down  free  from  blemifh.  The  prtfent  author,  however, 
does  not  anfwer  our  expectations.  He  gives  us  nothing  but  hard. 
words  and  foul  names.  We  profefs  no  very  violent  regard  for  Mr, 
Paine,  and  have  often  expofed  the  emptinefs  of  his  declamation, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  attempts  at  argument :  but  merely  to  call 
names,  is  to  fubject  an  author  to  the  contempt  he  aims  at  his  anta- 
gonist. Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  dealer  in  fuch  epithets  —  *  the  enthufi- 
aftic,  the  depraved,  the  ungrateful  Tom  Paine' — *  vomits  up  his 
call  with  drunken  eructation,'  &c.  but  we  muft  not  offend  the  de- 
licacy of  our  readers  by  more  quotations  of  this  kind.  It  is  furprif- 
ing  that  while  Mr.  Kennedy  pays  fo  juft  a  tribute  to  the  bifhop  of 
LandafT,  he  fhould  not  be  ftruck  with  that  urbanity  of  manner 
which  diftincuiihes  his  Apology  from  moft  controversial  writings  ; 
and  we  muft  add,  that  he  who  refufes  to  carry  on  a  controverfy  in 
the  fame  gentle  ar>d  liberal  ftyle,  is  a  Chriftian  in  name  only. 

In  his  pages  of  Gratuitous  Counfel  to  the  author  of  Caufes  and 
Confequences,  &c.  he  is  not  fparing  of  the  fame  language  he  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Paine,  and  vehemently  exhorts  all  men  to  fupport  the 
prefent  adminiftration.  Subjoined  we  have  a  very  high-flown  pa- 
negyric on  general  Wafiiington  —  that  general  Wafhington  who 
was  once  a  rebel,  and  during  whofe  career  of  glory,  we  had  writers 
who  employed  the  fame  means  to  wean  the  people  from  timely  re- 
form, and  the  expulfion  of  weak  and  wicked  minifters,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  employs  in  this  pamphlet.  —  So  much  for  the  confiftency 
of  party  fpirit ! 

A  Letter  to  tie  Hon*  Thomas  Erfkine  ;  containing  fome  Striclures  on 
his  Vieiv  of  the  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  prefent  IVar  with 
France.  By  John  Giford,  Efq.  Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  &6.  &c*      8vo.      p.     Longman.      1797. 

«  After  the  ample  difcuffion  which  the  origin  of  the  war  had  un- 
dergone —  after  the  unconfuted  arguments,  and  the  ftrong  and  un- 
answerable proofs  which  had  been  adduced  by  a  learned  and  worthy 
friend  of  mine,  as  well  as  by  myfelf,  in  fupport  of  its  juftice  and 
neceftity,  I  conceived  the  queftion  of  aggreffion  to  be  finally  decid- 
ed.'    p.  1. 

This  worthy  friend,  John  Bowles,  efq.  and  our  author,  are  a  very 
pretty  pair,  — par  nubile fratrum,  equally  capable  of  deciding  great 
political  queftions.  Our  author  holds  his  antagonift  in  the  utmoft 
contempt. 

«  Your  whole  narrative'  (fays  he)  *  of  the  proceedings,  previous 

to  the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  exhibits  a  grofs  ignorance  of 

facts,  a  fhameful  perverfion  of  circumftances,  and  "a  misfhapea 

heap"  of  falfe  conclufions,  which  mark  the  advocate  of  party,  but 

difrrace  the  friend  of  truth.'     p.  51. 

3  -'the 
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<=*  *  the  obfervations  which  are  fcattered  over  your  work,  like  the 
thirties  on  your  nntive  hills,  that  exhibit  a  fpectacle  of  difguftfui 
barrennefs,  deforming  the  foil  they  are  unable  to  fertilize.'    p.  51. 

*  The  contempt  which  the  extreme  puerility  of  your  arguments 
txtorts  is  loft  in  furprize  at  the  weaknefs  of  their  bafis  —  But  the 
foundation  being  deftroyed,  the  fuperftruc\ure  falls  of  courfe,  exhi- 
biting in  its  flimfy  ruins,  an  object  for  the  derilion  of  fenfe,  the 
fcorn  of  judgement,  the  deploratioa  of  vanity,  and  the  lamentations 
of  egotifm.'     P.  55* 

Mr.  Erfkine  will  derive  fome  fmall  confolation  under  thefe  cen- 
fures,  that  John  Locks,  printed  in  italics,  is  termed  i  that  arch  pro- 
pagator of  wild  conceits,  that  wholefale  fabricator  of  fanciful  fyf- 
tems  of  polity.'  After  fuch  fpecimens  of  the  author's  fiyle,  our 
readers  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  very  gladly  be  excufed  from  any 
farther  extracts  out  of  this  monftrous  heap  of  egotifm,  felf-conceit, 
and  mifreprefentation.  We  will  n6t,  however,  apply  to  this  work 
what  our  author  does  to  that  of  his  adverfary,  that  it  is  *  one  of  the 
mofi  dull,  defpicable,  and  miferable  performances  that  ever  we  had 
been  doomed  to  read  ;'  we  will  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  we 
have  even  read  worfe,  - —  worfe  not  only  in  ftyle  and  compofition, 
but  even  in  fpirit  and  intention. 

We  were  ftruck  with  one  note  upon  the  number  of  editions  which 
his  adverfaiy's  book  had  gone  through.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
pamphlet  he  allows  that  democratic  works  have  the  greateft  circula- 
tion :  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fpirit  of  party,  and  their  appeal 
to  the  paffions,  not  the  reafon  of  men  ;  at  the  end  of  the  book  our 
author  tells  us  that  Mr.  Erfkine's  editions  contained  only  one  fourth 
of  the  ufual  number  of  copies.  Whence  this  information  was  de- 
rived, we  are  not  informed  :  but  it  is  right  that  the  public  fhouid 
know  that  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  a  title-page. 
A  bifhop,  fome  time  deceafed,  made  {even  editions  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  one  fermon ;  and  an  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
confifts  often  of  a  thoufand  copies,  and  fomelimes  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred. We  do  not  know  the  number,  of  copies  in  an  edition  of 
either  Mr.  Burke's  or  Mr.  Erfkine's  pamphlets :  but  we  prefume 
that  they  were  both  above  thofe  little  arts,  which  fhouid  be  confined 
only  to  venal  bookfellers :  and  if  they  would  forfake  fuch  arts,  their 
trade  would  become  more  honourable. 

A  Letter  to  John  Gifford,  Efq,  containhig  Strictures  en  the  Tendency 
of  his  Writings  in  general,  and  of  his  Letter  to  ifye  Hon.  Thomas 
Erjlins  in  particular.      2vo.       is.      Crofby.      1 797. 

*  If  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Strictures  I  have  not  bowed  to  your 
judgment,  with  that  implicit  reverence,  which  the  idea  you  have 
formed  of  your  own  merit  inclined  you  to  expect,  it  has  been  be- 
caufe  from  reafons  of  a  perfonal  nature,  rather  than  the  more  no- 
ble 
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ble  motives  of  public  patriotifm,  you  have  difplaved  in  vour  writ" 
hv^s,  Inch  a  fixed  determination  to  lupport  the  prefent  deftruclive 
meafures;  becaufe  you  have  treated  your  fuperiors  in  knowledo-e, 
and  your  equals  in  virtue,  with  a  rudenefs  which  no  Jacobinical 
leveller  could  have  exceeded  ;  and  fiamped  your  decifions  with  an 
air  of  haughtinefs,  intended  to  filence  enquiiy,  and  intimidate  dif- 
eufI»on ;  and  lafily,  though  not  knit  in  importance,  becaufe  you 
have  baiely  perverted  facts,  for  the  dishonourable  purpofes  of  ca- 
lumny and  mifreprefentation.'     p.  30. 

Mr,  Gifford  certainly  deferves  no  quarter:  but  furely  our  author 
could  employ  his  time  much  better  than  with  fo  infignifiennt  a  com- 
poution. 

The  Inconfjlencies  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  Subnet  of  the  War,  and  the 
frefent  State  of  our  Commerce,  confidered,  and  fairly  Ji  at  ed.  u4d~ 
dreffed,  by  Permijfion,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  fames  Fox.  tBy 
Thomas  Plummer,  fun.     Svo.      zs.     Debrett.      1797. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
any  man,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair  criterion  to  eftablifh,  as  the 
teft  of  his  merits  or  demerits,  than  the  words  which  have  proceeded 
from  his  own  mouth,  or  thofe  fentiments  which  he  has  always  a- 
vowed  as  his  motives  of  action,  and  upon  which  he  has  always 
refted  his  j unification.     Fair,  however,  as  this  criterion  may   be, 
the  refult  of  our  author's  examination  proves  that  he  could  not  have 
chofen  one  more  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Pitt's  character,    as  a  confif- 
rent  and  wife  minifter.     From  his  fpeeches  Mr.  Plummer  deduces 
very  plainly,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years'  war,  the  minifter  no 
lefs  than  three  times  adopted  different  fentiments,  and  changed  the 
object  of  the  war.     He  let  off  with  profefling  to  protect  our  allies, 
and   obtain  redrefs  for  injuries  faid  to  be  received  from   France. 
When  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French,  his  pretext  was,  that  the  exigence  of  a  revo- 
lutionary government  in  France  was  incompatible  with  the  fafety 
of  this  country.     Not  able,  however,  to  deftroy  that  government, 
he  informed  us  that  we  were  to  continue  the  war,  till  any  govern- 
ment was  organifed  which  could  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the  form  of  fuch  go- 
vernment.    Thcfe   iiiconfiflencies  are  proved  by  various   extracts 
from  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeeches,  from  1792.  to  i7o.c;and  the  proof  is  cor- 
roborated by  an  appeal  to  other  documents  reflecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war.     The  author  appears  to  examine  into  facts  with  can- 
dour, and  writes  with  temperance.     In  his  confederations  on  the 
prefent  ftate  of  commerce,  he  differs  widely  from  thofe  who  have 
expatiated  on  its  profperity,  and  confiders  the  falvafion  of  commerce 
and  the  conftitution  as  dependent  on  an  entire  change  of  men  and 
meafures.     The  characteriilic  of  this  pamphlet  is  good  fenfe  rather 

than 
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tnan  vigour;  and  it  is,  if  we  miftake  hot,  the  fecond  eflay  of  a 
y.buhg  writer,  who  has  acquired  fome  fkill  in  arrangement  and  inves- 
tigation, and  will  not  difgrace  the  caufe  he  has  undertaken  to  fupport. 

An  Effay  on  the  Englijli  National  Credit  :  or,  an  Attempt  to  remove 
the  Appreketijions  of  theft  who  have  Monty  in  the  Englijh  Fundu 
By  C.  L.  A.  Patje,  Frefident  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance at  Hanover,     ivo.      is.     Marfh.      1 7y7- 

The  tranllator  of  this  work  is  well  known  in  the  learned  world 
for  his  tranflation  of  Michaelis  *,  and  Letters  to  Travis  f.  The  love 
of  his  country  induced  him  to  fiifpend  his  literary  labours  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  hopes  of  giving  that  tranquillity  to  the  creditors  of  the 
fhte  at  home,  which  thoie  abroad,  he  conceives,  have  derived,  and 
rnay  derive,  from  the  work  before  us.  The  flopping  of  the  bank  na- 
turally created  an  alarm  over  the  electorate  of  Hanover  ;  and  inevi- 
table ruin  feemed  to  be  the  confequence  of  it  to  many  families.  At 
fitch  a  distance  from  the  fpot,  they  could  have  no  idea  that  an  event 
U'liicl;  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deprecated  as  the  moft  ter- 
rible that  ever  befell  the  nation,  fhould  create  here  only  a  tempo- 
rary alarm,  and  that  the  minifter's  order  to  continue  the  fufpenfion 
6f  payment  would  be  ?cceded  to  by  the  houfe  of  commons  and  the 
people  with  the  utmoft  indifference.  Yet  fuch  is  the  pre  fen  t  flate  of 
the  country  :  and  much  as  we  value  the  remarks  in  this  work,  and 
applaud  Mr.  Marfh  for  cloathing  it  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  we  cannot  fee 
fufikient  ground  for  fecurity  in  any  country  where  the  dictum  of  the 
executive  Government  can  controul  the  tranfacrions  of  a  commercial 
company.  The  bank,  we  conceive,  would  have  afted  more  ho- 
nourably by  paying  its  lait  guinea,  or  taking  out,  like  any  other 
company  of  merchants,  its  commillion  of  bankruptcy,  than  holding 
Its  credit  at  the  breath  of  a  minifter. 

The  topics  of  Confolation  held  forth  to  the  foreign  creditor  are 
thefe— -*  that  no  country  in  Europe  pays,  in  proportion  to  its  ability, 
lefs  than  England, — that  the  takes  may  be  augmented  to  defray  the 
increafed  interett  of  ;he  national  debt,  —  that  its  commerce  muft  in- 
creafe,  —  that  no  other  nation  can  produce  goods  10  cheap,  —  that 
the  apparent  expenfe  of  the  war  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  total 
lofs  to  the  country,  as  the  greater  part  has  been  expended  within  it,  — 
that  the  fail  in  the  price  of  flocks  is  not  owing  to  want  of  confidence 
in  government  fecurity,  but  to  a  variety  of  other  caufes,  —  that  thfe 
leoiflative  body  is  intereftedin  the  fupport  of  the  funds,  —  and  that 
the  excellence  of  the  conftitution,  the  Srmriefs  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  the  induftry  of  the  people,  are  fecuri'.ies  for  credit  which 
can  never  be  fhaken. 

Thefe  arguments,  ufed  by  a  foreigner,  may  be  beneficial  to  maoy 
of  our  own  countrymen,  who  from  the  piTfent  afped  of  things  are 

*  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  IX.  p.  41:. 

f  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol  XVI.  ?    izi,  and  444. 

Crit.  RbV(  Vol.  XX.  Jafy,  1797.  A  a  incline  i 
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inclined  to  defpondency.  To  fuch  men  we  fhould  recommend  the 
perfect  reparation,  in  their  minds,  of  the  flock-jobbing  fyftem  and 
the  national  credit.  Like  other  commodities,  money  has  its  mar- 
ket price,  which  will  be  daily  fluctuating:  but  the  apprehenfions 
of  ruin  from  fuch  changes  will  be  entirely  difpelled  by  a  careful 
perufal  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  Quejlions  fated,  Peace  or  War  f  and  Who  are  the  Men  fittejl  to 
make  Peace  and  to  keep  it  ?  fub;nitted  ic  the  Confederation  of  the 
People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      Bvo.     is.  6d.      Johnfon. 

1/97- 

In  order  to  determine  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  beft  to  make 
peace  or  continue  the  war,  this  author  takes  a  view,  firft,  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  war,  and  fecondly,  the  evils  incurred  by  it. 
Under  the  former  head  he  confiders  the  objects  and  motives  for 
which  the  war  was  begun  and  has  been  continued,  and  how  far 
we  have  fucceeded  in  attaining  them.  According  to  his  ftatemenf, 
thofe  objects  were  —  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  —  the  defence  of 
the  Dutch, —  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  the  French, — -the 
deftruclion  of  the  new  republic, —  and  the  reftoration  of  the  French 
monarchy.  To  thefe  he  adds,  upon  fuppofition,  the  increafe  of 
the  power  of  the  minifhy, —  the  diverfion  of  the  people  from  an  at- 
tention to  parliamentary  reform, —  and  compenfation  for  our  fervices 
in  reftoring  monarchy,  religion,  and  good  order  to  France.  How 
far  we  have  fucceeded  in  thefe  objects,  is  fo  obvious  as  to  require  no 
great  length  of  iliuftration  ,  and  the  eviis  incurred  by  the  war  are 
equally  obvious,  though  not  acknowledged  fo  generally.  In  con- 
fidering  the  Netherlands  as  a  caufe  for  continuing  the  war,  he  points 
out  the  little  probability  of  fuccefs:  and  even  that  little  is  diminifh- 
ed,  fince  the  writing  of  this#  pamphlet,  by  the  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  French.  He  next  proceeds  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  prefent  miniftry  as  to  abilities  and  integrity  ;  and 
the  refult,  our  readers  may  fuppofe,  is  againft  them.  The  perfons 
he  thinks  mod  likely  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  French,  are 
thofe  who  have  uniformly  oppofed  the  principle  of  the  war,  and 
whofe  fincerity  in  propofing  terms  the  French  could  have  no  reafon 
to  fufpect.  The  whole  pamphlet  is  written  difpaffionately,  and 
wilh  a  clofe  adherence  to  facts,  and  fuch  Ample  arguments  as  tend 
to  produce  a  ready  conviction.  The  ftyle,  however,  is  quaintly 
familiar,  and  fometimes  borders  on  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity.     We 

particularly  allude  to  a  paffage  refpecling  bank  notes  in  the  Preface. 

*• 

Jl  Third  Letter  to   a  BritiJJi  Merchant :   containing-  Reflections  on  the 
Foreign  and  Domefiic  Politics  of  this  Country,  together  with  Stric- 
tures on  the  Conduct  of  Oppofiiion.     By  John  BovjIcs,   Efq.     2vo. 
2.s.     Longman.      1797. 
Exceflive  abufe  of  the  opposition, —  inordinate  panegyric  of  the 

admiuiftration, —  violent  declamation  againft'.  the  French  republic. 

Since 
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Since  the  work  was  printed,  the  oppofition  has  feceded :  and  as  the 
orders  of  the  minifter  are  carried  by  almoft  empty  benches,  the  au- 
thor muft  be  enraptured  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

An  Account  of  the  Culture  of  Potatoes  in  Ireland.      2vo.    is.  Shep«= 
perfon  and  Reynolds.     1796. 

The  directions  contained  in  this  tract  are  profefledly  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  relating  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  not  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den or  other  fmall  fpots,  but  as  a  great  article  of  field-tillage, 
productive  to  the  farmer,  and  of  an  abundant  fupply  of  food,  fuch 
as  it  is,  for  the  poorer  clafles  of  the  people,  through  every  feafon, 
of  the  year.  Accordingly,  to  the  production  of  an  excellent 
crop,  the  four  following  conditions  are  requifite  : — good  feed,-— 
rich  manure,  — fuitable  land,  —  and  proper  cultivation. 

Under  the  firft  head,  it  is  obferved  that  the  beft  fets  are  thofe 
which  are  cut  from  the  largeft  potatoes,  taking  care  to  have  as 
much  of  the  fubftance  with  the  eye,  or  bud,  as  will  fuffice  to  throw 
out  moots  for  the  fupport  of  the  plant.  Hence,  the  cuttings 
fhould  be  taken  from  large  potatoes.  The  parts  remaining  after 
the  eyes  are  cut  out  may  be  boiled  to  advantage  for  poultry  or  hogs, 
or  eaten  raw  by  horfes  and  cattle.  They  muft  not,  however,  be 
laid  up  in  heaps,  to  hazard  their  heating.  Shoots  thrown  out  in 
fpriug,  by  potatoes  kept  in  houfes  or  pits,  may  be  fafely  planted 
for  cuttings.  Five  barrels  of  twenty-one  ftones,  fourteen  pounds 
to  the  ftone,  will  be  neceffary  for  an  Englifli  acre  of  ground  culti- 
vated by  the  fpade  :  but  lefs  than  half  that  quantity  will  be  enough 
in  drills. 

As  to  manure,  good  dung  will  be  found  the  beft.  Thofe,  how- 
ever, who  would  have  dry,  mealy  potatoes,  muft  not  apply  too 
much  ;  but  where  the  waxy  fort  is  preferred,  the  farmer  may  ufe  as 
much  dung  as  he  wifhes.  The  quantity  generally  required  to  pro- 
duce the  mealy  kind,  is  a  hundred  one-horfe  cart-loads  to  an  Eng- 
lifh  acre. 

Burn-baiting  is  a  good  preparative  of  land,  as  is  lime  ufed  alone, 
or  with  earth,  —  fea  weeds,  if  immediately  covered  with  the  plough, 
—  and  the  various  forts  of  marl  pulverifed. 

The  moft  fuitable  land  is  good  rich  loam  with  a  mixture  of 
fand,  unlefs  waxy  potatoes  be  preferred  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  richeft 
land  will  be  moft  defirable.  All  foils  tolerably  dry,  by  thie^  aid  of 
good  dung  or  other  proper  manure,  will  produce  good  crops. 

For  the  proper  cultivation,  various  methods  are  mentioned.  The 
firft  and  fimpleft,  called  the  lazy-bed  method,  is  fpoken  of  as  eli- 
gible only  on  meadows  and  very  rich  paftures.  In  February  or 
March,  the  ley  is  marked  out  in  ftraight  beds,  with  fpaces  between 
for  trenches.     If  the  foil  be  fhallow,  the  breadth  of  the  beds  fhould 

A  a  a  be 
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be  three  feet  and  a  half;  but  if  the  mould  be  deep,  of  five  feef. 
The  width  of  the  trenches  fliould  be  rather  more  than  a  third  of 
the  bed.  The  beds  and  fpaces  being  laid  out  by  line,  and  marked 
with  a  fpade,  the  dung  or  manure  fliould  be  evenly  fprtad  on  the 
ftrips  deftined  for  the  beds  ;  and  having  depofited  the  fets  on  the 
manure,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  every  way  ofunder,  the  fods 
are  to  be  pared  off  the  fpaces  marked  for  trenches,  chopped  by  the 
fpade,  and  thrown  over  the  potatoe  cuttings  ;  after  which,  a  fliallow 
fpit  of  mould  is  caft  from  the  rrcnchcs-  on  the  beds,  over  the  chop- 
perl  fods  for  the  fir  ft  covering  of  the  fets.  Half  of  each  bed  is 
frill  to  be  covered  from  the  neareit  half  of  the  trench.  When  the 
plants  are  two  inches  high,  another  fliallow  fpit  is  to  be  thrown  from 
the  trenches  over  them  ;  and  when  they  appear  above  this  fecond 
furface,  they  are  once  more  to  be  earthed  with  fpade  and  fliovel. 
The  land  muft  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  fliould  be  cultivated 
with  potatoes  a  fecond  year,  making  the  trenches  where  the  centre 
of  the  beds  were  in  the  firlt.  —  Jt  is  an  improvement  in  the  lazy- 
bed  culture,  to  lay  out  the  beds  in  winter,  and  dig  the  trenches  as 
deep  as  the  mould,  turning  down  the  fods  and  chopping  them  with 
the  fpade. 

The  fecond  and  better  method  is,  after  the  ley  is  clofely  ft& 
down,  to  plough  the  furface,  in  winter,  into  beds  feven  feet  from 
the  centre  of  one  furrow  to  the  centre  of  the  next  ;  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  that  the  fods  may  lie  flat,  with  the  green  fides  downward ; 
being  mindful  to  lea<*e  fo  much  room  in  beginning  to  tun-;  the  cen- 
tre fods  of  each  bed,  as  to  leave  a  furficient  fpace  untouched  by  the 
plough  to  receive  thefe  fods  turned  flat  upon  it.  Thus,  the  fuc- 
eeeding  fods  will  lie  refpectivelv  in  their  proper  places.  After 
ploughing,  clofe  the  feams  with  the  harrow.  Carry  on  fhcrrdunc', 
or  other  manure,  dividing  the  loan  for  the  convenience  of  fpread- 
>ng.  Acrofs  the  bed,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot,  let  the  fets  be  drop- 
ped, as  deep  as  the  fpade  Will  penetrate  by  the  exertion  of  the  right 
foot  upon  it.  The  cleft,  widened  by  prelling  the  fpade  forward, 
will,  when  it  i<  withdrawn,  cover  each  cutting.  Ten  men  or  wo- 
men are  necelfary  to  plant  an  Englifh  acre.  A  harrow  fliould  clofe 
the  fpade  Cuts,  immediately  after  they  have  received  the  fets.  The 
beds  are  to  be  covered  with  mould  from  the  furrows,  which  flioidd 
previoufly  have  a  plough  run  through  them.  Fare  the  fides  of  the 
furrows  into  hmidfome  trenches.  The  ground  dttg  anfwers  better 
than  ploughed. 

The  third  method  is  to  pfant  potatoes  on  ftubbles  ploughed  into 
beds,  and  manured  as  before,  twice  covering  the  fets  with  mould. 

The  lalt  method  is  that  of  drills,  which  is  recommended  as  befr. 
for  England.  Stubble  land  is  fitteft  for  this  purpofe.  It  fliould  be 
ploughed  earlv,  and  fo  as  to  make  the  ground  as  kvci  as  pollibfe. 
The  land  is  to  iie  thus  during  winter.  The  firfr  dry  weather,  it 
i!,uii  be  harrowt-d  and  crofs-ploughed  ;  ftiU  taking  care  not  to  lyav- 
8  " '  tow 
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BOW  or  plough  it  while  wet.  All  the  Cods  muft  be  laid  one  way.  If 
the  ground  be  flat,  and  will  conveniently  admit,  the  drills,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fun,  ihould  run  nearly  north  and  fouth.  Thefe 
drills  may  be  made  by  a  plough  going  once  and  returning  in  the 
furrow  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mould-board  will  lay  the  earth,  firlt  on 
:,;..e  fide,  and  then  on  the  other.  They  are  to  be  made  as  deep  as 
tfcje  foil  will  allow;  and  perfectly  flraight,  about  four  feet  afunder 
for  the  convenience  of  earthing.  The  fets  fhould  be  dropped  into 
,  the  drill,  as  foon  as  completed  by  the  fecond  pallage  of  the  plough, 
within  fix  inches  of  each  other,  and  be  immediately  covered  with 
dung  or  rich  compoiL  If  dung  be  wWed,  the  follow  well  limed 
will  be  productive.  Some  cover  the  drills  by  running  the  plough 
on  either  fide,  others  with  a  bullied  harrow;  but  the  beft  method  is 
by  means  of  a  board  foa.r  feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  wide, 
with  a  handle  like  a  rake.  The  plants  fhouid  be  earthed  three  or 
four  times,  and  until  they  are  in  blofiom. 

Potatoes,  fct  |o  March  or  April,  may  be  taken  up  in  October. 
Thoie  of  May,  |n  November;  but  the  feafon  muft  be  confiilreri. 
The  firft  fmart  fro  ft  after  Michael  tias  that  changes  their  leaves,  is 
a  certain  indication  of  the  time  for  ftoring  them.  If  potatoes  be 
in  beds,  thev  th -uid  be  dug  with  fpades,  or,  to  fave  time,  plough- 
ed;—  in  driik  always  ploughed.  Drv  weather  fhould  be  chofea 
for  getting  them  up;  and  they  fhould  be  ftored  dry,  either  in  gravel 
pits,  or  within  doors,  and  protected  by  ftraw  from  fro  ft.  Potatoes, 
it  is  obferved.  c  in  never  be  good,  dreffed  as  in  England,  paring  them 
like  turnips  ttefore  they  are  put  into  the  pot.  The  way  in  Ireland 
is  to  wafh  them  clean  in  cold  water,  and  boil  them  fiowly,  drcihng 
thole  together  that  are  nearly  of  a  fize.  A  little  cold  water  is  ire- 
qoently  thrown  in,  when  it  is  apprehended  the  pot  .might  boil  too 
iuddeniy.      Potatoes  foft  and  watery  are  certainly  unwhoielome. 

This  root  will  degenerate,  unlefs  renovated  at  times  from  feed. 

Remarks  ok  various  &  ricuhural  Reports  trciijmitted  to  the  Hononr- 
abli  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Year  I  794.  By  William  Fox-, 
Attorney  at  Lavs.      \io.      y.     Nicol.       1796. 

It  is  no  flight  fanclion,  that  the   board   to  which  thefe  remarks 
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were  imparted,  has  honoured  them  with  its  approbation.  Mr. 
Fox  is  certainly  a  judicious  ubferver;  and  the  hints  iliggefted  by 
him  are  fuch  as  cannot  but  intertft  thoie  to  whom  improvers nts 
in  agriculture  are  of  any  importance.  The  topics  of  obfervatioa 
are  exceedingly  various,  and  the  remarks  upon  them  pertinent  and 
acute. 

POETICAL. 

One  Thoufand  Seven  Hundred  and  Ninety-Jix  ;  a  Satire.:  in  j^u* 
Dialogues.  Diaio/ue  the  Firft  and  ■l :....'.  By  Peter  Pindar, 
Efq.     \to.     2s.  td.      Walker.      1707. 

Thefe  fatirical  effufions  of  a  prolific  Muft  are  not  deflitutc  either 
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of  the  humorous  pleafantry,  or  of  the  farcaftic  feverity,  which  the 
author  has  difplayed  on  many  former  occafions.  The  dialogues  are 
in  the  names  of  Peter  and  Tom  ;  and  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
young  academic,  who  is  eager  to  attract  public  notice  by  exercifing 
his  literary  talents  in  the  ample  field  of  fatire.  Feter  ironically 
checks  his  rath  purpofe,  and  advifes  moderation  and  forbearance. 
Tom  perhfts  in  his  refolution,  and  declares  that  he  will  ufe  the 
knife  and  the  cauftic, —  that  he  will  expofe  the  two  difiators  in  their 
true  colours,  and  brand  other  unprincipled  characters  with  juft  cen- 
fure.  When  he  has  threatened  that  the  duke  of  Portland  mall  feel 
his  fcourge,  Peter,  with  a  contemptuous  fneer,  thus  vindicates  the 
noble  fecretarv  — 

1  Why  fo,  poor  man  ? 
His  grace  is  much  the  beft  of  all  the  clan. 
Though  dup'd  to  join  with  knaves  his  lucklefs  doom, 
'Mid  rooks,  a  pigeon  with  unfullied  plume  : 
His  colleagues,  when  compar'd  to  him  !  —  a  day 
Of  wolf-like  Winter,  and  the  lamb  like  May  ; 
The  lane's  coarfe  pebble,  and  Golconda's  fione; 
The  Medicean  Venus,  and  a  Joan.'     p.  14. 

A  well-known  ftatefman  is  characterifed  in  the  following  terms. 
Peter  having  obferved,  that  '  fome  merit  muft  to  Pitt  belong,' 
Tom  replies  — 

*  I  grant  him  perfeverance  —  grant  him  tongue. 

With  words  I  own  the  fellow  well  fupplied, 

Bombaff,  and  phrafes  ready  cut  and  dried ; 

A  formal,  fcowling,  wifdom-aping  face  ; 

An  awkward  gefture,  an  affected  grace  : 

Cavil  and  flimfy  logic,  to  furprife, 

And  raife  the  whites  of  country  members  eyes. 

When  dead,  what  leaves  this  Pitt  to  light  mankind  ? 

Not  the  dim  luffre  of  a  fnail,  behind  ! 

Grant  from  his  duft  the  world  one  ray  may  pick  ; 

What  is't  ?  —  the  glimmer  of  a  rotten  ftick  !'    p.  40. 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  pamphlet  contain  remarks  which  are 
founded  in  truth.  Tom  having  exprefled  his  furprife  that  his  friend 
fhouki  '  laugh  at  hopes  of  reformation,'  Peter  fays  — 

'  Pitt  finds  a  tame  old  hack  in  our  good  nation ; 

Safe,  through  the  dirt,  and  ev'ry  dangerous  road, 

The  beaft  confents  to  bear  his  galling  load  ; 

And,  fpite  of  all  that  we  can  fing  or  fay, 

Fools  will  be  fools,  and  minifters  —  betrav.'     p.  48  . 

Thefe  dialogues,  notwithstanding  occafional  frivolities,  extrava- 
gancies, and  defe&s,  may  ferve  to  entertain  the  readers  of  both  par- 
ties ; 
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ties ;  but  the  amufement  which  the  minifterial  advocates  may  derive 
from  them,  will  not  extinguish  the  relcntment  which  fome  paflages 
may  excite. 

//  Paradifo  Perduto  dl  Giovanni  Milton,  tradotto  in  Verfo  Italiano 
da  Felice  Mar iottini.   Svo.    12s.    Boards.    Polidori.      1796. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work*, 
publifhecl  in  1794.  The  author  has  now  completed  his  tranflation  ; 
but  he  has  retrenched  the  notes  and  criticifm,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  original  defign,  he  meant  to  have  accompanied  it.  The 
tranflation  is  now  publifhed  in  one  volume,  containing  only  the 
Italian  verfion.  The  greater  expenfe  of  his  propofed  edition  in  five 
volumes,  by  the  firft  of  which  we  are  forry  to  underftand  he  loft 
considerably,  is  in  part  the  reafon  which  has  induced  him  to  change 
his  plan.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  fufficiently  converfant  in  the 
delicacies  of  the  Italian  language  to  criticife  its  poetry  :  but  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Mr.  Mariottini  has  deferved  well  of  both  nations  by 
giving  a  fpirited  and  faithful  verfion  of  our  great  poet ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  completion  of  fo  arduous  an  undertaking. 

Ode    on    the    Departing     Year.      By   S.    T.    Coleridge.      4/0.      is. 

Parfons.     1796. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  to  whofe  former  productions  we  have  given  im- 
partial commendation,  now  attempts  the  flight  of  the  Theban  eagle, 
the  great  Pindar:  but  we  are  forry  to  fay  that  he  too  frequently  mif- 
takes  bombaft  and  obfcurity,  for  fublimity.  The  poem  certainly 
poffefies  fome  nervous  lines;  but  in  general  we  dare  not  applaud. 
We  are  difpleafed  at  finding  fuch  a  number  of  affected  phrafes  as  a 
bowed  mind — Jkirts  of  the  departing  year,  which  is  rather  a  vul- 
gar figure,  notwithftanding  the  *  blanket''  of  Shakfpeare  mav  be 
brought  forward  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 

Foeman  —  lidlefs — recent er  —  bedim  — Jlrangeyed  deflruftion  — 
marge — "war field — frofi -winds — uncoffin'd — cum  mult  is  aliis, 
are  affedtations.  The  fault  of  our  lyric  poets  is  to  fupport  trifling 
ideas  with  a  pompolity  of  thought,  and  fhunning  that  Simplicity 
which  fhould  for  ever  accompany  the  lyric  Mufe.  Pegafus'  is  a 
fiery  freed;  and  when  ipurred,  as  he  feems  to  have  been  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  he  is  apt  to  fling  his  rider  in  the  dirt: — fat  verbum. 
The  above  tbi^ures  are  by  no  means  meant  to  difcourage,  but  to 
reform.  Poetical  Enthufiafm  fhould  takeReafon  for  her  companion. 
We  fhall  preient  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  Ode,  to  prove 
that  our  animadverfions  are  not  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  feverity  — - 

'  Spirit,  who  fweepeft  the  wild  harp  of  Time, 

It  is  rnoft  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear  ! 

Yet,  mine  eye  pxt  on  heaven's  unchanged  clime, 

tf  Sec  Cm*  Rev,  New  Arr.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  48J. 
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Long  had  I  Iiflen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  ftillntfs  and  a  bowed  mind  ; 
When  lo  !  far  onwards  .waving  on  the  wind 
I  faw  the  fkirts  of  the  departing  year  ! 

Starting  from  my  filent  fadnefs 

Then  with  no  unholy  madnefs, 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  forbade  my  fight, 
I  raib'd  th'  impetuous  fong,  and  folemniztd  his  flight, 

Hither  from  the  recent  tomb  ; 

From  the  prifon's  direr  gloom  ; 

From  poverty's  heart-wafting  languifh  ; 

From  diftemper's  midnight  anguith  : 

Or  where  his  two  bright  torches  blending 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze; 

Or  where  o'er  cradled  infants  bending 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wifhiul  gaze: 

Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 

Ye  woes,  and  young-eyed  joys,  advance  ! 

By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whofe  indefatigable  fweep 

Forbids  its  fateful  firings  to  deep, 
I  bid  you  hafte,  a  mixt  tumultuous  band  ! 

From  every  private  bower, 

And  each  domeftic  hearth, 

Kafie  for  one  folemn  hour ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  'louder  voice 
O'tr  the  fore  travail  of  the  common  earth 

Weep  and  rejoice  ! 
Seiz'd  in  fore  travail  and  portentous  birth 
(Her  eye-balls  flafhing  a  pernicious  glare) 
Sick  nature  ttruggles  !   Hark  —  her  pangs  increafe 
Her  groans  are  horrible  !   But  6  !  moft  fair 
The  promis'd  twins,  fhe  bears  —  Equality  and  Peace.'   p.  £, 

The  War  of  the  Giants,  by  an  Admirer  of  Thomas  Sternhold  and 
John  Hopkins.  To  ivhick  is  added,  a  Dialogue' between  John 
Bull  and  one  of  (lis  Friends.  With  Notes.  4/0.  2J\  Johnlbn. 
*797- 

Fit  for  the  admirers  of  Thomas  Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins. 
The  giants  are  the  confederate  kings  in  a  late  conteft  ;  and  Johnny- 
Bull  is  reprimanded  by  his  friend  for  entering  into  the  crufade. 

Alt  Elegy,  occaficned  on  the  Death  cf  the  Hen.  and  Rev.  William 
Bromley  Ca<ivg«n,  A.  M.  &c.  &c.  Who  died,  January  18, 
1 797-     fy  Tnomas  T.  Bidduhh,  A.M.  \to.  6d.  Dilly.   1797. 

Written,  as  it  fhould  feem,  by  one  of  the  evangelical  preacher?, 
\n  ftrains  fuited  to  the  occafion. 

RELI- 
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RELIGIOUS. 

A  Letter  071  the  Doclrine  of  the  Trinity ;  adchefftd  to  the  Bapfift 
Society,  at  Guiljborough,  Northa/nptonjhire.  2vo.  is,  6eL  John- 
son.     1 79  5. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  E.  Sharman,  was,  it  feems, 
Baptift  minifter  and  a  profefled  Trinitarian:  but  a  labouring  man, 
with  whom  he  was  at  work,  having  propofed  to  him  Tome  quefKons 
on  the  fubject  of  the  Trinity,  which  Mr.  Sharman  could  not  an- 
fwer,  he  felt  feme  degree  of  fhame  on  the  occafion,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  difcover  whether 
the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  refted  on  the  word  of  God,  or  not. 
The  refnlt  of  this  honeft  man's  inquiry  was  a  firm  perfuafion  that 
it  was  unferipturai. 

The  declaration  of  his  fentiments  was  very  ill  received  by  the 
members  of  that  fociety  with  whom  he  had  been  in  communion; 
and  he  complains  of  being  treated  with  all  the  harfhnefs  and  feveri- 
ty  that  is  generally  fhown  to  an  unprincipled  apofbte.  The  cbje£t 
of  this  pamphlet  is  to  expoitulate  with  his  old  friends  on  the  fince- 
trty  of  his  conduct,  and  to  vindicate  the  tenets  which  he  has 
adopted  — 

*  Another  more  weighty  reafon'  (he  adds)  '  than  what  regarded' 
either  myfeif,  or  the  rights  of  others,  which  induced  me  to  print 
my  thoughts  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was,  that  I  confidered 
the  propagation  of  this  doclrine  as  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
God.  As  I  am  a  profetTed  friend  of  God,  I  thought  my  ft  If  bound 
to  ufe  all  my  powers  to  vindicate  his  rights.'      p.  11. 

Notwithfianding  the  awkwardnefs,  and,  we  may  add,  the  filly 
prefumption  of  this  pafTage,  as  welt  as  a  few  more,  the  author  dif- 
covers  eomGderable  acutenc  fs  in  his  reafoning  ;  and  as  he  pofleiles 
not  the  advantages  of  a  claffical  education  (which,  by  the  way, 
feems  to  be  mentioned  only  that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  his  favour) 
he  may,   in  many  refpecls,   be  deemed  fapiens  abnormis. 

As  to  the  new  light  of  Unitarianifm  which  he  profefTes  to  have 
acquired^  we  think  he  values  it  too  highly  ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  appears  to  have  taken  the  mere  fhadow  or  femblance  of 
evidence,  for  the  reality.  If  want  of  powers  to  fully  comprehend 
the  doftrines  of  revealed  religion  were  to  be  made  a  lufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  them,  what  would  there  be  left  that  deferved 
the  name  of  revelation?  This  good  man  might  go  on  and  blot  out 
eyery  article  of  his  creed.  .But  his  principal  argument  is,  that  the 
Trinity  can  no  where  be  proved  in  Scripture.  We  mull  obferve 
that  he  has  not  prei'en'ed  the  public  with  any  formal  examination  of 
the  various  teftrs^f  fcripture  that  are  ufuaily  adduced  in  fupport 
of  the  do.lrine  in  oiitilion,  but  has  only  given  us  the  rcfulf  of  his 
inquiries  on  his  own  mmd. 

We 
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We  are  great  advocates  for  the  right  of  private  judgment,  on 
which  Mr.  Sharman  infifts  fo  ftrenuoufly.  Common  candour  will 
lead  every  man  to  believe  that  another's  profeflions  on  religious 
fubjects  are  fiacere,  where  there  is  no  apparent  motive  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  whether  his  fluffing  one  fet  of  tenets  for  another,  at  an 
advanced  feafon  of  life,  does  not  furnifh  fome  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion  with  refpect  to  the  foundnefs  of  his  mind  and  the  liability 
of  his  character,  —  and  whether  his  new  doctrines  may  have,  in 
the  eye  of  impartial  reafon,  the  weight  of  fuperior  evidence  and  the 
fancticn  of  truth, —  are  very  diftinct  queftions. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that,  as  reviewers  only  of  literature,  we 
fliould  enter  the  lifts  of  controverfy  on  any  fubject, —  much  lefs  on 
a  point  of  polemical  divinity  that  has  of  late  years  been  fo  fully 
and  learnedly  difcuffed  by  both  parties. 

However,  though  many  might  feel  regret  at  Mr.  Sharman's 
change  of  opinion,  and  more  difapprove  of  the  attempt  which  he 
has  made  to  fubvert  what  has  been  confidered  as  an  efTential  article 
of  the  eftablifhed  creed,  yet  all  will  approve  of  the  truly  Chriftian 
fenthnents  with  which  he  concludes  his  letter  — 

*  There  may  be  very  different  opinions  paffed  on  each  of  our 
conduct  amongft  men  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  we  are  account- 
able to  an  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  mortals.  All  our  actions  are 
weighed  before  the  Almighty  in  an  impartial  balance.  We  are  al- 
ways in  the  prefence  of  him  who  is  to  be  our  judge;  how  careful 
ought  we  to  be  that  we  offend  not  with  our  tongues  ?  We  may  ir- 
ritate each  others  paffions  to  fin  before  we  are  aware.  We  may  of- 
fend our  God  while  we  think  we  are  doing  him  fervice.  In  a  little 
time  we  fhall  all  ftand  before  his  bar  together,  to  receive  our  juff. 
reward.  It  will  be  to  our  unfpeakable  happinefs  to  meet  with  his 
approbation  ;  and  to  hear  him  fay,  thou  haft  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  ;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord  ! 

*  If  we  cannot  exactly  agree  in  our  opinions,  let  us  cordially 
unite  to  walk  in  all  holy  practices ;  this  will  be  an  effectual  way 
to  be  ufeful  to  mankind  and  glorify  our  God.  This  is  the  beft  evi- 
dence to  our  own  confcience,  and  to  others  of  the  fincerity  of  our 
hearts.  All  our  pretences  to  religion  are  vain  without  holinefs  of 
life  :  therefore  let  us  lay  afide  all  malice,  and  evil  fpeaking,  and 
bitternefs;  praying  for,  forbearing  with,  and  forgiving  one  an- 
other, as  we  expert  God  for  Chrift's  fake  will  forgive  us.  As  he 
that  hath  called  us  is  holy,  fo  may  we  be  in  all  holy  converfation 
and  godlinefs,  continually  fowing  to  the  fpirit,  and  we  fhall  in  th* 
end  reap  life  everlafting.'     p,  73. 


Dominion 
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X)omi?iion  over  the  Faith  of  Chriftians  dij "countenanced,  in  a  Sermonj 
preached,  en  Sunday  3d  July,  1 796,  in  the  Meeting-Hrufe,  at 
St.  Timmas's  in  the  Borough  of  Southivark  ;  being  the  fir  ft  Sermon, 
after  Acceptance  of  the  Fafioral  Office,  by  James  Tayler.  izmu. 
6d.     Keariley.    1796. 

The  preacher,  after  having  inftanced  in  what  manner  the  church 
of  Rome  has  exercifed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  Chriftians,  pro- 
ceeds thus  — 

'  But,  farther,  minifters  of  the  gofpei  lord  it  over  the  faith  of  their 
hearers,  when  they  enforce  the  belief  of  any  particular  tenet  by 
threatening  the  unbeliever  with  reparation  from  the  fociety  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  or  with  the  infliction  of  any  other  temporal  evil, 
or  difad vantage  ;  or  by  the  folemn  denunciation  of  divine  vengeance 
in  the  future  world. 

'  There  is  a  fpecies  of  perfecution,  which,  though  lefs  cruel  than 
that  exercifed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  neverthelefs  perfecution,  and 
the  offspring  of  bigotry  ;  and  that  is,  the  promotion  or  repreilion 
of  opinions,  not  by  reafoning  in  defence  of,  or  againft,  them,  but 
by  attaching  to  the  profeffion  of  them  credit  and  reward,  or  odium 
and  difgrace.  What  right  have  any  perfons  to  expect,  that  a  man 
fhouid  embrace  fentiments,  of  the  propriety  of  which  they  cannot 
convince  him  ?  To  aim  at  an  impofition  of  them  by  exciting  the 
fear  of  lofing  his  refpedtability,  credit,  and  influence  in  fociety,  is 
indeed  to  exercife  an  authority  over  his  faith.  To  require  of  any- 
one, as  a  qualification  for  fharing  in  the  privileges  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, that  he  fhall  fubferibe  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  whether  he 
can  believe  them  or  not,  is  a  harm,  and  unmerited  act  of  feverity, 
calculated  to  check  the  free  exercife  of  the  understanding,  and  com- 
pel rational  beings  to  an  implicit  belief.  Neverthelefs,  a  fubferip* 
tion  to  articles,  to  which  numbers  cannot  confcientioufly  fubferibe, 
forms  a  part  of  the  fcheme  of  all  church  eftablifhments :  the  doc- 
trines of  which  we  may,  therefore,  pronounce  to  be  fupported,  and 
recommended,  by  other  means  than  mere  conviction  of  th'eir  con- 
formity to  reafon  and  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

*  Neither  do  Chriftian  minifters  lord  it  in  a  lefs  degree  over  the 
faith  of  thofe  who  attend  upon  their  preaching,  when  they  attempt 
to  impofe  jheir  own  opinions  by  the  denunciation  of  divine  venge- 
ance againft  all  who,  whether  confcientioufly  or  not,  hefitate  to  re- 
ceive them  as  undoubted  truths. 

'  All  who  accept  not  their  faith  whole  and  undefiled,  fhall,  they 
will  tell  you,  perilh  without  doubt  everlaftingly.  Yet  there  are 
thoufands  who  cannot  receive  it ;  men  of  as  ftrong  intellect,  as  much 
honefty,  as  choice  morals,  and  as  pure  and  fublime  a  piety,  as  they 
can  boaft. 

4  It  is  not  the  Bible,  nor  the  language  of  the  Bible,  to  which 
they  demand  aa  entire  allentj  but  to  certain  doctrines  inferred  by 

them 
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them  from  that  phrafeology  which  others  apprehend  to  convey  a, 
verv  different  meaning;.  Where  does  the  fa  c  red  book  afiert,  that 
"  whofcever  will  be  faved,  muft  worfhip  one  God  in  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  unity,  neither  confounding  the  perfons  nor  dividing  the 
fubtiance  ?','  Tnac  "  the  Father  is  God,  thjt  the  Son  is  God,  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghoft  is  God  —  every  perfon  by  inmiVif  God  ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God?'1 — Where  is  it  written  by  the 
infphed  penmen,  that  "  the  three  perfons,  though  the  Son  was  begot- 
ten by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeding  from  the  Father 
ajjd  Son,  yet  are  co-eternal  and  co-equal?"  In  what  chapter,  and  at 
what  verfe,  of  our  Teftament^;  do  we  find  thefe  words —  tl  Chrift 
is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  :  equal  to  -the  Father,  as  touching 
his  godhead;  inferior  to  the  father,  as  touching  his  manhood  :  and, 
though  God  and  man,  is  not  two,  hot  one  Chrift  r"  Where  do  the 
fcriptures  fay,  that  "the  Divine  Being  has  arbitrarily  elected  fome 
of  his  creatures  to  everlafting  happinefs,  and  coniligrkd  the  reft  to 
everlafting  perdition?" 

4  Yet  thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  articles  cf  faith,  which  if  a  man  does 
not,  cannot,  believe,  or  will  not  profefs,  he  is  expoied  to  certain  civil 
incapacities,  and  is  degraded  from  an  equality  of  privileges  with 
thofe  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  do  believe  them,  or  at  lea  ft  fcruple 
not  to  make  profefiion  of  them.  Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  articles 
of  faith,  a  doubt  or  denial  of  the  truth  of  which  is,  by  fome  mini- 
fters,  pronounced  to  be  a  crime  which  readers  men  obnoxious  to 
eternal  damnation. 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  confeience  and  integrity.  It  is  in  vain  to 
fay,  "  I  cannot  command  my  belief;  your  arguments  really  do  not 
bring  conviction  to  mv  mind,  of  the  divine  original  and  authority 
of  luch  opinions;  and  I  canno%  without  facrificing  my  integrity, 
profefs  fentiments  that  are  not  the  fer.timents  of  mv  heart."  The 
reply  is  fliort  and  unconditional :  "  Believe,  or  be  damned  everlaft- 
ingly ;  profefs  to  believe,  or  fuffer  thofe  civil  incapacities  which  are 
the  mild  and  neceflary  puniftiment  of  contumacy  and  felf-will." 

'  When  minifters  of  the  gofpel  thus  preach  with  a  tone  of  au- 
thority in  confequence  of  bemg  countenanced  and  fupported  by  the 
ruling  powers  ;  or  when,  availing  themfelves  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  their  auditory,  they  would,  under  the  character  of  em- 
baffadors  of  Chrift,  enforce  belief  bv  brandifhimr  the  bolts  of  hea- 
venly  difpleafure ;  when  they  endeavour  to  maintain  and  propagate 
opinions,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  human  underftanding,  but  by 
exciting  the  fear  of  civil  injury,  or  the  dread  of  everlafting  punifti- 
ment ;  do  they  not  afford  glaring  inftances  of  tyranny  over  the  faith 
of  individuals  or  alTemblies?  With  what  confirtency  can  they  fay, 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  "  not  that  we  lord  it  over  your  faith,  but 
are  helpers  of  your  joy?"  Or  of  Peter,  "Of  a  truth  I  perceive,  that 
God  is  no  refpecter  of  perfons  ;  but,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
hi.Yij  and  wcrketh  righteoiifnefs,  is   accepted  with  him."  p.  7. 

Who 
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Who  can  read  this  quotation  without  the  utmoft  ftirprfe,  after 
recollecting  the  unanfwerable  defences  winch  have  of  late  years  ap- 
peared of  the  Teft  and  Corporation  acts  !  and  of  the  Trinity  and 
other  doctrines  here  objected  to  !  by  the  many  champions  of  our 
church  in  general,  bifhop  Horfley  in  particular,  and  the  preachers 
of  the  Bampton  lecture  ? 

The  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  this  World  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Bene't 
Gracechurch,  in  the  City  of  London,  on  Sunday,  Oil.  9,  1796: 
and  publiflied  at  the  Requeji  of  the  Audience.  By  William  J^nes, 
M.A.    Svo.   is.  Rivingtons.  1796. 

A  moral  difcourfe  on  time,  wealth,  food,  cloathing,  matrimony, 
fpeech,  printed  at  the  requeft  of  the  audience  foanerthan  the  author 
intended.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Gafkin,  who  is. complimented  for' 
having  dedicated  his  life  'to  the  luf.nefs  of  Chrifhanity,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  common  offices  of  devotion  and  charity.'  Why  the  word 
bufinefs  fliould  have  been  printed  in  italics,  and  what  it  means,  we 
cannot  explain  to  our  readers.  In  the  fermon  itfelf  there  is  nothing 
which  the  audience  could  Co  impatiently  require  as  not  to  give  it 
*  the  chance  of  fome  farther  improvements,'  which  would  not  have 
been  ill  bellowed  on  the  ftyle  and  language  of  this  compofition. 

The  Manner  pointed  out   in  which  the  Common  Prayer  teas   read  in 
private  by  the   late  Mr.  Gar  rich,  for   the  Inf.ruBion   of  a  young 
Clergyman  :  from  whofe  Manufcript  Notes  this  Pamphlet  is  com- 
pcftd.   By  J.  W.  Anderfon,   A.M.   Svo.   2?.  Rivingtons.    1797. 
The  little  attention  that  is  paid  by  fome  of  the  clergy  to  the  reading 
in  the  defk,  deferves  particular  cenfure.     There  is  a -vaft  difference 
between  indifference  and  affectation  ;  and  though  we  recommend, 
as  the  beft  means  of  affecting  an  audience,  a  full  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  duty  in  which  the  reader  is  engaged,  yet  he  may 
derive  much  advantage  from  the  judicious  hints  given  in  this  pam- 
phlet on  the  conduct:  to  be  obfeived  both  by  the  clergyman  and  the 
*Ierk  in  various  parts  of  the  fcrvice. 

Thomas   Paine  vindicated.      Being    a  Jliort  Letter    to   the    Bijliop   of 
Landaff's  Reply  to  Thomas  Paine' 's  Age  of  Reafon.      By  a  De':fi% 
%vo.      is.     Crofhy.     1796. 

We  fhrewdly  fufpect  this  letter- writer,  and  Mr.  A.  M'Leod,  to 
be  alter  et  idem  ;   but  if  not,  they  certainly  are  par  nobiie. 

The  Dijleiapf.rs  and  LJ,.cay  of  the  World,  and  Repent ancf  the  •  ', 
Remedy  ;  a  i  >  rnon,  pri.  ached  on  Occafon  of  the  late  Fnjl,  Ma.cn 
£,  1797,  at  Tavijlock  Chapel,  Bread  Court,  Long  Acre,  and  at 
It.  Andrei'-:-.  Hqlborn,  By  the  Rev.  Waiter  Harp^y,  Jc.i^Sc.  4/c. 
is.     Rivingtons.      1797. 

Politics  badly  handled, —  calls  to  repentance,  without  pathos, — 
and  the  other  ufual  topics  for  the  day,  which  the  hearers  have  pro- 
bably forgotten,  and  few  readeis  will  give  themfuvts  the  trouble  of 
examining.  The 
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The  True  Knovtledge  of  God  and  Man  ;  of  the  great  Sabbath  oft 
Earth;  and  of  the  Rejl oration  of  all  Things;  with  fome  ejfential 
Remarks  on  the  Duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator*     Bvo.     is.      1797. 

*  The  merciful  permiffion  for  publifhing  this  book  was  received 
on  the  14th  day  of  March  1797,  at  noon,  12  o'clock;  for  which 
mercy  the  Lord  be  praifed  for  ever.'     p.  112. 


*  Whoever  neglccls  to  obtain  this  hook  as  foon  as  it  is  to  be  had,  of 
rejects  (when  he  has  it  during  four  months)  the  mercy  which  is 
offered  therein,  will  be  neglected  and  rejected  likewife!  !'  p.  113. 

Among  other  precious  pieces  of  information,  we  are  told  that  there 
are  exactly  4,900  fins  to  be  committed  againft  the  ten  command- 
ments: and  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  dreams  our  author  tells  us  that  the 
theory  of  Swedenborg  is  a  wonderful  romance. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Popular  View  of  the  Ejfetts  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe  upon  the 
Conjlitution  :  colleftedfrom  the  bejl  IVriters.  To  which  are  prefixed^ 
MifceUaneous  Obfervations,  by  a  Phyfician.    %vo.    y.    Robinfons. 

The  author  of  this  publication  laments  that  *  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  fhew  mankind  in  general  the  pernicious  confequen- 
ces  of  venereal  complaints;'  and  obferves,  that  'the  books  written 
upon  thele  fubjects  have  been  meant  entirely  for  medical  men.' 
This  is,  at  leaft,  contrary  to  our  obfervation,  and,  we  believe,  to 
that  of  almoft  every  other  profeffional  man,  who  cannot  but  be 
aware  how  very  numerous  are  the  popular  treatifes  which  fuccef- 
fively  iffue  from  the  prefs  at  this  period.  We  are  led,  therefore, 
to  confider  this  only  as  a  fort  of  wilful  ignorance  in  the  author, 
who  perhaps  thought  the  fact  fo  palpably  otherwife,  that  any  ad- 
dition to  their  number  could  not  but  require  a  fatisfactory  apo- 
logy. 

This  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  firft  feci  ion  and  fome  oc- 
cafional  connecting  paragraphs,  is  wholly  made  up  of  extracts, 
copied  verbatim,  from  different  authors,  forming  together  an  odd 
fort  of  patch-work,  fome  of  the  parts  of  which  are  mere  flireds 
and  parings ;  as  for  inftance  — 

*  Sect.  xv.    Tendency  to  produce  other  Difeafes. 

*  A  clap  either  produces  or  is  fuppofed  to  produce  many  difor- 
ders  befides  rhofe  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  totally  different 
from  the  original  difeafe. 

4  Mod  of  thefe  difeafes  attack  men  advanced  beyond  middle 
age,  although  many  if  not  all  of  them  are  at  times  found  in 
younger  men.  Hunter.'     p.  115, 

We  cannot  help  noticing  in  this  work  the  prevailing  tendency, 

as  well  in  the  obfervations  of  the  author,  as  in  the  extracts  he  has 

drawn  in  fupport  of  them,  to  alarm  the  patient.     The  doctor  has, 

1  doubtkf?j 
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doubtlefs,  good  reafons  for  this  ;  but  we  think  he  fhould  have  had 
more  tendernefs  for  the  happinefs  of  private  families  than,  to  affert 
that  — 

'  Many  children  are  bom  toith  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  many 
are  born  weak  and  puny  through  the  weaknefs  that  was  brought 
upon  their  parents  by  it.'      r.  17. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe  aflcrtions,  it  has  never  yet 
been  proved  that  a  child  had  the'  venereal  difeafe  in  utero  :  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  certainly  the  higheft  authority  on  this  fubjeft,  difal- 
lows,  or  at  leaft  difcountenances,  the  fact  altogether.  He  afferts 
(contrary  to  an  authority  which  our  author  has  preferred,  but  to 
which  we  attach  very  little  refpect)  that  '  even  the  blood  of.  a 
pocky  perfon  has  no  power  of  contaminating,  and  is  not  capable 
of  giving  the  difeafe  to  another,  even  by  inoculation.'  Treat,  on 
Ven.  Dif.  p.  292.  If  this  be  the  cafe, —  and  that  (as  we  well  know) 
by  the  blood  only  fubfifts  the  communication  between  the  mother 
and  the  foetus, — what  reafon  is  there  for  reprefenting,  in  the  light  of 
a  common  occurrence,  an  event,  againft  the  pofiibility  of  which 
there  exift  many  ftrong  reafons,  and  which,  among  the  numerous 
occafions  which  the  prevalence  of  the  difeafe  affords,  has  never  yet 
been  demonftrated  in  a  fingle  inftance  ? 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  we  find  nothing  excellent  in  this  publi- 
cation, which  is  not  as  much  the  compofitor's  as  the  compiler's. 
Inftead  of  adopting  the  ideas  of  preceding  writers  as  many  of  his 
contemporaries  have  done,  this  learned  phyfician  has  tranfcribed 
their  words ;  and  fo  far  his  candour  is  more  confpicuous.  But  we 
do  not  perceive  that,  on  the  whole,  the  unprofeffional  reader,  for 
whofe  ufe  this  View  of  the  venereal  difeafe  is  defigned,  will  be  bet- 
ter informed  by  it  than  by  any  other  of  the  numerous  and  tranfi- 
tory  publications  on  the  fame  fubject. 

Domejiic  Midwife;  or,  the  bejl  Means  of  preventing  Danger  in 
Child-Birth,  conjidered.  By  Margaret  Stephen*  izmo.  is.  6d. 
Fores.     1795. 

*  Before  the  reader  enters  upon  the  following  treatife,'  (fays  Mrs. 
Stephens)  '  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  him  why  it' is  fo  brief. 

'  In  the  firft  place,  had  it  been  more  prolix,  it  might  have' been 
more  perplexing  than  inftructive,  to  fome  of  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it 
is  intended  ;  for  I  would  not  confine  its  ufefulnefs  to  mid  wives 
only,*  becaufe  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  any  woman  who  is,  or  may 
be  a  mother. 

'  Secondly,  I  teach  my  own  pupils  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis, 
&c.  and  of  the  foetal  fkull,  on  preparations  which  I  keep  by  me, 
with  every  thing  elfe  relative  to  practice  in  nature,  at  labours;  alio 
turning,  and  the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  and  other  obftetric  infrruments, 
on  a  machine  which  I  believe  few  teachers  can  equal ;  together 
with  the  cafes  and  proper  feafons  which  juftify  fuch  expedients : 

and 
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and  I  make  them  write  whatever  of  my  lettures  may  prove  ufefu} 
to  them  in  their  future  practice,  for  which  they  are  as  well  quali* 
fied  as  men. 

*  Therefore  I  confider  the  outlines  of  what  they  have  already 
ftudied  at  large,  fulhcient  to  refrefh  their  memory  ;  and  ns  it  is  a 
fmall  volume,  it  may  be  carried  in  their  pockets,  when  they  are 
called  to  labours  :  in  this,  Dr.  Denman's  publication  of  his  apho- 
rifms,  will  jultify  me.  However  lawful  it  may  be,  for  one  author 
to  borrow  ideas  from  another,  when  public  good  is  intended,  I 
have  not  done  fo ;  and  though  I  have  triariy  of  the  beft  antient 
and  modern  publications,  both  foreign  and  Englim,  nothing  will 
be  found  in  the  following  fheets,  but  what  I  have  experienced  in 
the  courfe  of  my  practice,  except  what  I  have  inferted  as  the  opi- 
nion of  others. 

c  The  uivifion  of  the  fymphifis  pubis,  pracVifed  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  its  lamentable  confequences,  will  be  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  my  rejecting  fpeculative  hypothefes,  however  celebrated  their 
authors.  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  little  work  is  not  likely  to  ef- 
cape  a  good  difTection  by  the  literary  anatomiits;  but  this  will  not 
deter  me  from  publifhing  ufeful  truths,  which  I  am  confident  no 
man  can  confute.'     p.  3. 

We  are  forry  the"  well-founded  apprehenfmns  expreffed  in  the  I  a  ft 
paragraph  did  not  deter  Mrs.  Stephens  from  putting  herfelf  in  the 
way  of  our  cenfures,  which  are  too  imperioufly  demanded  on  this 
occafion,  to  be  with-held.  To  her  patients  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  book 
would  be  detrimental,  and  to  her  pupils  (if  ihe  has  any)  ufclefs* 
Yet  though  the  fubject  is,  on  the  whole,  too  learnedly  treated  for 
the  one,  and  too  ignorantly  for  the  other,  we  mult  allow  there  are 
fome  parts  which  defervc  to  be  confidered  as  exceptions,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  bee»  added  by  fome  well  informed  practitioner. 

NOVELS. 

The  Jfranderer  of  the  Alps  :  or,   Atphbnfe.      A  Romance.      2  Veht 
i2mo.      Js.  feived.      Lane.      1796. 

The  paffage  with  which  this  production  commence?,  will  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  ftyle,  .which  is  not  lefs  remote  from 
{implicit)'  and  purity,  than  the  incidents  of  romances  in  general 
are  repugnant  to  nature  and  probability. 

4  The  fun  had  juft  funk  beneath  the  craggy  fomrnit  of  a  gloomy 
rock,  that  mot  its  brown  fpi  res  above  the  waving  tops  of  the  tail 
pines,  and  its  lait  rays  caft  a  glowing  tint  of  purple  on  tiie  low 
clouds  that  teemed  to  roll  with  elaftic  majeity  over  the  barren  bo-' 
fom  of  the  Alpine  ridges;  the  hazy  mi  ft  of  night  darkened  in  the 
folitary  grove,  and  a  deep  murmur  broke  through  the  branches,  as 
the  evening  breeze  ufhered  in  the  queen  of  night,  who  now,  in 
clouded  majefty,  emerged  from  a  dark  gloom,  and  fliot  at  intervals 
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a  pale  luftre  o.n  the  exterifive  forefts  ;  the  brown  rocks  glimmered 
in  the  transient  ray,  which  ferved,  as  it  broke  from  the  bofom  of 
the  opening  clouds,  to  direct  the  iblitary  fteps  of  Alphonfo;  wlx>, 
alone  attended  by  his  faithful  fquire  Conrade,  had  wandered  from 
mid-day  through  the  tangling  mazes  of  the  gloomy  -Alps.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  1. 

In  the  {lory  which  occupies  thefe  two  volumes,  there  is  very 
little  originality  or  merit  to  apologile  for  a  feeble  and  bombaftic 
ftyle:  — the  item  and  unprincipled  '  Sebaftian'  exhibits  the  more 
than  brotherly  features  of  '  Montoni,'"  in  Mrs.  Rudclilfe's  Myfte.- 
ries  of  Udolpho  ;  feveral  of  the  leading  incidents,  and  many  parts 
of  the  defcriptive  fcenery,  are  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  —  and 
it  is  only  in  the  truly  chivalrous  character  of  '  Ofmoncl,'  that  the 
author  fufpends  our  difguft  at  the  hackneyed  and  borrowed  machi- 
nery of  haunted  cajlles,  Jkeletons,  banditti,  Sec. 

JSIanfredi,  Baron  St.  Ofvwnd,  An  Old  EngliJIi  Romance.  By 
Sarah  Lanfdell,  Tenter  den,  2,  Vols.  iimo.  6s.  Jewed. 
Lane.      1 796. 

To  adapt  the  fpecies  of  compofition  called  '  romance'  to   the  . 
cultivated  literary  tafte  of  the  prefent  period,  requires  confiderable 
talents  :  —  and  of  this  circumftance  the  authorels  of  the  production 
before  us  feems  fufriciently  aware,  by  the  following   pafiage  in  her 
Introduction  — 

*  It  may  be  considered  as  prefumption  in  a  young  authorefs  to 
venture  her  little  productions  abroad  in  the  world,  when  there  are 
fo  many  works  extant  of  Radcliffe's,  Smith's,  Bennett's  and  Bur- 
ney's,  who  fo  greatly  excel  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  But  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  however  inexperienced  the  judgment,  or  con- 
fined the  circle  of  ideas,  few  perfons  who  find  in  tnemfelves  an  in- 
clination to  fcribbling,  but  are  willing  to  make  one  trial  of  their 
ability  in  that  flight,  wherein  fome  rife  to  the  higheft  pitch  their 
fanguine  hopes  could  reach,  while  others  fall  to  rife  no  more.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

We  wifh  that  the  merk  of  t-his  performance  was  equal  to  the 
modefty  of  the  paffage  we  have  quoted  ;  but  criticifm  mud  do  its 
duty  by  pronouncing  that  the  romance  of  Manfredi  has  little  in- 
tereft  of  fentiment  or  incident,  and  that  the  characters  of  the 
i  baron  St.  Ofmund'  and  '  lady  Egwinor'  are  palpably  copied 
from  Shakfpeare's  Macbeth. 

The  SubmiJJicns  of  Dependence,   a  Novel,     Interfperfcd  ivith  Fcefty. 
\imo.      is.  fei^ed.      Hookham  and  Carpenter.      1797. 

This  work  is  rather  a  collection  of  fcraps  and  fragments  than  a 
regular  (lory.  The  characters  are  feebly  iketched,  and  the  outlines 
are  common.  The  folly  of  dependence  on  the  great,  however, 
which  is  the  moral,  fuppliesthe  author  with  fome  linking  incidents, 
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and  liberal  fentiments,  fuch  as  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated* 
The  poetical  pieces  are  above  mediocrity  ;  and  the  general  ftory, 
though  haftily  and  negligently  told,  will  add  fomewhat  to  inftruc- 
tiou,  if  not  to  amufement.  We  except  the  vulgar  Jiang  of  fir 
Robert  Fofler  and  his  companions,  which  outrages  probability,  and 
would  difgrace  Billingfgate. 

Percy,   or    the    Friends,  a    Novel.      limo.      £/»     Boards.      Wilkie. 

In  ufhering  this  novel  into  the  world,  the  Advertifernent  dates, 
that — 

*  It  is  humbly  hoped  by  the  author  of  thefe  lines  that  an  indul- 
gent public  will  not  be  "  fevere  to  mark  what  is  arnifs." 

The  author  need  not  have  deprecated  the  feveritv  of  criticifm* 
which  we  believe  few  would  take  the  trouble  to  exercife  on  a  pron 
dutftion  fo  much  below  the  moll  infipid  of  its  kind. 

L    A    W. 

The  New  Pocket  Conveyancer,  or,  Attorney's  complete  Pocket-Book  ; 
comprifug  a  choice  Seleclion,  and  great  Variety  of  the  mojl  valu* 
able  and  approved  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.  In  which  the 
Modern  Forms  introduced  by  Conveyancers  of  the  kigheft  Eminence 
?ioiv  in  Practice  are  particularly  attended  to  ;  and  the  Efficacy  of 
them  explained.  To  which  are  alfo  added  Preliminary  Obferva- 
tions  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  each  particular  Species  of 
Deed,  an  Introductory  Difcourfe  on  the  Subjecl  of  Deeds  in  gene 
red,  and  conclufve  Remarks  on  the  Enurement  and  Confir action  of 
Defds.  By  fames  Barry  Bird,  of  New  Inn,  Efq.  2  Vols. 
xzmo.      ICU.  6d.    Boards.     Clarke  and  Son.      1796. 

Mr.  Bird  has  anticipated,  by  remarking  in  his  Preface,  that  — - 

c  The  profeffion  may  poffibly  be  furprized  at  feeing  another 
publication  on  the  fubject  of  the  enfuing  fheets,  in  addition  to  the 
many  treatifes  which  have  already  appeared  ;  but'  (adds  M.  Bird) '  their 
furprize  will,  it  is  prefumed,  immediately  ceafe,  when  informed  of 
the  fnperior  advantages  pofTeffed  by  the  prefent  work,  in  combin- 
ing the  theory  with  the  practice  of  conveyancing  ;  a  requifite, 
which,  though  exceedingly  material,  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neg- 
kfted.  To  fupply  this  defect  it  was,  principally,  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  compile  the  prefent  volumes  :  in  which,  befides  a  copious 
introduction  on  the  nature  of  deeds  in  general,  and  conclufive  ob- 
fervations  on  their  enurement  and  construction,  I  have  prefixed  to 
each  fpecies  fome  preliminary  remarks  on  its  diftinguifhing  proper- 
ties and  peculiar  efficacy.  This  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  perceive 
with  readinefs  which  fpecies  of  aflurance  is  belt  calculated  to  an- 
fvver  the  views  of  the  parties  in  any  particular  tranfaftion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  inftrutft  him  in  the  mode  of  preparing  fuch  afturance 
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according  to  the  moft  modern  and  approved  form.  But  left,  in 
theft-  remarks,  I  fhould  inadvertently  have  omitted  any  material 
point,  or  fhould  the  ftudent  wifli  for  more  ample  information  on  any 
particular  deed,  I  have  moreover  fubjoined  references  to  fuch  books 
of  authority  as  have  treated  the  fubject  more  at  large."    Vol.  i.  p,  iii. 

We  have  fliown  Mr.  Bird  the  candour  to  extract  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  publication,  which,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means 
pontiles  a  correfponding  importance:- — it  is  of  the  clafs  to  which 
belong  '  Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer,'  &c.  &c.  and,  though  it 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  final!  and  middling  attorney,  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  work  fit  to  be  confultcd  by  ftudents  of  the  law, 
on  that  very  curious,  difficult,  and  important  branch  of  the  fci« 
cnce,  conveyancing. 

An  Examination  into  the  Particulars  of  the  tzvo  lajl  Eleclions  for 
the  Borough  of  Southzuark,  in  May  and  November,  1  796  ;  wherein 
it  is  proved  from  the  Spirit  oj  the  Aft  of  King  William,  coinmon- 
ly  called,  the  Treating  AH,  that  the  late  Determination  upon  it 
iy  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  -was,  ivith  the  bejl  In- 
tentions, founded  in  Error  ;  -with  Thoughts  on  the  Privileges  of 
that  Houfe  in  general,  and  thofe  in  particular  on  Cafes  of  Elec~ 
tions.  By  M.  Dawes,  Efq.  of  the  inner  Temple,  Barrifier  at 
Law,  and  one  of  the  Ajfeffors  to  the  Returning  Ojficer.  %vo, 
u.  6d.     Butterworth,      1797. 

Mr.  Dawes's  competence  to  arraign  the  decifion  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Thelluffon,  will, 
doubtlefs,  appear  very  fufpicious  to  his  reader,  after  the  fallowing 
paflage  in  his  addrefs  to  fir  Watkin  Lewes  — 

'  I  do  not  addrefs  mvfelf  to  vou  in  the  lanauape  of  a  mere  hack- 
neyed  practical  advocate,  to  divert  your,  or  the  public  judgment, 
by  ingenious  fophiftry,  for  the  fake  of  victory;  or  logical  fubtilty,  for 
a  partial  purpofe.  I  have  long  diflinguifhed  that  merely  to  practife  the 
law,  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  fhare  of  ability.  To  pro- 
pound and  difpenfe  it,  require  genius  and  learning,  taite  and  inte-? 
grity.  A  man  may  be  a  brilliant  advocate,  but  a  fliai.  ~w  lawyer. 
His  alternate  defence  of  right  and  wrong,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  as  a 
kind  of  trade,  generally  takes  away  from  the  purity  of  his  inten* 
tion.  His  dexterity  is  miftaken  for  wifdom  ;  and  the  vicious  ern-» 
ploy  him  to  efcape  juftice,  the  virtuous  to  obtain  it.  Exceptions 
there  are;  but  they  are  fo  few,  who  are  like  a  S.mnders,  a  I  rd* 
wicke,  &c.  that  they  are  only  remembered  for  their  fin^ula.  .ty„' 
r.  ix. 

The  mangled  fentiment  from  Junius  that  concludes  this 
paragraph,  will  not  apologife  for  the  grofs  nonlenfe  of  tne  pre» 
ceding  (entente.      To  convince  our  readers  that  our  ,  ig 

not  better  than  his  philology,  we  felect  his  conXkuctian  of  the  dif» 
tbling  ciaufe  in  the  Treating  Act  — 
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"  Every  fueh  perfon  fo  giving,  promifing,  &c.  fhall  be  declared 
difabled  and  incapacitated  upon  fuc/i  election  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  Juch  county,  town,  city,  borough,  or  place,  &c."  What 
eleftion  ? — The  election,  a  majority  of  votes  had  conftituted  of 
him,  upon  which  he  was  returned,  and  not  any  other.  Having 
fuffered  his  difappointment  for  his  trefpafs  on  the  Treating  Aft,  he 
becomes  a  new  man.  As  perfons  convicted  of  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  are  reftored  to  their  credit  by  their  punifhment,  it  would 
be  oppiedive  that  an  offender  under  this  Treating  Aft  fhould  not, 
after  making  his  election  void,  be  reftored  to  his  credit  alfo,  fo  ai 
to  be  an  unblemilhed  candidate  for  another.  And  nothing  but  a 
fpecific  ftatute  can  make  him  again  ineligible.  The  pronoun  fuch 
is  relative,  and  applies  to  the  fubftantive  word  eletlion ;  taking  in 
another  by  the  way,  which  is  the  conjunction,  or  conjunctive  arti- 
cle that  :  —  the  amount  whereof  is  that  he  is  difabled  and  incapa- 
ble of  fitting  for  that  eleftion  only,  without  any  reference  to  a  fub- 
fequent  one.'     p.  13. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  difclaimed  fophiftry  ;  but  there  cannot  furely  be 
a  difplay  of  more  contemptible  fophiftry  than  this:  —  it  is  of  the 
low  eft  kind,  —  a  play  upon  words;  and  the  feeble  attempt  it  makes 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  a  very  wholefome  ftatute,  is  charafterif- 
tically  fupported  by  the  illuftration  of  conviftions  for  '  grand  and 
petty  larceny.' 

We  know  not  how  far  this  produftion  may  be  adapted  to  the 
critical  tafte  or  legal  learning  of  the  worthy  knight  to  whom  it  is 
addreffed  :  but  we  have  experienced  neither  amufement  nor  convic- 
tion from  its  contents. 

Letter  to  William  Bofi-ilte,  Efq.  on  the  Partiality  of  Mr.  Tierney1! 
Petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  conjidcred  in  Mr.  Tiemey's  own 
Senfe  of  a  rational  Reform  in  Parliament.  By  a  Member  of  the 
TFhig  Club.      8ro.     bd.     Johnfon.     1796. 

This  Letter  is  a  manly  and  rational  remonftrance  on  a  fjppofed 
temporifing  forbearance  of  Mr.  Tierney,  in  the  late  memorable 
election  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  After  difplaying  in  lively 
and  itriking  colours  the  corrupt  influence  which  Mr.  Tierney  had 
to  encounter  from  the  partifans  of  his  opponent  Mr.  Thelluflbn, 
the  letter-writer  thus  obferves  — 

«  Mr.  Tierney  ought  to  have  made  one  glorious  effort  to  render 
the  borough  of  Southwark  a  memorable  inftance  of  unequivocal 
reform.  The  means  were  In  his  hands  ;  and  however  entrenched, 
however  fupported  Mr.  Thornton  might  have  been,  by  private 
worth  and  public  eflimation,  as  an  individual  j  however  furrounded 
by  the  dependents  of  government,  and  apparently  fhielded  by  the 
familiarity  of  his  name  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  commons ; 
notwithstanding  thefe  advantages,  fir  —  and  advantages  they  cer- 
tainly are  in  an  atmofphere  ftill  obfeured  by  public  lethargy  —  Mr. 
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Thornton  muft  have  yielded  to  the  fame  law  by  which  his  colleague 
has  been  vanquished.  With  regard  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  attacking  fo  refpectable  a  private  character,  Mr.  Tierney  ought 
to  have  confidered  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  virtues 
of  a  man,  when  the  queftion  before  the  public  was  purely  general 
and  political.  Far  be  it  from  me,  fir,  to  infinuate  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  Mr.  Thornton  would  have  been  convicted  in  the  fame 
amount  of  illegal  practices  that  have  fo  fucceis  fully  been  proved 
againft  Mr.  ThelufTon.  I  ground  my  argument  upon  the  prtfump- 
tive  evidence  of  Mr.  Tierney's  own  apology  for  the  avowed  par- 
tiality of  his  conduct ;  and  as  he  does  not  even  fuggeft  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  guiltlefs  of  the  fame  unfair  and  unconstitutional 
means  by  which  his  colleague  obtained  his  firft  election,  I  am  jufti- 
fied  in  attaching  to  that  conduct,  a  dangerous  compromife  between 
private  merit  and  public  delinquency.  As  a  candidate  for  South- 
wark,  fetting  even  political  opinion  apart,  Mr.  Thornton  mould 
have  appeared,  in  Mr.  Tierney's  apprehenfion,  diverted  of  all  his 
domeftic  and  commercial  qualities ;  he  ought  to  have  been  judged 
in  no  other  light  than  what  the  fimplicity  of  truth  could  offer. 
The  prifm  of  ministerial  influence  could  not  have  obtruded  its  di- 
verfified  ravs  and  colours,  to  dazzle  or  confound  ;  nor  ou°ht  the 
fafcination  of  private  worth  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  lefs  gra- 
cious, but  the  more  beneficial  form  of  general  utility.  If  the  fame 
means  —  no  matter  how,  or  in  what  proportion  —  were  adopted  in 
common  by  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  ThelufTon  to  fecure  their 
election  (and  to  judge  by  Mr.  Tierney's  fpeech,  but  moil  efpecial- 
ly  by  the  caufe  which  they  were  jointly  predetermined  to  fupport, 
it  is  reafonable  to  prefume  that  funilar  rneafures  had  been  more  or 
Ids  purfued  by  both)  ;  if  the  fame  means,  I  repeat,  were  adopted 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  under  a  conviction  of  which  Mr.  ThelufTon 
was  declared  unduly  elected,  Mr.  Thornton  lhould  have  been 
equally  profecuted  by  Mr.  Tierney;  for  he  was  an  enemy  to  that 
injured  caufe,  in  the  defence  of  which  Mr.  Tierney  had  ventured 
to  oppofe  wealth,  interefr,  and  connection.  The  conftitution  mufl 
have  been  equally  wounded  by  them  both,  the  freedom  of  election 
equally  checked,  and  the  advances  to  a  rational  reform  equally  im- 
peded.'    p.  7. 

This  is  certainly  the  doctrine  of  cmjijlency,  and  the  circumfu.n- 
ces  to  which  the  letter  alludes,  remain  to  be  accounted  for  on  Mr. 
Tierney's  profelfed  principles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  German    Ivlfcellany ;   conjiftlng  of  Dramas,   Dialogues,    Tales, 
and  Novels.      Trartjlated  from    that    Language,  by  A.    Thvmfoa, 
Author  of  a  Poem  on  Whift ;  the  Paradife  of  Tajle,  &c.      i- 
$s.  Boards.     Vcrnor  and  Hood.       1796. 

The  translator  informs  us — '  that  if  this  Specimen  has  the  good. 
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fortune  to  be  favourably  received,  he  has  fuftkient  ftore  of  xjrignia:! 
pieces  befide  him  to  furnifh  feveral  volumes  of  the  fame  entertain- 
ment.' And  in  perilling  his  work,  we  find  that  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  a  call  for  the  remaining  volumes,  by  leaving  lome 
of  the  moli  imprellive  tales  in  the  prefent  unfinilhed,  with  a — '  to 
be  continued?  at  the  end  of  them.  This  is  hardly  fair  :  Mr.  Thom- 
fon  mould  not  force  by  the  incompletenef  of  the  purchafe,  what, 
vge  doubt  not,  he  would  have  induced  by  its  excellence,  lie  has, 
indeed,  prefented  the  public  with  a  very  inttrelting  volume.  The 
pieces  which  he  has  felected,  are  fuch  as  none  can  read  without 
amufement,  few  without  receiving  inftruction, — and  that  inftmdtion 
of  no  mean  importance.  We  cannot  recommend  too  warmly 
*  The  Nut  (hell,  a  Tale  from  Meiflher's  Sketches.'  The  melan- 
choly it  may  leave  on  the  mind,  will  be  amply  compenfated  by  the 
leiibn  of  prudence  which  it  fo  pathetically  enforces.  The  Dialogue 
from  the  fame  author,  entitled  'In  what  Language  fhouid  an  Au- 
thor write,'  is  ingenious  and  ienlihle  ;  and  its  fhortnefs  enables  us 
to  extract  it.  < 

*  Lord  Clarke,  during   his  fliort  refidence  in  a  certain  town  of 
C^rmany,  paid  a  vifit  to  one  of  our  principal  literati.     They  con- 
vcifed  together  for  fome  time  about  Plato  and  Cicero,  about  Livy 

i  Thucydides ;  and  the  noble  ftranger  difplayed  fo  much  erudi- 
tion, as  filled  the  other  with  no  fmall  aftonifhment  ;  who,  at  lafr, 
Seizing  his  hand  and  prefimg  it,  exclaimed  :  How  I  rejoice,  my 
lord,  to  find  in  a  perfon  of  your  condition,  and  more  efpecialiy 
in  an  Englishman,  fuch  an  uncommon  veneration  for  writers  of  an- 
tiquitv,  united  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  penetration. 

'  L.  Clarke.  Yourjov,  my  dear  doctor,  furprizes  me  not  a  lit- 
tle. What  you  value  fo  highly,  is  only  our  fchool  exercifes  ;  and 
what  everv  Enslifliman  of  common  diligence  carries  home  with  him 
from  our  univerfities. 

'  Doilor.  Indeed,  my  lord  !  You  will  however  pardon  me  for 
thinking,  that  your  lordlhip's  countrymen  are  Mill  very  far  from 
having  a  true  tafte  for  the  works  of  the  ancients  ;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  othenvife,  fo  long  as  your  authors  continue  to  write  only  in 
Englilh. 

*  L.  Clarke.  That  I  do  not  entirely  comprehend.  How  then 
would  you  have  our  authors  to  writer  —  Are  your's  accuftomed  to 
write  always  in  Greek  or  Latin  ? 

4  hoclor.  There  you  have  hit  upon  the  caufe  of  my  uncafinefs. 
Formerly,  my  lord,  they  always  did  fo  ;  but  for  thefe  thirty  years  pafr, 
that  excellent  cuftom  has  been  difcontinued  by  degrees;  and  our 
tafte,  of  coniequence,  is  very  much  on  the  decline. 

1  L.  Clarke,  (half  fmlling)  But  are  there  not  ftill  many,  who 
write  in  one  of  thefe  ancient  languages? 

*  Doclor.  O  yes :  heaven  be  praifed,  we  have  yet  many  a  fine 
I^tinift  among  us. 

*  L>  Claris, 
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*  *.  Clarke.  But  tell   me,  then,  I  befeech  you,  do  thefe  fine 
Latinifts  make  their  own  (hoes  ? 

*  DoSior.    What  a  queftion  ! — 

'  L.  Clarke.   Or  do  they  tan  the  leather  for  their  own  boots  ? 

*  Doilor.  For  heaven's  fake,  my  lord  !   how  came  fuch  an  idea 
into  your  head  ? 

'   L.  Clarke.  And  yet  they  write  Latin. 

'  Doclor.    (a  little  difpleafed)  Nay   then  :  but  could  I  only  per- 
ceive the  connection  betweenLatin,  and  beingtheirown  fhee- makers. 

'   L.  Clarke.   My  dear  fir,  nothing  more  evident.      With  us  the 
man  of  riches  and  quality,  applies  himfelf  to  ftudy,  and  endeavours 
to  penetrate  as  far  as   poffible,  into  the  fecrets  of  nnture,  and  the 
truths  of  philosophy  ;  into  the  principles  cf  our  duty,  and  the  end 
of  our  being  ;   he  enriches  his  memory  with  the  wifdom  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  notes  down  every  thing  remarkable  in  his  own  age.     In  a 
word,  he  is  occupied   in  preparing   his  mind,  by  the  laborious  ac- 
quifition  of  a  multiplicity  of  Sciences,  either  for  a  life  of  reflection 
or  activity.     He  afterwards  communicates  the  refult  of  his  inqui- 
ries in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people;  well  know- 
ing that  the  labour  of  the    hands,  engages  fo  clofely    the  time  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  as  muft  entirely  preclude  them  from  the  labours 
of  the  head.     It  is  in  expectation  of  this,  and  of  other  good  offi- 
ces, and  not  merely   for  the  fake  of  his  money,  that  the  plebeians 
labour  to  render  him  comfortable;  and  by  Supplying  him  with  the 
neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  procure  him  that  leifure  which 
he  could  not  otherwife  enjoy.      But  were  he  to  write  in  a  language 
which  they  do  notunderftand,  what  of  confequence  could  afford  them 
neither  instruction  nor  amufement,  he  would  deferve  but  little,  that 
they  fhould  toil  in  his  behalf.  Such,  doctor,  is  our  way  of  thinking 
in  Britain,  and  furely  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  are 
too  juft  and  rational,  not  to  meet  with  the  approbation,  not  only  of 
the  Germans,  but  of  every  nation  of  fenfe.'    p.  181. 

Dialogues  in  a  Library.  8vo.  §s.  Beards.  Robinfons.  1797. 
Thefe  dialogues  are  laudably  intended  to  connect  the  ftudy  of 
■natural  phiiofophy  with  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  ;  they  are 
diftinguiihed  by  an  eafy  and  elegant  propriety  of  language,  rather 
than  by  originality  of  matter  ;  they,  however,  have  the  merit  of 
conveying  manv  good  moral  fentiments,  and  much  information  on 
literary  and  philosophical  topics,  in  a  manner  which  will  prove 
agreeable  to  mo  ft  readers,  and  instructive  to  thofe  who  have  not  lei- 
fure to  explore  the  depths  of  fcience. 

EJfays   ori  various  Sitbjecls  :   in  •which  Jbme  Char  ail  ers  cf  the  prejint 
Age  are  introduced.   Small  $vo.  2s.  6d.   Low.    1796. 

The  reSpectable  motives  avowed  in  the  AdvertiSement  to  this  pub- 
lication may  be  confidered  as  fome  apology  for  the  feeblenels  and 
infipidity  by  which  it  is  characterised.  To  thofe  who  have  had  the 
felicity  to  enjoy  the  infinuating  beauties  of  'the  Spectator,'  and  the 

ftrongiy 
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ilrongly  discriminative  eloquence  of  'the  Rambler,'  moral  ejjfays 
without  ori  ility  of  fentiment,  and  char  after  s  from  life  without 
either  ftrength  or  vivacity  of  delineation,  can  fcarcely  afford  pleafnre. 

JiLmoirs  of  the  pre/lent  Countefs  of  Derby,  (late  Mifs  Faired)  :  in* 
eluding  Anecdotes  of  fever  al  difiinguijfied  Perfons.  By  Petronius 
Arbiter,   Efq.      \to.      is.  (id.      Symonds.      1 797. 

It  would  have  been  furprifing  if  Mifs  Farren's  elevation  to  the 
peerage  had  palled  unnoticed  by  the  tribe  of  catch-penny  writers. 
The  aim  of  the  author  of  thefe  Memoirs  appears  to  have  heeu  to 
obtain  hufh-moncy  :  but  difappointed  in  that,  he  has  published  all 
lie  knew,  all  he  had  heard,  and  all  he  could  invent,  which  amounts 
to  very  little.  His  only  charge  againft  Mifs  Farrcn  is  want  of  libe- 
rality, which,  if  exerted  upon  him,  would  have  probably  been  thrown 
away.  He  is  fo  incorrigibly  ignorant  as  to  bring  the  earl  of  Chef- 
terfield  into  the  Hay-market  theatre  fome  years  after  he  was  dead,  and 
fpeaks  of  his  having  publijhedhis  Letters  on  Politenefs  to  his  fon  — 

cr inline  ab  uno 

Difce  omncs. 

2?Ir.  Palmer's  Cafe  explained.  By  C.  Bonnor.   8ro.    u.  Richardfon. 

1797. 

When  a  perfonal  controverfy  has  arifen  to  a  considerable  height 
between  any  two  parties,  the  weapons  with  which  they  uphold  the 
conteft  are  ufually  brought  forth  in  the  moft  polilhed  ftate  of  pre- 
paration; and  it  is  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  what  they  may  want 
in  point,  by  a  nice  attention  to  their  furniture  in  all  other  relpects. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  flraight-forward  manner  in  which  the 
materials  of  this  pamphlet  are  put  together,  its  author's  reliance  is 
upon  ihe  fa  els  alone ;  and  thete  indeed  appear  to  be  undeniable, 
iince  they  are  fupported  by  a<ftual  copies  of  Mr.  Palmer's  own  let- 
ters. An  earlier  publication  of  this  ftatement,  the  author  feems, 
from  a  commendable  delicacy,  to  have  forborne,  till  Mr.  Palmer's 
application  to  parliament  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
legifiature  fhould  not  be  duped  by  any  mifreprefentations.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  to  enter  into  fubjects  of  this  nature:  but  we  will 
neverthelefs  obferve,  that  Mr.  Palmer  will  accomplish  an  Hercu- 
lean tafk  if  he  recover  from  this  blow  which  his  adverfary  has 
dealt  him  ;  fince  nothing  fhort  of  proving  the  letters  direct  forge- 
r'es  can,  in  our  opinion,  do  him  any  fervice. 

Pieces  Choifes  de  V Ami  des  Evfans  de.  M.  Berquin.      A  rjffage  des 

Ecoles.      Avec  un  Frontifpice. 
;$  1:3  Pieces  from  Monf.  Berquin 's   Ami  des  Evfans.      jj.     fewed, 

Dulau.      179^. 
Many  felecl>ions  have  been   made  from  M.  Berquin's  works  for 
the  life  of  the  young.    The  piefent  has  the  advantage  of  containing 
3  great  portion  of  matter  in  a  convenient  fpuce. 
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Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  :  being  a 
Clajfical  and  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Ruins  of  that  cele- 
brated City.  Illuftrated  with  Engravings.  By  Andrew 
Lumifden,  Efq.  Member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquary  Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh.  4to.  i/.  lis.  6d.  Boards.  Nicol. 
1797. 

T  is  not  eafy  to  exhauft  the  fubjecT:  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Roman  metropolis.  A  new  work,  therefore,  on  this 
head,  if  executed  with  judgment,  cannot  but  be  an  object  of 
fome  attraction. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  performance,  a  fketch  is  given 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  city  of  Rome.  A  town  feems  to  have 
exifted  on  the  fame  fpot  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  the  re- 
puted founder ;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  only  enlarged  and 
improved  it. 

*  The  firft  artifts  who  ornamented  Rome',  (fays  Mr.  Lumifden) 
*  were  Tufcans.  Solidity  and  even  grandeur  characterize  their 
works  :  witnefs  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  remains  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Indeed  the  many  Hetrufcan  monuments  ftill 
preferved  are  a  proof  of  the  tafte  of  that  ingenious  people  in  the 
fine  arts.'      p.  7. 

But  the  evident  fuperiority  of  Grecian  tafte  produced  a 
aegleft  of  Hetrurian  models ;  and  — 

*  The  magnificent  buildings  erected  at  Rome,  towards  the  end. 

OO  7 

of  the  republic   and  during  the  empire,  were  executed  either  by 
Greek  artifts,  or  by  their  Roman  fcholars.'     p.  7. 

The  author  obferves,  that  — 


*  We  muft  not  form  to  ourfelves  the  fame  idea  of  Roma  Qua- 
drata,  founded  by  Romulus,  confining  of  a  few  huts  built  of 
wood  and  reeds,  and  confined  to  the  Palatine  hill,  and  of  Imperial 
Rente,  the  capital  of  the  world  under  the  emperors.'     p.  12. 

Csit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  AuguJL,  1797.         C  c  A  mere 
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A  more  unnecefTary  remark  was  never  made  ;  for  even  the 
rnoft  ignorant  readers  never  could  entertain  fuch  an  idea. 

The  body  of  the  publication  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  of  the  moll  remarkable  antiqui- 
ties which  appear  on  the  roads  leading  from  them.  The 
outfide  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  in  the  opinion  of  this  wiiter, 
js  worthy  of  the  praife  of  elegance  ;  and  this  acccs  to  the 
city  is  magnificent.  He  invalidates  the  conclufions  of  Pira- 
nefi,  with  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  Pons  Mil- 
vius  ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  Zanche, 
refpecting  the  fite  of  Veii,  though  the  grounds  of  the  fup- 
pofed  difcovcry  are  not  fatisfa&ory. 

Near  the  Porta  Pia,  is  a  building,  which  antiquaries  confi- 
der  as  having  formerly  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus;  but  Mr. 
Lumifden  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  fepulchre  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Conftantine.  It  is  now  ufed  as  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Confhnza. 

In  treating  of  the  gate  of  St.  Sebaftian,  our  antiquary 
mentions  the  difcovery  of  a  fepukhreof  the  Cornelian  fami- 
ly, in  the  year  1780,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  fignox 
Saffi  — 

*  The  vault  of  this  fepulchre'  (he  fays)  '  is  dug  in  the  tufo,  like 
the  fand  pits  or  catacombs ;  in  many  places  plaftered  over  with  a 
hard  cement  ;  and  the  inferiptions,  recording  the  names  and  ho- 
nours of  this  illuftrious  family,  are  placed  on  the  fides.  The  fac- 
ing of  the  bafement  of.  the  monument  is  of  that  volcanic  Hone, 
which  the  Romans  call  peperino,  with  a  ruftic  cornice.  The 
building  above  the  vault  feems  to  have  been  of  a  later  period,  and 
now  ferves  for  the  foundation  of  the  fmall  houfe  and  offices  of  the 
vineyard.  The  difcovery  of  this  fepulchre  has  thrown  fome  new 
light  on  the  genealogy  and  hiftory  of  the  Scipios,  as  well  as  on  an- 
cient geography.  Aided  with  thefe  inferiptions,  and  the  Roman 
hiflorians,  the  learned  M.  Dutens  has  given  a  genealogical  tree  of 
the  family  of  the  Scipios.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.  I  am  informed, 
has  caufed  the  farcophagi  and  inferiptions  to  be  removed  from  the 
vault,  where  they  had  remained  untouched  for  fo  many  centuries, 
to  the  mufeum  of  the  Vatican.  They  are  of  peperino,  before  the 
Juxury  of  marble  had  been  introduced  at  Rome.  The  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  monuments  is  that  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatns,  great-grandfather  of  Afiaticus  and  AfricanUs,  who  ha-d 
been  conful  with  Cnfius  Fulvius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  455,  i.  e. 
thirtv-five  years  before  the  fir  ft  Punic  war.  It  is  an  elegant  piece 
of  Doric  architecture,  which  fhows  that  Grecian  tafte  was  then 
known  at  Rome  :  and  the  infeription  on  it  is  the  moft  ancient  of 
any  hitherto  difcovered.'     p.  79. 
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The   remains  of  the  maufoleum  of   Cascilia  Metella  are 
more  magnificent  than  the  ruins  of  the  Cornelian  fepulchre — ■ 

*  This  riiaufoleum  gives  an  high  idea  of  the  riches  and  graacieur 
of  the  perfoii  here  interred;  The  lower  part  of  it  is  fqu.tre,  and 
the  upper  part  round.  The  walls  are  of  a  vaft  thicknefs,  and  in= 
crufted  with  Tibnrtine-ftones  of  an  immenfe  fize  An  elep-ant 
frieze  of  marble  runs  round  the  whole,  ornamented  with  rams' 
heads,  joined  together  with  feftoons,  above  which  are  paterae  and 
other  decorations.  The  beautiful  farcophagus,  in  which  lay  the 
body  of  Caecilia,  now  {binds  in  the  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace. 
Untouched  by  barbarous  handSj  this  fepulchre  would  have  lafted 
whilit  the  earth  remained:  but  in  the  low  age,  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roman  barons,  it  was  converted  into  a  caftle,  and  they 
built  a  parapet  and  port  holes  round  its  top.  This  feems  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Gstani  family,  for  we  find  their  arms  on  the 
gate  of  a  considerable  fortification  which  remains  here.  Above 
thefe  arms  there  is  carved  a  bull's  head,  from  which  this  place^ 
probably,  is  now  called  Capo  di  Bove.  Piranefi  has  not  only  pub- 
lished plates  of  this  fepulchre,  but  has  defcribed  the  method  by 
which  the  huge  frones  and  marbles  ufed  in  this  building  might  have 
been  railed.'     p.  104. 

Proceeding  to  a  furvey  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  Mr. 
Lumifden  affirms  that  it  is  impoffible  to  delineate  an  exa£fc 
plan  of  the  former  ftate  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  Plans  and 
elevations  have  indeed  been  given  of  the  buildings  which 
adorned  that  celebrated  fcene  ;  but  thefe  are  merely  ideal. 

The  Palatine  hill,  though  it  comprifed  the  whole  city  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  ferved  only  in  the  fequel  for  the  impe- 
rial palace.  Remains  of  this  edifice  are  yet  vifible  ;  but  they 
are  in  a  disjointed  and  defaced  condition.  Bianchinihas  pre- 
tended to  give  a  plan  of  the  ftructure ;  but  we  cannot  fully 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  representation. 

Of  the  temples  and  other  buildings  which  formerly  flood 
on  the  Aventine  hill,  there  are  now  no  remains :  but,  near 
the  eminence,  veftiges  of  public  granaries  and  magazines  may 
be  traced  ;  and,  on  a  plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ruins 
of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  attract,  the  admiration  of  ftrangers. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  frequency  of  bathing  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Mr.  Lumifden  takes  notice  of  an  indecent  practice. 
4  In  the  licentious  times  of  the  empire,'  (he  fays)  '  men  and 
Women  feem  to  have  bathed  promifcuoufly  together.'  The 
two  fexes  alio  bathe  together  in  fome  of  the  watering-places 
of  Great  Britain,  but  not  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  nudity.  In 
Ruffia,  however,  the  cuftom  of  promifcuous  bathing  prevails, 
or  lately  did  prevail,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  indecorous 
<expofure. 

C  c  %  The 
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The  Celian  hill  exhibits  various  remains  of  aqueducts.  On 
the  Efquiline  eminence,  fome  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
as  well  as  veitiges  of  a  fuppofed  palace  of  that  emperor,  are 
discoverable.  The  furvey  of  the  Viminal  hill  affords  the  au- 
thor an  opportunity  of  tracing  a  plan  of  the  b^ths  of  Diocle- 
fian,  and  of  pointing  out  the  refpective  ufes  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  original  Structure.  Near  the  feventh  (or  the 
Quirinal)  hill,  appears  the  beautiful  column  erected  in  honour 
of  Trajan.  Having  given  a  defcription  of  this  hiltorical  pil- 
lar, he  adds  — 

1  Beficles  the  elegancy  of  the  fculpture,  executed  at  the  period 
when  that  art  was  in  high  perfection  at  Rome,  we  may  confider 
this  wonderful  monument  as  a  fyftem  of  antiquities.  For  here  we 
remark  the  manners,  drefs,  difcipline,  arms,  marches,  forages,  and 
encampments  of  the  foldiers  of  that  age  ;  the  Roman  Standards,  as 
veil  as  thofe  of  the '  enemy ;  bridges,  paffing  of  rivers,  and  the 
form  of  their  fhips ;  fieges,  battles,  victories,  congrefles,  and 
peace ;  adlocutions  of  the  emperor,  triumphs,  Sacrifices,  libations, 
victims,  altars,  the  drefies  of  the  priefts,  and  various  religious  rites." 
p.  221. 

The  mention  of  a  building,  commonly  called  the  temple  of 
Venus,  has  produced  a  remark  which  is  applicable  to  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  pagan  mythology,  as  far  as  the  deities  are 
concerned  — 

*  Various  names  were  given,  and  many  temples  and  Statues 
erected  to  Venus.  It  was  Aria,  the  nurfery  of  phiiofophy  and  Su- 
peritition,  that  gave  rife  to  her  worfhip.  The  ancient  philofophers 
of  that  country  difcourfed  much  on  the  origin  of  things,  on  the 
formation  of  the  world,  on  the  firft  principle  and  vivifying  power. 
They  reprefented  the  principle  of  generation  under  the  figure  of  a 
goddeSs,  who  gives  life  to  nature,  and  extends  her  empire  over  all. 
Vulgar  eyes  could  not  penetrate  the  myftery ;  hence  they  looked  on 
the  allegory  as  a  real  ftory,  and  the  ingenious  fable,  invented. for 
their  instruction,  became  the  Source  of  all  their  errors.  They  gave 
a  body  to  an  abfiract  principle,  which  became  an  object  of  popu- 
lar veneration,  and  was  adored  as  a  goddefs,  who  presided  over  the 
reproduction  of  every  being.'      p.  238. 

With  regard  to  the  Pantheon,  an  opinion  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  jefuit  Lazzari,  importing,  that  it  was  not  a 
■  temple,  but  only  a  part  of  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  This  idea 
is  too  weakly  fupported  to  require  refutation. 

The  following  paffage  belongs  to  the  defcription  which  Mr. 
Lumifdcn  has  given,  of  that  edifice  — 

*  Round 
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f  Round  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  there  were  feven  recedes 
or  chapel.*,  formed  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls.  Each  of  thefe 
chapels  is  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  columns  of  giallo  antico, 
fluted.  Between  thefe,  chapels  there  are  altars  ;  but  thefe  have  been 
added  fince  the  temple  was  converted  into  a  Chrifiian  church. 

*  The  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  were  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  incrufted  with  precious  marbles.  The  frize  is  of 
porphyry.  Over  the  great  cornice  there  is  an  attic,  decorated  with 
fourteen  niches;  between  each  niche  were  four  pilazters.  with  pan- 
nels  of  different  marbles :  but  this  part  of  the  decoration  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Benedict  XIV,  vvhilft  I  was  at  Rome.  The  attic  has  an 
entablature,  from  which  immediately  fprings  the  arch  or  vault 
\vhich  covers  the  whole.  This  arch  for  a  confiderable  diftance  is 
divided  into  compartments,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  fculptured  plates  of  filver,  but  of  which  there  is  no 
veftige.  Towards  the  fummit  the  arch  is  plain.  The  Pantheon, 
being  one  of  thofe  temples  which  Vitruvius  calls  hypathra,  has  no 
windows,  and  is  only  lighted  from  the  fummit  by  a  circular  open- 
ins:,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  twenty-feven  feet:  it  may 
properlv  be  called  its  eye,'  and  nobly  is  it  lighted.  Through  this 
opening  the  rain  indeed  falls  into  the  temple  ;  but  there  is  a  refer- 
voir,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  for  carrying  it  off  j  and  for  this 
reafon  the  floor  is  not  level,  but  flants  to  this  centre. 

'  The  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  now  covered  with  lead,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  plates  of  gilded  brafs.  Thefe,  however,  as 
well  as  the  filver  and  other  metals  that  enriched  the  infide  of  the 
arch,  are  faid  to  have  been  carried  awav  by  Conftans  II.  in  his  vi- 
fit  to  Rome,  about  the  year  655/     p.  282. 

The  Coloffeo,  or  the  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  is  deline- 
ated with  accuracy.  The  account  of  it  is  introduced  by  ob- 
fervations  on  the  barbarous  combats  which  were  exhibited 
within  the  buildings  of  that  denomination,  and  (in  earlier 
times)  in  the  forum,  or  circus. 

'  The  firft  public  exhibition  of  this  fort,  feems  to  have  been  in 
the  490th  year  of  Rome;  when,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Bruti,  three 
couples  pf  gladiators,  fought,  in  memory  of  their  deceafed  father, 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  obfequies.  Afterwards,  to  flatter  the  peo- 
ple, great  perfonages,  and  whoever  were  elected  into  certain  offices 
particularly  that  of  aedile,  prefented  combats  of  gladiators,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  favour  conferred  on  them.  They 
were  called  nwnera,  donatives  or  gifts. 

y  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  firft  fhow  of  wild  beafts,  brought 
into  the  circus,  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  502.  They  were  the 
elephants  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  vi&orv  obtained  bv 
Lucius  Metellus,  in  Sicily.     But  the  making  them  fight  was  onl'v 
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introduced  about  the  middle  of  that  age.  However,  luxury  in- 
creating  with  riches,  Marcus  Scaurus,  in  his  aedilefhip,  exhibited 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tigers,  five  crocodiles,  and  an  hippopotamus. 
But  Ponipey,  on  dedicating  his  theatre,  exceeded  all  the  fhows  hi- 
therto given  to  the  people.  He  prefented  four  hundred  and  ten  ti- 
gers, fi"e  hundred  lions,  a  number  of  elephants,  the  lynx,  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  other  large  beafts,  many  of  which  were  brought  from 
.-Ethiopia.  Julius  Caefar,  when  aedile,  gave  the  people  a  combat  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  couple  of  gladiators:  but,  after, he  ended 
the  civil  war,  he  divided  his  hunting  games  fo  as  to  laft  five  days. 
In  thefe  fhows  five  hundred  men  on  foot,  and  three  hundred  on 
horfeback,  were  made  to  fight  with  twenty  elephants,  on  whofe 
backs  turrets  were  placed,  and  defended  by  fixty  men. 

'  The  huntings  of  wild  beafts  having  become  fo  magnificent,  it 
was  neceflary  to  contrive  a  building  where  they  might  be  perform- 
ed, more  conveniently  than  in  the  circus.  Becaufe  the  length  of 
the  circus,  proper  for  the  chariot  races,  was  improper  for  thefe 
combats  ;  the  diftance,  as  well  as  elevation  of  the  fpina  and  metx, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  the  people  to  fee.  And,  indeed,  no  form 
of  .building  could  be  better  calculated  for  fuch  fhows  than  an  am- 
phitheatre,  which  is  two  theatres  joined  together.  Here  the  fpecta- 
tors.  placed  round  a  circle  or  oval,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  their 
view,  and  fecured  from  the  danger  of  the  wild  beafts,  could  fully 
enjoy  the  light  of  thefe  favourite  (hows. 

'  The  amphitheatre's  at'firft  were  only  temporary,  and  built  of 
wood.  The  nrft  built  of  ftone  was  that  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius  by  Statihus  Taurus,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus;  and  which 
%vas  probably  conftrucled  after  the  death  of  Vitruvius,  fince  he 
takes  no  notice  of  Inch  a  building.  But  the  moft  magnificent 
ever  erected  was  this  of  Vdpafian.  Nor  did  Martial  without  rea- 
fem  aflert,  that  the  pyramids  and  maufoleums  of  kgvpt  ought  to 
yield  to  it  in  grandeur.'     p.  33a. 

The  work  is  enlarged  by  an  Appendix,  which  contains, 
among  other  detached  pieces,  a  narrative  of  an  excurfion  to 
Tiyoli,  and  accounts  of  Prsenefte,  Albano,  and  Hercula- 
neum.  The  defcription  of  the  laft  mentioned  fpot  would, 
rnore  properly  accompany  an  examination  of  the  antiquities 
pf  Naples  and  its  environs,  than  a  work  which  bears  the  pre* 
fent  title. 

This  production  difplays  induftry,  accuracy,  and  tafte  : 
but  it  does  not  abound  with  originality  of  remark;  and  the 
author  appears  more  as  3  virtuofo  than  as  an  elegant  writer. 


Mfcel- 
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JWifcellanies  ;    or,    Literary   Recreations.       By   I.    D'lfraeli. 
8;o.     7-s.   Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1 796. 

TV /TR.  D'Ifraeli  is  already  known  to  the  lovers  of  literature, 
"*■  *■  as  one  who  makes  a  good  deal  of  general  reading  fub» 
fervient,  not  only  to  his  own  amufement,  but  to  that  of  the 
public.  The  prefent  volume  confifts  of  fhort  unconnected 
elTays,  on  a  variety  of  fubjects.  They  are  not  only  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  but  have,  many  of  them,  no  leading 
thread  of  argument  or  regular  train  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  piece,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  fmifhed  whole. 
The  e  flays,  except  that  the  language  is  more  fludied,  have 
rather  the  air  of  converfation  amongft  cultivated  people,  pur- 
fued  not  fo  much  wirh  a  view  to  clofe  difcufiion,  as  to  deli- 
ver what  may  be  faid  on  any  fubje£r.  with  brilliancy  and 
point,  fn  this  they  probably  meet  the  tafte  of  the  pubic,  to 
whom  this  kind  of  light  reading  is  generally  agreeable.  The 
Preface  is  an  eflay  ;  it  turns  upon  the  character  of  reviews 
and  reviewers;  moll  of  the  observations  we  acquiefce  in  :  but 
when  he  blames  a  reviewer  for  faying  what  an  author  is  nott 
with  which  he  fays  the  public  has  nothing  to  do,  we  mult 
beg  leave  to  diftinguifh.  If  an  author  wants  qualities  which 
are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  which  he  does  not 
pretend  to  have,  it  would  certainly  be  equally  invidious,  as 
unneceflary,  to  point  out  his  deficiency ;  but  if  he  wants 
thofe  which  from  the  very  nature  of  hio  fubjecl:  he  ought  to 
pofTefs,  it  does  then  become  neceflary  '  to  enumerate  what  an 
author  is  not.' — 'Sometimes  we  are  informed,'  (Mr.  D  Ifraeli 
fays)  '  that  an  author  is  lively  and  ingenious,  but  not  pro- 
found and  learned.'  If  this  were  faid  of  the  dialogue  of  a 
comedy,  the  criticifm  would  indeed  be  impertinent,  becaufe 
depth  and  learning  do  not  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  work  ; 
but  if  it  were  faid  of  a  writer  of  controverfy  on  important 
fubjects,  the  remark  would  be  proper,  becaufe  a  controver- 
fial  writer  ought  to  be  profound  and  learned  5  and  if  he  is 
not,  it  is  fair  matter  of  cenfure.  Again,  it  may  be  faid, 
without  any  cenfure.  merely  by  way. of  diPtincfcion,  of  works 
which,  like  effays,  may  be  either  lively  and  ingenious,  or 
profound  and  learned,  according  to  the  turn  and  talents  of 
the  author.  It  merely  tells  the  reader  what  he  has  to  expe£t. 
With  regard  to  the  impartiality  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  reviewers  towards  different  parties,  we  entirely  agree  with 
him. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  inconveniencies  attached  to  literature,  that,  in 
contending  times  like  the  preient,  every  ingenuous  writer  mull  in- 
evitably  oifend  the  two  vail  diviuons,  in  winch  we  may  now  clafs 
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the  European  public.  As  every  thing  in  this  world  revolves  in  a 
circle,  and  our  follies,  and  our  errors,  are  dull  repetitions  of  for- 
mer follies,  and  former  errors;  this,  alfo,  was  a  complaint  of  that 
Brniable  literary  character,  Erafmus,  who,  in  his  ftormy  age  of  re- 
volutions, tells  us,  that  works  of  mere  literature,  were  always  con- 
founded by  the  one  party,  as  aids  to  Luther,  or  by  the  other,  as 
fervilities  to  the  court  of  Rome.  A  writer  on  literary  topics,  is 
now  placed  on  a  fharp  precipice  between  politics  and  religion  ; 
and  the  public  reward  of  all  his  anxieties,  and  all  his  toils,  confifts 
in  the  mutual  denunciations  of  two  diihontiir.  factions.  Literary 
inveftigation  is  allied  neither  to  politics  nor  religion  ;  it  is  a  fcience 
confecrated  to  the  few  ;  abftracled  from  all  the  factions  on  earth ; 
and  independent  of  popular  difcontents,  and  popular  deluiions. 
Men  01  letters,  of  all  profeffions,  are  alone  privileged  to  repeat  the 
verfes  of  a  philofophic  poet, 

4 Nous  y  fommes 

Contemporains  de  tous  les  homines, 
Et  citoyens  de  tous  les  lieux.'      p.  xx. 

If  we  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  Preface,  it  is  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  fays,  in  a  fubfequent  ef- 
fay  — 

'  It  argues  a  deficiency  of  tafte  to  turn  over  an  elaborate  pre- 
face unread  ;  for  it  is  the  odour  of  the  author's  rofes ;  every  drop 
difrilled  at  an  immenfe  cofiV     p.  77. 

The  firft  effay  is  con  Mifcellanies,' of  which  mode  of  writ- 
ing it  is  a  panegyric,  but  it  is  not  (Mr.  D'llraeli  will  pardon 
us)  very  clofe  or  connected. 

The  fecond  turns  on  the  queftion  (a  queflion,  on  both  fides 
of  w,hich  much  may  be  urged)  whether  the  artift  or  the  man 
of  tafte  is  the  bed  judge  of  his  labours.  In  this  there  are 
many  juft  obfervations  given  in  elegant  language,  though  now 
and  then  too  recherche^  as  in  the  following  paffage  — 

*  The  fever  of  envy  will  diforder  the  finefr.  vifion,  and  the 
chillnefs  of  perfonal  diflike  will  freeze  the  faculties  into  a  fatal 
torpor.'     p.  24. 

Speaking  of  the  partiality  which  an  author  naturally  feels 
for  his  own  manner,  he  has  the  following  apology  for  Gold- 
fmith,  in  which  his  excellencies  are  contralted  to  thofe  of 
•Johnfon,  with  much  feiicity  of  expreflion  — 

'  Goldfmith  might  have  preferred  the  felicity  of  his  own  genius, 
v  hich  like  a  native  ftream  flowed  from  a  natural  fource,  to  the  ela- 
borate powers  of  Johnfon,  which  in  fome  refpecf  may  be  compar- 
ed to  tliofe  artificial  waters  which  throw  their  fparkiing  currents  in 
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the  air,  to  fall  into  marble  bafons.  He  might  have  confidered  that 
he  had  embellifhed  philofophy  with  poetical  elegance,  and  have 
preferred  the  paintings  of  his  defcriptions,  to  the  terle  verification 
and  the  pointed  fentences  of  Johnfon.  He  might  have  been  more 
pleafed  with  the  faithful  reprefentations  of  Englifh  manners  in  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  than  with  the  borrowed  grandeur,  nnd  the 
txotic  fancy  of  the  oriental  Rafielas.  He  might  have  believed, 
what  many  excellent  critics  have  believed,  that  in  this  age  comedy 
requires  more  genius  than  tragedy,  and  with  his  audience  he  might 
have  infinitely  more  efteemed  his  own  original  humour,  than  John- 
ion's  turgid  declamation.  He  might  have  thought  that  with  infe- 
rior literature  he  displayed  fuperior  genius,  and  with  lefs  profundity, 
more  gaiety.  He  might  have  confidered  that  the  facility  and  viva- 
city of  his  pleafing  compofitions  were  preferable  to  that  art,  that 
habitual  pomp,  and  that  oftentatious  eloquence  which  prevail  in 
the  pperofe  labours  of  Johnfon.  No  one  might  be  more  fe-nfible 
,  than  himfelf,  that  he,  according  to  the  happy  expreflion  of  John- 
fon (when  his  rival  was  in  the  grave)  "  tetigit  et  ornavit."  Gold- 
fmith  therefore  without  any  fingular  vanity,  might  have  concluded 
from  his  own  ueafnnings,  that  he  was  not  an  inferior  writer  to 
Johnfon  ;  all  this  not  having  been  confidered,  he  has  come  down 
to  pofterity  as  the  vaineft  and  the  moft  jealous  of  writers  ;  he 
whofe  dif[,ofitions  were  the  moft  inoffenfive,  whofe  benevolence 
was  the  moft  extenfive,  and  whofe  amiablenefs  of  heart  has  been 
concealed  by  its  artleffhefs,  and  palled  over  in  the  farcaims  and 
fneers  of  a  more  eloquent  rival,  and  his  fnbmillive  partizans.' 
f.    30. 

Mr.  D'lfraeli  concludes  with  deciding,  that  the  moft  unfit 
perfon  to  decide  on  a  performance  is  an  artift  himfelf;  and 
that  tafte  will  appreciate  works  better  than  genius.  The 
next, c  on  Style,'  fliows  off  to  advantage  the  writer's  own."  The 
next  tells  us,  what  is  very  true,  '  that  children  read  fables  as 
hi  (lories,  but  the  philofopher  reads  hiftories  as  fables.' 

The  next  contains  fome  fractures  '  on  Diaries  and  Self-bio- 
graphy,' with  a  fingular  inftance  of  vanity  in  Cantenac,  a 
French  writer,  in  drawing  his  own  character. 

*  The  Character  of  Dennis  the  Critic' feems  to  be  written  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fpleen,  from  the  author's  having  been  try- 
ing, as  he  tells  us,  to  get  through  the  works  of  Dennis, 
which  he  found  (nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at)  a  tafk  bevond 
his  patience.  But  of  how  many  works  may  that  be  now  faid, 
which  have  attracted  and  indeed  deferved  the  attention  of 
their  day  ! 

Thenexteffay  contrails  *  Erudition  and  Philofophy,'  in  which 
he  borrows  the  French  word,  an  c  erndit :'  but  it  does  not  har- 
3r1.on.iie  \vell  with  an  Englifh  fentence.     '  A  man  of  e?  udit'ion 
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gives  fnfficiently  the  fenfe  of  un  truefiti  l  Erudition*  (Mr. 
D'Ifraeli  <"ay?)  '  is  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  a  Prideaux,  and  z 
fceptre  in  the  hand  of  a  Gibbon.'  Notwithstanding  this  fe- 
veie  ftricTare,  Prideaux  will  always  be  confulted  where  in- 
formation is  wanted.  But  our  author  is  fond  of  the  lighter 
works,  as  appears  from  the  next,  '  on  Poetical  Opufcula.'  He 
thinks,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  that  the  French  excell  us  in 
elegant  comp.imentary  productions,  and  vers  de  fociclc.  Yet 
though  we  have  not  the  name  of  the  Madrigal,  the  Rondeau, 
and  others  of  that  fpecies,  we  poffefs  numbers  of  elegant 
pieces  which,  under  the  fnnple  title  of  copies  of  verfes,  difplay 
gnat  variety  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expreffion.  Dodlley's  • 
Mifcellanies  alone  would  furnish  a  rich  afibrtment. 

*  On  the  Enlightened  Public,  and  the  Age  of  Ueafon.' — 
'  Of  Licenfcrs  of  the  Prefs.'  — '  On  Reading.' 

The  firft  of  thefe  expofes  fome  romantic  notions  which  mo- 
dern philofophers  have  fallen  into,  of  an  improved  ftate  of 
the  world. — The  fecond  contains  fome  curious  anecdotes  of 
the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  paft  ages.  We  devoutly  wifh, 
we  may  always  have  them  to  feek.  in  paft  ages  only. — The 
third  contains  many  good  practical  rules  for  making  our  read- 
ing turn  to  the  beft  account. 

'  Nor  is  it  always  neceflary,  in  the  purfuits  of  learning,  to  read 
every  book  entire.  Perhaps  this  talk  has  now  become  an  impeffi- 
bility,  notwithftanding  thofe  oftentatiotis  erudits,  who,  by  their 
infinite  and  exaft  quotations,  appear  to  have  read  and  digefied  every 
thing;  readers,  artlefs  and  honeft,  have  conceived  from  fuch  writ- 
ers, an  illufive  idea  of  the  power  and  extenfivenefs  of  the  human 
faculties.  Of  many  books  it  is  fnrficient  to  feiie  the  plan,  and  tc 
examine  fome  of  its  portions.  The  quackery  of  the  learned,  has 
been  often  expofed  ;  and  the  art  of  quoting  fifty  books  in  a  morn- 
ing, is  a  tafli  neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  There  is  a  little  fupple- 
ment  placed  at  the  clofe  of  every  volume,  of  which  few  readers 
conceive  the  utility  ;  but  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  writers  in  Eu- 
rope,  have  been  great  adepts  in  the  art  of  inCrx-reading.  Anin- 
dex  reader  is,  incieed,  more  let  info  the  fecrets  of  an  author,  than 
the  other  who  attends  him  with  all  the  tedious  forms  of  ceremony  ; 
as  thofe  courtiers  who  pay  their  public  devoirs  at  court,  are  lefs 
familiar  with  the  minifter,  than  the  few  who  merely  enter  the 
chamber  of  audience,  and  who  generally  fteal  up  the  back  ftairs, 
and  hold  their  fee  ret  confutations  with  the  mimfter  himfelf.  I,  for 
my  part,  venerate  the,  inventor  of  indexes;  and  I  know  not  to 
whom  to  yield  the  preference,  either  to  Hippocrates,  who  was  the 
firft  great  anatomifer  of  the  human  body,  or  to  that  unknown  la- 
bourer in  literature,  who  firtf  laid  open  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  a 
book. 

It 
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6  It  may  be  unnecefiary  alfo,  to  read  all  the  works  of  an 'author, 
but  only  to  attach  ourfelves  to  thofe  which  have  received  the  ap- 
probation of  pofterity.  By  this  fcheme  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  fineft  compofitions  in  half  the  time  thofe  empicv,  who, 
attempting  to  read  every  thing,  are  often  little  acquainted  with,  and 
even  ignorant  of  the  melt  intereiting  performances.  Thus  of 
Machiavel,  it  may  be  futticient  to  read  his  Prince  and  his  Hiftory 
of  Florence  ;  of  Milton  nearly  all  his  poetry,  little  of  his  profe, 
and  nothing  of  his  hiftory  ;  of  Fielding's  twelve  volumes,  fix  may 
be  fufHcient  ;  and  of  Voltaire's  ninety,  perhaps  thirty  may  fatisfy. 
Of  lord  Chefterfield's  Letters,  the  third  volume  is  the  effential  one, 
and  concentrates  the  whole  fyftem.  A  reader  is  too  often  a  prifoner 
attached  to  the  triumphal  car  of  an  author  of  great  celebrity,  and 
when  he  ventures  not  to  judge  for  himfelf,  conceives,  while  he  is 
reading  the  indifferent  works  of  great  authors,  that  the  languor 
which  he  experiences,  arifes  from  his  own  defective  tafte.  But  the 
belt  writers,  when  they  are  voluminous,  have  a  great  deal  of  me- 
diocrity ;  for  whenever  an  author  attains  to  a  facility  in  compofi- 
tion. the  fuccefs  of  his  preceding  labours,  not  only  Simulate  him 
to  new  performances,  but  prejudice  the  public  in  their  favour; 
and  it  is  often  no  ftiort  period  before  the  public,  or  the  author,  are 
fenfible  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  performances. 

'  On  the  other  fide,  readers  mult  not  imagine  that  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  compofition  depend  on  the  author;  for  there  is  fomething 
which  a  reader  himfelf  muft  bring  to  the  book,  that  the  book  may 
pleafe.  There  is  a  literary  appetite  which  the  author  can  no  more 
impart,  than  the  moft  fkilful  cook  can  give  an  appetency  to  the 
guefts.  When  cardinal  Richelieu  faid  to  Godeau,  that  he  did  not 
•unrferftand  his  verfes,  the  honjft  poet  replied,  that  it  was  not  his 
fault.  It  would  indeed  be  very  unreasonable,  when  a  painter  ex- 
hibits his  pictures  in  public,  to  expecl:  that  he  fliould  provide  fpec- 
tacles  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftiort- fighted.  Every  man  muft  come  pre- 
pared as  well  as  he  can.  Simonides  confefled  himfelf  incapable  of 
deceiving  ftupid  perfons  ;  and  Balzac  remarked  of  the  girls  of  his 
village,  that  they  were  too  filly  to  be  deceived  by  a  man  of  wif. 
Dullnefs  is  impenetrable ;  and  there  are  hours  when  the  iivelieft. 
tafte  lofes  its  fenfibility..  The  temporary  tone  of  the  mind' may  be 
unfavourable  to  tafte  a  work  properly,  and  we  have  had  many  er- 
roneous criticifms  from  great  men,  which  may  often  be  attributed 
to  this  circumftance.  The  mind  communicates  its  infirm  difpofi- 
tions  to  the  book,  and  an  author  has  mot  only  his  own  defects  to 
account  for,  but  alfo  thofe  of  his  reader.  There  is  fomething  in 
compofition,  like  the  game  of  fhuttlecock,  where,  if  the  reader 
does  not  quickly  rebound  the  feathered  cork,  to  the  author,  the 
game  is  deftroyed,  and  the  whole  fpirit  of  the  work  falls  ex- 
tinct. 

*  A  frequent  impediment  in  reading,  is  a  disinclination  in  the 
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mind,  to  fettle  on  the  fubjecl ;  agitated  by  incongruous  and  ditfi- 
milar  ideas,  it  is  with  pain  that  we  admit  thofe  of  the  author.  But; 
it  is  ccr:ain,  that  if  we  once  apply  ourfelves,  with  a  gentle  violence, 
to  the  per u Gil  of  an  intereftjng  work,  the  mind  foon  affimilates  the 
fubjecr  ;  the  difinclination  is  no  more,  and  like  Homer's  chariot 
..ok  we  kindle  as  we  roll.  The  ancient  rabbins,  who  patted 
tin  ir  days  in  their  madraffes  or  fchools,  and  who  certainly  were 
great  readers  of  their  moft  voluminous  Talmud,  advifed  their  young 
ftudents  to  apply  themfelves  to  their  readings,  whether  they  felt  an 
inclination  or  not,  becnufc,  as  they  proceeded,  they  would  find, 
their  difpofuion  reftored,  and  their  curiofity  awakened.  Philofopbyr 
can  eafiiy  account  for  this  fact  ;  it  is  fo  certain,  and  acls  with  iuch, 
power,  that  even  indifferent  works  are  frequently  ii;:i{hed,  merely- 
to  gratiiy  that  curiofity  which  its  early  pages  have  communicated.  ' 
The  ravenous  appetite  of  johnfon  for  reading,  is  expreffed  in  a 
ftror.g  metaphor,  by  Mrs.  Knowles,  who  laid,  "  he  knows  how  to 
T?.d  better  than  any  one;  he  gets  at  the  fubftance  of  a  book  di- 
rectly ;   he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it."     p.  194. 

The  two  next  have  nothing  particularly  finking. 

The  three  following  tend  to  fhow  that  excellence  neither 
depend-,  on  the  influence  of  the  climate,  nor  even  on  peculiar 
abilities,  but  is  chiefly  the  refr.lt  of  induflry  and  favouring 
circumllances.  Much,  no  doubt,  depends  upon  thefe  ;  yet 
we  can  never  fubicribe  to  the  following  fentence — ■ 

'  Every  man  of  common  crganifarion  has  the  power  of  becom- 
ing a  man  of  genius,  if  to  this  be  added  a  folitary  devotion  to  art, 
and  a  vehement  paffion  for  glory.'     p.  254. 

In  a  man  of  common  organifation,  we  fufpect  that  a  foli- 
tary devotion  to  his  art  would  only  produce  a  pedant ;  and  a 
vehement  pajfion  fcr  glory,  a  coxcomb.  Yet  we  think  the  com- 
mon idea,  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  genius  as  there  are 
modes  of  employing  it,  —  a  genius  for  poetry,  another  ge- 
nius for  painting,  another  for  botany,  &c.  —  a  very  erroneous 
one.  Strong  parts  may  probably  be  turned  to  any  one  of  a 
great  variety  of  purfuits,  according  as  circumftapces  give  the 
fir  ft  impulfe,  or  voluntary  application  compels  the  mind  to 
follow  a  particular  direction  •,  but  the  man  who  wants  thofe 
original  powers,  will  be  marked  with  the  ftamp  of  mediocri- 
ty, whatever  he  purfues,  and  whatever  be  his  earneftnefs  to 
excell. 

The  next  points  out  the  track  of  imitation  in  many  c£ 
the  moil  celebrated  writers — • 

4  Our  own  early  writers  have  not  more  originality  than  modern 
genius  may  afpire  to  reach.  To  imitate  2nd  to  rival  the  Italians 
and   the   French   formed   their  devotion.    Chauce^  Gower,  and 
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Gawin   Douglas,  were  all   fpirited    imitators,  and   frequently  only' 
rnafterly  translators.     Spenfer,  the  father  of  fo  many  poets,  is  hini- 
ielf  the  child  of  the  Aufonian  Mufe  ;  in   borrowing  the  fancy  of 
the  Italian   poetry,  he   unhappily  adopted  its  form.      Shakefpeare 
has   liberally  honoured   manv  writers   by  unfparing  imitations;   he 
has  availed  himfelf  of  their  fentiments,  their  ftyle,  and  their  inci- 
dents.    His  Oberon   was  taken  from  a  French   romance,  and  his 
Fairies  are  no  more  his  own  original  invention,   than  the  Sylphs  are 
ef  Pope.     Milton  is  inceffantly  borrowing  from  the  poetry  of  his 
day.   In  the  beautiful  Mafk  of  Comus  he  preferred  all  the  eircum- 
ftances  of  the  work  he  imitated.      The  Paradife  Loft  is  believed  to 
have  been  conceived  from  a  my  fiery,  and  many  of  its  moft  ftrik- 
ing  paflages  are  taken  from  other  poets.     TafTb  opened  for  him  the 
Tartarean  gulph  ;  the  fublime  defcription  of  the    bridge   may  be 
found   in   Sadi,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  T.urkifh  theology  ;  the 
paradife  of  fools  is  a  wild  flower,  transplanted  from  the  wildernefs 
of  Ariofto.     jonlbn   was  the"  fervile  fl-ave' of  his  ancient  mafters ; 
and  the  rich  poetry  of  Gray  is  a  wonderful  tiffue,  woven  on  the 
frames,  and  compofed  with  the  gold  threads  of  others.     To  Cer-j 
vantes  we  owe  Butler^  and   the  united  abilities  of  the  three  great 
wits,  in  their  Martintfs  Scriblerus,  could  find   no  other  mode  of 
conveying  their  powers,    but  by  imitating  at  once,    Don  Quixote 
and  Monfieur  Oufie.     Pope,  like  Boilean,  had  all  the  ancients  and 
moderns  in  his  pay;  the  contributions  he  levied  were  not  the  pill: 
of  a  bandit,  but  the  taxes  of  a  monarch.    Swift  is  much  indebted  for 
the  plans  of  his  two  very  original  performances.     The  Travels-  of 
Gulliver, 'to  the  Voyages  of  Cyrano  de   Bergerac,  to  the  Sun  and 
Moon  ;  a  writer,  who,  without  the  acuteneis  of  Swift,  has  wilder 
flafhes  of  fane  v.      Dr.  Warton  has  observed  many  of  his.  Strokes  in 
bifhop  Godwin's  Man  in  the  Moon,  who,  in  his  turn,  muft  have 
borrowed  his  work  from  Cyrano.     The  Taie  of  a  Tub  is  an  imi- 
tation   of  the  once   popular  allegory    of  the   three    invisible  rings 
which  a  father  bequeathed  his  children,  and  which  were  the  Jewifh, 
Chriftian,  and  Mahommedan  religions  ;  as  this  tale  is  alio  of  the 
hiftory  of  Fontenelle's  Mero  and   Enegue.     (ilerje  and  Geneve). 
Dr.  Feriar's  E'lay  on  the  Imitations  of  Sterne  might  be  confidera- 
bly  augmented  •   the  Englishman  may  be  tracked  in  man;   gbfeure 
paths  ;   in  fuch  neglected  volumes,  as  Le  Moyen  ee  parver.ir,  and. 
the  Ana;  befides   Burton,  and  jVlarUnus  ScribUrus.      Such  are,  the 
writers,  however,  who  imitate,   but  are  inimitable  ! 

{  We  will  now,  quitting  Britain,  make  a  fliort  excuffion  round 
the  reft  of  Europe,  and  vifit  fome  of  our  neighbours,  tftat  we  may 
not  imagine  they  enjoy  a  fuperiority  over  our  own  fellow  citizens. 
Montaigne,  with  honeft  naivete,  compares  his  writings  to  a  thread 
that  binds  the  flowers  of  others  ;  and  that  by  inceffantly  pouring 
the  waters  of  a  few  good  old  authors  into  his  fieve,  fome  drops  foil 
upon  his  paper.     The  good  old  man  elfewhere. acquaints  as  with  a 
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certain  ftratagem  of  his  own  invention,  confifting  of  his  inferring 
whole  fentences  from  the  ancients,  without  acknowledgment,  that 
the  critics  might  blunder,  by  giving  nazardes  to  Seneca  and  Plu- 
tarch, while  they  imagined  hey  tweaked  his  nofe.  Petrarch,  who 
is  not  the  inventor  of  that  tender  poetry  of  whi^h  he  is  the  mode!, 
and  Boccaccio,  called  the  father  of  Italian  novels,  have  alike  profited 
by  a  ftudious  perufal  of  writers,  who  are  now  only  read  by  thofe  who 
have  more  curiofity  than  tafte.  Boiardo  has  imitated  Pulci,  and 
Ariofto,  Boiardo.  The  madnefs  of  Orlando  Furiofo,  though  it; 
wears,  by  its  extravagance,  a  very  original  air,  is  only  imitated  from 
fir  Launcelot  in  the  old  romance  of  Mort  Arthur,  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  Warton  obferves,  it  agrees  in  every  leading  circumftancei 
Taifo  has  imitated  the  Iliad,  and  enriched  his  poem  with  epiiodes 
from  the  Eneid,  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  even  Dame,  wild 
and  original  as  he  appears,  when  he  meets  Virgil  in  the  Inferno^ 
warmly  expretfes  his  gratitude  for  the  many  fine  paffages  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  his  works,  and  on  which  he  fays  he  had  "long 
meditated."  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  are  confidered  to  poflefs  as 
much  originality  as  any  of  the  French  writers;  yet  the  learned 
Menage  calls  MJiere  "  un  grand  et  habile  picoreur,"  and  Boileau 
tells  us,  that  L3  Fontaine  borrowed  his  ftyle  and  matter  from  Ma- 
rot  and  Rabelais,  and  took  his  fubjedls  from  Boccaccio,  Po^gius^ 
and  Ariofto.  Ivor  was  the  eccentric  Rabelais  the  inventor  of  molt 
of  his  burlefque  narratives,  and  he  is  a  very  clofe  imitator  of  Fo- 
lengo,  the  inventor  of  the  macaronic  poetry,  and  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  the  old  Facezie  of  the  Italians.  Indeed  Marot,  Villon,  as 
xvell  as  thofe  we  have  noticed,  profited  by  the  authors,  anterior  to 
the  age  of  Francis  I.  Bruyere  incorporates  whole  paffages  of  Pub- 
lius  Syrus  in  bis  work,  as  the  tranflator  of  the  latter  abundantly 
fhews.  To.  the  Turkiih  Spy  was-  Montefquieu  beholden  for  his 
Perfian  Letters,  and  a  numerous  croud  are  indebted  to  Montef- 
quieu. Corneille  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  Spanifh  literature  ;  and  the 
pure  waters  of  Racine  flowed  from  the  fountains  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.'     p.  31^. 

In  theeffay  lon  the  Influence  of  Women/ Mr.  D'Ifraeli  falls 
into  a  fault  not  uncommon  with  authors,  —  the  fpeakirig  of  the 
fair  (as  they  are  quaintly  called),  and  every  thing  relating  to 
them,  with  a  certain  degree  of  affe&ation.  It  is,  befides,  very 
trite ;  and  the  following  obfervation  is  as  remote  from  decency 
as  it  is  from  argument  — 

*  That  peculiar  animation  which  vivifies  their  lively  perceptions, 
has  been  confidered  as  fomething  fupernatural,  and  we  can  eafily 
conceive  that  the  afflatus  of  prophecy  muff,  ever  have  difplaved  a 
more  touching  illufion  in  the  agitated  and  piclurefque  countenance 
of  a  woman,  than  in  the  more  hard  and  labouring  vifage  of  a  pro- 
phet ;  I  conceive  that  the  Grecian  Pylhia,  the  Roman  Sibyl,  and 
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?he  PythonifTa  of  the  Hebrews,  muft  have  comrmmicsted  a  more 
ce'eftia!  infpiration  with  rhtir  copious  treiTes  luxuriating  on  iheir 
palpitating  bofomr  their  vjv.icious  eyes,  and  their  fnowv  arms,  thaa 
even  a  paffionate  Ifakih,  or  a  weeping  Jeremiah.'     p.  345. 

Nor  is  the  fueceeding  efiay  f  on  the  Alliance  between  Love 
and  Religion,'  free  from  ftrokes  which  (how  much  grofTnefs  of 
imagination  ;  for  what  elfe  could  lead  the  author  to  cenfure 
the  really  beautiful  fentiment  of  Catharine,  the  Romifh  faint, 
when  fhe  exclaimed,  *  how  unhappy  muft  the  damned  be, 
fince  they  are  deprived  of  the  plealure  of  loving  !'  as  if  by 
that  term  floe  meant  to  refer  to  the  fenfual  pleafures  of  a  Ma- 
hometan paradife  ? 

A  comparifon  of c  French  and  Englifh  Poetry'  forms  the  lafl 
effay. 

The  chief  thing  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  has  fludied  in  thefe  effays,  is 
evidently  ftyle.  This  is  brilliant,  fparkling,  and  evinces  aa 
elegant  tafte  for  literary  compofition  ;  but  the  lima  L.bor  is 
too  apparent ;  and  we  are  often  difgufted  by  affefted  words 
and  phrafes,  fuch  as  the  amatorlul  pajjion  —  to  domiciliate  a  fo- 
reign idiom  — the  exility  of  an  objecl. —  cvanefccncies —  to  varle- 
gate  with  variety  —  orgafm  —  to  feajl  the  appetency  of  the  mind 
—  to  employ  an  ornament  artlflly  —  vje  fcarce  glance  at  the  glit- 
tering of  a  ftar^  but  tve  gaze  with  delight  on  the  corufcallons  of 
Si  meteor. — Sometimes,  where  his  expreffions  are  more  hap- 
pily chofen,  although  they  do  not  poflefs  the  charm  of  fiinpli- 
city,  yet  they  are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  beauty; 
as,  thefe  ivr Iters  folic it  the  ear  by  a  numerous  profe.  and  expand 
their  ideas  on  a  glittering  furface. 

1  It  is  the  pleafing  hbour  of  genius  to  amplify  into  vaftnefs,  to 
colour  into  beauty,  and  to  arrange  the  objects  which  occupy  his 
meditations,  with  a  fecret  artifice  of  difpofition.'     p.  61. 

Of  the  obfervations  themfelves,  enough  has  been  quoted,  to 
give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  depth  or  originality  to  which 
they  may  lay  claim. 


Difcourfes   on   the   Providence   and  Government   of  God.     By 
Newcome  Capfe.      duo.     45.     Boards.     Johnfon.      1 795- 

VX/E  have  received  much  pleafure  from  the  perufal  of  thefe 
difcourfes.     The  author  entertains  a  juft^  and  ferious 
fenfe  of  the  attributes  of  God,  which  he  explains  in  an  inter 
efting  manner.     At  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  an  analyfis 
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of  the  contents,  from  which  our  readers  may  fee  what  is  to  1>£ 
expected  in  the  perufal  of  them. 

'DISCOURSE     I. 

*  The  ordinary  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  events  of  life  proceed 
from  God  —  Important  practical  nfes  of  this  belief — The  doctrine 
contained  in  the  text,  ("  Who  is  he  that  faith,  and  it  cometh  to 
pafc.  when  the  Lord  conimandcth  it  not?")  may  be  underftood  ei- 
ther  as  relating  to  all  the  operations  of  God,  or,  in  a  more  limited 
acceptation,  as  relating  to  extraordinary  infhinces  of  his  interpofi- 
tion  —  State  of  the  prophet's  mind  in  reflecting  on  the  calamities  of 
his  country  —  The   advantage  of  faith  founded  on  juit  principles 

—  Confolations  to   be  derived  from  it  —  View  of  the  doctrine  as 
deducible  from  the  text  — 

4  i.  In  its  more  limited, 

'  2.  .In  its  univerfal  acceptation. 

'DISCOURSE  II. 

*  x.  To  foreknow  and  to  foretell  futurities  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteriltic  of  divinity  — -  Of  the  knowledge  requifite  in  order  to  pro- 
phecy—  Such  perfection  of  knowledge  only  in  God. 

''2.  Every  prophet  as  fuch  is  entitled  to  refpect,  and  every  reli- 
.  gion  fupported  by  prophecy  is  divine. 

'  No  reafonablenefs,  or  excellence  of  any  doctrine,  a  cdnclufive 
argument  of  divine  infpiration,  if  not  fupported  by  miracles  per- 
formed, or  prophecies  fulfilled  —  Peculiarity  in  the  circumftances  of 
the  Jewifli  prophets  —  Wifdom  of  that  peculiarity  - — No  credit  to 
be  derived  from  it  by  pretenders  to  prophecy,  under  any  other  dif- 
peniation  —  Ample  proof  of  the  truth,  of  chriltianity,  both  from 
miracles  and  prophecy  —  No  doctrine,  therefore,  or  inftitution,  de- 
ferving  of  credit,  but  fo  far  as  they  concur  with  the  gofpel  of  Chrift 
■ — Our  obligations  to  obey  its  injunctions  —  Admonitions  io  to  cf» 

—  Its  importance  in  life,  and  in  death. 

'DISCOURSE  III. 

j 

'  General  defign  of  the  enfuing  difcourfes  — 

*  I.  To'  give  fome  idea  of  the  government  of  God  with  refpect 
both  to  its  nature  and  its  extent. 

HHb-Ttrftate  fome  of  the  reafens  by  which  this  doctrine  is  fup- 
ported. 

'  III.  To  inquire  what  influence  it  ought  to  have  upon  our  tem- 
per and  our  conduct. 

*  What  is  meant  by. the  providence  of  God  —  What  that  doc- 
trine affirms,  and  what  it  denies  —  That  this  government  of  God 
extends  to  all  —  To  animate,  inanimate,  fenfible,  intelligent  and 
moral  beings —t.  In  what  manner  it  extends  to  them.'     p.  ix. 

The  firft  general  head  affords  matter  for  part  of  the  third, 

for 
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for  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  difcourfes.  The  o.b- 
fervations  on  the  fecond  general  head  are  contained  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  difcourfes.  The  remaining  dif- 
courfes are  dedicated  to  the  third  general  head ;  and  many 
practical  leffons  are  given  with  gTeat  earneftnefs.  The  iaft 
difcourfe  deferves  general  attention  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
there  feems  to  be  no  medium,  and  perfons  are  apt  to  run  into 
the  extremes  of  either  fanaticifm  or  indifference. 

1  If  without  God  nothing  comes  to  pafs,  molt  important  to  main- 
tain and  cultivate  the  fpirit  of  devotion. 

'  What  is  meant  by  the  fpirit  of  devotion. 

*  The  intereftincr  point  of  view  in  which  the  truly  devout  fee  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature  —  Effects  upon  fuch  a  mind  of  pro- 
fperity  or  adverfity  —  Of  the  kindnefs  of  others  —  Happinefs  of 
fuch  a  temper  —  Its  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  univerfal 
empire  —  Suitablenefs  and  propriety  of  it  —  Worldlinefs  and  difH- 
pation  enemies  to  its  growth  —  Deduction  thence  —  The  fpirit  of 
devotion  needs  to  be  tended  and  cultivated  —  Youth  the  belt  ka{oa 
for  the  acquifition  of  it —  Exhortation  to  the  young  —  Danger  from 
the  prejudices,,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  the  world  —  What  would, 
in  time,  be  the  effect  of  thefe,  even  where  contrary  habits  are  form* 
ed —  Miferable  ftate  of  indevout  old  age  —  Pleafures  of  true  devo- 
tion.'    p.  xix. 

This  mode  of  analyfing  difcourfes  will  be  ufeful  in  all  fa- 
milies which  retain  the  excellent  cuftom  of  devoting  fome  part 
of  the  Sunday  to  domeftic  inftru&ion.     From,  want  of  inter- 
efting  the  judgment,  the  reading  of  the  fermon  is  confidered 
as  an  opus  operatum;    and  no  inquiry  is  made  whether   any 
knowledge  has  been  derived  to  the  hearers  from  the  perform* 
ance  of  this  office.     We  fhould  recommend,  therefore,  to  the 
father  of  the  family  to  read  over  two  or  three  times  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  difcourfe,  fo  as  to  underftand  it  thoroughly  by 
himfelf:  he  fhould  read  it  then  to  the  family,  and  fuggeft  fome 
ufeful  hints  from  himfelf;  and  in  the  ccurfe  of  reading  he 
might  point  out  where  the  refpective  parts  of  the  analyfis  come 
in.     At  the  com  lufion  of  the  difcourfe  he  might  read  the  ana- 
lyfis again,  which  would  now  afford  fome  ufeful  matter  of  in- 
quiry :  and  if  he  conducts  this  part  of  his  office  with  temper 
and  ferioufnefs,  he  will  not  only  perceive  whether  his  hearers 
have  underftood  him  or  not,  but  may  put  them  in  the  way  of 
deriving  confiderable  advantage  from  fuch  an  exercife.     The 
difcourfe  fhould  then  be  left  in  the  kitchen  for  the  enfuing 
week,  that  any  of  the  fervants  at  their  leifure  might  review 
their  laft  Sunday's  meditations.     Thefe   fermons,    thus  read 
twice  over  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  will  excite  matter  for 
.  the  beft  reflections  in  the  family :  and  if  the  younger  ciergy 
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would  read  them  over  in  the  fame  manner,  compare  the  arta>» 
lyfis  with  the  difcourfe,  confide  the  general  contents  to  me- 
mory, and  after  a  fuflicient  time  make  them  the  fubjecl:  of  a 
Sunday's  difcourfe,  and  pen  down  their  own  thoughts,  they 
would  find  the  benefit  in  the  greater  intereft  which  their  hear- 
ers would,  take  in  fuch  compoiitions. 


Letters  written  during  ajhort  Rc/idencc  in  Spain  and  Portugal \ 
by  Robert  Southey.  With  fome  Account  of  Spanijh  and  Por- 
tuguese Poetry.     Svo-     Js.     Boards.     Robinfons.      1 797- 

TVyTR.  Southey,  already  known  to  the  literary  world  by  the 
■*■*■*■  early  brilliancy  of  his  poetic  genius,  in  this  volume  ap- 
pears before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  tourifl,  not  how- 
ever quitting  entirely  that  of  a  poet,  fince  his  letters  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  many  tranflations  from  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe,  and  prefaced  by  a  pleafing  copy  of  verfes,  entitled 
Retrofpective  Mufings.  Mr.  Southey  landed  at  Corunna,  and' 
travelled  through  the  wild  fcenery  of  Gallicia  and  Leon  to- 
the  plains  of  Madrid,  where  he  ftayed  a  few  days ;  from 
thence  he  proceeded  through  Truxillo,  Merida,  Badajos,  &c. 
to  Lifbon.  His  manner  of  writing  is  lively  and  entertaining  r 
and  though  the  volume  before  us  muft  yield,  in  point  of  infor- 
mation, to  the  fuller  accounts  given  us  of  thefe  countries  by 
travellers  who  have  refided  in  them  longer  and  feen  more  ;  is 
bears  every  where  the  marks  of  a  fenfible  and  acute  mind., 
alive  to  the  bed  interefts  of  mankind  ;  and  the  author's  tafte 
and  love  of  literature  have  given  it  a  variety  not  always  found 
in  works  of  this  nature.  A  good  part  of  our  author's  time 
was  neceflarily  fpent  in  inns,  the  dirt  and  difagreeablenefs  of 
which  are  the  object  of  much  lively  fatire.  Indeed  the  mafs- 
of  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  feem  to  be  ftill  plunged  in 
the  mod  deplorable  ignorance,  and  far  from  enjoying  the  com- 
mon comforts  of  civilifed  life.  No  innovation  is  their  motto. 
As  a  fpecimen  — 

'  We  proceeded  two  leagues  further  to  Gritem,  over  a  country 
of  rocks,  mountains,  and  fwamps.  The  Yenta  there  exceeded  alt 
mv  conceptions  of  poflible  wretchednefs.  The  kitchen  had  no  light 
but  what  came  through  the  apertures  of  the  roof  or  the  adjoining 
liable. "  A  wood  fire  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  fmoke  found  its 
way  out-how  it  could,  of  courfe  the  rafters  and  walls  were  covered' 
with  foot.  The  furniture  confided  of  two  benches  and  a  bed,  I 
forbear  to  fay  how  clean.  The  inhabitants  of  the  liable  were  a  mule 
and  a  cow  ;  of  the  kitchen,  a  miferable  meagre  cat,  a  woman,  and' 
two  pigs,  who  were  as  familiar  as  a  young  lady's  lap  dog.  I  never 
iaw  a  human  being  disfigured  by  fuch  filth  and  fqualidnefs  as  the 
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Womah ;  but  (he  was  anxious  to  accommodate  us,  and  we  were 
pleafed  by  her  attempt  to  pleafe  us.  We  had  brought  an  undreft 
rump  of  beef  from  Coruna,  and  fried  fome  flakes  ourfelves ;  and 
as  you  may  fuppofe,  after  having  travelled  twenty  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  almoft  breakfaftlefs,  we  found  the  dinner 
excellent.  I  even  begin  to  like  the  wine,  fo  foon  does  habit  recon- 
cile us  to  any  thing.  Florida  Blanca  has  eretfled  a  very  good  houfe 
at  this  place,  de(igned  for  a  pofada,  but  nobody  will  tenant  it !  The 
people  here  live  in  the  fame  ftye  with  their  fwine,  and  feem  to  have 
learnt  their  obftinacy  as  well  as  their  filth.'     p.  36. 

The  inconveniences  travellers  are  expofed  to  when  the  king 
of  Spain  takes  it  into  his  head  to  travel,  are  thus  defcribed — ■ 

*  We  entered  upon  the  new  road  before  we  reached  the  village 
of  Labajos.  Here  we  have  received  the  pleafant  intelligence  that 
the  royal  family  are  going  to  Seville,  and  that  the  Portugueze  court 
are  to  meet  them  on  the  frontiers. 

*  You  will  wonder  what  difference  their  movements  can  poffibly 
make  to  us  ;  for  in  England,  if.  his  majefty  pafTes  you  on  the  road, 
you  fay — "There  goes  the  king,"  and  there's  an  end  of  it;  but 
here,  when  the  court  think  proper  to  move,  all  carriages,  carts, 
mules,  horfes  and  afles  are  immediately  embargoed.  Thank  God, 
in  an  Englishman's  dictionary  you  can  find  no  explanation  of  that 
word. 

*  Know  then,  that  during  this  embargo,  all  conveyances  may  be 
feized  for  the  king's  ufe,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  price  is  below  the 
common  charge  ;  and  if  any  of  the  king's  court,  or  the  king's 
cooks,  or  the  king's  fcullions,  want  a  carriage,  and  were  to  find  us 
upon  the  road,  they  might  take  our's  and  leave  us  with  our  baggage 
in  the  high  way  ;  ac  a  time  when  we  could  procure  no  vehicle,  no 
beaifs,  no  houfe  room,  and  even  no  food  ;  for  the  multitudes  that 
follow  the  king  fill  all  the  houfes  and  devour  all  the  provisions.' 
P.  101. 

Again  — 

1  The  king  fet  off  on  Monday  laft  ;  his  retinue  on  this  journey 
confifts  of  feven  thoufand  perfons  !  and  fo  vain  is  his  Moll  Catho- 
lic majefty  of  this  parade,  that  he  has  actually  had  a  lift  of  his  at- 
tendants printed  on  a  paper  larger  than  any  map  or  chart  you  ever 
faw,  and  given  to  all  the  grandees  in  favour.  We  were  in  hopes 
of  fecuring  a  carriage  through  the  marquis  Yrandas's  intereft.  This 
nobleman  during  the  war  was  in  difgrace,  but  when  pacific  princi- 
ples gained  the  afcendancy  at  court,  he  was  recalled  from  a  kind  of 
banifhment  at  his  country  feat,  and  fent  to  negotiate  the  peace, 
which  was  afterwards  .concluded  by  Yriarte,  a  brother  of  the  poet, 
fince  dead.  The  intelligence  he  gives  us  is  very  unfavourable  to 
jnen  who  are  in  halle.    The  court  will  not  be  lefs  than  fifteen  days 
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on  the  road  with  us  ;  no  intercit  can  fecure  u?  a  carriage :  and  if 
we  can  ge;  one  to  let  out,  it  will  probably  be  taken  from  us  on  the 
way  by  ibme  of  their  retinue  ;  and  there  is  no  accommodation  at 
the  pofadas,  for,  independant  of  the  common  attendants,  fix  hun- 
dred people  of  rank  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air  the  firfl;  night ; 
nor  can  we  go  a  different  road  without  doubling  the  difta.nce  ;  for 
were  we  to  attempt  to  enter  Portugal  by  Ciudad  Rodorigo,  and  the 
province  of  Tras  os  Montes,  if  the  rains  which  are  daily  expected 
lhould  overtake  us,  the  mountain  torrents  would  be  unpayable. 

1  His  majefty's  title  to  the  crown  of  Corfica  has  been  virtually 
acknowledged  here  in  a  lingular  manner.  A  Corfican,  in  Ibme  .tri- 
fling quarrel  concerning  a  plate  at  dinner,  ttabbed  a  man  on  Sundav 
laft,  and  took  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador.  Thefe 
things  are  common  here  :  T  never  paffed  through  a  village  without 
feeing  three  or  four  monumental  croffes  in  it  ;  and  ns  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  that  a  banditti  would  attack  in  an  inhabited  place,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  thefe  monuments  are  for  men  who  have  been 
ftabbed  in  ibme  private  quarrel.  Their  long  knives  are  very  con- 
venient. Detection  is  eafily  avoided  in  this  country,  and  confidence 
foon  quieted  by  the  lullaby  of  abfolution  ! 

*  The  old  palace  of  Buen  Retiro  is  converted  into  a  royal  por- 
celain manufactory  ;  the  prices  are  extravagantly  high,  but  they 
have  arrived  to  great  excellence  in  the  manufacture.  The  falfe 
tafte  of  the  people  is  difplayed  in  all  the  vafes  I  favv  there,  which, 
though  made  from  Roman  models,  are  all  terminated  by  porcelain 
flowers  !  In  the  gardens  of  his  majefiy,  who  is  a  great  fportfman, 
occasionally  fhoots,  and  high  fcaffblds  are  erected  in  different  parts 
for  his  markers  to  ftand  upon  :  here  alfo  he  amufes  himfelf  with  a 
royal  recreation  fimilar  to  what  boys  call  Bandy  in  England;  he  is 
faid  to  play  very  well,  but  as  this  auguft  peribnage  is  ambitious  of 
fame,  he  is  apt  to  be  very  angry  if  he  is  beaten.  Did  you  ever  fee 
two  boys  try  which  could  oring  the  other  on  his  knees  by  bending 
his  fingers  back?  The  king  of  Spain  is  very  fond  of  this  amufe- 
ment,  for  he  is  remarkably  ftrong  :  a  little  time  ago  there  was  a 
Frenchman  in  great  favour  with  him,  becaufe  he  had  ftreneth  enough 
to  equal  his  majefty  in  all  thefe  fports,  and  fenfe  enough  to  yield  to 
him.  One  day  when  they  were  thus  employing  themfelves,  the 
king  fancied  his  antagonifl  did  not  exert  all  his  force  ;  and  as  his 
pride  was  hurt,  infifted  upon  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  French- 
man was  obliged  to  be  in  earneft,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  kino;  immediately  ftruck  him  in  the  face.'     p.  116. 

Again  — 

1  The   wild  boars  who  inhabit  this  foreff,  and  the  tame  ftvine 
who  are  admitted  there  to  board  and  lodging,  have  not  injured  it: 
even  the  monks  appear  to  refpedt  its  age  and  beauty,  and  fatisfied 
with  regularly  ftripping  the  bark,  fuller  th«  old  trees- to  remain  ve- 
nerably 
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nerably  picturefque.  But  we  are  now  following  the  court  clofely, 
and  never  did  I  witnefs  a  more  melancholy  fcene  of  devaluation  ! 
his  Moft  Catholic  majefty  tn  vels  like  the  king  of  the  gypfies  :  his 
retinue  {trip  the  country,  without  paying  for  any  thing,  deep  in  the 
woods,  and  burn  down  the  trees.  We  found  many  of  them  yet 
burning:  tl~e  hollow  of  a  fine  old  cork.-tree  ferved  as  a  fire-place. 
The  neighbouring  trees  were  deftroyed  .for  fuel,  and  were  a  brink 
wind  even  now  to  fpring  up,  the  foreft  might  be  in  flames.  Mules, 
and  horfes,  and  afles  lie  dead  along  the  road,  and  though  they  do  not 
cry  aloud  in  our  ears  a°;ainfl  the  barbarity  of  thus  deftroyirig  them 
by  exceffive  fatigue,  yet  they  adclrefs  themfelves  ftrongly  to  another 
fenfe.  The  king  is  fond  of  inferiptions.  Not  a  ditch  along  the 
road  has  been  bridged  without  an  infeription  beginning,  "  Reinando 
Carlos  IP~*"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  placard  upon 
one  of  the  mutilated  old  trees.  His  majefty 's  travelling  exploits  would 
have  furnifhed  an  excellent  infeription  for  fuch  a  monument  of  his 
journey.'     i>.  201. 

The  following  dialogue  affords  a  curious  fpecimen  at  once 
of  the  poetry  and  theology  of  the  Spaniards  — 

'DIALOGUE 
1  Bctv/een  an  Athenian  Philofopher,  and  a  Chriftian  Theologian. 

1  Phil.  In  truth,  good  fir  !   I  am  furprifed 
At  what  you  fay  to  me ; 
We  never  heard  at  Athens  of 

Your  univerfity. 
.1  am  a  ftudent  as  you  know 
Of  the  Athenian  fchools, 
Attentive  to  their  doftrines,  and 

Obedient  to  their  rules. 
Our  ftudies  there  are  numerous, 
Our  knowledge  is  not  fmall, 
And  yet  of  your  theology 
We  never  heard  at  all. 

*  Theol.  Your  Athens  is  a  place  renown'd 
For  philofophic  knowledge, 
But  no  fuch  heathen  lore  as  that 
Is  frudied  in  our  college. 

UP 

Your  colleges  are  all  profane, 

Our  college  is  divine, 
To  fpeak  to  men  is  taught  in  yours, 

To  fpeak  to  God  in  mine. 

'  Thll.  Some  very  great  profefTor  then 
Of  languages  you  boaft? 

D  d  3  *   Theol. 
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'  Tkeol.  The  greateft  teacher  in  the  world, 
By  name  The  Holy  Ghoft. 

<  Phil.  Pray  has  he  many  pupils  there  ? 

*  Theol.        Twelve  fcholars  apt  and  good ; 

So  learned  —  that  by  all  the  world 
Each  one  is  underftood. 

*  Phil.  And  is  the  courfe  of  fhidy  long? 

*  Theol.         So  littde  is  there  in  it, 

That  tho'  they  every  language  fpeak 
They  learnt  them  in  a  minute. 

*  Phil.  Pray  are  your  college  commons  good  ? 

How  is  it  that  you  dine  ? 

*  Theol.  No  fare  on  earth  can  equal  it, 

We  have  fuch  bread  and  wine  ! 
Could  you  but  tafte  this  wondrous  fare, 

You'd  credit  all  I  told  ye, 
Your  wine  would  tafte  like  vinegar, 

And  all  your  bread  feem  mouldy. 

*  Phil.  Our  commons  muit  be  better  then, 

If  I  have  not  miftook. 

*  Theol.  Your  viands  may  be  cofily,  but 

The  devil  is  your  cook. 

*  Phil.  Who  governs  your  fraternity, 

The  mafter  or  the  rector  ? 

*  Theol.  The  one  is  chief,  the  other  is 

Our  head  and  our  infpeclor ; 
The  mafler  is  omnipotent. 

'  Phil.       Since  he  is  of  fuch  fame, 
I  pray  \  ou  now  his  title  tell. 

«  Theol.        Don  Chrifi:  of  the  Crofs  is  his  name. 

*  Phil.  Don  Chrifi:  of  the  Crofs !  the  name  to  me 

Was  hitherto  unknown. 
Pray  was  Don  Chrifi  a  gentleman  ? 

*  Theol.         God  Almighty's  only  fon. 

*  Phil.  You  fay  the  rector  is  your  head, 

Pray  what  may  his  name  be  ? 

«  Theol.  Doctor  Saint  Peter. 


*  Phil.  Is  he  one 

Of  noble  family  ? 
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*  Theol.  He  was  a  fifherman  whom  God 
I  Has  called  to  this  high  ftate ; 

But  time  it  is  on  all  thefe  things 

That  you  fhould  contemplate. 
And  when  upon  the  matter  well 
You  (hall  have  contemplated, 
Then  to  the  college  come  with  me 
And  be  matriculated.'      p.  215. 

Among  other  literary  curiofities,  we  meet  with  a  Portu- 
guefe  epic  poem,  which  Mr.  Soathey  has  analyfed,  written 
on  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Second  of  England  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  and  his  confequent  converficn  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  This  poem,  of  which  an  Englifh  king  is 
the  hero,  has  probably  never  been  heard  of  before  by  any  Eng- 
lifhman.  Lopez  de  Vega  is  well  known  byname  in  this  coun- 
try ;  our  author  gives  a  detailed  account,  with  extracts,  of  his 
Angelica,  an  epic  poem,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  rival 
Ariofto,  but  with  little  fuccefs.     Mr.  Southey  adds  — 

*  I  have  looked  into  his  Dragontea,  but  found  no  inducement  to 
fee  fir  Francis  Drake  butchered  with  fuch  clumfy  barbarity.  I  be- 
gan his  Arcadia,  but  though  my  perfeverance  has  fubdued  the  fo- 
lios of  Parthenifla,  Caffnndra,  and  Cleopatra,  and  even  toiled  through 
the  prolix  ftupidity  of  Clelia,  I  was  not  able  to  perfevere  through 
the  little  volume  of  Lope  de  Vega's  paftoral  profe. 

1  In  his  fmaller  pieces,  however,  he  is  generallv  tolerable  and 
fometimes  excellent.  When  he  had  found  a  good  thought  for  a 
fonnet,  the  nature  of  that  compofition  prevented  him  from  fpoiling 
k.  Though  his  Pegafus  could  not  accomplish  a  long  journey,  he 
carried  his  mafter  eafily  enough  on  an  evening  ride.'     p.  166. 

The  prefent  reign,  it  feems,  in  Portugal,  produced  two  epic 
poems.  An  extract  from  one  of  them,  the  Cqrgmura,  has 
great  ftrength  ;  but  on  the  whole,  literature  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
both  countries  ;  and  of  their  morality  the  following  (lory  may 
ferve  to  give  an  idea  — 

'  An  Englifh  ivine-merchant  in  this  country,  whofe  cellars  were 
under  the  chapel  of  a  nunnery,  difcovered  that  fome  perfon  was  in 
the  habit  of  entering  them  by  night,  and  accordingly  changed  the 
lock.  On  the  next  day  he  received  a  note  to  this  purport,  "  If 
you  fufiain  any  lofs  in  your  cellar,  you  fhall  be  amply  recompenf- 
ed  ;  but  replace  the  old  lock,  or  be  allured  you  will  repent  it."  He 
undcrftood  the  note,  and  followed  the  advice.  1  The  roof  of  the 
cellar  was  formed  only  of  planks  laid  over  the  beams,  and  one  of 
thefe  was  loofe.'      p.  503. 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  be  difpofed  to  thank  Mr.  Southey 
iox  the  entertainment  he  has  given  them:  to  which  fentiment 
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we  with  pleafure  accede  ;  obferving,  however,  that  the  book 
might  have  been  comprcfied,  and  that  the  poem  quoted  fronv 
poor  Quarks  is  quite  a  hors-d'oeuvre. 


A  Complete  Sy/tcm  of  Pleading:  comprehending  the  mojl  ap' 
proved  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Practice  ;  chiefly  conji/ling 
of  juch  as  have  never  before  been  printed:  with  an  Index  to 
the  principal  Work,  incorporating  and  making  it  a  Continua- 
tion of  Tow  »Jh  end's  and  Cornwall's  Tables,  to  the  prefent 
Time;  as  well  as  tin  Index  of  Reference  to  all  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Entries  extant.  By  John  JVeniworth,  Efq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrijler  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  containing  Abate- 
ment, —  Account, —  AJfampfit.  —  Vol.  II.  containing  Ajfump* 
Jit  Special.     8vo.     il.  4s.    Boards.     Robinfons.     1797* 

*HpHE  technical  formality  and  the  prolixity  of  fpecial  plead- 
■*■  ing  have  occafioned  no  fmall  degree  of  ridicule  and  re- 
proach to  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
a  client's  colts  are  too  often  fwelled  by  the  expenle  of  volu- 
minous declarations, pleas,  demurrers,  &c.  and  that  even  Juftice 
herfelf  has  fometimes  been  entrapped  in  the  legal  cobwebs  fa- 
bricated under  her  aufpices.  Still,  however,  fpecial  pleading 
is  entitled  to  fcientifical  rank  :  —  a  great  luminary  (the  late  fir 
William  Jones)  has  juftly  pronounced  its  rules  to  be  founded 
on  the  molt  txquifite  logic  ;  and  thofe  rules,  when  applied  by 
a  fagacious  pleader,  for  the  fair  purpofes  of  legal  precifion, 
have  the  unqueftionable  utility  of  difentangling  multiplied 
facts,  of  difcriminating  their  variety,  and  of  reducing  the 
chaotic  mafs  of  a  complicated  caufe,  to  fimple  and  perceptible 
grounds  of  litigation. 

Thefe  are  obvious  juridical  advantages  :  but  if  they  were  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  labours  of  the  fpecial  pleader,  it 
would  yet  be  of  confiderable  importance  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profeffion,  to  be  aco^ainted  with  the  forms 
and  principles  of  an  art  fo  practically  and  intimately  blended 
with  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  juftice. 

To  this  purpofe  the  prefent  compilation  is  directed:  and 
JVIr.  "Wentworth  thus  unfolds  the  plan  of  his  work,  in  a  fhort 
a'idrefs  l  to  the  profeffion' — 

*  I  am  now  able  to  prefent  to  the  profeffion  the  firft  volume  of 
mv  Syftem  of  Pleading  in  octavo,  which,  purfuing  my  favourite 
plan,  contains  Abatement,  Account,  and  part  of  AlTumpGt;  toge- 
ther with  the  particular  analyfis  of  the  pleas  in  abatement  and  of 
the  action  of  account,  as  I  intend  at  the  end  of  every  complete 
head  or  heads,  when  completed  in  each  fuccecding  volume.  Thefe 
I  name  the  heads,  or  leading  titles ;  for  the  heads  of  proceedings  by 
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and  againft  attorneys,  &c.  are  fubdivifions  arifing  out  of  the  gene- 
ral heads. 

'  The  next  head  in  the  plan,  namely,  Annuity,  may  feem  to  be 
an  exception  ;  but  this  head,  by  reference  to  the  index,  will  be  ob- 
ferved  to  be  poftponed  to  the  pleadings  under  the  head  Writ  of  An- 
nuity —  Proceedings  in,  in  order  to  connect  the  old  proceedings, 
fuch  as  writ  of  annuity,  writ  of  right,  &c. :  yet  Annuity  will  pre- 
ferve  its  former  place  if  it  follows  perfonal  and  mixed  actions,  and 
immediately  precede  writs  of  right,  &c.  which  are  real  actions, 
without  injury  to  the  analyfis. 

*  In  the  pleas  of  abatement,  confidering  it  a  very  important 
plea,  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  utmoft  variety,  notwith- 
standing I  know  there  are  many  in  the  books  ;  I  mean  the  Ancient 
Entries  chiefly ;  for  I  have  not  found  fo  many  in  books  of  prece- 
dents of  later  date.  And  if  the  finifhed  pleader  and  experienced 
profclfor  fhould  think  the  forms  too  fimilar  or  multifarious,  frill, 
by  narrowly  inipecting  them,  differences  will  be  difcovered  in  each 
both  ufeful  and  inftructive  to  the  unexperienced  practitioner. 
Keeping  in  view  the  practical  ufe  of  my  work,  I  have  promifed 
and  do  mean  to  give  the  greateft  pofhble  variety  of  precedents  and 
forms  in  pleadings. 

'  In  Account  I  have  given  few  forms  of  pleadings,  neceflaiily 
from  the  difufe  of  this  (though  a  moft  beneficial)  action  :  there 
are,  however,  more  in  the  prefent  volume  than  in  any  other 
book  extant,  with  complete  references  to  all  the  Modern  and  An- 
cient Entries. 

'  But  on  the  more  important  action  of  AfTumpfit,  in  everv  day's 
conftant  ufe,  I  have  bellowed  more  pains  at  leail  than  anv  other 
gentleman  in  practice  in  the  profeffion  has  leifure  to  do.  And  I 
wifh  it  to  be  confidered,  that  without  attending  to  the  diftinctions 
between  AfTumpfit  general  and  fpecial,  I  have  adopted  a  mode 
which  I  think  the  moft  ufeful ;  that  is,  throughout  this  action  I 
have  ckuTed  fuch  as  I  think  bear  a  relation  to  each  other :  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  fecond  volume,  in  AfTumpfit — Special  Contracts,  re- 
flecting real  property,  by  and  againft  landlord  and  tenant,  I  have 
taken  care  to  give  the  precedents  immediately  afterwards  on  con- 
tracts relating  to  perfonal  property,  namely,  the  fale,  afiignmenr, 
demife,  &c.  of  lands,  houfes,  &c.  becaufe  they  have  relation  to 
each  other  ;  and  fo  in  like  manner  on  contracts,  relating  to  fale, 
&c.  carriage  and  conveyance  of  goods,  &c.  I  have  given  thofe 
againft  carriers  by  land  and  water,  &c.  &c.  as  they  refpect  the 
doctrine  of  bailments,  &c. ;  an  arrangement  which  I  have  fhidi- 
oufly  adopted,  that  the  ftudent  and  pleader  may  with  his  eye  im- 
mediately catch  the  fubject  and  form  together.  In  the  alphabeti- 
cal manner  in  which  the  majority  of  pleaders  arrange  their  plead- 
ings, I  have  feldom  feen  this  analytical  order  relating  to  the  fub- 
ject, 

'  This 
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*  This  order,  however,  may  not  feem  to  be  obferved  in  the  di- 
vision preceding,  viz.  Aflumpfit  General  :  but  I  have  adopted  what 
I  cannot  help  thinking  a  more  truly  nfeful  mode  there.  For  in- 
ftance, in  actions  by  and  againft  particular  per.ons,  the  mod  gene- 
ral fubdivifion  of  that  divifion  on  the  right  page  of  the  fheet, 
I  have  conftantly  led  the  eye  at  the  top  to  the  fubject-matter  or  ti- 
tle (if  I  may  call  it  fo)  of  the  prt cedent. 

'  The  reafon  why  I  have  not  critically  diftinguifhed  the  prece- 
dents in  Indebitatus  Aflumpfit  from  Aflumpfit  Special,  is,  becaufe  I 
do  not  think  it  fo  well  defined  or  determined  in  the  books  ;  but 
chiefly,  becaufe  I  think  my  method  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  for 
the  profeffor  and  the  Undent.  I  will  give  one  inftance  :  in  my 
work,  under  this  head,  it  is  folemnly  determined  that  affumpfit  will 
not  lie  for  a  legacy,  which  if  it  did,  would  be  indebitatus  aflump- 
fit ;  but  aflumpfit  fpecial  will  lie  on  the  promife  by  the  executor; 
and  yet  the  precedents  are  in  the  fame  form.  I  have  given  two 
forms  with  the  leading  cafes,  and  referred  to  the  very  able  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  juftice  Builer  and  my  lord  Kenyon.  The  profeffion 
will  befl  judge  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  them. 

'  I  have,  however,  violated  the  method  in  one  inftance,  name- 
ly, Policies  of  Affurance,  which  are  contracts  of  indemnity,  and 
would  more  naturally  fall  under  that  fubdivifion  ;  but,  never  de- 
parting from  real  utility  for  a  faftidious  adherence  to  ftrictnefs  of 
method,  I  have  purpofely  clafled  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory 
notes,  and  policies  of  affurance,  relating  to  trade,  together  under 
Affumpfit  General ;  and  in  one  inftance,  for  this  reafon  only,  have 
given  one  precedent  of  a  policy  of  affurance  againft  fire,  though  it 
is  in  Covenant,  and  ought  to  come  under  that' head;  yet  in  the  in- 
dex the  fame  precedent  is  to  be  found  under  its  proper  head  Cove- 
nant—on Policies  of  Affurance. 

'  There  are  fome  precedents  that  are  not  ftriitly  reducible  to  any 
of  thofe  heads  which  I  have  confidered  moft  ufeful  as  fubdivifions, 
and  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  clafs  the  confiderations  of  the 
contract,  from  their  anomalous  and  fpecial  nature.  Thefe  I  have 
thrown  together  under  that  fort  of  head  with  the  title  at  the  top  of 
the  page  as  in  Aflumpfit  General;  ex.  gr.  on  charter  parties  of  af~ ' 
freichtment,  &c.  whereas  covenant  or  debt  is  the  ordinary  action. 
Thefe  and  other  inftances  will  prefent  themfelves  to  the  pleader 
readily. 

*  Next  follow  the  pleas,  replications,  &c.  in  aflumpfit.  The 
fubdivifions  arifing  out  of  this  head,  namely,  proceedings  by  and 
againft    particular    perfons; — attornies,  by    and   againft,  in  every 

.fpecies  of  act  ion  ; — baron,  and  feme, — executors  and  adminiftra- 
tors,  &c.  &c.  ; — forms  of  beginning  and  ending  everv  declaration 
or  plea;  —  the  judgment  in  abatement,  —  account, — aflumpfit,  and 
in  every  other  aft  ion ;  all  follow  in  their  proper  place  and  natural 
order,  either  in  the  body  of  the  work,  if  they  form  a  diftinct  pres 
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cedent,  however  minute,  or  in  the  ii  dex.  For  example,  for  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  plea  in  abat  mcnt,  (which  indeed  form 
the  plea  itfelf),  fee  Forms.  In  like  manner,  for  beginnings  and 
endings  of  declarations  in  affumpfit  in  every  pothole  way,  fee  Be- 
ginnings and  Endings  of  Declarations  under  that  head.  Thefe  and 
other  practical  directions  I  may  occasionally  give,  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  throughout  the  work. 

*  The  common  declarations  in  indebitatus  affumpfit,  and  the 
common  counts,  are  (o  familiar  to  every  attorney's  clerk,  and  fo 
eafy  to  be  found  in  every  book  of  practice,  that  I  hail  contented 
myfelf  with  referring  to  them  in  the  index,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
difperfedly  throughout  Affumpfit  :  however,  after  having  put  my 
work  to  the  prefs,  at  the  inftance  of  many  of  my  younger  friends 
in  the  profeffion,  I  have  given  at  the  end  of  Affumpfit  one  complete 
form  of  every  common  declaration  on  all  the  common  counts. 
And  therefore  here  I  cannot  too  frequently  and  too  earneftly  requeft 
the  ftudent's  attention  to  the  index.  Here  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  and  will  be  previonfly  regarded  as  to  the  facility  of  turning  to 
precedents  and  forms  in  the  body  of  the  work,  vanifhes.  Here 
every  precedent  and  every  form  is  {o  diftributed,  firft  by  the  ana- 
lyfis,  and  then  by  the  references  following  each  feparate  head,  as 
to  leave  it  impoffible  for  a  perfon  of  the  plaineft  intellect  not  to 
find  what  he  wants:  all  fall  into  their  ftriftly  natural  place,  and 
make  this  hitherto  difficult  doctrine  of  pleading  capable  of  an  eafy 
comprehenfion,  as  well  as  prepare  the  pupil  to  read  his  law  books, 
efpecially  in  this  branch  of  that  fcience  —  to  digeft  his  reading,  and 
improve  his  faculties. 

•  I  have  taken  all  the  books  of  practice  of  modern  times,  with 
the  reporters,  and  have  chronologically  indexed  all  the  forms  and 
precedents  whenever  they  have  occurred  in  them  :  thefe,  with  my 
own  work,  form  the  modern  part  of  my  index.  I  have  next 
taken  the  Modern  Entries,  with  Cornwall  and  Townfhend's  Tables, 
and  thrown  the  antique  mafs  into  my  own  diftribution  :  this  forms 
the  index  to  the  Ancient  Entries.'      p.  iii. 

Though  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wentworth's  work  be  not 
planned  on  too  extenfive  a  fcale,  we  have  though*  it  no  more 
than  liberal  to  give  the  whole  general  analyfis  of  an  undertak- 
ing that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  no  other  perfon. 
We  believe  it  is  not  cuftomary  for  the  profeffion  to  fat  a  great 
value  on  printed  precedents,  which,  like  the  divulged  forms 
of  the  old  Roman  lawyers,  may  perhaps  only  drive  the  prac- 
titioner to  invent  new  jubtlcties  :  —  we  do  not,  however,  fee 
any  rational  objection  to  the  promulgation  and  common  ufe 
of  fuch  precedents  among  the  profeffion  \  and  we  are  tolera- 
bly certain  that  the  art  of  fpecial  pleading  is  not  fo  engaging 
as  to  attract  any  other  than  thofe  perfons  by  whom  it  is  necef- 
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i"ary  to  be  underftood  and  praclifed  if)  the  courfe  of  bufinefs. 
Two  volumes  of  Mr.  Wenr worth's  '  Syftem'  have  already 
appeared  :  and  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his  defign, 
without  rendering  the  collection  repulfively  voluminous.  We 
think  that  the  *  Index,'  comprifing  the  '  Ancient  and  Modern 
Entries,'  will  prove  by  far  the  molt  ufeful  part  of  the  work, 
which,  in  the  fpecimens  already  published,  appears  to  be  per- 
formed with  much  induftry  and  accuracy.  — Notwithstanding 
the  apology  in  the  extract  we  have  given,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
by  more  fcrupulous  felettion,  Mr.  Wentworth  might  render 
his  materials  lefs  bulky,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fully  preferve 
the  utility  of  his  plan.  We  cannot  help  alfo  obferving  that 
the  dicla,  or  opinions,  which  accompany  many  of  the  prece- 
dents, ought  not,  in  point  of  delicacy,  to  be  printed,  as  they 
are  rather  to  be  confidered  as  notes  and  memorandums  from 
pleaders  to  their  clients,  than  as  anjwers  folemnly  and  refpon- 
fibly  given  to  cajes  ftated  for  the  purpofe. 
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TT  is  fomewhat  frrange  that  this  poetical  Perfian  exile,  fo 
numerous  too  in  his  efFufions,  and  fo  highly  appreciated  by 
his  tranflator,  mould  (in  the  language  of  Newgate  hiftory) 
furnifh  not  a  tittle  relative  to  his  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion. The  names  of  Jamie,  Ferdufi,  Hafez,  Saadi,  Sic.  are 
familiar  to  our  ear;  but  as  for  Achmed  Ardebeili,  we 
moft  frankly  confefs  that  we  never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  or  ever  heard  the  found  of  his  name.  To 
come  a  little  clofer  to  the  point,  we  ftrongly  fufpec~t  the  fan- 
cy's  coinage  in  this  affair,  and  that  he  is,  bona  fide,  the  off- 
spring of  a  Briftol  brain,  inftead  of  a  province  of  Perfia. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Afiatic  cojlume,  which  makes  fo  fre- 
quent an  appearance,  united  to  a  number  of  borrowed  paf- 
fages  from  our  Englifh  poets,  too  ftrongly  confirms  our  fufpi- 
cions.  If  intended  as  a  deception,  the  matter  has  been  auk- 
wardly  managed.  How  eafy  to  have  made  him  a  native  of 
Tauris,  Shiraz,  or  Ifpahan,  and  given  a  fort  of  colour  to  the 
imposition  !  A  trifle  of  imagination  would  have  depicted  his 
character,  put  him  on  his  travels,  and  created  his  literary 
purfuits.  Should  we  be  wrong  in  our  fuppofition  of  a  decep- 
tion, we  hope  that  the  tranflator  will  moft  candidly  undeceive 
us  in  a  future  edition  of  the  poems,  and  favour  the  world 
with  a  more  Jatisfactory  account  of  this  extraordinary  writer, 

whoj 
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who,  to  form  a  poetical  wreath,  has  made  fo  very  free  with 
the  flowers  of  our  Bririfh  Parnaffus. 

As  every  author,  legitimate  or  fpurious,  becomes  equally  an 
object  of  our  critical  animadverfions,  we  (hall,  with  equal 
impartiality,  deliver  our  opinions. 

The  verfification  is  in  general  eafy,  the  imagery  fometimes 
hold  and  animated,  the  fentiments  tender  ;  and  what  is  not 
the  molt  inconfiderable  merit  of  the  poems,  they  frequently 
exhibit  a  vein  of  religion  and  morality.  We  (hall  felecSt  a  few 
fpecimens  from  this  collection  of  poems,  that  will  imprefs 
our  readers  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  merits. 

'  To  AZRAEL,  THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

*  What's  life?  what's  death?  Fate's  funfliineor  it's  gloom? 
And  what  th'  alternate  gift  that  each  beftows  ? 

A  elitterins  b'.ibble,  or  a  filent  tomb, 
A  giddy  whirlwind,  or  a  calm  repofe. 

*  Amid  the  agitating  ftorm,  too  long 

My  wearied  foul  has  felt  the  direful  blaft : 
Now,  Death,  to  thee  I  pour  my  penfive  fong, 
And  claim  from  thee  a  tranquil  hour  at  laft. 

*  Yes,  mighty  Azrael  1  I  with  tranfyort  view 
Thy  pale-wing'd  mefTengers  before  thee  fly: 
Soon  (hall  my  grateful  heart  declare  anew, 
How  pleafing  to  the  wretched  'tis  to  die. 

*  Such  is  the  blifs  from  adverfe  fate  that  fprings, 
Thou  beamft  all-radiant  on  my  clofing  hour : 

I  mount  from  earth,  O  Azrael !  on  thy  wings, 
And  rapturous  enter  Ruzvan's  happy  bower. 

4  While  Fortune's  fons,  and  Pleafure's  giddy  train, 
Start  from  their  revels  at  thy  fullen  call; 
And  as  they  feek  fome  fheltering  ihield  in  vain, 
-  Their  vital  flame  is  quench'd  in  viper's  gall. 

*  How  dire  a  fate  life's  bleffings  to  forego  ! 

But,  ah  !  how  fweet  to  quit  a  world  of  woe.'     r.  1 39. 

The  poem  called  the  Turtle  Doves  poffefTes  pathos,  inter- 
eft,  and  ftrength. 

'  Here,  Achmed,  let  thy  wearied  frame  once  more 

Enjoy  the  heavenly  comforts  of  repofe: 

And  may  this  much-iov'd  fojiiiuL  ;:eftore 

Thy  mind  to  calmnefs,  long  opprtis'd  with  woes. 

'  Unmanlv  ruler  of  the  ?erd.:..  land, 
A  land  of  flaves,  that  abjectly  obev ; 

This 
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This  lonely  region  owns  nor  thy  command, 
Here,  Achmed  bends  to  no  proud  tyrant's  fway, 

*  But  bleft  with  what  primeval  Nature  gave 
To  all  that  live  —  the  right  to  reft,  or  roam  ; 
For  God  ne'er  form'd  a  tyrant,  or  a  flave, 
Nor  chain'd  mankind  to  any  hateful  home. 

*  Free  as  the  light  the  man  of  Nature  rofe, 
Gazed  on  her  beauties,  and  with  raptured  heart 
Adored  the  guardian  of  his  fweet  repofe, 
Who  bade  the  fun  his  genial  powers  impart. 

*  He  faw  a  charm  diffufed  on  all  around  ; 
His  foul  refponfive,  felt  that  charm  her  own  ; 
His  every  thought  with  rofy  chaplets  crown'd, 
And  pure  emotions  bleft  his  heart  alone. 

'  How  different  far  the  man  of  modern  days 
In  vigorous  health,  and  energy  of  mind  ; 
Ev'n  in  maturity  his  ftrength  decays, 
His  fpirit  daunted —  wavering  and  confined. 

*  He  acts  not,  fpeaks  not,  as  he  thinks  or  feels, 
But  ruled  by  intereft,  or  by  cuftom  led, 

Awed  by  falfe  (hame  or  fear,  his  chariot  wheels 
Purfue  the  track  from  which  loft  Reafon  fled. 

*  The  forcerefs,  Superftition,  waves  her  wand, 
And  blafts  the  face  of  Nature  to  his  view  ; 
While  Ufurpation  grafps  with  griffon  hand 
His  fcanty  joys,  his  wealth,  his  freedom  too. 

*  Man  taught  alas !  Delufion's  voice  to  hear, 
And  lur'd  from  Peace,  to  Cruelty  and  Strife, 
Led  by  Ambition,  meets  the  flaughtering  fpear, 
Or  lifts  the  fabre  'gainft  his  brother's  life. 

*  Perhaps  he  falls:  —  the  vulture  fcreams  delight, 
Hovering  impatient  o'er  the  carnaged  plain  : 
Perhaps  —  he  triumphs  in  the  field  of  fight, 

A  gory  demon  !   'midft  the  mangled  fiain. 

*  Behold  the  neighbouring  city,  whofe  full  fate 
Hung  on  the  chance  of  victory  or  defeat : 

Lo  !   its  high  towers  overturned  —  its  wealth,  its  ftate, 
Laid  like  their  fovereign  at  the  conqueror's  feet. 

'  The  virgin's  fhriek  —  the  widow's  frantic  tear, 
The  bitter  anguifh  of  a  parent's  love, 
Anticipating  all  the  lot  feverey 
That  his  poor  captive  offspring  foon  muft  prove. 
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*  The  chain  that  binds  fo  cruelly  their  hands, 
Binds  them  more  firmly  to  his  anguifh'd  foul  : 
Yet,  fee  !  the  iron-hearted  warrior  ftan'ds 

Exulting  in  the  power  of  rude  controul. 

*  The  fmoaking  ruin  —  the  once  lucid  ft  ream, 
Whofe  trembling  waters  flow  diftain'd  with  blood;  — 
His  dying  fociate's  pangs,  —  awake  no  gleam 

Of  focial  feeling  :  Vengeance  veils  for  food. 

*  Nor  yells  in  vain  :  impetuous  as  the  fteed 
That  hears  the  fhout  of  war  with  neighing  jov  : 
While  groans  of  Death  to  Terror's  fcream  fucceed, 
Aloud  the  fon  of  Difcord  cries,  deftroy  ! 

*  Admit  —  the  fultan  whom  his  ftyord  defends, 
Yields  him  a  icanty  portion  of  the  fpoils; 
Rapine  and  Murder  frill  his  hope  extends, 
With  brutal  revelry  to  crown  his  toils. 

*  He  lives  a  tyger  !  Jf  his  hated  name 
Debafe  the  annals  of  rh'  hiftoric  page, 
Indignant  Juftice  'mid  the  fons  of  Fame, 
Shall  blaff.  his  memory  — to  each  future  age. 

*  But  hark  !   a  gentler  voice  falutes  mine  ear, 
With  foftly  murmuring  notes  of  jov  and  love  ; 
A  voice  that  long  has  breathed  familiar  here, 

The  placid  fpirit  of  the  turtle  dove.  ' 

*  Sweet  birds  !  that  nettling  in  the  clefted  flone, 
Where  the  wild  creeper  forms  a  floating  fhr.de  ; 
Ne'er  may  that  difcord  to  your  lives  unknown, 
Thefe  fweetly-penfive  folirudes  invade. 

*  Welcome  —  thrice  welcome,  then,  my  hallow'd  fate, 
And'  ah  !  farewel  !  thou  world  of  cares  and  ftrife  : 
Wean'd  from  thy  love,  and  heedlefs  of  thy  hate, 
Heaven  yields  me  comfort,  and  fuftains  my  life.'     p.  ioo. 

In  fome  of  the  poems  of  this  collection,  there  is  an  affec- 
tation of  grief,  which  too  ftrongly  marks  the  elegiac  poetry 
of  the  prelenr  day:  — nor  do  we  recollect  an  aera  when  the 
tribe  of  whiners  was  more  numerous: — almoft  every  votary  of 
Parnaffus  pays  his  vows  to  the  Afufe  of  Teat  s — he  takes 
out  his  white  handkerchief,  fits  himfelf  down  to  cry,  but  with. 
fo  little  art,  as  to  put  us  in  mind  of  a  howl  at  an  IrifU  burial. 
Si  vis  me  ficre,  &c.  is  a  jufl  maxim  of  Horace;  but  how 
many  complain,  that  never  Jcli! — unnatural  inversion,  pempous 
diciion,  remote  allulion,  and  tinfel  epithets,  betray  a  total 
abience  of  ienfibility. 

The  genuine  pailion  difdains  all  meretricious  ornament  ; 
its  characteriitic  features  are  energy  and  iimplicity. 

7  Jiff  dual 
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Medical  Cafes  and  Speculations  ;  including  Parts  IV.  and  V.  * 
of  Confederations  on  the  Medicinal  Powers^  and  the  Produclion 
of  Factitious  Airs.  By  Thomas  Beddoes^  Af.  D.  and  James 
/P'atty  Engineer.     Svo.     55.      Sewed.     Johnfon.      1 796. 

"TTTHATEVER  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  refpedt- 
*  ^     ing  ihe  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  fpecula- 
tions  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  every  perfon  rauft  allow  him  the  praife 
of  exertion  and  perfeverance.     The  public  is  now  put  in  pof- 
fefTion  of  additional  cafes :  general  attention  is  excited ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fubject  will  undergo  that  degree  of 
inveftigation  which  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  its  merits.     That 
fome  advantage  either  immediate  or  remote  will  be  derived 
from  the  labours  of  thefe  chemical  phyficians,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe.     The  man  who  dug  in  his  field  in  fearch 
of  hidden  riches,  though  he  discovered  not  what  he  fought 
for,  yet  found  that  induftry  is  itfelf  a  treafure.      We  fm- 
cerely  hope  that  the  fuccefs  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  his  friends 
may  be  direct  and  immediate ;  and  there  now  feems  more  rea- 
fbn  to  believe  that  it  will  be  fo  :  but  this  is  not  their  only 
chance  j  fo  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  different 
difeafes  of  the  human  body,  fo  analogous  are  the  operations 
of  various   medicines,  fo   uninterrupted  is  the  chain  which 
Qonnects  the  different  parts  of  the  material  world,  that  every 
extenfive  and  well -conducted  courfe  of  experiments  affords  a 
probability  of  various  improvement.     The  reafonings  of  Dr. 
Black  refpecting  heat  led  the  way  to  the  interefting  theories 
of  M.  Lavoifier ;  and  thefe  probably  conducted  our  author  in 
his  attempts  to  obviate  morbid  dates  of  the  human  body  by 
means  of  different  forts  of  air.  Thus  a  fpeculation  concerning 
the  matter  of  heat,  of  which  many  chemifts  even  nlbw  doubt 
the  exiflence,  has  fuggefted  hints  which  may  be  of  the  utmofl 
importance  in  alleviating  the  fufferings,  and  protracting  the 
duration  of  life. 

In  relating  his  cafes,  Dr.  Beddoes  continues  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  perfons  relieved,  and  the  places  where  they  re- 
fided.  The  firfl  cafe  is  one  of  paralyfis  from-  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, relieved  by  the  ufe  of  diluted  oxygen  gas.  The  four 
following  cafes  relate  to  epilepfy,  in  which  the  fame  gas 
feems  to  have  been  prejudicial.  The  next  is  a  cafe  of  melan- 
cholia, in  which  oxygen  gas  was  of  fome  temporary  benefit. 
We  are  next  prefented  with  ten  cafes  relating  to  afthma,  fpaf- 
modic  affections,  chlorolis,  and  other  difeafes  of  debility.  In 
all  of  thefe,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  the  cafes,  oxygen 
gas  feems  to  have  been  ufeful,  fometimes  fingly,  and  fome- 
times  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

•  See  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  58,  and  Vol.  XXVl.  p.  201. 

Cafe 
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Cafe  XVII.  relates  to  the  ufe  of  hydrogen  gas  in  catarrh, 
Xn  which  the  perfon  found  it  fo  beneficial,  that  he  declares  it 
(hall  be  the  firil  remedy  he  will  ufe  on  a  fimilar  occafion  :  two 
quarts  of  the  hydrogen  were  diluted  with  twenty  of  common 
air.  In  a  cafe  of  pulmonary  abfeefs,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
hydrogen,  with  forty  of  common  air,  was  breathed  with  a 
foothing  effect,  and  the  patient  by  the  help  of  that  and  other 
means  ultimately  recovered. 

The  XlXth  cafe  is  confumption,  in  which  the  patient  breath- 
ed a  mixture  of  one  quart  of  hydro-carbonate  with  forty  of  at* 
mofpheric  air.  The"  other  ufual  means  of  relief  were  alio 
employed.  He  always  expreiTed  a  fenfation  of  comfort  and 
refreshment  after  breathing  the  above  mixture,  and  was  cured 
in  five  weeks. 

Cafe  the  XXth  is  alfo  confumption.  A  variety  of  remedies 
were  employed,  and  among  others  the  hydro-carbonate  and 
the  vapour  of  sether.  A  cafe  of  lvcemoptoe  was  alfo  relieved  by 
the  hydro-carbonate  and  the  vapour  of  "tether.  We  thrill  ex- 
tract the  following  cafe,  as  one  of  thofe  molt  favourable  to  the 
practice  of  inhalation  — 

*  Richard  Newberry,  aged  46,  a  labourer;  of  a  tail  and  flender 
make,  fanguine  temperament,  and  who,  previous  to  the  attack 
which  I  fhall  defcribe  below,  enjoyed  good  health,  was,  about  the* 
beginning  of  the  month  of  May  laft,  in  confequence  of  repeated 
intoxication  and  expbfure  to  cold,  feized  with  haemoptysis.  [  faw 
him  fome  days  thereafter  ;  when  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  fide* 
and  cough,  attended  with  copious  expectoration  of  frothy  mucus, 
for  the  molt  part  mixed  with  blood,  which  was  dark  and  grurrious, 
but  at  times  of  a  florid  colour.  His  pulfe  was  frequent,  and  had 
fome  degree  of  hardnefs ;  his  tonsuie  was  white,  and  he  had  COnfi- 
dcrable  third  ;  his  bowels  were  regular,  and  his  appetite  much  di- 
mini  flied.  For  feveral  evenings  after  the  fir  ft  atrack,  Mr.  Watt, 
whofe  fervant  he  is,  gave  him  a  pint  of  hydro-carbonate,  properly 
diluted;  and  which  he  uniformly  inhaled,  with  the  evident  good 
effect  of  diminifliing  the  heat  of  his  body,  and  of  rendering  his 
pulfe  foon  after  both  flower  and  fofter,  By  this  treatment  the  pain 
in  his  fide,  and  cough  were  fo  much  mitigated,  as  to  iuftVrhim  to 
pafs  his  nights  in  fleep  ;  but,  as  the  pain  returned  with  incrcafe  in 
the  morning,  accompanied  with  more  frequent  cough,  I  directed 
that  a  biifter  mould  be  applied  to  his  fide,  and  that  every  four  hour's 
he  fhould  take,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  a  mixture  of  fquill  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  ipecacuanha,  and  that  the  modified  air  fhould 
be  continued.  The  pain  of  his  fide  was  much  relieved  by  the  biifter, 
and  did  not  afterwards  return  in  the  morning  ;  but  in  the  morning 
after  its  operation  his  pulfe  was  mueh  increafed  both  in  ftrength  :\nd 
frequency;  and  in  that  ftate  continued  until  the  evening-  when,  as 
formerly,  in  both  refpects  it  was  much  diminifl.ed  by  the  repetition 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  Augufi,  1797,  E  e  ef 
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of  the  hydro-carbonate.  The  proportion  of  modified  air  was  nrftr 
increafed  to  a  quart  every  evening,  and  continued  to  occafion,  dur- 
ing the  inhalation,  a  grateful  fenfe  of  warmth  in  the  breaft,  and 
flight  vertigo ;  and  in  the  nights  to  produce  found  and  refrefhing, 
fleep.  After  this  manner  he  proceeded  ;  the  expectoration  becom- 
ing evidently  purulent  and  offenfive,  but  gradually  lefs  mixed  with 
coagulated  blood:  when,  about  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
firft  hasmorrhage,  having  been  employed  in  threfhing  out  fome 
corn,  the  haemoptoe  returned  in  confiderable  degree,  preceded  by 
the  ui'ual  iymptoms  of  flufhed  cheeks,  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  breaft, 
with  lome  degree  of  pain,  accompanied  by  a  hawking  cough.  Mr. 
Watt,  judging  by  the  former  beneficial  operation  of  the  modified 
air,  and  finding  his  pulfe  upon  this  occafion  very  flrong  and  quick, 
and  his  fkin  very  hot,  increafed  the  proportion  of  hydro-carbonate 
to  two  quarts,  with  the  moll  ftriking  advantage  ;  his  fkin  foon  there- 
after becoming  cooler,  and  his  pulfe  much  fofter  and  flower.  He 
palled  a  good  night ;  but  in  the  morning,  when  I  faw  him,  he  com- 
plained, as  at  firft,  of  his  fide,  coughed  frequently,  and  expectorat- 
ed blood  in  confiderable  quantity.  As  a  blifler  formerly  had  re- 
moved his  pain,  I  directed  another  to  be  applied  to  his, fide,  which 
had  a  fimilar  good  effect ;  and  that  he  mould  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  fquill  and  ipecacuanha  pill,  but  in  an  increafed  dofe.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  fecond  hremoptoe,  an  eruption  of  the  eryfipela- 
tous  kind  fpread  itfelf  over  his  right  thigh  and  leg ;  which  induced 
Mr.  Watt  to  augment  the  quantity  of  factitious  air  to  three  pints, 
twice  a  day.  The  difcharge  of  blood  foon  ceafed,  and  the  expec- 
toration again  affumed  the  purulent  appearance  and  offenfive  fmell 
above  defcribed.  In  a  few  days  the  eruption  difappeared,  and  the 
fecretion  of  the  lungs  lofing  its  fetor,  '  was  expectorated  in  ufuat 
quantity  and  of  its  natural  quality.  He  continued  a  few  days  ago 
n   perfect  health. 

*  On  the  foregoing  cafe  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  Newberry 
himfelf  uniformly  expreffed  much  thankfulnefs  for  the  benefit  he 
invariably  received  from  breathing  hydro-carbonate.  Had  the  in- 
halation of  the  modified  air  been  repeated  more  frequently,  would 
it  not  alone  have  been  adequate  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  pain 
of  his  fide,  and  confequent  cure  ?  As  the  fquill  and  ipecacuanha 
pills  never  produced  any  fenfible  alteration,  much  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  them  in  the  fuccefsful  refult. 

'  I  remain  moft  fincerely  your's, 
1  To  Dr.  BedJocs.'  *  John  C  armichael.'  p.  97. 

Cafe  XXII.  is  alfo  confumption  cured  by  inhaling  a  mixture 
of  one  quart  of  hydro-carbonate  to  fifty  of  common  air;  other 
remedies  were  alfo  employed.  Another  cafe  of  confumption 
is  reprefented  as  being  cured  by  the  fame  means,  and  alfo  an- 
other relieved.  The  moft  remarkable  cure,  however,  of  con- 
fumption remains  to  be  related,  which  was  brought  about  ac- 
cidentally. 
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Cidentally.  A  gentleman  labouring  under  confumption  was 
at  Tea  in  a  warm  climate.  The  bilge  water  happened  to  get 
at  fome  fugar  with  which  the  fhip  was  laden.  In  confequence 
of  this  the  air  between  decks  became  very  impure,  which  in- 
duced the  gentleman  to  remain  above  ;  but  he  one  day,  on  go- 
ing down  below,  obferved  that  his  refpiration  went  on  much 
more  eafily  than  on  deck.  He  foon  fell  into  a  found  fleep  in 
this  new  fituation  ;  and  from  that  time  he  remained  below  irt 
this  atmofphere,  from  which  he  continued  to  find  relief.  His 
health  afterwards  daily  improved }  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
in  good  health,   and  doing  his  duty  at  fea. 

The  refult  of  thefe  trials  in  confumption  cannot  fail  to  ar- 
reft  the  attention  of  every  phyfician.  We  have  been  taught  to 
believe  from  the  united  experience  of  phyficlans  in  all  ages, 
that  true  phthifis  is  a  complaint  of  fo  dangerous  a  tendency 
that  the  utmoft  which  can  in  almoft  any  cafe  be  effected  by 
medical  art,  is  to  render  flower  that  progr'efs  to  the  grave 
which  may  be  confidered  as  almoft  certain  within  the  courfer 
of  a  few  years.  We  are  here,  however,  affured  on  refpect- 
able  authority,  that  four  or  five  perfons  have  been  fpeedily 
recovered  from  this  complaint  by  very  eafy  means ;  that 
others  have  been  relieved,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  more 
than  one  cafe  in  which  the  remedy  entirely  failed  of  afford- 
ing relief,  and  no,t  one  in  which  it  increafed  the  complaint. 
What  are  we  to  think  ?  We  muft  either  confider  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  his  friends  as  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  or  we  mult 
draw  conclufions  refpecting  the  characters  of  thofe  gentlemen, 
which  candour  forbids. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  above  cafes  of  confumption,  Dr. 
Beddoes  mentions  the  cafe  related  by  Dr.  R.  Pearfon  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  took  it  from  Dr.  Bergius,  in  which  a  lady,  in 
the  laft  flage  of  confumption,  had  her  diffcreffing  fymptoms 
all  removed  from  living  the  winter  in  a  room  with  four  cows. 
A  fimilar  cafe  is  alfo  related  of  a  French  lady  who  was  cured 
by  the  fame  means. 

'  Mifcellaneous  cafes  '  —  The  firft  of  thefe  —Cafe  XXV.  is 
dyfpepfia  cured  by  vital  air  in  conjunction  with  other  means. 

Cafe  XXVI.  Corpulency  arid  dyfpepfia  with  fhortnefs  of 
breath,  for  the  cure  of  which,  bark,  myrrh,  and  fteel,  had  been 
tried  without  effect.  The  countenance  was  very  pale.  Dr. 
Beddoes  confidered  thefe  fymptoms  as  denoting  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood,  or  a  ftate  of  fcurvy.  Having  therefore 
premifed  an  emetic  and  calomel  cathartic,  which  brought  away 
a  great  quantity  of  flime,  he  ordered  a  folution  of  nitre  in 
vinegar,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Patterfon  in  fea  fcurvy.  The 
patient  was  cured  in  a  fortnight. 

Cafe  XXVII.     Nervous  head-ache  cured  by   an  aperient 

E  e  2  draught, 
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draught*  and  vital  air  in  a  Rate  of  much  dilution.  It  is  vctj 
properly  fuggefled,  that,  where  there  is  pulfation  of  the  tempo- 
ral arteries,  oxygen  mould  be  cautioufly  employed. 

Cafe  XXY1I1.  Fever  cured  by  vital  air  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  nfual  remedies.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  me- 
dicine is  peculiarly  reir.rirTr.ed  in  its  improvement  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  eilablifhing  the  effects  of  new  remedies.  Every  prac- 
titioner mult  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  the  patient  under  his  care 
the  belt  chance  of  a  fpeedy  and  complete  recovery:  and  as  the 
medical  art  is  more  experimental  than  theoretical,  he  perceives 
the  propriety  of  preferring  eftabliihed  practice  to  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  own  invention.  Dr.  Thornton  muft  doubtlefs 
have  been  defirous  of  crying  the  efficacy  of  oxygen  by  itfelf 
in  fever,  which  might  have  produced  a  more  fatisfactory  re- 
fult.  But,  in  cafe  of  an  unfortunate  ilTue,  he  could  fearcely 
have  fatisfied  his  own  confeience  that  he  had  done  the  bell 
for  his  patient.  —  The  following  cafe  fcems  to  be  particularly 
fatisfaclory  — 

'  Ague.  —  September  10.  Samuel  Smith,  recommended  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Adams,  optician,  Fleet-ftreet,  has  had  an  ague 
above  a  twelvemonth,  caught  in  working  for  lady  Dunlop,  Hadley- 
Hall,  Eflex.  At  rirft  it  came  on  him  every  third  day  for  a  month  j 
the  next  month  every  other  day  ;  and  the%i  three  times  a  day  for  a 
fhort  time;  after  which  it  fettled  in  a  third  day  ague.  Founds  of 
bark,  bark  and  fteel,  and  a  variety  of  noimims,  had  been  tried  to 
no  purpofe.  His  (kin  was  yellow,  his  appetite  gone,  he  had  great 
debility,  ufed  frequently  to  faint  away,  and  was,  on  his  well  days, 
nearly  incapacitated  from  work.  Having  given  him  the  vital  air, 
eight  quarts  to  thirty  of  atmofpheric  for  two  days,  he  had  a  flight 
attack  on  the  third.  The  air  was  continued,  and  the  next  attack 
was  ftill-  (tighter,  complexion  cleared,  appetite  improved  ;  and  the  re- 
currence of  the  paroxyhn  was  prevented.  Having  perfifted  in  the  air 
nearly  a  month,  he  was  perfectly  cured. 

1  R.  J.  Thornton.'     p.  137. 

Cafe  XXIX.  Eruption  on  the  arms  cured  by  vital  air,  nitre 
and  vinegar,  and  nitrous  acid  and  vinegar  for  a  lotion,  myrrh> 
bark  and  fteel. 

Cafe  XXX.  Dark-coloured  eruption  and  hardnefs  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  cured  by  vital  air. 

Cafe  XXXI.  A  child  feven  years  of  age  had  fo  bad  an  erup- 
tion that  fhe  was  unable  to  Hand.  She  was  therefore  brough't 
to  Dr.  Thornton  in  arms;  and  fhe  inhaled  immediately  ih: 
quarts  of  vital  air  mixed  with  twenty  of  common  air ;  and  '  fuch 
is  the  fact.,  in  two  days  time  fhe  was  able  to  walk  here,  above 
a  mile  and  a  half !' 

Cafe  XXXII.  Scrophula  with  tumour  in  the  neck,  deafnefs, 

and 
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and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  countenance  pale,  body  coflive, 
belly  large  and  hard,  feet  cold,  &c.  —  In  this  cafe  a  aire  was 
performed  by  rhubarb  anil  vitriolated  kali,  a  forrel  poultice  to 
the  tumour  of  th.e  neck,  from  which  much  benefit  feemed  to 
refult.  Vital  air  was  alfo  inhaled.  We  cannot  help  pfopof-/ 
ing  a  doubt  how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  oxygen  in 
fcrophula,  a  diforder  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  predif- 
pofe  to  confumption.  That  oxygen  is  hurtful  in  cenfump- 
tion,  Dr.  Beddoes  and  his  friends  feem  entirely  to  agree.  Is 
there  not  therefore  fome  danger  '  of  turning  fcrophula  into 
confumption  by  fuper-oxygenating  the  blood  ? 

Cafe  XXXIII.  Leprofy  of  feven  years'  duration  much  re- 
lieved by  inhaling  vital  air. 

'Surgical Cafes  and  Obfervations/ — Cafe  XXXIV.  Exten- 
five  ulceration  in  the  neck  from  a  tumour  fucceeding  to  fever 
cured  by  the  application  of  wood-forrel  and  meadow -fweet. 

Cafe  XXXV.  Scrophulous  ulcer  cured  by  a  poultice  of  for- 
rel leaves,  one  part,  and  marfh  mallow  roots  three  parts. 

Cafe  XXXVI.  Inflammation  of  the  breafts  cured  by  inhal- 
ing air  in  which  -.ether  had  been  burned,  and  by  fome  other 
ufual  remedies. 

In  cafe  XXXVII.  fome  advantage  is  laid  to  be. derived  from 
the  inhalation  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro-carbonate 
in  promoting  the  healing  procefs  of  ulcers.  It  is  alfo  fuggeit- 
ed  that  hydro-carbonate  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  belt  an- 
tifpafmodics,  and  to  become  ufeful  in  locked  jaw,  hydropho- 
bia, &c. 

*  Extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Sandford,  furgeon,  Wor- 
ceiler.'  — In  thefe  it  is  mentioned  that  a  charcoal  poultice  has 
been  found  very  ufeful  in  fcalds ;  and  that  he  has  experi- 
enced other  good  effects  from  forrel  applied  as  a  poultice  to 
fcrophulous  fores.  Mr.  Pol  hill,  furgeon  to  the  Englifh  hospi- 
tal at  Leghorn,  has  found  diluted  lemon  juice  very  ufeful  when 
applied  to  fcrophulous  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  failors. 

Dr.  Beddoes  expreiTes  fome  apprehenfion  that  the  inhalation 
of  clafiic  fluids  will  become  too  indifcriminate,  from  '  the  rage 
for  refpiring  them  which  feems  to  be  kindling,'  and  that  the 
remedies  being  improperly  adapted  will  do  mifchief  and  fall 
into  negledt.  It  is  the  nature  of  opinions  to  vibrate  :  but,  like 
fluids,  th'ev  ultimately  tend  to  their  proper  level. 

Appendix,  No.  I.  This  contains  an  account  of  the  caufe  of 
contagion;  by  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell.  —  We  obfetve 
much  ingenuity  in  this  paper,  but  much  more  uncertain  fpe- 
cuiation.  "We  are  told  that  the  general  caute  of  contagion  is 
the  gafeous  o\ydof  azote  or  of  nitrogen. 

II    On  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid  in  medicine,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
3cot£,*—rThis  gentleman  found  that  the  nitric  acid,  diiut- 
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(  with  as  much  water  as  to  make  it  palatable,  had  the  fame? 
effect  as  mercury  in  railing  a  falivation.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  equally  as  efficacious  as  mercury  in  the  liver 
complaints  of  hot  climates  j  and  adds  what  feems  itill  more 
extraordinary  — 

'  I  have  now  had  a  pretty  extenfive  experience  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  nitric  acid  in  fyphilis,  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  is  not  in  general  lefs  effeftual  than  mercury,  in  removing 
that  difeafe  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  every  ftage  of  its  continuance.' 
App.   p.  74. 

If  the  experience  of  different  practitioners  fhould  confirm 
this  obfervation,  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  a  fubject  now 
very  obfeure ;  and  a  death-blow  will  be  given  to  the  term  fpc- 
clfic,  to  which  appellation  mercury  feems  hitherto  to  have  had 
a  reafonable  claim. 

III.  Cafe  of  difeafed  bladder  from  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by 
foda  after  the  ufual  remedies  had  failed. 

IV.  A  different  complaint  of  the  bladder  relieved  by  the 
fame  means. 

V.  A  cafe  of  fyphilis  cured  by  two  drachms  of  ftrong  nitric 
acid,  taken  daily  in  a  quart  of  water.  It  produced  a  falivation 
in  feven  days,  and  quickly  cured  the  complaint  after  mercury 
in  all  its  forms  had'failed  ! 

VI.  This  paper  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  French  method  of 
preferving  falubrity  in  their  military  hofpitals.  Their  method 
is  to  pour  vitriolic  acid  on  heated  fea  fait,  by  which  the  marine 
acid  is  nifengaged  in  a  ftate  of  vapour. 

VII.  Relates  to  Mr.  Gimbernat's  new  method  of  operating 
for  the  femoral  hernia. 

VIII.  Contains  an  account  of  a  young  man  cured  of  hae- 
moptoe  and  fuppuration  of  the  lungs,  by  infpiring  every  day 
the  fmoke  from  a  lime-kiln. 

Having  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  moft 
important  facts  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  exprefs  our  opinion  that  this  publication  is  much  more 
fatisfactory  than  any  which  have  preceded  it  on  this  fubject. 


Family  Secrets,  Literary  and  Domejlick.  By  Mr.  Pratt.  5  Vols. 
\lmo.      1/.  $s.     Longman.     1 797- 

A  Difpofition  to  pry  into  family  fecrets  is  felt,  we  prefume, 
-^   more  or  lefs,  by  every  fon  or  daughter  of  Eve.  Mr  Pratt, 
fenfible  of  this,  has  kindly  provided  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
propensity  without  prejudice  to  our  neighbour,     Five  duode- 
cimo 
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cimo  volumes  of  family  fecrets  mufl  contain,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  as  much  as  may  belearnt  from  nine  chamber-maids, 
thirteen  columns  of  the  bell  newfpaper  intelligence,  and  the 
falhionable  vifitiug  of  a  whole. feafon  ;  confequently  it  offers 
a  great  faving  both  of  time  and  money.     We  cannot  afford 
much  by  way  of  fample,  not  being  fufficiently  paid  for  dealing 
in  fecrets ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  they  arife  from  the  adventures  of 
two  brothers,  whofe  characters  are  meant  tobeltrongly  contrail  ~ 
ed  with  each  other,  (for  as  to  the 'third,  he  Hands  in  fuch  an 
in  lipid  medium  that  he  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  afs  between 
two  bundles  of  hay)  one  of  whom  is  fecretly  in  love  with  the 
lady  who  is  deftined  from  her  infancy  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
other;  the  favoured  youth  is  deeply  in  love  with  another  lady, 
who  has  an  equal  pafllon  for  him.     She  is  a  Roman  catholic, 
and  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  father  of  fo  violent  and  atro- 
cious a  character,  that  all  intercourfe  but  what  is  flolen  is  broken 
off  between  her  family  and  her  lovers.     Henry,  the  youth  in 
queition,  is  loved  with  the.  fondeft,   and,  it  might  be  added, 
the  moll  bumble  attachment  by  his  intended  bride,  who  has 
been  brought   up   with   him,    and   has   been    accuftomed  to 
conilrue  every  affectionate  expreffion  of  brotherly  regard  or 
cafual  compliment  into  a  confeffion  of  mutual  paflion.     Henry 
feeing  this  and  the  deep  disappointment  his  parents    would 
fuffer   if  their   fcheme   of  happinefs  mould  prove  abortive, 
entangled  by  pity  for  Olivia  (the  love-lorn  damfel)  and  by 
ieveral  mifinterpreted  incidents,  at  length  marries  her.     John, 
the  fecond  brother,  heroically  fuffers  his  fecret  to  prey  upon 
his  peace  in  filence.     Many  other  characters   and  incidents, 
interwoven  with  thefe,  conduct  the  work  to  the  conclufion  ;  at 
which,  by  the  opportune  death  of  Olivia,  Henry  finds  himfelf 
at  liberty  to  marry  the  only  real  object  of  his  choice.     The 
ientiments  of  this  novel  are  in  the  high  drain  of  heroic  love; 
fome  comic  characters,  and  particularly  Partington,  a  fea  cap- 
tain, is  introduced ;  but  his  is  by  no  means  a  natural  one  :  and 
upon  the  whole,  though  there  is  as  much  love  and  delicate  di- 
ilrefs  as  may   perhaps  induce  a  pvofeft  novel  reader  to  get 
through  the  five  volumes,  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  the  powers 
which  embellifhed,  with  fo  much  interefting  pathos,  the  fim- 
pler  (lory  of  Emma  Corbett.     The  work  is,  however,  entirely 
in  favour  of  virtuous  feelings.     We  (hall  give,  by  way  of  fpe- 
cimen,  the  letter  of  an  old  fervant  to  his  young  miftrefs,  who 
is  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  father^  fir  Guife  — 
'  To  Mifs  Caroline  Stuakt, 
'  Honoured  my  lady, 

1  After  begging  a  thoufand  pardons  for  this  boldnefs,  feeing  I  am 
but  an  humble  fervant,  but,  I  tnift  in  God,  of  good  defigns,  I  mult 
let  your  ludyfhip  know  of 'my  fh»e;  which  is  the  windfall  of  rriy 
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brother  Ned's  farm  and  the  like,  come  to  me  by  death  of  Ned  this 
paft  weefc,  wHich  I  have  to  notice  to  your  honour's  valuation,  for 
be-in-  on  Icafe  for  21  years,  of  which  11  are  yet  to  come,  of  goods 

chattels,  as  per'advice,  1400I.  and  ready  money  upwards  of 
jbbh  befides  the  favings  np  of  1  iool.  in  your  honoured  honour's 
family,  by  the  mother's  fide,  with  whom  I  was  bred  and  born,  and 
with  whom,  God  willing,  I  will  die,  and,  if  I  may  be  fo  free,  bu- 
ried. Now  I  can  hardly  go  on  with  penning  my  letter  for  what  I 
nit  your  honour's  going  to  fhut  yourfclf  up  for  life,  and 
young  'fquire  mafter's  taking  himfelf  over  fea.  As  to  the  firfr, 
Gonfiderj  my  dear  good  young  lady — pardon  my  boldnefs  —  if  any 
thing  mould  happen  you  don't  forefee —  for,  Lord  fave  us !  we  are 
poor  fhoft-fighted  creatures — and  I  have  my  thoughts  about  fome 
matters  that  may  not  be  fpokcn  to;  what  a  fad  thing  it  would  turn 
out,  to  be  doled  as  it  were  between  walls  and  never  to  come  out  — 
and  your  dear  honour  fhould  cenfider  a  day  is  to  come,  when  the 
poor  (and  rich  toe)  of  this  parifn  will  call  for  ynu-r-and,  alas! 
you  cannot  '.ear  them,  nor  do  them  good  —  the  thought  whereof, 
if  it  fnouid  come  acioL  in  your  lonefome  cell,  would  be  a  heart- 
breaking to  you  —  And  whar  if  other  matters  mould  come  round  — 
I  mult  not  fpeak  of  the  caftle  ;  therefore,  fhall  oniy  fay  love  is  not 
to  be  faftened  out  by  bolts  nor  bars,  and  I  ha-ve  my  mifgivings  ;  I 
will  fay  no  more,  mifs,  but  I  have  my  mifgivings;  and  I  told  all 
this  and  more  to  his  reverence.  As  to  the  other  affair  —  the  'fquire's 
going  to  tranfport  himfelf,  his  honour  fhould  think  he  is  heir,  and 
God  give  him  life  to  take  poffeifion  of  this  eftate,  and  fir  Guife 
cannot  hope  to  live  for  ever  —  and,  begging  pardon  for  my  bold- 
nefs, it  is  not  fit  he  fhould  ;  I  hope  the  good  'fquire  will'think  what 
will  betide  every  thing  at  the  old  abbey,  if  the  new  fangled  ftrange 
woman  ■ —  I  can't  for  the  heart  of  me  call  her  my  lady  —  is  left  to 
have  every  thing  her  own  way  ;  and  if  the  lawful  heir  is  away,  and 
your  honour  fhut  up,  who  is  to  prevent  thefe  doings  ?  If  an  hum- 

fervarit,  therefore,  may  be  fo  bold  to  advife,  it  is  this,  that  your 
honour  will  be  fo  kind  a*  to  make  ufe  of  the  above  1  iool.  feeing  it 
belongs  to  the  family,  by  your  ladyfhip's  fide,  and  as  the  chap.el- 
houfe  is,  as  I  may  fay,  in  a  ftraight  between  two,  the  abbey  and 
the  caftle,  both  being  too  near  neighbours,  feeing  they  are  not 
friends,  and  mull:  be,  as  circumftances  now  are,  eye-fores  to  your 
honour  and  the  'fquire,  my  brother  Ned's  farm  has  a  topping  good 
houfe  upon  it  —  and  as  I  know  fomething  of  the  bufinefs,  I  could 
carry  on  the  farming,  and  your  honours  might  live  upon  the  fame, 
and  with  his  reverence  and  his  good  little  black,  we  might  be  happy, 
in  an  bumble  way,  confidcring  u  hat  your  honours  have  been  ufed 
to,  till  God  fees  good  time  to  reftcre  you  to  your  own  ;  and  as  his 
reverence  fays  we  carry  our  own  heaven  or  hell  about  us;  fo  our 
heaven  upon  earth  may  as  well  be  at  Ned's  farm,  as  any  where  elfe, 
till  we  ail  get  into  your  heavens  above.     Such  is  your  humble  fer- 

v  ant's 
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rant's  good  counfel;  but  if  it  fo  be  it  be  not  taken,  and  your  ho- 
nours prefer  a  London  town  life,  or  the  like  of  this  public  way, 
Ned's  farm  might  be  turned  into  hard  money,  for  as  to  carrying  it 
on  againft  your  honour's  good  will,  or  your  honours  to  live  in  one 
piace,  and  Der.nifon  in  another,  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  upon, 
ieeing  it  cannot  be  ;  for  as  it  is  faid  in  the  holy  bible,  ufed  in 
churches,  "  wherefoever  you  lodge  vVill  I  lodge,"  and  fo  on.  The 
Jeafe,  and  the  flock,  and  the  houfeholds,  would  make  up  a  round- 
iih-like  Aim,  and  your  honour's  iiool.  might  go  thereto,  and  to- 
gether we  might  live  bobbifhly.  Now  do  not,  my  good  lady  mifs, 
think  my  humble  defigns,  hereby,  to  hurt  you,  the  fquire,  or  his 
reverence,  by  making  a  mighty  matter  of  the  aforefaid,  in  the  way 
of  vain-glory,  which  is  a  fin  forbidden,  and  if  it  were  not,  I 
fhould  be  afhamed  of,  for  if  a  man's  heart  goes  to  the  thing  that 
mould  not  be,  what  are  laws  and  gofpels,  in  churches  and  chapels, 
your  honour  ?  Old  Dennilbn  is  no  boafter,  an'  pleafe  your  lady- 
fhip  ;  when  your  honours  can  render  back  unto  Casfar,  that  is 
Dennifon,  even  to  the  uttermoft  farthing,  that  which  is  Caefar's, 
to-wit  Dennifon's,  fo  be  it ;  I  don't  gainlay  it,  forafmuch  as  I 
know  by  myfelf,  the  joy  of  giving  is  greater  than  taking,  and  1 
would  -de fire  your  honours  to  have  joy  both  ways ;  1  only  mean, 
that  if  in  my  time  the  wherewithal  fhould  not  come,  it  would  not 
fignify,  as  I  have  neither  chick  nor  child,  and  my  lafl  teftament 
would  be  as  well  put  in  force  by  your  dear  worthy  honours  when  I 
am  in  my  grave ;  but  I  pray  it  may  be  in  the  parifh  where  your 
honours  mean  to  lie,  which  I  fuppofe  will  be  here  in  Stuart  chapel. 
But  this  matter  will  be  found  more  fully  in  what  I  fliali  leave  be- 
hind, I  mean  in  the  teftament;  therein  too  is,  all  and  feveraliy, 
ipeciiied  my  devifings,  hoping  your  honours  will  be  the  fole  execu- 
tors of  your  poor  humble  fervant,  to  command, 

*  Nestqk  Dennisont. 
4  P.  S.  Finding  I  did  not  well  knew  how  to  fpeak  the  above  to 
your  honours,  I  have  put  it  down  on  paper,  though  I'm  in  the 
fame  houfe.'     Vol.  hi.  p.  244. 
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§s.  6d.  Boards.     Becket. 

"\  X  7HEN  we  reviewed  the  pofthumous  work  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
^  *  er,  published  by  Mr.  Home,  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  our  New  Arrangement,  we  fhortly  palled  over  his  life,  de- 
flgning,  under  the  aufpices  of  another  author,  to  examine  it 
more  particularly.  This  author,  Mr.  Foot,  is  certainly  a 
prejudiced  writer :  m  our  varied  warfare,  we  have  followed 
his  Heps,  occafionally  reprehended  his  eager  petulance,  fome- 
times  corrected  his  miircpreCentations,  In  taking  up  the  fub- 
7  je<a, 
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ject,  therefore,  in  our  examination  of  -his  work,  it  muft  not 
be  fuppofed  that  we  adopt  his  fentiments ;  but  as  Mr.  Foot 
has  considered)  at  fome  length,  the  fcientific  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  his  work  affords  a  better  text  for  our  remarks.  In 
reality,  Mr.  Hunter's  life  forms  an  epoch  in  phyfiology ;  and 
as,  in  imitation  of  a  late  eflayift,  we  confider  fome  occafional 
refting  places,  from  whence  we  can  examine  more  perfectly 
the  progrefs  of  fcience,  as  highly  ufeful,  we  (hall  employ  this 
work  for  the  purpofe,  defigning  it  in  part  as  an  introduction 
to  another,  perhaps  the  nrft  of  a  new  clafs,  we  mean  Dr. 
Darwin's  Zoonomia  •,  —  each,  perhaps,  from  circumilances 
uninterelting  to  the  general  reader,  too  long  delayed  ;  but 
each,  probably,  from  this  delay,  more  carefully  and  more 
maturely  confidered. 

As  we  have  profefTed  to  take  up  this  work  as  forming  an 
sera  in  fcience,  we  muftpafs  lightly  over  what  is  lefs  connect- 
ed with  our  object:.  We  ffyall  therefore  omit  noticing  the 
fneers  and  the  more  ferious  introduction  of  Mr.  Foot,  and 
ftep  at  once  to  the  nrft  work  of  his  author,  the  difcovery,  or 
the  fuppofed  difcovery,  of  the  ftructure  of  the  teltis,  claimed 
alfo  by  Dr.  Monro. 

One  or  two  remarks  we  muft  premife.  It  is  highly  credit- 
able in  a  lecturer,  to  ftate,  at  the  earlieft  moment,  his  hints 
or  his  fufpicions.  Thefe,  even  in  a  crude  form,  may  give  a 
foundation  for  other  experiments :  and  fhould  his  views  be 
profecuted,  he  will  certainly  merit  the  honour  of  a  difcovery, 
railed  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
fcience  in  general,  that  this  axiom  fhould  be  adopted,  as  it 
will  encourage  the  profeflbr  in  candid  communications,  and 
will  expand  fuggeftions  which  may  be  matured  and  followed 
with  advantage.  Dr.  Black  has  the  undilputed  honour  of  the 
theory  of  latent  heat,  which  he  never  explained  but  in  his  an- 
nual courfes :  Dr.  Hunter  claimed,  without  a  rival,  the  difco- 
very of  the  nature  of  the  decidua,  and  other  parts  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  long  before  his  publications  on  thefe  fubjects. 
This  axiom  Mr.  Foot  feems  to  deny  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
as  connected  with  anatomical  preparations,  which  require  a 
/kill  in  their  formation,  equivalent  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  dif- 
covery. The  opinion  is  confeffedly  demonitrated  by  the  pre- 
paration: but  it  is  demonftrated  alfo  by  obfervations  on  the 
functions,  both  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  difeafe  :  and  when 
the  fubject  to  be  demonitrated  is  known,  much  oi  the  merit, 
derived  only  from  the  preparation,  is  loft.  In  the  prefent  in- 
ftance, Dr.  Hunter  filled  the  teltis.  (for  to  Dr.  Hunter  this 
part  of  the  volume  belongs)  as  foon  as  Dr.  Monro;  but  he 
had  not  diflected  it,  nor  fhown  the  tubes  of  the  tdtis  injected 
from  the  epididymis :  each  may,  perhaps  claim  the  honour 
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of  the  difcovery;  but,  added  to  the  firft  attempt,  and  the  firft 
dawning  of  fuccefs,  which  more  properly  belong  to  Haller, 
Dr.  Monro  completed  the  difcovery  ;  and  it  is  no  little  addi- 
tion to  his  other  honours.  On  the  fubjecT:  of  the  abforbent 
fyftem,  nearly  the  fame  obfervations  might  be  made.  Dr. 
Hunter  undoubtedly  Hated  his  fufpicions  of  their  being  a  di- 
ftin<£f.  fyftem  of  abforbents,  unconnected  with  the  circulating 
fyftem  ;  but  thefe  fufpicions  were  little  more  than  other  au- 
thors had  exprefled  ;  and,  from  numerous  obfervations  in  the 
works  of  former  anatomifts,  they  feem  only  to  be  the  imme- 
diate and  obvious  conclufions  from  the  fa£ts  known.  Dr. 
Monro,  on  the  contrary,  led  on  by  accidental  appearances 
whofe  nature  he  did  not  for  a  time  underftand,  foon  came  to 
his  conclufion  on  the  fubjecT:,  and  fupported  the  new  doctrine 
with"  appolite  experiments  and  obfervations.  In  each  inflance, 
however,  Dr.  Hunter  deferves  the  higheft  credit.  Mr.  J» 
Hunter  only  appears  at  the  clofe  of  the  comedy,  confirming, 
with  his  experiments,  what  had  long  before  been  fhown. 
The  obfervations  and  diffedtions,  illuftrative  of  the  hei-nia 
congenita,  are  more  truly  his  own,  though  the  difcovery  be- 
longs to  Haller.  They  merit  great  praife  in  the  eye  even  of 
Mr.  Foot,  who  has  introduced  thefe  fubjecTrs,  which  he  has 
filled  with  much  irrelevant  matter,  as  the  vehicles  of  illiberal 
farcafm. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  makes  his  appearance  only  at  p.  71,  unlefs 
the  ftory  of  his  being  bred  a  carpenter,  being  unable  to  write 
his  own  papers,  and  conftantly  declaring  that  he  never  read 
any  work,  be  confidered  as  important  remarks.  They  only 
become  important' when  connected  with  Mr.  Foot's  obferva- 
tion,  that,  had  he  read  more,  he  would  not  have  fo  much  ex- 
celled his  contemporaries.  This  point  would  require  a  longer 
difcuflion  than  we  are  able  to  afford  it:  we  {hall  add,  how- 
ever, a  few  fhort  remarks.  An  aeTive  ftrong  mind  probably 
will  not  require  extenfive  ftudy  to  prepare  it  for  ftepping  be- 
yond common  bounds.  Much  is  perceived  intuitively  ;  and 
fuch  a  man  haflily  fteps  over  the  intermediate  arguments  to 
arrive  at  the  conclufion.  Yet  this  rapidity  is  attended  with 
inconveniences  :  hafte  and  inaccuracy  are  clofely  allied  ;  and 
where  little  has  been  previoufly  known,  the  new  acquifition 
will  acquire  a  more  ftriking  appearance,  and  be  cheriflied  with 
a  fonder  care.  By  the  fame  means,  error  is  often  foftered 
under  the  guife  of  improvement ;  for  a  little  overweening 
conceit  will  fondly  fuggeft  that  no  objection  can  be  brought 
againft  the  doctrine,  when  the  extent  of  its  parent's  know- 
ledge can  fupply  none.  In  all  Mr.  Hunter's  works,  we  fee 
the  conftant  influence  of  thefe  caufes  ;  and  though  we  allow 
him  a  great  (hare  of  ingenuity,  fagacity,  and  diligence,  we 
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find  much  to  reprehend,  and  various  occafions  to  wifh  his  know- 
ledge more  matured  by  previous-  inveftigations  of  the  labours 
of  others  in  the  lame  departments. 

Mr.  l*oot  giver,  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  and  indulges  him- 
f«]f  in  obfervations  on  each,  ftldom  favourable  to  its  author. 
Ill  the  firft  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Tran factions,  the  digef- 
^ion  of  the  ftomach  after  death,  the  character  of  Spalanzani 
is  unreafonably  raifed,  to  deprefs  Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  latter  exaggerated  the  appearances  which 
occurred  to  him,  as  future  or  former  anatomifts  had  not  ob- 
served them.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  flight  erofions, 
generally  admitted  to  take  place,  are  connected  with  the  re- 
maining heat  of  the  body,  and  that  the  folution  is  checked  by 
its  efcape.  In  reality,  the  appearances  are  thofe  of  common, 
folution,  not  properly  of  digeltion,  which  implies  the  Separa- 
tion, or  the  production  of  fomething  different  from  the  food 
itfelf.  This  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Hunter,  or  was  rejected  by 
him  :  for  the  abbe,  in  a  fubfequent  paper,  is  treated  very 
rudely  —  a  treatment  as  unmerited  as  Mr.  Foot's  praifes. 

The  torpedo,  Mr.  Foot  contends,  had  been  often  diffected 
before,  and  the  mufcles  by  which  it  produces  the  fhock,  de- 
monstrated ;  but  candour  mould  have  fuggefted,  that  the 
fhock  having  been  confidered  as  electrical,  Mr.  Hunter  disco- 
vered the  natural  battery,  and  traced  a  large  proportion  of 
nerve  to  thefe  organs.  This  had  not  been  pointed  out  by  any 
former  anatomift.  Yet  this  required  no  great  ingenuity  or 
iagacity  :  many  of  his  pupils  might  have  fucceeded  equally 
well. 

In  the  paper  '  on  the  Air  Cells  in  the  Bones  of  Birds,' 
Mr.  Foot  remarks,  with  Some  triumph,  that  he  was  anticipat- 
ed by  Camper ;  forgetting  that  he,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
life,  -refted  much  on  Mr.  Hunter's  want  of  education,  and 
his  ignorance  of  Latin,  in  which  profeffor  Camper's  obferva- 
tions were  published.  It  is  gratuitous  to  affert,  that  Mr. 
Hunter  may  have  heard  of  the  profeffor's  work;  and  he  is  fair- 
ly entitled  to  all  the  merit  of  the  difcovery.  It  i§  not  per- 
haps fufficient  to  excite  much  envy. 

Mr.  Watfon,  it  Seems,  had  deScribed  the  gellaroe  trout  be- 
fore Mr.  Hunter,  and  Shown  that  the  animal's  digeftion  was 
by  a  ftomach,  not  by  a  gizzard.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  the  ftomach  of  the  pangolin,  which 
is  Similar  in  its  Structure,  the  hardnefs  is  rather  the  confe- 
quence  of  its  mixing  flinty  fubftances  with  its  food,  than  any 
original  difference  in  its  Structure.  The  diffection  of  the 
gymnotus  electricus,  even  Mr.  hoot  allows  to  be  original. 

Mr.  Hunter's  paper  *  on   the  Power  which   Animals  and 
Vegetables  $v$fcU>  of  producing  Heatf  is  attacked  with  grea; 
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injuflicc  and  illiberallty.  It  is  fakl  not  to  be  original,  becaufe  . 
fome  experiments  had  juft  before  been  made  on  the  power  of 
animals  in  generating  cold.  The  whole  paper  is  undoubtedly 
exceptionable,  both  as  a  logical  and  phyfiological  effay ;  but 
not  nearly  fo  faulty  as  Mr.  Foot's  philosophical  explanation  of 
heat.  To  refill  the  effects  of  cold,  furely  does  not  imply  the 
production  of  heat. 

The  attack  on  the  *  Propofals  for  the  Recovery  of  People 
apparently  Drowned'  is  alio  highly  unjuft  De  Haen  has 
fhown,  by  drowning  animals  hi  coloured  fluids,  that  water 
lias  been  in  the  lungs,  when  none  of  it  remains.  The  cafe  of 
the  living  dog  is  not  reprefented  as  analogous  to  that  of  a 
drowned  man ;  but  the  former  is  only  related,  as  fuggelting 
the  ufe  of  the  bellows  in  the  latter  event.  Though  the  bel- 
lows, as  contended,  cannot  draw  out  the  foam,  yet,  by  ex- 
haufting  the  lungs,  they  difengage  the  air  from  water ;  and 
by  again  introducing  air  not  faturr.ted  with  water,  they  con- 
tribute to  leffen  the  pre  flu  re.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  of 
fervice  in  fuch  cafes.  It  is  equally  unjuft  and  illiberal  to  cen- 
fure  the  ufe  of  the  word  '  trancef  when  it  is,  in  the  fame 
fentence,  defined  as  a  fufpenfion  only  of  the  action  of  life : 
to  cancel  the  leaf,  in  order  to  add  another  weak  farcafm,  de- 
ferves  the  fevereft  reprehenfion. 

In  the  obfervations  on  Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  teeth,  we 
find  a  few  obfervations  of  importance.  Mr.  Hunter  is  con- 
victed of  fome  carelefs  inaccuracies,  and  of  the  crying  fin  of 
not  quoting  his  predeceflbrs.  The  caufe  of  Mr.  Hunter  en- 
gaging in  this  fubject  is  by  no  means  difgraceful.  His  own 
induftry  was  rewarded,  and  a  modeft  worthy  man  brought 
forward  to  notice. 

The  tree  martin  is  known  to  be  generally,  though  not  uni- 
verfally,  an  hermaphrodite :  yet,  as  the  deviation  from  either 
fex  is  not  uniform,  the  animal,  it  is  contended,  is  no.t  ah 
hermaphrodite,  but  a  lujus  naturce.  Admitted :  yet,  as  all 
hermaphrodites  are  confefTedly  inftances  only  of  '  an  imperfect 
formation  of  the  parts  of  generation  of  one  or  other  fex,'  '■ — 
the  terms  are  fynonymous,  and  the  whole  difquifition  is  only 
a  lujus  verb  or  nm. 

As  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  choofe  to  republifh  his  cafe  of  the 
woman  who  *  feemcd'  to  have  communicated  the  fmall-pox  to 
her  fcetus,  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  fome  reafons  for  al- 
tering his  opinion.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  it,  as  Dr.  Pear- 
fon  has  lately  examined  the  queltion  fo  fully  and  fatisfaeto- 
rily. 

The  remarks  on  the  defcripticn  of  the  extraordinary  phea- 
fant  are  fhort.  Mr.  Foot  adds  —  *  Have  I  not  been  fuiliciently 
full  upon  this  fubject .?'     We  reply,  No !  For  the  fact?,  the 
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objecT,  and  the  intentions,  are  fupprefled,  mutilated,  or  rmf-» 
represented. 

Tlic;  account  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  fifties  excites  dif- 
pleafure,  becaufe  no  former  author  is  quoted.  In  fact,  there 
are  other  preceding  authors,  whom  Mr.  Foot  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with.  But  he  admits  that  Mr.  Hunter  could  not  or  did  not 
read. 

The  new  marine  animal  may  not  be  new;  and  the  treatife" 
on  the  venereal  difeafe  is  not  immaculate  :  but  the  former  is  a 
trilling  fubjett ;  and,  on  the  latter,  we  have  already  examined 
Mr.  Foot's  criticifm.  That  extirpating  one  ovarium  leflens 
the  prolific  power  in  general,  we  think  highly  probable  ;  but 
admit  that  one  experiment  is  not  fufficient  to  afcertain  the 
fact  ;  nor  can  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  his  facts 
fupport  the  identity  of  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf,  dog,  and 
jackall. 

The  paper  *  on  the  Structure  and  Economy  of  Whales'  is 
certainly  a  curious  performance ;  and  though  the  larger  fpe- 
eieo  were  not  fully  examined,  nor  the  examination  of  fome 
others  repeated  fo  often  as  he  himfelf  might  wifh,  numerous 
circumitances,  hitherto  unknown,  are  recorded  in  it.  The 
weak  fneers  of  the  critic  will  not  injure  the  veteran's  fhield  ; 
but  the  arrow  may  recoil  on  himfelf.  We  cannot  give  an 
equally  favourable  account  of  the  '  Obfervations  on  Bees.* 
Much  has  been  anticipated,  and  fome  things  we  fufpect  to  be 
erroneous. 

Some  other  fhort  efTays  are  inferted  in  the  work,  on  the 
animal  economy.  Thefe  we  have  formerly  noticed :  and  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Foot  are  not  fo  important,  as  to  require  our 
returning  to  them.  What  he  has  obferved  refpecting  the  ufe 
of  the  comprefs  on  inflamed  veins,  is  fo  vague  and  trifling,  as 
to  require  our  ferious  reprehenfion.  Is  a  comprefs  on  the  in- 
flamed vein,  on  or  above  the  wound,  ufeful  ?  We  know  it  is: 
Hunter  and  Abernethy  have  faid  the  fame  ;  nor  can  all  the 
trifling  verbiage  of  circuitous  and  hypothetical  difquifition 
difprove  thefacl. 

After  the  confideration  of  thefe  works,  our  author  exa- 
mines the  private  life  of  Mr.  Hunter,  his  profeflional  (kill,  and 
the  formation  of  his  mufeum.  John  Hunter  is  allowed  to 
have  been  Angularly  active  and  induftrious.  His  mind  expa- 
tiated into  new  regions ;  and  he  faw  more  extenfively,  perhaps, 
than  clearly.  It  happened  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  that, 
grafping  at  too  much,  he  perceived  nothing  very  diftinctly  ; 
aiming  at  univerfality,  the  mafs  was  feldom  digeffed  into  a 
regular  organifed  whole.  In  his  eflays,  the  thoughts  are  bold 
and  original ;  the  obfervations  often  new,  and  generally  de- 
tailed with  a  fpirit  and  animation  wholly  his  own.    But  they 
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■are  encumbered  with  words  which  are  little  connected  with 
them,  with  hafty  glances  at  collateral  fubjetls,  which  confufe, 
or  obfeured  by  an  unfkilful  arrangement,  which  weakens  their 
impreffion.     As  a  furgeon,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  c  inferior, 
dangerous,  and  irreguiar.'     This  is  language  too  harih.    The 
practice  of  phyfic  and   furgery  requires  a  clear  undifturbed 
mind, —  a  preciiion  which  difcriminates  the  object  from  every 
fimilar  one,  or  any  collateral  circumftance.     This  Mr.  Hunt- 
er did  not  always  po  fiefs  ;  and,  in  the  practice  of  furgery, 
we  cannot  confider  him  in  the  very,  firft  line.     Yet  he  was  not 
*  dangerous ;'  for  where  the  difeafe  was  not  connected  with 
anatomy,  his  practice  was  timid  and  trifling.    On  one  fubject 
he  is  reprehended  too  feverely.     He  was  only  cautious,  when 
others  were  decided  ;  and  his  caution  on  a  point  where  cer- 
tainty was  not  attainable,  mult  certainly  be  more  becoming 
than  its  oppofite,  dogmatifm.     We  allude  to  the  trial  of  Do- 
nellan. 

His  mufeum  is  a  living  monument  of  his  fkill,  his  induftry, 
and  fagacity.     We  mean  not,  by  the  latter,  an  empty  word  to 
round  a  fentence  :  to   trace  each  link  of  nature's  chain,  —  to 
mark  the  progreflive  perfection  from  the  fimpleft  organifation, 
to  the  complicated  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  from   the  vegetable,  the  taenia,  toman,  —  re- 
quires a  fagacity  and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the   iubjeits, 
which  diftinguifhes  the  naturaliil  far  above  the  line  to  which 
any  publication  can  raife  him.     Mr.  Foot  reluctantly  allows 
his  merit;  and  when  he  fneers  at  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the 
author,  fuppofed  to  be  canvaffed  in  '  his  little    fenate,'  the 
Lyceum,  —  let  him  reflect  that  the  fuggeftion  of  topics  like 
thefe  confers  the  higheft  honour.     To  itart  from  the  beaten 
track  is  a  labour  of  no  common  kind  ;  and  even  error,  by  ex- 
citing obfervation  and  eliciting  truth,  becomes  advantageous 
to  mankind. 

Mr.  Hunter's  appointments  were  numerous  and  lucrative  ; 
but  the  man  whojias  expended  his  fortune  and  exhaufted  his 
conftitution  in  the  caufe  of  fcience,  has  a  right  to  the  emolu- 
ments which  its  profeflional  line  can  bellow.  If  from  preju- 
dice he  was  occafionally  partial,  let  thofe  only  condemn  him 
who  are  above  partiality  ;  and  no  man  is  above  it  but  he  who 
knows  the  various  openings  by  which  opinion  is  aflailed.  In1 
the  prefent  inftance,  we  muft  fay  for  ourfelves,  that  we  had 
not  the  ilighteft  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hunter  ;  nor  have  we 
with  Mr.  Foot :  we  have  never  received  from  either,  nor  can- 
we  expect  to  receive,  the  flighteft  favour  or  uiirefpect. 

One  candid  allowance  we  muft  give  credit  for  in  the  pre- 
fent work,  that  the  irritable  ftate  of  Mr.  Hunter's  mind  was 
owing  to  the  local  diieafe  of  which  he  died.  Let  us  then  draw 

a  veil 
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a  veil  over  this  imperfection,  as  an  involuntary  one  J  and 
us  conclude,  that,  with  every  error,  fcience  has  loll,  in  Mr. 
Hunter,  a  bright  though  not  a  faultlefs  ornament ;   that  his 
death  has   formed  a   chafm  in   the  molt  brilliant  link  of  the 
profciFional  drain,  which  wili  not  foon  be  reftorcd. 


cl  ravels   hi  Hungary,  iv'ith  a  fiort  Jccount  of   Vienna   in  the 
2 'ear  1793.      (  Cone  lucieci from  p.  1 7.) 

'T'Othe  remarks  which  clofed  our  account  of  this  v/ork  in 
A  a  former  Number,  fucceeds  a  tranflation  of  the  *  Urba- 
rlumj  or  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peafant,  as  fixed 
by  law.  In  this,  which  affords  an  interesting  view  of  the 
political  fituation  of  the  country,  we  find  opprelTion  very  cu- 
riouily  roethedifed.  The  heads  of  this  extraordinary  code 
are,  I-  Of  the  quantity  of  land  apportioned  under  certain 
regulations  to  the  peasantry.  2.  Of  the  privileges  of  the 
peafantry.  3.  Of  their  labour  or  perfonal  fervice.  4.  Of 
the  dues  of  the  landlord.  5.  Of  the  ninths  of  the  produce 
of  the  foil,  and  of  the  bergrecht.  6.  Of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  landlord.  7.  Of  prohibited  abufes  ami  excef- 
fes.  8.  Of  things  forbidden  to  the  peafants,  and  the  punish- 
ments enfuing  thereon.     9.  Of  the  internal  police. 

*  By  this  ordinance'  (fays  Dr.  Townfon)  «  thereciprocal  rights 
of  the  peafants  and  their  landlords  are  determined,  and  it  appears, 
that  the  Hungarian  peafant  pays  to  his  lord,  for  twenty-five  acres 
of  arable  land  (each  acre  containing  about  twelve  hundred  fquare 
fathoms},  and  twelve  days  mowing  of  meadow  land,  a  ninth  of 
the  produce  of  the  foil,  of  the  lambs,  kids  and  bees,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  eleven  days  labour,  two  (hillings  for  rent,  and 
three  (hillings  for  fowls,  butter,  &c. 

1  This  I  conceive  to  be  no  hard  contract  for  the  peafant.  I  have 
been  informed  by  feverd  great  landed  proprietors,  that  they  did  not 
receive  upon  an  average,  taking  all  their  dues  together,  more  than 
equal  to  a  gulden,  or  about  two  (hillings  Englifh,  for  an  acre. 
The  hardfhip  lies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  :  this  is  a 
reciprocal  hardfhip,  as  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  as  for  the  pea- 
fant. It  chiefly  arifes  from  receiving  labour  for  payment ;  vet  this 
kind  of  payment  is  always  ufed  in  Similar  cafes,  in  the  fir  ft  ftages 
of  improvement.  This  compels  the  landlord  to  keep  a  ereat  part 
of  his  lands  in  his  own  hands,  to  employ  the  labour  of  his  pea- 
fants, however  he  may  diflike  rural  ceconomy.  The  law  muft  en- 
trust him,  as  I  have  lately  faid,  with  great  authority  over  his  pea- 
fants. He  requires  a  great  many  Stewards,  bailiffs,  and  overfeers 
to  affift  him.  and  to  thefe  he  muSl  delegate  apart  of  this  authority- 
over 
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over  them.  From  hence  arife  complaints  from  them,  on  the  hard- 
fh\p  of  their  fate,  and  of  the  feverity  of  their  matters ;  and  from 
thefe  no  lefs  complaints  of  the  perverfe,  obftinate,  idle,  and  dif- 
contentcd  difpofition  of  their  peafants ;  who  by  not  being  interefted 
in  the  labour  they  perform  for  their  lords,  firft  are  flothful  in  the 
performance  of  this,  and  then  through  cuftom  become  flothful  in 
their  own  :  and  thus  a  bad  ftate  of  hufbandry  pervades  the  lands. 
A  great  landed  proprietor  in  Bohemia  affured  me,  that  he  found  it 
much  his  intereft,  to  accept  of  fixpence  from  his  peafants  who 
were  obliged  to  work  for  him,  inftead  of  a  day's  labour;  and  give 
ninepence  to  others  over  whom  he  had  no  other  authority  than  dif- 
miffing  them  from  his  fervice. 

«  It  is,  I  think,  a  remark  of  the  learned  Dr.  Fergufon,  that 
nations,  however  proximate,  feldom  receive  from  one  another  fuch 
a  difcovery  as  can  improve  the  ftate  of  their  fociety,  till  they  are 
nearly  in  a  ftate  to  make  it  themfelves.  Whether  this  can  in  any 
degree  account  for  the,  in  fome  degree,  retrograde  fteps  of  the 
Hungarian  peafantry,  I  muft  leave  to  thofe  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  hiftoiy  than  I  am.  But  it  appears  that 
the  glebse  adferiptio,  or  viltanage  of  the  peafantry,  was  ages  ago 
fupprefled :  it  was  fupprefled  by  Sigifmond  ;  and  this  fuppreffion 
was  confirmed  by  feverai  public  ads  of  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs  : 
but  it  crept  in  again. 

'  The  year  feventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five  forms  an  epoch  no 
lefs  favourable  for  the  ftate  of  the  peafantry  than  1764.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  the  view^  of  Jofeph  II.  than  a  debafed 
peafantry,  that_  order  through  which,  had  he  fucceeded  in  his  plans 
of  reform,  he  expected  to  have  received  all  his  refources.  The 
fupprefiion  of  the  gleba  adferiptio  took  place  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  by  the  order  of  this  fovereign  in  1 78 1 ,  and  in  1785  it  was 
extended  to.  this  kingdom  :  and  though,  as  we  fnall  foon  fee,  this 
monarch  was  before  his  death  obliged  to  give  back  to  the  nobility 
rtheir  antient  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  thus  cancel  his  own  acls,  this  aft  was  excepted. 

'  This  right  of  the  peafantry  to  leave  their  landlords,  did  mana- 
/aftures  and  the  induftry  of  towns  fiourifh  in  this  kingdom,  would 
be  fufficient  foon  to  make  them  find  their  juft  value  in  fociety,  and 
get  rid  of  unreafonable  humiliations  :  though  indeed  peafants  are 
little  inclined  to  change  their  occupations,  and  they  often  remain 
cultivators  of  the  foil  on  which  they  are  bred  under  many  hard- 
fiiips,  rather  than  become  mechanics;  and  a  peafant  who  fhculd 
leave  the  eftate  on  which  he  was  born,  2nd  mould  apply  to  an- 
other landlord,  would  meet  but  with  little  encouragement ;  and  as  a 
certificate  muft  firft  be  obtained  from  his  laft  landlord,  feme  hin- 
drances can  ftill  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  better 
their  lot.  —  Such  then  is  the  connection  between  the  peafantry  and 
their  landlords. 

Ckit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  Augujl,  1797.  F  f  «  To 
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•  To  the  public,  of  which  the  pea  fan  try  here  forms  no  par?, 
thry  have  obligations  likewife ;  for,  the  great  ariftocratic  body- 
being  as  I  lately  faid  exempt  from  bearing  any  part  of  the  public 
burthens,  thefe  naturally  fall  itpon  the  citizens  and  peafants,  who 
are  emphatically  llyled  in  the  public  ads  the  mi/era  contribuats 
flebs.  >. 

*  Thefe  pay  a  tax  which  is  called  a  contribution,  part  into  the 
military  cheft,  and  part  into  the  county  cheft,  or  caffa  dumeflica  ; 
from  the  firll  the  military  ftationed  in  the  province  are  paid,  and 
from  the  latter  the  expences  of  the  government  of  the  county,  the 
repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  damages  fuftained  by  the 
peafants  by  fire,  ftorms,  and  inundations  ;  and  likewife  the  ex- 
pences of  the  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  county,  that  is,  of 
the  nobility,  when  attending  the  diets.  It  is  aflefled  on  the  ability 
and  opulence  of  the  peafant,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Deca. 

*  The  peafant  is  valued  at  I 

His    2  fons  capable  of  working  -                     i 

4  daughters  ditto  I 

4  farming  fervants,  men  I 

8  ditto  ditto,  women              -  i 

2  draught  or  fat  oxen  i 

s  milk  cows             ■»  i 

4  horfes                   -  I 

4  young  oxen  i 

8  calves                   -  i 

i 6  hogs                   -  i 

32  young  pigs  1 

Winter  corn,  of  a  whole  farm  -                 2 

Summer  ditto,  ditto  2, 

Meadows  producing  fix  fuders  of  hay  -         a 

A  ftill  1 
Sheep  and  bees,  according   to  the  profit  arifing  froftj 
them. 

*  If  the  peafant  is  befides  a  fhoemaker,  taylor,  weaver,  fmith, 
&c.  this  makes  an  additional  deca.  What  is  paid  for  a  deca  I  am 
at  prefent  not  able  to  inform  my  readers;  but  I  hope  to  do  this  in 
an  Appendix  *.  That  part  paid  into  the  cajja  domejlica  muft  vary, 
according  to  the  expences  of  the  county.'     p.  131. 

Having  completed  his  account  of  the  date  of  the  kingdom 
in  1780,  our  author  next  traces,  with  a  judicious  hand,  the 
caufes  which  led  to  the  revocation  of  the  arbitrary  fyftem  in- 
troduced by  Jofeph  II.  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  This  is 
not  lefs  interfiling  than  the  fucceeding  detail  of  the  concef- 


*  Wc  do  not  find  thii  expc&ation  realifed  in  the  Appctiix. 

(ions 
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(ions  drawn  from  the  reigning  king,  which  confift  of  feverjty- 
four  articles,  and  are  clofed  with  the  following  very  appofite 
reflections  — 

*  Thus'  (fays  the  author)  '  a  ftorm  raifod  through  imprudent 
and  ill-timed  reformations,  which  might  have  fevered  from  the 
Auftrian  monarchy  the  fineft  part  of  its  dominions,  blew  over; 
and  now  the  liberty  of  the  peafants,  and  the  toleration  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  were  confirmed  by  acts  of  the  diet. 

*  The  perfeculion  of  the  latter  had  often  given  rife  not  only  to 
bickerings,  but  to  acts  of  violence.  Shall  not  injuftice,  hatred, 
and  avarice,  have  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  their  ends  under  the 
mafk  of  religious  zeal?  Shall  not  a  difference  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matters  have  been  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  a  Caufe  of 
public  misfortunes  ?  The  rights  of  the  proteftants,  by  the  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1606,  agreed  on  between  their  protector 
Botfkai  and  the  emperor  Rudolf;  and  by  the  peace  of  Linz,  in 
1645,  between  their  fupporter  Rakotzi  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  were  folemnly  fee u red  :  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
fubfequent  perfecution  under  different  pretences.  How  could  the 
beft- of  fovsreigns,  when  unrounded  by  their  enemies,  ever  active 

.  in  their  endeavours  to  render  them  odious  to  him,  by  defcribing 
them  as  a  moft  dangerous  feci,  be  their  protector?  Under  the  vir- 
tuous Therefa  they  were  not  lels  vexed,  than  under  the 'profligate 
prince,  who  was  taught,  that  his  deviations  from  virtue  might  be 
made  up  for  by  zeal  to  the  true  church.  By  a  resolution  of 
Therefa,  in  1749,  it  was  ordered,  that  thofe  who  ihould  leave  the 
catholic  perfuafion,  fliould  be  imprifoned  for  ftvo  years;  nnd  if 
within  this  time  they  Ihould  not  return  to  the  church,  they  Ihould 
be  fent  to  hard  labour! ! !  But  let  it  be  known,  for  the  honour  of 
Hungary,  that  in  the  diet  of  1 79 1 ,  when  the  rights  of  the  protef- 
tants  were  confirmed,  exclufive  of  the  clergy  there  were  only 
eighty-four  members  who  voted  againft  them  ;  though  two  hundred 
and  ninety-one  for  them  ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
were  magnates,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  catholics.  How 
great  an  honour  is  this  fpirit  of  toleration  to  the  Hungarian  nation  ! 
—  Where  is  there  a  nation  in  Europe,  in  which  the  feceuing  reli- 
gions have  the  privileges  they  have  here  ?  entire  freedom  of  public 
worfhip,  with  churches  and  bells,  and  their  own  fchools  and  femi- 
naries  of  learning;  and  a  right  to  fill  all  the  public  offices,  and  a 
feat  in  the  legiflative  councils.'     p.  169. 

After  exhibiting  this  fubject  more  in  detail  by  a  tranflation 
of  the  26th  article  of  the  diet  of  1 79 1,  the  author  adds  — 

'  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  detract  fomething  from  this  favour- 
able account  by  obferving,  that  the  kings  of  Hungary,  as  fitft  pa^ 
trons  of  the  church,  have  great  influence  in  religious  matters,  as 

F  fa  may 
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may  be  feen  by  the  preceding  piece;  and  that  as  the  confirmation 
of  the  rights  of  the  proteftants  has  never  prevented  them  from  per- 
secution, (o  probably  in  future,  fhould  Hungary  have  a  bigoted 
Sovereign,  they  may  not  be  entirely  free  from  moleftation.  Many 
of  the  catholics,  and  even  many  of  their  priefts,  are  no  doubt  men. 
of  liberal  minds ;  yet  there  are  too  many  Hill  ftrenuous  adherers  to 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  artful  and  intolerant 
priefts  too  readily  get  the  afcendancy  over  weak  men.  A  few  years 
ago  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Zips  was  called  to  account 
for  excluding  the  Lutherans  of  his  county  from  fome  public 
charge ;  and  it  then  came  out,  that  he  had  formerly  taken  an  oath 
to  the  catholics  to  do  fo. 

*  Father  Coppi,  an  enlightened  and  learned  mnn,  wrote  in  1792- 
a  funeral  fermon  on  count  Rada,  a  very  virtuous,  refpe&able  and 
learned  proteftant,  in  which  he  ufed  thele'words:  "  Vive  igitur,, 
illuftriflime  comes,  vive"  vitam  hanc,  quam  pofuifti  beatiorem  *  ? 
Mirabimini  forte,  haec  ab  homine  catholico  ita  dici ;  verum  nove- 
ritis,  utique  nos  quoque  non  alium  vivorum  atque  mortuorum  ju- 
djeem  node  quam  qui  muneris  f  fibi  et  quidem  foli  divinitus  datum 
arfirmavk.'*  The  cenfor,  an  ex-jefuit,  ordered  this  to  be  altered 
or  omitted,  faying,  "  Scandalofum  enim  eft,  itf  proteftanti,  nullum 
fignum  poenitentia?  danti,  a:ternam  beatitatem  adgratulemur." 

*  The  proteftants  muft  not  be  confidcred  as  a  fmall  infignificant 
left.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  proteftants,  that  is  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinifts,  are  equal  in  number  to  the  catholics ;  and 
a  couple  of  centuries  ago  they  were  more  numerous.  It  is  faid  in 
the  Manche  Hermaen,  that  in  15^9  all  the  great  families  except, 
three  were  proteftants.  De  Lucca  fays,  the  proteftants  of  Hunga-- 
ry  and  Tranfylvania,  in  1779,  were  only  450,000;  but  prior  to> 
the  confeription  of  1785,  the  population  of  this  kingdom  was 
greatly  undervalued,  as  we  (hall  foon  fee.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  they  are  more  efteemed  for  morals,  good  fenfe,  learning 
and  induftry,  than  the  catholics.  Yet  they  have  often  been  treated 
with  great  feverity,  as  though  they  were  the  worft  members  of  fo- 
ciety  :  from  the  year  1681  to  1773,  they  had  not  lefs  than  67.5 
churches  taken  from  them.'      p.  180. 

Under  the  head  of  *  Statifiies/  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks— 

'  *  The  ruling  principle  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  it  is  true,  is  to 
«onfider  this  country  as  its  magazine  of  raw  materials  ;  and  as  a 
confumer  of  its  manufactures.  Againft  this  principle  great  com- 
plaints are  juftly  made;  but  as  it  has  no  manufactures  but  of  the 
eoarfeft  kind,  which  are  for  home  confumption,  it  is  only  felt  as  an. 
evil  preventing  the  rife  of  manufactures. 

*  ..._..  vitam,  lac,  quam  poiuilti,  beatiorem——?    Rev, 
*•  .  „  »  -  .  a  muneris  •— —  I    Rey, 

«  But 
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s  But  the  clogs  that  are  put  on  the  exportation  of  its  natural 
produce,  in  which  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  and  the  revenues  of 
its  opulent  land-holders  confift,  is  an  evil  continually  galling  indi- 
viduals. Wherever  I  went  I  was  led  into  cellars  full  of  wine,  and 
into  granaries  full  of  corn,  and  I  was  (hewn  paftures  full  of  cattle. 
If  I  felicitated  the  owners  upon  their  rich  ffores,  and  of  articles 
never  out  of  fafhion,  I  heard  one  common  complaint  —  the  want 
•of  a  marker,  the  want  of  buyers. 

*  Some  of  its  natural  productions  are  rivals  to  the  natural  pro* 
duce  of  other  parts  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  as  its  wines.  The 
exportation  therefore  of  this  article  is  checked  by  impofts  and  cuf- 
tom-houfe  formalities  and  expences. 

*  The  local  fituation  of  Hungary  is  unfavourable  :  it  is  chiefly 
furrounded  with  countries  which  fraud  in  no  need  of  its  produce. 
It  has  fine  rivers,  but  thefe  run  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
courfe  of  its  commerce,  the  Auftrian  provinces,  which  are  the 
markets  for  four-fifths  &£  its  exportation  ;  whillt  they  run  toward 
Turkey.  And  land  carriage  is  rendered  very  expenfive  by  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  roads,  and  territorial  tolls  ;  a  thing  feverely  felt  upon 
raw  produce. 

4  An  Hungarian  writer  fays,  that  good  wine  which  is  bought  for 
fix  (hillings,  has  an  additional  expence  upon  it  of  eight  flfillings 
when  it  reaches  the  port  of  Triefte  ;  and  that  corn  which  is  bought 
for  two  fhillings,  an  expence  of  fix;  tobacco  that  cofts  twelve  {hil- 
lings a  hundred  weight,  likewife  an  addition  of  fix.'      p.  194. 

The  fucceeding  chapter,  which  defcribes  our  author's  jour- 
ney from  Bude  to  Erlau,  contains  little  worthy  of  remark, 
except  to  the  mineralogift.  In  his  account  of  Erlau,  he  gives 
a  curious  portrait  of  the  bifhop,  and  of  the  univerfity  erected 
by  him  at  an  enormous  expenfe ;  though,  to  get  money,  the 
worthy  prelate  was  guilty  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mean- 
nefs  and  extortion. 

«  How  bizarre'  (fays  Dr.  Townfon)  *  is  the  human  charafte?! 
Will  it  be  credited  that  the  man  who  exacts  his  rights  with  fo  much 
feveritv,  as  to  make  himfelf  confidered  bv  his  flock,  not  as  a  father 
and  protestor,  but  as  a  hard,  fevere  and  unjufr  mailer,  and  to  alie- 
nate the  fiiendfhip  and  efteem  of  every  one,  except  of  a  few 
churchmen  railed  by  himfelf,  whom  he  felecls  from  the  lower 
ranks,  not  out  of  charity,  but  that  they  may  be  more  dependant 
upon  him — that  he  fhould  have  erected  a  public  edifice  which 
would  be  an  honour  to  a  crowned  head  ! 

*  The  univerfity,  a  very  fine  building,  was  erected  entirely  at 
his  expence.  It  is  faid  to  have  coft  him,  including  its  furniture, 
200,000  pounds.  The  world  muft  not  be  {o  uncharitable  as  to 
fuppofe  that  he  has  gained  this  immenfe  fum  foiely  by  the  mono- 
poly of  wine ;  nor  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  virtues,  as 
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to  tliink  that  heaven,  in  anfwer  to  his  prayers,  fupplied  him  by 
miracles  with  ir.     No  :   he  is  an  Efterhazy,  and  his  family  eftate  is 

it  ten  thoufahd  a-year ;  and  the  fee  of  Eilau  was  always  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom,  fo  that  a  lew  centuries 

the  (byertigns  of  Hungary,  on  account  of  us  immenfe  reve- 
nues, ordered  that  their  fourth  fonb  fhould  be  maintained  from  it : 
and  the  quota  of  troops  from  this  bilhopric,  «n  an  infurrecllo,  is  the  - 
fame  as  that  of  the  primate,  the  archbifliop  of  Gran.  Its  revenue 
is  eftimated  at  twenty  thoufand  fterling  a  year.  Twenty  thoufand 
and  ten  thoufand  make  thirty  thoufand:  and  on  this  a  fincie  man, 
I  think,  may  live  ;  though  I  believe  he  only  vegetates.  His  coun- 
trymen do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  fume  confider  him  as 
a  great  bigor,  others  as  a  knave,  and  fome  as  a  mixture  of  both. 
He  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  protectants.  I  would  not  believe  it  till 
I  heard  it  from  many,  and  In  different  places,  that  he  carries  his 
zeal  fo  far  as  to  buy  people  over  to  his  own  religion.  If  any  of 
the  prbteftant  nobility  are- poor,  and  Mill  change  their  religion,  he 
fettles  on  them  a  penfion  according  to  the  influence  of  their  fami- 
lies. Thefe  bribes  are  faid  to  amount  to  fix  or  feven  thoufand  a 
year.      Relata  refero.'      p.  225. 

In  palling  from  Erlau  to  Debretzin,  fuch  is  the  flate  of 
agriculture,  that  our  author  obferved  in  many  places  great 
heaps  of  dung,  which  appeared  to  have  remained  there  a  very 
long  time,  and  had  been  thrown  there  merely  with  a  view  to 
get  rid  of  it  ;  the  land  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  as  the  in- 
habitants, and  even  their  committee  of  agriculture  pretend, 
requiring  no  manure.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  Afagvars* 
afTevt,  that  their  foil  is  too  rich  ;  yet  they  are  in  the  practice 
of  letting  it  reft  every  third  year,  which,  as  Dr.  Townfon 
juftly  obferves,  is  fomewhat  contradictory.     He  fays  — 

<  All  the  country  lying  between  thefe  two  towns  is  a  pufzta  f. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  village  in  the  whole  journey,  though  the  di- 
stance is  fifty  miles ;  only  about  half  way  there  is  a  tolerably  good 
inn  :  now  and  then  at  a  great  difianr.e  I  faw  a  folitary  fpire  :  all  is 
an  immenfe  and  boundlefs  vvafle.  It  is  part  of  the  great  plain  I 
lately  mentioned.  But  though  it  is  enly  fown  here  and  there  with 
corn,  yet  it  is  nut  loft;  it  feeds  immenfe  quantities  of  cattle.  Their 
hardy  keepers  Hay  out  with  them,  covered  with  their  rough  (heep- 
fkin  clothing,  weeks  together.  It  is  chiefly  amongft  thefe  herdf- 
men  that  the  cuftom  of  befmearing  their  fhirts  with  hog's  lard,  and 
the  fat  of  baton,  with  a  viev>  to  cleanlinefs,  prevails.  Thus 
anointed  they  can  wear  them  a  whole  fummer  without  wafliino-, 
and  it  is  faid  by  this  means  they  are  kept  free  from  tho-fe  creatures 
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",;  whofe  hourly  food  is  human  gore."  Ought  we  not  to  confider 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  greater  fenfibility  of  the  Pulex  irritans,  Pe- 
dlculus  humanus  &  pubis,  than  of  man  —  or  at  leaft  of  thefe  men  I* 
p.  235. 

On  Debretzin,  our  author  makes  the  following  Angular  itr 
marks  — 

'  To  what  circumftance  Debretzin  owes  its  exiftence  I  don't 
know  ;  nor  can  I  divine  what  can  have  induced  thirty  thoufand 
people  to  felecl:  a  country  defiitute  of  fprings,  rivers,  building  ma- 
terials, fuel,  and  the  heart- cheering  vine,  for  their  residence.  De- 
bretzin, though  it  has  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  town,  muft  be 
confidered  as  a  village  ;  and  then  it  is  perhaps  the  greateft  village  in 
^Europe.  But  fhould  it  be  confidered  as  a  town,  it  is  one  of  the 
worft,  though  its  inhabitants  are  not  the  pooreft.  It  is  furrounded 
with  a  hedge,  and  the  town  gates  are  like  our  field -gates,  and  ftuck 
with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  houfes,  win  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, confift  merely  of  the  ground-floor;  they  are  thatched,  and' 
have  the  gable-end  turned  towards  the  flreet ;  thefe  are  not  pavedj 
but,  in  a  few  of  the  moft  frequented,  balks  are  laid  down  in  the 
middle  for  the  pieions. 

1  By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinifts :  their 
gloomy  manners  and  drefs,  together  with  the  gloomy  weather  that 
happened  during  my  ftay  here,  made  this  altogether  a  difmal  place, 
The  principal  college  of  this  fe&  in  the  kingdom  is  here.  The 
building  is  irregular,  old  and  decaying ;  much  refembling  one  of 
our  alms-houfes,  when  on  the  point  of  being  taken  down  and  fold 
for  old  materials :  yet  often  in  fuch  difmal  abodes,  not  only  deep 
learning  has  been  acquired,  but  genius  has  been  taught  to  fhine  in 
works'of  fancy.  The  ftudents  are  very  numerous:  the  togati, 
who  alone  are  lodged  in  it,  are  about  four  hundred  ;  thefe  attend 
the  lectures  on  the  higher  branches  of  learning  :  eight  of  them  are 
packed  together  in  one  ImaU  room,  but  each  has  his  feparate  bed. 
The  younger  fcholars  are  near  a  thoufand,  but  they  only  pafs  the 
hours  of  lhidy  here:  thefe  are  fix,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  three 
in  the  afternoon.  As  there  are  only  four  profeffors  or  teachers, 
nine  of  the  togati  affift  in  teaching  the  younger  fcholars :  for  their 
trouble  they  receive  a  fmall  douceur  from  the  parents  of  thofe  they 
teach :  it  is  but  a  mean  prefent,yet  fuch  as  has  in  rude  times  form- 
ed the  recompenfe  of  heroes:  it  is  a  —  plate  of  victuals  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  frugal  repafts.  The  teachers  receive  a  falary  of  about 
fixty  pounds  a  year.  I  was  invited  by,  I  think,  the  head  profef- 
for,  to  be  prefent  at  the  exercifes  of  fome  of  the  togati.  The  on^ 
:n  which  he  chofe  they  fhould  exhibit  before  me  was  —  pfalm-fing- 
ing :  they  were  fine  flout  fellows,  and  roared  luftily.  The  library- 
was  in  unifon  with  the  reir  of  the  ellablifhmenr.  I  fcarce  few  any 
la#igs,  icholaftic  works,  and  mufty  books  of  divinity. 
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It  po(TefK:d  two  or  three  jaw-teeth  of  an  elephant,  and  the  head  and 
horns  cf  an  elk.  Ic  is  fnpnoftd  chey  were  found  in  the  Theis.  I 
would  not  fo  far  deviate  from  common  juftice,  as  to  relate,  for  an- 
ecdute  fake,  an  ill-natured  and  falfe  fad  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  i,t  was  here  that  a  courfe  of  hiftory  lafted  fo  long,  that 
after  the  profeffor  had  lectured  "  nine  years,  he  was  not  advanced 
further  than  the  middle  ages." 

1  Befides  the  college,  Debretzin  is  famous  for  its  foap  manufac- 
tories, its  bread,  guba  *,  and  pipes,  and  its  quarterly  fairs.  Thefc 
are  the  principal  fources  of  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants;  but  the 
vending  of  juftice  by  the  members  of  the  diftriciual  court  muff,  not 
be  omitted  in  the  accurate  ftatiftic  of  the  induftry  and  fources  of 
wealth  of  this  town.'     p.  238. 

His  account  of  their  bread  is  too  curious  to  be  paffed  over. 
He  fays  — 

'  Lighter,  whiter,  and  better  flavoured  bread  than  that  made 
here  I  never  ate  ;  nor  did  I  ever  fee  elfevvhere  fuch  large  loaves. 
Were  I  not  afraid  of  being  accufed  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  travellers,  I  fhould  fay  they  were  near  half  a  yard 
cubed.  As  this  bread  is  made  without  yealf,  about  which  fuch  a 
hue  and  cry  is  often  raifed,  and  with  a  fubftitute  which  is  a  dry 
mafs,  that  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  and  kept  half  a  year  or  more, 
I  think  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  my  country,  for  me  to  detail  the  De- 
bretiia  art  of  making  bread.  The  ferment  is  thus  made :  Two 
good  handfulls  of  hops  are  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water ;  this  is 
poured  upon  as  much  vvheaten  bran  as  can  be  well  moiftened  by  it; 
to  this  are  added  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaven  :  when  this  is  only 
warm,  the  mafs  is  well  worked  together  to  mix  the  different  parts. 
This  mafs  is  then  put  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
after  that  it  is  divided  into  fmall  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg 
or  a  fmall  orange,  which  are  dried  by  being  placed  upon  a  board 
and  expofed  to  a  dry  air,  but  not  to  the  fun  :  when  dry  they  are 
laid  by  for  ufe,  and  may  be  kept  half  a  year.  This  is  the  ferment, 
and  it  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  following  manner :  For  a  baking  of  fix 
large  loaves,  fix  good  handfulls  of  thefe  balls  are  taken  and  diflblv- 
ed  in  feven  or  eight  quarts  of  warm  water.  This  is  poured  through 
a  fieve  into  one  end  of  the  bread-trough,  and  three  quarts  more  of 
warm  water  are  poured  through  the  fieve  after  if,  and  what  remains 
in  the  fieve  is  well  preffed  out:  this  liquor  is  mixed  up  with  fo 
much  flour  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  the  fize  of  a  large  loaf:  this  is 
ftrewed  over  with  flour,  the  fieve  with  its  contents  is  put  upon  it, 
and  then  the  whole  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  till  it  has  rifen, 
enough,  and  its  furface  has  begun  to  crack :  this  forf  is  the  leaven. 
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'Then  fifteen  quarts  of  warm  water,  in  which  fix  handfulls  of  fait 
have  been  diflblved,  are  poured  through  the  fieve  upon  it,  and  the 
neceflhry  quantity  of  flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and  kneaded  with 
the  leaven ;  this  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  for  about  an  hour. 
It  is  then  formed  into  loaves,  which  are  kept  in  a  warm  room  half 
an  hour ;  and  after  that  they  are  put  in  the  oven,  where  they  re- 
main two  or  three  hours  according;  to  the  fize.  The  great  advan- 
ce o 

tage  of  this  ferment  is,  that  it  may  be  made  in  great  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  kept  for  ufe.  Might  it  not  on  this  account  be  ufeful  on 
board  of  fhips,  and  likewife  for  armies  when  in  the  field?'   p.  242. 

"We  are  apprehenfive  the  doctor's  good  intentions  will  fail 
of  being  realifed,  from  his  having  omitted  to  defcribe  the 
kind  of  *  leaven  made  ufe  of.  Every  thing  he  has  related  of 
the  procefs  of  preparing  '  the  ferment,'  feems,  indeed,  fub- 
fervient  to  this,  and  the  refult  fcarcely  practicable,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  four  dough,  which  is  the  leaven  ufed  among 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  is  to  be  employed.  —  Of  the  ju- 
rifprudence  of  Hungary,  our  readers  will  form  no  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  when  they  have  perufed  the  following  re- 
marks— 

'  The  four  annual  fairs  bring  hither  a  great  number  of  ftrangers, 
and  many  more  are  brought  by  law-fuits  in  the  diftri&ual  court  of 
juflice  held  here,  of  which  there  are  only  four  in  the  kingdom. 
Before  this  court  the  civil  caufes  of  the  nobility  are  pleaded.  Its 
members  have  the  vile  practice  of  receiving  incidents.  Are  thefe 
bribes  ?  the  reader  will  affc.  God  forbid  !  They  are  only  douceurs, 
to  engage  the  judges,  or  the  referendaries,  to  examine  more  nViftly 
into  the  nature  of  a  caufe.  Thefe  incidents,  for  I  would  not  call 
them  bribes  for  the  world,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  incomes  of 
the  members  of  this  court.  And  the  courts  of  law  at  Buda  are  ^ 
not  lefs  venal ;  and  as  the  caufes  which  come  before  them  are  of 
greater  importance,  their  incidents  are  greater.'     p.  246. 

From  our  author's  account  of  Grofs  Wardein,  the  place 
he  next  vifited,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  ftate  of  mo- 
rals among  its  inhabitants  — 

'  I  vifited  the  prifons,'  (fays  Dr.  Townfon)  '  and  I  found  them 
but  too  full.  The  Wallachians  are  the  moft  uncultivated  and  fero- 
cious people  of  Hungary,  and  juftice  is  obliged  to  be  adminihered 
to  them  in  all  its  horrors.  In  1785  they  rebelled  in  Tranfylvania, 
and  with  great  cruelty  murdered  many  of  the  nobility.  Their 
priefts,  whom  they  call  popes,  are  uncommonly  brutilh,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  in  twenty  executions  there  is  always  a  pope.  Now, 
or  till  within  a  few  years,  the  moft  frightful  punifhments  were  in- 
flifted  upon  them,  flaying,  impaling,  &c.  &c.  But  the  moft 
ihocking  punishments  I  have  read  oft  were  thofc  which  were  in* 
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Aided  on  the  leaders  of  the  peafants'  war  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century  in  the  Banat.  They  are  too  frightful  to  detail. 
The  chief,  as  king,  was  fet  npon  a  red  hot  iron  throne,  and  an  iron 
crown  was  put  on  his  head,  and  a  fceptre  of  the  fame  in  his  hand, 
both  red  hot.  In  this  ffate,  half  roafted,  nine  of  his  principal  ac- 
complices, nearly  itarved  to  death  with  hunger,  were  let  loofe  upon 
him,  with  threats  of  inftant  death,  if  they  did  not  fly  upon  and  eat 
their  pretended  king.  Six  obeyed,  and  fell  upon  him  and  ate  him. 
Three  others  who  would  not,  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces. 
Yet  under  all  this  torment  the  unfortunate  man  never  murmur- 
ed ?!'     p.  256. 

In  the  fucceeding  chapter,  we  find  a  concife  defcription  of 
the  fmall  town  of  Tokay  ;  but  of  its  celebrated  vintage,  a 
very  circumstantial  and  entertaining  account  is  given.  It 
would  exceed  our  accuftomed  limits,  however,  to  enter  on 
the  fubjecr.  in  this  place.  We  {hall,  likewife,  pafs  our  au- 
thor's mineralogical  remarks,  not  indeed  as  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, but  as  lefs  interefting  to  the  general  reader. 

Our  author's  progrefs  from  Cafchau,  the  metropolis  of 
Upper  Hungary,  to  Rofenau,  i'urnifhes  him  frefn  occafion  to 
indulge  in  mineralogical  difquifition.  His  account  of  two  re- 
markable caverns  in  that  part  are  amongft  the  mod  curious  of 
the  particulars  he  has  related;  but  for  this  we  mull  refer  to 
the  work  kfelf. 

Dr.  Townfon's  Alpine  excurfions,  which  form  the  n?th 
chapter,  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the  fcientific  reader.  The 
three  views  which  accompany  them,  itluftrate  the  fubjecl 
materially,  end  are  tolerably  well  executed:  and  the  table 
of  barometrical  meafurements  of  the  higheft  Alps  in  the 
count?  of  Zips,  belonging  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  is  a  valuable  appendage. 

On  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  our 
prescribed  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  obferve,  in  a  general 
way,  that  they  are  not  lefs  interefting  than  thofe  parts  of  the 
work  on  which  we  have  dwelt  more  particularly.  We  can- 
rot  conclude,  however,  without  reprobating,  as  unbecoming 
the  philofapher  and  the  man  of  fcience,  certain  libidinous  de- 
scriptions, which  here  and  there  prefent  themielves,  greatly 
to  the  offence  of  mbdefty,  and  in  no  wife  indicative  of  a  ri- 
gid moral  feeling  in  their  author.  Pages  214,  234,  306,  254, 
and  367,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  force  ol  our  ob  • 
jeccioTi,  but  particularly  the  two  kill. 

The  Entomologia  and  Regnuvn  Vegetable,  which  compofe 
the  Appendix,  include  fsveral  well-executed  engravings. 
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The  Hijlory  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  i^c  from  the  Conclujion  of  the  Seventh  Sijjion  of  the 
Sixteenth  Parliament,  in  1790,  to  the  End  of  the  SixfB  Sef- 
Jion  of  the  Seventeenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  1706. 
By  Robert  idacfarlan,  Efq.  Vol.  IF.  8vo.  qs.  Boards. 
Evans.      1796. 

IXT'E  !r.vl  occafion  to  fpeak  in  very  refpeclful  terms  of  the 
*  third  volume  of  this  hiflory  *.  The  prefent  volume,  we 
are  forry  to  add,  falls  fliovt  of  the  expectations  which  the  pre- 
ceding had  excited.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  hafte,  and  is 
wanting  in  that  correclnefs  both  of  fentiment  and  ilyle  which 
the  former  poiTefTed.  While,  in  juftice  to  the  reader  and  to  our 
own  character  as  critics,  we  obferve  thus  far,  we  muft  (till,  in 
juftice  to  the  author,  allow,  that  if  he  has  not  waited  to  give  to 
his  production  that  polifh  and  elegance  which  we  might  have 
expected  from  his  former  eflay,  his  failure  has  ilill  proceeded 
from  a  commendable  motive,  that  of  gratifying,  by  an  early 
publication,  the  curiofity  of  the  public  ;  and  if  we  confider 
that  the  hiiiory  in  this  laft  volume  is  almoft  brought  down  to 
the  very  date  of  the  publication,  much  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  cafual  errors  either  in  arrangement  or  ftyle. 

In  the  few  introductory  pages  which  ferve  as  an  exordium 
to  the  hiftory,  a  queilion  of  fome  importance  is  difcufied  :  and 
we  confefs  it  is  treated  to  our  fatisfaciion,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  writer,  and  of  all  the  hiftorians  of  recent  events  — 

'  Before  the  narrative  commences,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
premife,  In  a  kind  of  Salluftian  preface,  that  the  infertion  of  the 
genuine  parliamentary  fpeeches  in  the  newfpapers,  a  practice  for 
which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  hazardous  perfeverance  of  the 
writer  of  this  volume,  has  empowered  the  modern  Britifh  hiltoriau 
of  his  own  times  to  boaft  of  an  authenticity,  which  formerly  could 
only  be  expe&ed  in  hiftories  compofed  after  vthe  lapfe  of  many  years 
from  various  documents  and  adverfe  publications  compared,  con- 
trafted  and  reconciled,  and  frequently  attended  at  laft  with  mere 
conjefture,  or  at  moftwith  ftrong  probability.  The  ftruggle  of  po- 
litical rivals  extorts  truth  in  fo  many  ihapes,  the  conflidt  of  con- 
tending parties  exhibits  facts  in  fnch  different  views,  and  the  colli- 
Con  of  bppofite  interefts  ftrikes  out  fo  many  fparks  of  light  to  illu- 
minate the  whole  fcene,  that  the  fecrets  of  the  cabinet  are  no  longer 
a  myttery  confined  to  a  few  feleft  individuals,  but  known  in  a  fhort 
time  by  the  publick,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment. The  nation  being  thus  poflefled  of  fa£ts,  and  its  mind  en- 
lightened by  oppofite  arguments,  it  will  be  its  own  fault,  if  the  mi- 
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*  See  Cm.  Rey.  New  Arr.Vol.  XI.  p.  254,  and  Vol,  XII.  p.  414. 
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niftry  carry  into  execution  any  important  plan  that  is  contrary  to  it* 
inttrt-ft  and  inclination.  Was  it  not  from  this  caufe  that  the  failure 
of  Fox's  Eaft-India  bill,  and  the  delay  which  at  laft  rendered  the 
regency  bill  unneceffary,  arofe  ?  Had  the  people  been  equally  welt 
inftrticted  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  had  they 
known  what  came  to  light  a:  its  conclufion,  that  the  expence  of 
bounties,  and  of  governors  and  officers  of  every  defcription  exceed- 
ed the  profits  of  a  trade,  which  they  nmft  neceflarily  retain,  were 
America  independent,  would  they  ever  have  given  their  fanction  to 
the  war,  as  the  war  of  the  people?  The  queftion  mull  be  anfwered 
in  the  negative  ;  and  they  would  have  faved  much  of  the  national 
blood,  and  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  the  publick  treafure. 

*  An  attempt  has,  for  obvious  reafons,  been  made  to  give  cur- 
rency to  an  opinion  that  a  writer  cannot  compofe  a  good  hiftory  of 
his  own  times,  becaufe  he  is  likely  to  be  uninformed  and  prejudi- 
ced, unacquainted  with  the  fecret  fprings  of  action,  and  partial  to 
a  favourite  clafs  of  ftatefmen.  This  objection  has  already  been 
half  removed,  when  it  was  remarked  that  the  publication  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  has  unveiled  the  myfteries  of  the  cabinet; 
and,  were  the  other  half,  the  charge  of  prejudice  and  partiality,  to 
be  allowed  any  degree  of  Validity,  what  would  become  of  the  belt 
hiftorians,  Salluft  and  Tacitus,  who  wrote  hiitories  of  their  own 
age,  though  the  former  was  not  in  the  leaft,  and  the  latter  but  little, 
if  at  all,  engaged  in  any  of  the  defcribed  tranfactions  ?  Juft  hifto- 
ries,  as  fame  affect  to  call  compilations  Selected  from  various  decu- 
rnents  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  partaking  of  that  languor  which 
!s  apt  to  creep  in  his  clofet  upon  a  reclufe  ftudent  remotely  con- 
cerned in  the  fubject  of  his  narration,  are  often  tedious,  cold  and 
uninterefting,  and  deftitute  of  that  d-r-amatick  intereft,  which  con- 
ititutes  the  charm  of  ancient  compositions.  Here  I  fpeakas  I  feel. 
Having  freely  expreffed  my  opinion  of  the  living,  why  fhould  I 
hefitate  to  deliver  my  fentimea'.s  concerning  the  dead  ?  From  this 
cenfure  on  general  hiitories  Lt  me  except  Livy's  firft  Decad,  which, 
as  I  have  admired  it  from  my  youth,  I  have  endeavoured,  but  with 
unequal  powers,  to  imitate,  having  been  always  careful  not  to  re- 
cord fpeeches,  in  which  fads  arc  not  involved  with  the  arguments, 
■that  the  narrative  and  therefore  the  intereft  may  never  flag.'    p.  2. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  public  tranfactions. 
are  reported  in  this  volume,  wc  felect  an  abflra£t  of  the  de~. 
bates  on  the  prince  of  Wales's  eftabiifhment  — 

*  During  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  arrangements,  Grey,  Lambton, 
Fox,  and  other  confpicuous  members,  made  a  number  of  obferva- 
tions,  from  which  a  wife  prince  might  derive  much  wholefome  in- 
ilrucf  ion.  "  However  much  we  mult  be  attached  to  the  monarchy, 
as  an  indifpenfable  branch  of  the  constitution,  we  mult  be  (till  mere 
attached,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  to  the  democracy,  the 
9  broad 
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broad  ban's  of  the  whole  fabrick.      Can  we  then  view  with  indiffe- 
rence fo  enormous  a  fum  diverted  from  the  publick  fervice  to  the 
purpofes  of  pomp  and  parade?  If  the  prince  is  the  pupil  of  the  na- 
tion, they  ought  to  train  him  to  the  practice  of  frugality  and  econo- 
my ;  and  if  the  provifion  made  for  him  be  ample,  it's  intention  is  to 
make  thoufands  blefs  his  bounty  and  munificence,  not  curfe  his  pro- 
fufion  and  extravagance.   Thofe  are  his  worft  enemies,  and  the  vilefi: 
fycophants^  who  would  poifon  his  ear  with  the  idea  that  the  nation 
is  bound  to  gratify  his  appetite  for  prodigality.     Thefe  are  times 
which  demand  plain  language  ;  and  the  minifter  ought  not,  for  the 
fake  of  increafing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  of  procuring  the 
fupport  of  the  prince  and  of  his  houfehold,  to  be  fo  extravagantly 
Javifh  of  the  national  treafure.     The  preffure  of  the  war,  the  dearth' 
of  provifions,  and  the  weight  of  accumulated  taxes,  oblige  the  peo- 
ple to  retrench.     When  the  publick   wealth  thus  becomes  daily  a 
decreafing  quantity,  why  fhould  the  prince  of  Wales's  appointments 
be  an  increnfing  feries  ?  Show  and  fplendor  are  now  fo  common 
that  they  have  loft  their  fafcination,  and  dignified   fimplicity  com- 
mands more  refpecl.     Who   now  would  be  fo  vulgar  as  to  wear 
Jace,  except  a  mufician,  a   mountebank,  or  tragick   king?   If  the 
royal  family  muft  have  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  why  do 
not  thefe  titled  perfonages  reft  fatisfied  with  the  honour  of  being  fo 
near  the  throne,  and  perform  the  office  gratis  ?  Men  of  exalted  rank 
and  large  property  are  degraded  by  the  acceptance  of  fin  ecu  re  places, 
and  by  the  name  of  menial  fervants.     A  long  train  of  attendants, 
and  it's  neceffaryconfequer.ee,  an  expenfive  table,  excite  indignation 
rather  than  efleem  ;  as  the  meaneft  ploughman  cannot  be  fo  dull  of 
apprehenfion,  as  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  fupported  by  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  and  the  fweat  of  his  brow.    Do  you  imagine  that 
Frederick  the  Great  was  Iefs  efieemed  by  his  fubjeefs,  becaufe  the 
daily  expence  of  his  table  did  not  exceed  five  guineas,  and  that  his 
wardrobe  contained  only  three  or  four  threadbare  fuits,  and  a  few 
jack-boots  ?   Or  do  you  fuppofe  that  Wafhington,  the  prefident  or 
elective  king  of  America,  is  lefs  reverenced,  becaufe  his  appoint- 
ment is  only  four  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  does  not  accept?   It 
is  by  fuch  inftances  of  frugality  and  felf-deuial  that  rulers  fecur-:  the 
veneration  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  not  by  an  idle  difplav 
of  wafteful  grandeur  and  opprefiive  magnificence.     The  prince  of 
Wales  has  no  publick  character  to  uiftain,  and  therefore  is  without 
any  expenfive  retinue  fufficiently  cnitinguifhed  from  other  peers  by 
his  guard  of  light  dragoons.     If  his  majefry  thinks  a  cumberfome 
train  of  coftly  followers  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  his  dignity,  why 
does  not  he,  who  has  certainly  the  means,  offer  a  harrdfome  yearly 
contribution  ?  How  come  thofe  paternal  feelings,  which  are  fo  much 
vaunted,  to  throw  his  eideft  fon  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  the  na- 
tion ?   Had  the  king  been  well  adviied,  he  would,  like  queen  Anne 
and  George  the  Second,  have  advanced  out  of  his  large  civil  lift  a 
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hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  profecuting  the  war  of  kings,  and  nof 
thrown  the  whole  weight  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  fbbje&s,  when  his 
allowance  exceeds  that  of  his  predeeeflbrs  by  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  and  his  privy  purfe  is  fwelled  from  thirty- fix  to  fixty  thou- 
fand pounds.  Is  not  this  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owes  to  his 
diftrpfled  fubje&s,  who  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  at  various 
times,  advanced  fums  that  would  have  now  fwelled  to  feven  mil- 
lions fterling,  and  who  for  his  foil's  appanage  are  to  be  burdened 
with  a  load  almoft  equal  to  the  whole  expence.of  the  American  go- 
vernment ?  Why  might  not  the  queen  fpare  five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  out  of  her  large  allowance  of  fifty  thoufand,  for  an  objed  fo 
dear  to  monarchy  as  fplendor  r"      p.  536. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  ftyle  of  this  volume  is 
lefs  polifhed  than  that  of  the  preceding.  We  have  to  add  that 
it  is  rather  affe&ed,  and  fomewhat  bordering  on  the  turgid. 
In  his  ardent  zeal  for  imitating  the  claffical  hiftoiians,  the  au- 
thor has  dropped  all  titles,  and  fpeaks  of  *  Fox,  Lauderdale, 
Laufdown,  Grenviile,  &c.  &c.'  without  any  addition  of  title 
or  ciiiiindlioii.  On  this  we  would  obferve,.  that  the  hiftorians 
of  every  age  fhould  in  thefe  refpe£V.s  adapt  their  ftyle  to  the 
age  and  manners  they  defcribe,  as  is  judicioufly  done  by  Mr- 
Gibbon.  *  He  was  born,'  (fays  he)  '  of  a  gentleman 's  family, 
(for  we  mull  now  adopt  a  modern  idiom).'  In  the  ancient 
republics  it  is  well  known,  there  were  no  hereditary  titles; 
but  with  us,  lord,  marquis,  duke,  &c.  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  man's  name,  to  whom  they  apply,  as  John  or  Thomas  : 
that  is,  they  ferve  as  much  for  the  description  and  difcrimina- 
tion  of  the  individual ;  for  inftance,  ?  Grenviile  '  may  either 
mean  the  noble  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  his  brother  who  fits  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  *  lord  Grenviile'  immediately  de- 
signates the  perfon.  This  is,  however,  but  a  trifling  blemifh, 
if  it  be  any  at  all  ;  and  though  we  cannot  pronounce  the  work 
perfect  in  its  kind,  yet  it  forms  a  ufeful  continuation  of  the 
former  volumes,  and  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  prefent  nnniftry,  of  whom  our  author  is  a  warm 
panegyrift. 


The  Chafey  and  William  and  Helen :  two  Ballads,  from  the 
German  of  Gottfried  Augnjlus  Burger.  \ta,  %s.  6d.  Boards. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1796. 

|"T  is  now  about  twenty  years  fince  Burger's  ballad  of  Leo- 
■  nora  has  been  written:  and  in  all  that  time,  till  very  lately, 
it  has  not  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Englilh  read- 
er j  but,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  this  long  neglect,  this  is 
•now  the  fifth  tranflation,  which  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  has 
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been  offered  to  the  public,  of  that  finking  ballad.  Nor  is  the 
prefent  tranflation,  which,  as  well  as  that  printed  at  Norwich, 
is  without  a  name,  unworthy  to  rank  with  its  predeceffors  in 
the  force  and  effect  with  which  it  gives  the  fenfe  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  author  has  indeed  availed  himfelf  of  the  tranflation 
firft  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  from  which  he  has 
confeffedly  borrowed,  having  heard  it  in  MS.  a  ftanza,  and 
of  which  it  is  likewife  evident  he  has  availed  himfelf,  perhaps 
unconfeioufly,  in  many  turns  of  expreflion,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral caft  and  moulding  of  the  .language.  The  following  image 
of  the  corpfe  coming  down  from  the  gibbet  and  joining  the 
proceffion,  which  will  be  coniidered  by  forne  as  unking,  by 
ethers  as  ludicrous,  has  been  left  out,  we  think,  by  the  other 
tranflators. 

«*  See  there,  fee  there  !   What  yonder  fwings 

And  creaks  'mid  whittling,  rain  ? 
Gibbet  and  fteel,  th'  accurfed  wheel; 

A  murd'rer  in  his  chain. 

"  Hollo  !   thou  felon,  follow  here : 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  thou  malt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  mv  bride,"   • 

«  And  hurry,  hurry  !   clafh,  clafh,  clafh ! 

The  wafted  form  defcends ; 
And  .fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bufh 

The  wild  career  attends.'      p.  35. 

The  Chafe,  another  ballad  from  the  fame  author,  now  firft 
appears  in  an  Englifh  drefs.     It  thus  begins  — 

*  Earl  Walter  winds  his  bu?le  horn  : 

To  horfe,  to  horfe,  halloo,  halloo  ! 
His  fiery  ccurfer  fnuffs  the  morn, 

And  thronging  ferfs  their  lord  purfue. 

4  The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dafh  through  the  bufh,  the  brier,  the  brake ; 

While  anfwering  hound,  and  horn,  and  fteed, 
The  mountain  echoes  ftartling  wake.'     f.  i. 

^  It  was  on  a  fabbath  day,  and  the  bell  had  tolled  for  church. 
Earl  Walter  notwithftanding  rides  on,  when  he  is  joined  by 
two  ftrange  horfemen,  fpurring  on  from  oppofite  fides  — 

'  Who  was  each  ftranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guefs,    but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  fteed  was  filver  white, 
The  left,  the  fwarthy  hue  of  hell, 
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*  The  right-hand  horfeman,  young  nnd  fair, 
His  fmile  was  like  the  morn  of  May ; 

The  left,   from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray.'     p.  2. 

The  black  horfeman  urges  him  on  to  the  fport ;  the  fair 
horfeman  endeavours  to  perfuade  him  to  attend  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  but  in  vain. — Prefently  a  flag  is  roufed  — 

4  Upfprings,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  flag  more  white  than  mountain  fnow  ; 

And  louder  rung  earl  Walter's  hern, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

'  A  heedlefs  wretch  has  crofs'd  the  way,— 
He  gafps  the  thundering  hoofs  below ; 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 
Still  forward,  forward  !  on  they  go. 

'  See  where  yon  fimple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  autumn's  bleffings  crown'd  ; 

See  proflrate  at  earl  Waiter's  feet 

A  hufbandman  with  toil  embrown'd. 

"  O  mercy  !  mercy  !  noble  lord  ; 

Spare  the  hard  pittance  of  the  poor, 
Earn'd  by  the  fweat  thefe  brows  have  pour'd 

In  fcorching  July's  fultry  hour." 

*  Eamefl  the  right-hand  flranger  pleads,. 

The  left  flili  cheering  to  the  prey  : 
Th'  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

**  Away,  thou  hound,  fo  bafely  born, 
Or  dread  the  fcaurge's  echoing  blow  !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn, 

*'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  hoi" 

'  So  faid,  fo  done— a  Jingle  bound 

Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  i 
Wild  follows  man,  and  horfe,  and  hound, 

*  Like  dark  December's  flormv  gale. 

/ 

*  And  man,  and  horfe,  and  hound,  and  horn,. 

Deflruclive  fweep  the  field  along, 
While  joying  o'er  the  wafted  corn 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  madd'ning  throng.'     p.  5. 

Earl  Walter  next  comes  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  a  poor 
widow,  which,  notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  the  heYdiman, 
the  dogs  gore  and  deftroy.     The  next  trial  brings  him  to  the 
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cell  of  a  holy  hermit.  At  every  fucceffive  incident,  the  white 
horfeman  pleads  with  him  to  fptere,  and  the  black  urges  him 
on  ;  he  leads  his  hounds  through  the  chapel  of  the  hermit,  and 
fpurs  his  horfe  Hill  furioufly  on  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  whole 
fecne  vanimes  ;  he  puts  his  lips  to  his  bugle  horn,  but  cannot 
produce  a  found  j  filence  and  darknefs  furround  him  ;  —  at 
length  — 

*  High  o'er  the  finner's  humbled  head 

At  length  the  folemn  filence  broke ; 
And  from  a  cloud  of  fwarthy  red, 

The  awful  voice  of  thunder  fpoke. 

"  Oppreflbr  of  creation  fair  ! 

Apodate  fpirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Scorner  of  God  !  fcourge  of  the  ooor  ! 

The  meafure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

*c  Go,  hunt  for  ever  through  the  wood, 

For  ever  roam  th'  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  inftruft  the  proud, 

God's  meanelt  creature  is  his  child." 

'  'Twas  hufh'd  ;  one  flafli  of  fombre  glare 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forefts  brown ; 

Up  rofe  earl  Walter's  bridling  hair, 

And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

1  Cold  pour'd  the  fweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rifing  wind  began  to  fing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  dill, 

Brought  dorm  and  temped  on  its  wing. 

'  The  earth  is  rock'd,  it  quakes,  it  rends ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  fulphureous  flames,  afcend 

The  mifbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

*  What  ghaftly  huntfman  next  arofe, 

Well  may  I  guefs,  but  dare  not  tell ; 
His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  deed  the  fwarthy  hue  of  hell. 

*  Earl  Walter  flies  o'er  bufli  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  fiiriek  of  helplefs  woe; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horfe,  and  horn, 
And  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! 

1  With  wild  defpair's  reverted  eye, 

Clofe,  clofe  behind  he  marks  the  throng, 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry  ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  fcours  along. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  Auguft,  1797.  G  g  'Still 
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*  Stil!  fliall  the  dreadful  chafe  endure 

Tjll  time  itfclf  fliall  have  an  end; 
By  day  earth's  t -mired  womb  they  fcour, 

At  midnight's  witching  hour  afcend. 

s  This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horfe, 

That  oft  the  lated  peafant  hears ; 
Appal'd  he  figns  the  frequent  crofs, 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

4  The  wakeful  prieft  eft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 
When  at  his  midnight  mafs  he  hears 

Th' infernal  cry  of  holla,  ho!'     p.  14. 

We  hope  thofe  who  have  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage fufBcient  for  the  purpofe,  will  not  reft  till  they  have 
unlocked  to  us  all  the  treafures  of  the  German  Parnaflus. 


Set  mons  on  pracllcal  Subjefls.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Carry 
D-D.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  &>c.  £sV.  3  Vols.  8vo. 
il.   Is,     Boards:     Rivingtons.      1795. 

THE  reputation  of  Dr.  Carr  in  after  life,  founded  upon 
the  character  he  acquired  in  the  univerfity,,  conld  not  fail 
to  obtain  a  favourable  reception  for  his  fermons,  under  all  the  - 
difadvantagesof  pofthumous  publication..  Whether  any,  and 
which  of  them,  were  defigned  for  the  prefs  by  the  author, 
there  is  no  advertifement  to  inform  us.  Some  of  them,  by  the 
references  annexed,,  appear  to  have  been,  though  we  cannot 
fay  that  they  were.  All  of  them,  however,  are  written  with 
a  vigour  that,  on  a  popular  audience,  mull  have  been  very 
imprefllve  :  nor  would  the  rloridr.eis  of  flyle  have  leflened  their 
applaufe. 

The  XLIInd  fermon,  on  1  Tim.  i.  8,  will  afford  a  pertinent 
fpecimen  of  the  manner  of  the  preacher  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  reft. 

'  And  now,  my  brethren,  having  thus  explained  to  you  the 
wo'ds  of  the  apoftle,  it  onlv  remains  for  ine  to  intreat  vou  to  con- 
fider  wir.f  has  been  laid  with  that  icrioufnefs  which  the  importance 
of  the  fubject  demands  :  to  confider  it,  not  as  intended  to  pleafc 
the  faflcy  or  amufe  the  ear,  but  to  reform  and  correct  the  heart: 
not  as  the  cuftorhary  profeffional  harangue  of  the  preacher,  but  as 
the  pure  and  unchangeable  word  of  God  :  for  his  ambaffadors  and 
ininiffers  we  are,  and  in  his  name  it  ii>  that  we  intreat  you. 

*  Nor  is  it  any  trifling  or  common  errand  upon  which  I  now 
befpeak  your  attention.     For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  the 
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riches  of  the  world,  the  pleafures  of  a  moment,  or  an  earthly  in- 
heritance, which  1  have  to  offer;  but  it  is  an  inheritance  incorrup- 
tible and  undefiled  in  the  heavens:  it  is  a  kingdom  that  fadeth  not 
away,  and  thofe  pleafures  which  ftdw  at  God's  fight  hand  for  ever- 
more :  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  momentary  pain,  the  tor- 
ment of  an  hour,  anguifh  of  body  or  temporal  death,  which  I  have 
to  denounce  againft  the  (inner  ;  but  it  is  a  death  eternal,  it  is  a  tor- 
ment of  the  foul,  it  is  the  worm  that  never  dieth,  and  the  fire  that 
cannot  be  quenched. 

'  And  now  then,  life  and  death  are  before  ye;   chufe  ye  which 
ye   will.      But  do  not  vainly  imagine,  that  this  choice  will  always 
be  in  your  power.      The  gate  of  mercy  is  now  indeed  open  ;   God 
now   invites  you  by  his  minifters,  by  his  word,  by  the   checks   ot 
confeience  and  the  filent  impulfes  of  his  holy  fpirit  ;  but  how  long  ye 
will  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  is  known  only  to  him   from  whom  no 
fecrets  are  hid.     Yet  furely  ye  have  all  of  you  feen  enough  of  hu- 
man life,  to  know  by   how  precarious  a  bond  you  hold  them.     Or 
if  yd  are  hail  ignorant  of  this,  look  back  to  the  generations  of  old, 
and  learn  of  them.      Ye  who  have  ever  loll  the  friend  of  your  bo- 
fom,   or   have  been  witneffes  to  the  expiring  groans  of  the  child  ye 
loved,  go  to  their  filent  tombs,  and  from   them  learn  wifdom  :  like 
you,  they  probably  rejoiced   in  the  ftrength  of  youth,  and   vainly 
imagined  they  had  many  years  to  work  out  their  falvation.     Like 
you,  they  trode  the  flowery  paths  of  pleafure,  or  were  immerfed  in 
the  bufy  purfuits  of  life,   regardiefs  of  the  God  who  gave  them  life. 
Like  you,  they  deferred  the  work  of  repentance  from  day  to  day  ; 
like  you  they  hoped,  that  the  forbearance  of  God  would  always 
prolong  their  time  of  grace.      But  ah  !    their  mouldering  allies  now 
too  plainly  declare,   how  vain  and  fruitlefs  were  all  their  expecta- 
tions. 

'  And  which  of  us  can  pretend  to  fay,  that  we  are  more  certain 
of  life  than  they  were.  However  vainly  we  may  fruft  in  them,  it 
is  not  ftrength,  youth,  or  beauty  which  can  fave  us  from  death  : 
the  tmdiftingui tiling  grave  receives  alike  the  bloom  of  infancy  and 
the  tottering  fteps  of  decrepid  age.  Nay,  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  life 
itfelf  we  are  in  death  :  the  very  breath  that  we  arc  now  drawing  is 
carrying  away  a  part  of  our  being,  and  bringing  us  near-.T  to  the 
confines  of  the  grave,  and  the  hour  of  judgment, 

'  The  hour  of  judgment  !  Oh  !  honible  found  to  thofe  who  are 
unprepared  for  its  coming  !  Oh  words  of  terrible  import,  which 
contain  in  them  all  the  miftries  which  cuilt  can  fear  or  human  na* 
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ture  fuffer  !  an  exclufion  from  heaven,  a  Reparation  from  God,  and 
ages  of  eternity  ipent  in  utter  darknefs,  amidit  unutterable  tor- 
ments. 

'  And  what  then,  my  brethren,  can  hide  thefe  things  from  your 
eyes?  What  charm  is  it  that  hinders  you  from  feeing  your  eternal 
welfare  and  being  wife  unto  falvation?  Had  ye  ah  the  enjoyments 
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the  world  can  afford,  nay,  had  ye  the  world  itfelf  in  pofTeffion,  with 
ail  its  empires  and  kingdoms,  yet,  when  compared  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  it  would  appear  but  as  the  duft  of  the  balance  ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  madnefs  to  hefitate  which  ye  fhould  chufc. 
And  is  it  not  then  the  heighth  of  tnadnefs  to  prefer  the  painful  enjoy- 
ments of  fin,  when  ye  have  a  religion  offered  to  you,  which  can  not 
only  enfure  that  heavenly  kingdom,  but  alfo  the  only  true  happinefs 
which  the  prefent  ftate  of  trial  affords ;  a  religion  which  has  not  only 
the  promifes  of  the  life  to  come,  but  alfo  of  that  which  now  is. 

•  Come  then,  religion,  daughter  of  heaven,  parent  of  happinefs, 
poffefs  our  hearts  with  thy  divine  influence,  and  make  us  all  thy 
own  !  Too  long,  mifguided  by  youth,  milled  by  ambition,  or  cor- 
rupted by  example,  we  have  neglected  the  fear  of  God,  we  have 
trodden  the  fteps  of  folly,  we  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  fin.  But 
now,  convinced  of  our  danger,  we  fly  to  thee  for  fuccour,  we  fall 
as  proftrate  fuppliants  at  thy  altar.  Teach,  oh  teach  us,  therefore, 
to  defpife  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  look  down  with  pity  on  the 
fl.tves  of  ambition,  to  abhor  the  maxims  of  fin,  to  fly  the  wiles  of 
temptation,  and  to  place  our  happinefs  on  objects  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  fortune,  beyond  the  reach  of  chance. 

4  And  thou,  eternal  providence,  who  doff  make  the  heavens  re- 
volve and  the  infect  crawl,  who  art  watchful  even  over  the  leaft 
and  loweft  of  thy  works  ;  oh  !  lend  thy  friendly  hand  to  (hatch  us 
from  the  paths  of  darknefs  and  the  fhedow  of  death  !  Do  thou  deign 
to  receive  from  us  that  homage  and  fubmiflion  which  thou  alone 
canft  render  worthy  to  be  offered  to  thee!  Do  thou  teach  us  to  re- 
vere thofe  virtues  which  thou  haft  condefcended  to  inftruct  us  in, 
and  inipire  our  breafts  with  thy  heavenly  graces  of  innocence, 
peace,  and  contentment. 

4  Thus  guided  by  thy  fpirit,  infirudted  by  thy  precepts,  fupport- 
ed  by  thy  comforts,  we  fliall  fecurely  conduct  our  trembling  fteps 
through  the  paths  of  life  :  thus  we  fhall  joyfully  refign  this  anxious 
beino  at  the  hour  of  death,  in  full  confidence  of  receiving  from  thv 
hands  the  immortal  crown  of  patience  and  virtue,  which  thou  haft 
repared  for  them  that  love  and  fear  thee.'     Vol..  ii.  p.  358. 


The  Syjlem  of  Nature;  or,  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and  Phxjicab 
World.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M.  Mir  a  baud,  one  of 
the  Forty  Members  of,  and  perpetual  Secretary  to,  the  French 
Academy.    \Vols.     8vo.    il.  is.     Boards.    Kearfley.    1797. 

8  T  IVE  agreeable  to  Nature/  is  the  burthen  of  the  obfeure 
■*^i  rhetoric  with  which  the  declaimer  in  Raffelas  entertains 
his  wondering  auditors  j  we  have  here  a  Syjlem  of  Nature  that 
ii  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  than  the  precept.  This  work 
is  attributed  to  the  voluminous  M,  Mirabaud  j  and  it  is  faid 
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that  the  celebrated  Diderot  affiled  in  compering  a  confiderable 
part  of  it.     The  author  thus  difclofes  his  intentions  — 

'  The  fole  object  of  this  work,  is  to  bring  man  back  to  nature,, 
to  render  his  reafon  dear  to  him,  to  make  him  adore  virtue,  to  difpel 
thofe  mifts  of  prejudice  that  hide  from  him  the  on;y  road  that  can 
really  conduct  him  to  that  felicity  he  defires.  Thefe  are  the  real 
views  of  the  author  ;  fatlsfied  with  the  fiijcerity  of  his  intention, 
he  prefents  to  the  reader  nothing  but  thofe  ideas,  which  a  long  and 
ferious  reflection  has  convinced  him  to  be  abfoli  tely  necefiary  to 
the  repofe  and  happinefs  of  man,  and  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  human  understanding.  He  invites  the  reader  to  an  examination 
of  his  principles  ;  and,  far  from  having  a  with  to  wound  the  facred 
ties  of  morality,  he  maintains  he  mail  irrengthen  them,  and  place 
virtue  on  thofe  altars  from  which  (lie  has  hitherto  been  driven,  by 
impofture,  enthufiafm,  and  religious  terror,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  moft  dangerous  phantoms. 

'  Ready  to  defcend  into  the  grave,  which  old  age  has  rendered 
probable  for  fome  time  paft,  the  author  protefrs  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  his  labours,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures.  His  only  ambition  is,  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  thofe  very  few  partifans  of  truth,  and  ho- 
rieft  fouls,  that  fincerely  fearch  after  it.  He  writes  not  to  thofe  who 
are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  who  judge  of  things  only  by  their 
vile  interefts,  and  fatal  prejudices.  His  cold  remains  will  fear  nei- 
ther their  clamours,  nor  their  refentments,  fo  terrible  to  thofe,  who* 
while  living,  dare  announce  to  them  to  the  truth.'  Vol.  i.  p.  xiv. 

Notwithfianding  thefe  plaufible  profeffions,  M.  Mirabaud's 
literary  reputation,  and  the  affiftance  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  this  tegacy  to  the  world  is  neither  a  treafureof  genius, 
nor  wifdom.  Many  of  the  French  literati,  whofe  talents  were 
adapted  to  better  employment,  have  diftinguifhcd  themfeives  by 
a  farcaftic  hoftility  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  the  author  of 
the  *  Syftem  of  Nature'  declares  open  war  againft  every  fpe- 
cies  of  religious  adoration,  and  pretends  to  build  a  beautiful 
and  durable  fabric  of  morality  on  the  bafis  of  avowed  atheifm  ! 
The  futility  of  fuch  attempts  is  obvious,  and  the  mifchief  they 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  in  fociety  is  incalculable  j  for, 
even  admitting  ihe  fpeculative  poffibility  of  conftrucHng  a  per- 
manent fyftem  of  morals  unconnected  with  any  religious  doc- 
trines, yet  when  it  is  confidered  how  intimately  the  morals  of 
fociety  have,  during  a  long  courfe  of  time,  been  blended  and 
interwoven  with  religion,  they  muft  be  bold  and  bad  men 
who  avow  and  endeavour  to  make  profelytes  to  opinions, 
which,  in  their  practical  operation,  would  infallibly  cut  afunder 
all  the  ties  of  decency,  morality*  and  order,  by  which  the  ci- 
viliied  part  of  mankind  are  at  prefent  connected, 
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The  mifchrevous  abfurdity,  as  we!l  as  the  impiety  of  fuch. 
fhilofsphlcal  fchemes,  renders  it  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
authors  of  them,  inftead  of  raifing  trophies  to  their  own  va- 
nity, would  employ  their  pens  in  difcuflions  more  immediately 
relative  to  the  actual  condition  of  human  fociety,  and  calcu- 
lated rather  to  correct  its  diforders,  than  to  endanger  its  exig- 
ence. 

In" the  prefent  work  a  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  pages  are 
devoted  to  this  ufeful  purpofe  :  we  felect  ihe  following  paflages 
from  fome  judicious  if  not  original  reflections  on  criminal 
punifliments  — 

'*  If  focietv  has  the  right  to  conferve  itfelf,  it  has  alfo  the  right 
to  take  the  means;  thefe  means  are  the  laws,  which  prefent  to  the 
wills  of  men,  thofe  motives  that  are  moll  fuitahle  to  deter  rhem 
from  committing  injurious  actions :  thefe  motives,  can  they  not 
have  any  effect  upon  them  ?  Society,  for  its  peculiar  good,  is 
obliged  to  take  from  them  the  power  of  injuring  it.  From  what- 
ever fource  their  actions  may  arife,  whether  thev  may  be  free, 
whether  they  may  be  necefiary,  it  puniifies  them,  when  after 
having  prefented  them  with  motives  fufficiently  powerful  to  act 
upon  reafonable  beings,  it  fees  that  thefe  motives  have  not  been 
aide  to  vanqujfh  the  impuifions  of  their  depraved  nature.  It  pu- 
nches them  with  juftice,  «  hen  the  actions  from  which  k  difiuades 
them,  are  truly  injurious  to  fociety  ;  it  has  the  right  to  punifh  them, 
when  it  only  commands  them  to  do,  or  defends  them  from  com- 
):;irt.'ng  thofe  things,  that  are  conformable  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  beings,  a  floriated  for  their  reciprocal  advantage.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  law  has  not  the  right  to  punifli  thofe  to  whom  it 
h  s  not  prefented  the  necefiary  motives  to  have  an  influence  on  their 
wills ;  it  has  not  the  right  to  punifli  thofe,  whom  the  negligence  of 
focietv  has  deprived  of  the  means  of  fubfifting,  of  exercifing  their 
i)d  ifiry  and  their  talents,  of  labouring  for  it.  It  is  unjuft,  when  it 
}  u  i i files  thofe  to  whom  it  has  neither  given  education,  nor  honeft 
principles,  whom  it  has  not  caufed  to  contract  habits  necefiary  to 
the  ii  ainteriance  of  fociety.  It  is  unjuft,  when  it  pa  mines  them 
for  faults,  that  the  warns  oi  their  nature,  and  which  the  confutation 
of  focietv,  has  rendered  necefiary  to  then1.  It  is  unjuft  and  irra- 
tional) whenever  it  chaftifes  them  for  having  followed  thofe  propeo- 
fities,  which  fociety  itfelf,  which  example,  which  public  opinion, 
which  the  inftitu  ions,  cphfpirt  to  give  them.  In  (hort,  the  law  is 
iniquitous,  when  it  dots  not  proportion  the  punifTment  to  the  real 
evil  th.it  thev  have  done  to  focietv.  The  in  ft  degree  of  iniuftice  and 
of  folly  is,  when  'Vis  fo  blinded,'  as  to  inflict  punifhment  on  thofe 
who  have  ferved  it  ufefully. 

'Thus,  the  penal  laws,  in  Chewing  frightful  objects  to  men,  whom 
they  muft  fuppofe  fufceptible  of  fear,  prefent  tliern   with  motives, 
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fuitable  to  have  an  influence  on  their  wills.  The  idea  of  pain,  the 
privation  of  their  liberty,  of  death,  are  for  beings  well  conftituted, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  faculties,  very  puiflant  obftacles  that 
ftronglv  bppofe  them'felves  to  the  imputfions  of  their  unruly  defires  ; 
thofe  who  are  not  flopped  by  them,  are  irrational  beings,  madmen, 
beings  badiv  organized,  againft  whom  the  others  have  a  right  to 
guarantee  themfelves,  and  place  themfelves  in  fecurity.  Madnefs 
is,  without  doubt,  an  involuntary  and  neceffary  ftate,  nevertheless 
no  one  finds  it  nnjuft  to  deprive  fools  of  their  liberty,  although  their 
aclions  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  derangement  of  their  brain.  The 
wicked  are  men  of  whom  the  brain  is  either  perpetually  or  tranfi- 
torily  difturbed,  we  inn  If  then  punifh  them  by  reafon  of  the  evil 
that  they  commit,  and  place  therm  for  ever  in  the  impoffibility  of 
injuring  ir,  if  we  have  no  hopes  of  ever  bringing  them  back  to  a 
con. loot  conformable  to  the  end  of  fociety. 

•  I  Shall  not  examine  here,  how  far  the  punifhments  that  fociety 
4nflic~fs  on  thofe  who  offend  againft  it,  may  be  able  to  be  carried. 
Reafon  appear  indicate,  that  the  law  ought  to  fhew,  to  the  ne- 
ceuary  cfin  of  men,  all  the  indulgence  that  i-s  compatible  with, 
the  cohfei  ion  of  (o  sety.  The  fvftem  of  fatalifm  does  net  leave, 
as  we  have  feeii,  crimes  unpunifned,  but  it  is  at  lea  ft  fuitable  to 
moderate  the  barb'aHty  with  which  a  great  number  of  nations  piihith 
the  victims  of  their  anger.  This  crueltv  becomes  vet  more  abfiirHli 
when  experience  fhews  the  inutility  of  it;  the  habit  of  feeing  atro- 
cious ;  unifhments,  familiarizes  criminals  with  their. idea.  If  it  is 
true,  that  fociety  has  the  right  of  taking  away  the  life  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  if  it  is  reallv  true,  that  the  death  of  a  criminal,  thenceforth 
ufeJefs  to  it,  can  be  advantageous  to  fociety,  which  it  will  be  rte- 
cenary  to  examine:  hun'ianitv  at  leafts  exaefs  that  this  death  fhould 
not  be  accompanied  with  ufelefs  tortures,  with  which  frequently  the 
too  rigorous  laws  pleafe  themfelves  with  overloading  it.  This  cruel- 
ty ferves  only  to  make  the  victim,  that  is  im-molated  to'the  public 
vengeance,  fi'iifef"  without  any  advantage  to  itfelf-,  it  moves  the 
crtmp'anYbn  of  the  fpectator,  and  interefts  him  in  favor  of  the  un- 
happy fufteret  who  groans  under  it;  it  impofes  nothing  upon  the 
wii  keel,  bnt  the  fight  of  the  cruellies  that  are  deu'med  for  him,  and 
freauent'v  renders  him  more  ferocious,  more  cruel,  more  the  enemv 
of  his  afTociates. .  If  theexample  of  death  was  lels  frequent,  even 
without  being  accompanied  with  pains,  k  would  be  more  impor- 
tant. 

*  What  (hall  we  fay  to  the  unjnft  cruelty  of  fome  nations,  where 
the  laws  that  ought  to  be. made  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  ap- 
pear only  to  have  for  object  the  particular  fecurity  of  the  in  oft 
powerful,  and  where  punifhments  the  moil  difproportionate  to  the 
crimes,  unmercifully  take  away  the  lives  of  men,  whom  the  moft 
urgent  necefiity  have  obliged  to  become  criminal  ?  It  is  thus,  that  in 
the  greater  mur.ber  of  civiliftd  nations,  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  placed 
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in  the  fame  fcales  as  money ;  the  miferable  wretch,  who  is  perifh- 
ing  with  hunger  and  miftry,  is  put  to  death  for  having  taken  a  piti- 
ful portion  of  the  fuperfluity  of  another,  whom  lie  fees  rolling  in 
abundance  !  It  is  this,  that  in  enlightened  focietics,  they  calljuftice,. 
or  proportioning  the  punifhment  to  the  crime. 

*  This  dreadful  iniquity,  does  it  not  become  more  crying  yet,, 
when  the  laws  and  the  culfoms  decree  the  mod  cruel  pains  aorainfh 
crimes,  which  the  bad  inftitutions  engender  and  multiply?  Men,, 
as   we  cannot  too  often  repeat,   are  fo  prone  to  evil,  only  becaufe 
every  thing  appears  to  pufh  them  on  to  the  commiffion  of  it.  Their 
education  is  void  in  the  greater  number  of  hates,  man  receives  from 
the  people  no  other  principles,  than  thofe  of  an  unintelligible  reli- 
gion, which  is  but  a  very  feeble  barrier  againft  the  propenfities  of 
his  heart.    In  vain,  the  law  cries  out  to  him  to  abftain  himfelf  from 
the  goods  of  his  neighbour  ;  his  wants  cry  out  to  him  more  power- 
fully, that  he  muft  live  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety,  who  have  done 
nothing  for  him,  and  who  condemn  him  to  groan  in  indigence  and 
in  mifery  ;  deprived  frequently  of  neceflaries,  he  revenges  himfelf  by 
thefts,  by  robberies,  by  aflaffinatiens ;  at  the  rifque  of  his  life  he 
feeks  to  fatisfy  either  thofe  real,  or  imaginary  wants,  which  every 
thing  confpires  to  excite  in  his  heart :  deprived  of  education  he  has 
not  been  taught  to  reftrain  the  fury  of  his  temperament ;  without 
ideas  of  decency,  without  any  principles  of  honor,  he  engages  him- 
felf to  injure  a  country,  which  is  only  a  ftep-mother  to  him;  in  his 
tranfports  he  does  not  even  fee  the  gibbets  that  attend  him  ;   befide, 
his  defnes  have  become  too  powerful,  he  can  no  longer  be  able  to 
change  his  inveterate  habits,  lazinefs  benumbs  him,  defpair  blinds 
him,  he  rufhes  on  to  death,  and  fociety  punifties,  with  rigour,  thofe 
fatal  and  neceflary  difpofitions  that  it  has  given  birth  to  in  him,  or 
at  leaft,  which  it  has  not  feafonably  rooted  out,  and  combated  by 
the   moft  fuitable  motives  to  give  honeft  inclinations  to  his  heart. 
Thus  fociety  frequently  punifhes  thofe  propenfities  to  which  fociety 
itfelf  has  given  birth,   or  which  its  negligence  has  caufed  to  fpring 
up  in  our  minds;  it  afts  like  thofe  unjuft  fathers  who  chaftife  their 
children  for  thofe  vices,  which  they  have  themfelves  made  them  con- 
tract. '     Vol.  ii.   p.  400. 

We  wifh  it  were  in  our  power  to  point  out  fimilar  paflages: 
but  we  are  forry  to  remark  that  the  greater  part  of  the  four 
volumes  which  compofe  this  publication,  are  occupied  with 
declamations  againft  religion,  and  unmeaning  allufions  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  harmony  vf  nature,  natural  impulfes,  &C. 
&c.  The  author  thus  comprises  his  tenets  in  a  few  fentences, 
which  teem  with  arrogance  and  blafphemy  — 

*  Atheifm  is  only  fo  rare  becaufe  every  thing  confpires  to  intoxi- 
cate man,  from  his  moft  tender  age,  with  a  dazzling  enthufiafm,  or 
to  puff  him  up  with  a  fyftematic  and  arranged  ignorance,  which  is 
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of  all  ignorance  the  mod  difficult  to  vanqnifli  and  to  root  out.  Theo- 
logy is  nothing  more  than  a  lcience  of  words,  which  by  dint  of  re- 
peating we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fubftitute  for  things  ;  as  foon  as  we 
are  difpofed  to  analyze  them,  we  find  that  they  do  not  prefent  us  with 
any  true  fenfe.  There  are  very  few  men  in  the  world  who  think, 
who  render  themfelves  an  account  of  their  ideas,  and  who  have  pe- 
netrating eyes  ;  juftnefs  of  mind  is  one  of  the  rareft  gifts  which  na- 
ture beftows  on  the  human  fpecies.  Too  lively  an  imagination,  a 
precipitate  ciiriofity,  are  as  powerful  obfiacles  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth,  as  too  much  phlegm,  as  a  (low  conception,  as  indolence  of 
mind,  as  the  want  of  a  thinking  habit.  All  men  have,  more  or 
lefs,  imagination,  curiofity,  phlegm,  bile,  indolence,  activity,  it  is 
from  the  jufi  equilibrium,  which  nature  has  obferved  in  their  orga- 
nization, that  juftnefs  of  mind  depends.  Neverthelefs,  as  we  have 
heretofore  faid,  the  organization  of  man  is  fubje£t  to  change,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  mind  varies  with  the  changes  which  his  ma-, 
chine  is  obliged  to  undergo  :  from  thence  thofe  almofl  perpetual  re- 
volutions which  take  place  in  the  ideas  of  mortals,  above  all,  when 
there  is  a  queftion  concerning  thofe  of  objects  upon  which  experience 
does  not  furnifh  them  with  any  fixed  bafis  whereon  to  fupport  them.' 
Vol.  iv.    p.  661. 

The  illiberality  and  injuftice  of  confounding  the  abufes 
with  the  effence  of  religion  has  been  too  often  and  too  ably 
expofed,  to  require  more  than  our  general  cenfure  on  the  ten- 
dency of  fuch  reflections.  Before  the  advocates  for  atheifm  can 
hope  to  make  converts  among  truly  fenfible  men,  thev  mult 
offer  fome  fyftem  which  contains  more  reafon,  happinefs,  and. 
hope,  than  that  they  feek  to  deftroy,  inftead  of  fubftituting  a 
jargon  which  might  be  derided  for  its  folly  and  incoherence, 
were  it  not  to  be  dreaded  for  the  lurking  mifchief  with  which 
it  is  pregnant. 


James  the  FataUJl  and  his  Af after.  7>  anjlatcd  from  the  French 
of  Diderot.  3  Vols.  Small  Svo.  10s.  bd.  Boards.  Ro- 
bin fons.      T  797. 

/~pH£  character  which  we  gave  of  Diderot  and  his  writings 
-**  on  a  former  occafion  *,  will  in  a  great  meafure  apply  to 
the  publication  that  now  lies  before  us.  Diderot,  we  intimated, 
was  a  profeffed  imitator  of  the  Eogiifh  w/iters  ;  and  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  in  the  pvaent  jeu  d'efprit  he  has  had  Triflram 
Shandy  in  view.  There  is  alfo  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  of 
Voltaire's  romances  discernible  in  this  ;  but,  after  all,  the  body 
of  the  work  feems  to  be  made  up  of  anecdotes  which  were 
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current  in  the  polite  circles  at  Paris  ;  and  we  fufpe£r.  that  un- 
der feigned  names  feme  actual  facts  are  narrated-  In  this 
tiew  the  publication  will  afford  entertainment,  and  probably 
fatisfacYion,  to  many  readers,  as  exhibiting  a  very  lively'pic- 
ture  of  that  general  corruption  of  principle,  and  horrid  dif- 
folutenefs  of  conduct,  which  pervaded  all  the  higher  chills 
of  fociety  under  the  oid  3efpotifrn  of  France.  It  will 
certainly  afford  a  very  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  republi- 
carnfm,  if  it  fhould  be  found,  after  a  lapfc  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  manners  of  the 
French  nation  are  mended. — Virtue,  probity,  and  indepen> 
denceof  fpirit,  ought  to  be  the  natural  effects  andconfequences 
of  liberty  ;  and  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  means  by 
which  the  change  has  been  wrought,  a  greater  equality  of 
conditions  has  been  eftablifhed  in  France,  by  the  violei  .  with 
which  the  revolution  has  been  effected.  Thus  good  may 
eventually  come  out  of  evil,  fince  there  is  ric  iter  corrup- 
tor  of  morals  than  too  large  a  portion  of  property  reiling  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  especially  if  thofe  few  are  invefted  with, 
peculiar  privileges.  To  this  caufe  was  fuperadded  the  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  government ;  for  the  ufe  of  leitres-de-cachety  and 
other  arbitrary  modes  of  imprifonment,  feem  to  have  pro- 
duced in.  the  modern  nobility  of  France  a  bafenefs  of  fpirit 
and  a  fervility  of  manners,  which  was  not  known  under  the 
feudal  regimen,  when  the  nobles  were  in  a  more  independent 
ftate.  In  a  word,  there  could  not  exift  a  more  depraved  race 
of  men  than  the  majority  of  the  French  ncblejjc;  and  this 
depravity  muft  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  be  attributed  to 
the  grofs  corruption  of  the  government. 

That  thefe  observations  are  not  a  digreffion  from  the  matter 
of  the  publication  before  us,  will  appear  from  the  following 
narrative. —  The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  James  and  his  mafter  ;  and'the  latter  relates,  as  fol- 
lows, the  mode  in  which  he  was  entrapped  by  a  right  honour- 
able fwindler.  —  The  narrator  had  juft  announced  a  fplendid 
entertainment  to  be  given  by  his  miltrefs  at  his  expenfe,  and 
thus  proceeds  — 

*  It  was  the  eve  of  her  entertainment,  and  I  had  no  money.  The 
cheval  er  de  St.  Ouin,  my  intimate  friend,  never  was  ei  ibarraued  by 
any  thing.  You  have  no  monev,  faid  he  to  her  —  Xr.  —  Weil  ! 
vou  miift  s.ct  fomc.  —  And  do  von  know'  how  I  can  get  it  ?  — 
Certainly*.  —  He  dreflccj  himfclf,  we  went  out,  and  he  conducted 
me  through'  feveral  ftreets  to  a  final  1  obfeure  houfe  where  we  a- 
fcended  by  a  little  ftair-cafe  to  the  third  floor,  on  which  we  entered 
into  a  fpacjous  apartment,  Singularly  furnifhed.  '  Among  other 
thWs  there  were  three  chefts  oi  drawers  in  the  front,  ali  of  a  diffe- 
8  rent 
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rent  Faftiion  ;  behind  that  which  flood  in  the  middle,  there  was  a 
large  mirror,  the  top  of  which  was  too  high  for  rhe  ceiling,  fo  that 
afoot  of  the  mirror  was  concealed  by  thefe  drawers;  upon  the 
drawers  were  expofed  goods  of  every  kind;  there  were  two  pair  of 
tables ;  round  the  apartment  were  placed  fnme  very  handfome 
chairs  but  not  one  like  another;  at  the  foot  of  a  bed  without  cur- 
tains was  a  fuperb  d u chefs ;  in  one  of  the  windows  an  aviary  quite 
new  without  birds  •  at  the  other  window  a  luftre  fufpended  by  a 
broom  nick  which  was  fupported  at  the  ends  by  the  backs  of  two 
old  chairs  with  draw  bottoms  ;  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  were 
pictures,  fome  fixed  to  the  wall,  others  piled  up. 

'  James.  This  man  feems  as  if  he  ferved  the  country  for  a 
league  round. 

'  Maftcr.  You  have  gueffed  it.  The  chevalier  and  M.  le  Brun 
(this  was  the  name  of  our  broker  and  ufurer)  flew  into  one  an- 
other's arms  .  .  .  Oh  !  is  it  you,  M.  le  chevalier  ? — Yes,  it  is  I,  my 
dear  le  Brun.  —  But  what  has  become  of  you  for  this  age,  fince  I 
iaw  you  la(t  ?  The  times  are  very  bad,  are  they  not  \  —  Very  bad 
indeed,  my  dear  le  Brun.  But  that  is  net  the  bufmefs  in  hand  ; 
hark  ve,  I  have  a  word  to  fpeak  to  you  .  .  . —  Pfat  down,  the 
chevalier  and  ie  Brim  retired  into  a  corner  and  converfed.  I  can- 
not tell  you  their  converfation,  excepting  a  few  detached  words 
which   I  over   heard  ...  Is  he  o-ood  ?  —  Excellent.     Of  ape  ?  — - 

o  o 

More  than  of  age.  —  And  the  elder  fori  ?  —  Yes.  —  Do  you  know 

that   our  two   lait   affairs Speak  lower.  —  The  father?  — • 

Rich.  — Old?  —  And  frail.  —  Le  Brun.  in  a  higher  tone  of  voice  : 
hold,  M.  le  chevalier,  I  do  not  wiftl  to  meddle  in  thefe  matters, 
they  are  always  attended  with  troublefome  confequences.  He  is 
your  friend,  no  doubt,  and  the  gentleman  has  a  refpertable  look  ; 
but  .  .  —  My  dear  le  Bum  !  —  I  have  no  money.  —  But  you  have 
acquaintances  ! — They  are  all  rogues,  fcurvy  knaves.  M.  le  che- 
v.dier,  are  you  not  tired  of  palling  through  fuch  hands  ?  —  Necef- 
firy  has  no  law.— .The  neceiiity  by  which  you  are  preffed  is  a 
plcaiant  necefhty,  an  intrigue,  a  party  of  pleaiure,  feme  girl'.  . 
My  dear  friend  !  .  .  .  — I  am  ftill  the  fame,  I  am  as  weak  as  a 
child  j  and  then  you  are  fa  inftnuating  in  your  rpanKcf  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nobody  in  the  world  wH'otti  you  could  not  prevail 
upon  to  engage  in  your  feryice,  in  fpite  of  oaths  to  the  contrary. 
Come,  ring  the  bell  then,  that  1  may  know  if  Fourgeot  be  at 
home  .....  No,  do  not  ring,  Fourgeot  will  take  you  to  Mer- 
val.  —  Why  cannot  you  do  it  ?  —  I  do  it  !  I  fwear  this  vile  Mer- 
val  would  do  nothing,  either  for  me  or  my  friends.  You  muft  an- 
fwer  for  the'gentleman^  who  perhaps,  who  certainly  is,  an  honeft 
•  man;  I  mult  anfwer  for  you  to  Fourgeot,  and  Fourgeot  muft  an- 
fwer  for  me  to  Merval  .  .  .  —  In  the  mean  while  the  maid  feryant 
came  in,  demanding,  if  he  chofe  to  be  at  home  to  M.  Fourgeot. 
• — Le  Brun,  to  the  fervaritj  no,  there  is  no  perfon  at  home  .  .  . 

M.  le 
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M,  le  chevalier,  I  will  not,  abfolutely  I  will  not. — The  cheva- 
lier embraces  and  carefTes  him  :  my  dear  le  Brun,  my  dear  friend! 
...  I  drew  near,  joining  my  entreaties  to  thofe  of  the  chevalier  ; 
M.  le  Brun  !  my  dear  fir  !  .  .  .  — Le  Brun  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
perfuaded.  The  fervant,  who  fmiled  at  this  mummery,  retires, 
and  in  a  twinkling,  fhows  up  a  little  lame  fellow  drtfied  in  black, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand;  he  fluttered  in  his  converfation,  his  coun- 
tenance was  lean  and  mrivelled,  his  eye  piercing.  The  chevalier 
turns  to  him  and  fays :  Come,  Mr.  Matthew  Fourgeot,  we  have 
not  a  moment  to  lofe,  conduct  us  without  delay  .  .  .  Fourgeot, 
without  feeming  to  pay  any  attention,  unties  a  fmall  fhammy 
purfe.  The  chevalier  to  Fourgeot ;  by  no  means,  that  belongs  to 
\is  .  .  .  I  drew  near,  I  pulled  out  a  crown  which  I  paffed  to  the 
chevalier,  who  gives  it  to  the  fervar.t,  at  the  fame  time,  chucking 
her  under  the  chin.  In  the  mean  while,  le  Brun  faid  to  Fourgeot: 
I  forbid  it,  do  not  conduct  thefe  gentlemen  thither.  —  Fourgeot; 
M.  le  Brnn,  wherefore?  —  He  is  a  knave,  a  rank  knave.  —  I  know 
very  well  that  Mr.  Merval  .  .  .  but  there  is  mercy  for  every  fin  ; 
and  befides  I  know  no  perfon  but  him  who  has  money  at  the  mo- 
ment.—  Le  Brun  !  Mr.  Fourgeot,  do  as  you  p'eafe  ;  gentlemen,  I 
walli  my  hands  of  it.  —  Fourgeot  to  le  Bran:  M.  le  Brun,  will 
not  you  come  with  us?  —  Le  Brun;  I  go  with  you  !  God  preferve 
me !  he  is  an  infamous  fellow,  whom  I  never  will  fee  again  while 
X  live.  —  Fourgeot;  but  without  you  we  can  do  nothing. — Che- 
valier ;  it  is  true.  Come,  my  dear  le  Brun,  it  will  be  doing  me  a 
favour,  it  will  be  obliging  a  generous  man  who  is  in  difficulty; 
you  will  not  refufe  me  ;  you  will  .  .  .  Le  Brun  ;  I  go  to  Mervai's! 
I  !  I  go  !  —  Chevalier;  yes,  ycu  will  go  for  my  fake  ...  — 

*  By  the  dint  of  folicitation,  le  Brun  was  prevailed  on,  and  le 
Brun,  the  chevalier,  Matthew  de  Fourgeot,  and  I  fet  out;  the 
chevalier,  by  the  way,  taking  le  Brun  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
hand,  and  faying  to  me,  He  is  the  bed  man  in  the  world,  a  moft 
obliging  man,  the  beft  acquaintance  .  .  .  —  Le  Brun;  I  believe  that 
M.  le  chevalier  could  make  me  coin  money  .  .. — At  length  we 
arrive  at  Mervai's. — 

«  James.  Matthew  de  Fourgeot  .  .  . 

*  Mafter.   Well ;  what  do  you  intend  to  fay  ? 

*  James.  Matthew  de  Fourgeot  ...  I  mean  to  fay  that  M.  le 
chevalier  de  Saint-Ouin  knew  thefe  people  by  name  and  furname, 
and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  fcoundrel  underftanding  among  all  this 
crew. 

*  Mafter.  You  may  be  right  ...  It  is  impoffible  to  find  a  more 
pleafant,  more  civil,  more  genteel,  more  polite,  more  humane, 
more  companionate,  more  difintereiled  man  than  Mr.  Merval.  My 
age  of  majority  and  my  folvency  being  proved,  Mr.  Merval  af- 
fumed  a  mingled  air  of  affection  and  concern,  and  told  us,  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  he  was  extremely   vexed  that  no  later  than  this 
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fcnornino-  he  had  been  obliged  to  affift  one  of  his  friends  who  was 
5n  a  fituation  of  the  moft  urgent  neceility,  and  that  he  was  quite 
aground.  Then  addreifing  ■  himfelf  to  me,  he  added;  fir,  do  not 
diftrefs  yoiu'felf  becaufe  you  did  not  come  fooner.  I  fhould  have 
been  forrv  to  have  refufed  you,  but  I  mu ft  have  done  it,  for 
friend  ftiip  with  me  takes  precedence  of  every  thing  .  .  . —  We 
were  all  much  furprifed  ;  the  chevalier,  le  Brun,  and  even  Four- 
geot,  fell  down  at  Mervai's  knees,  whilft  Merval  faid  to  them  : 
Gentlemen,  you  all  know  me,  I  love  to  oblige,  and  I  endeavour 
not  to  fpoil  the  fervices  which  I  do  by  performing  them  in  confe- 
rence of  felicitation  ;  but,  upon  the  honour  of  a  man,  there  are 
not  four  louis  in  the  houfe  .  .  . 

'  As  for  me,  I  ftood  in  the  midft  of  thefe  people  like  a  criminal 
who  had  heard  his  fentence.  I  faid  to  the  chevalier ;  Chevalier, 
let  us  go,  fince  thefe  gentlemen  can  do  nothing  .  .  .  The  chevalier, 
pulling  me  afide,  replied,  You  do  not  recoilecl:  it  is  the  eve  of  her 
entertainment.  I  have  given  her  notice,  remember,  and  fhe  ex- 
pects a  difplay  of-  gallantry  on  your  part.  You  know  her;  it  is 
not  that  (lie  is  feiriib  ;  but  fhe  is  like  every  body  elie,  fhe  does  not 
relifh  being  difappointed  in  her  expectations.  She  is  now,  perhaps, 
boaftino-  to  her  father  and  mother,  her  aunts  and  her  friends  ;  and. 
after  all,  to  have  nothing  to  fhew  them  would  be  truly  mortifying. 
...  He  then  turned  to  Merval,  and  became  more  prefiing  than 
ever. 

*  Merval,  after  they  had  got  him  to  draw  his  purfe,  fays,  I  am 
the  greateft  fool  in  the  world,  I  cannot  fee  people  in   difficulty. 
Well,  I  think   there   is    an   idea  which   ftrikes   me  —  Chevalier: 
What  idea?**—  Why   not  take   fome  goods?  —  Chevalier:    Have 
you  any  ?  —  No;  but  I  am  acquainted   with  a  woman  who  will 
fiirnifli  you  with  fome ;  an  excellent  woman,  an  honeft  woman. — - 
Le  Brun  ;  aye,  but  (he  will  fumifh  us  with  a  parcel  of  rags,  for 
which  we  muft  pay  their  weight  in  gold,  and  which  will  bring  us 
nothing   in   return.  —  Merval :  no,  indeed  ;  very  fine  things,  gold 
and  filver  trinkets,  filk   fluffs   of  all  kinds,  pearls,  jewels  ;  there 
will  be  very   little  lofs  upon  fuch  effecls.      She  is  a  good  creature, 
and  contented  with  a  fmall  profit  provided  fhe  has  fureties ;  thefe 
are  goods  which  bring  her  a  very  high  price.     You  may,  at  lea  ft, 
look  at  them,  the  fight  will  coft  you  nothing  .  .  .  — I  reprefented 
to  Merval  and  to  the  chevalier,  that  1  was  not  in  the  way  of  mer- 
chandizing, and  that,  though  this  arrangement  was  not  difagreeable. 
to  me,  mv  fituation   would  not   permit  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.     The  obliging  le  Brun  and  Mat- 
thew Fourgeot  faid  both  at  once  ;  let  not  this  be  any  impediment, 
we  will  difpofe  of  them   for  you,  it  is  only  the  bufinefs  of  half  a 
day  .  .  .  The  bufinefs  at  Mervai's  houfe  was  adjourned  till  the  af- 
ternoon, and  Merval,  tapping  me  upon  the  (houlder,  faid  in  a  foft 
and  penetrating  tone  :  fir,  I  am  dejlghted  in.  having  it  in  my  power 
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to  oblige  Von,  bur  take  my  advice  and  make  few  fuch  loans,  they 
always  end  in  ruin.  It  will  be  a  wonder  il  ever  you  fall  into  ths 
bands  or  fitch  honetf.  perfons  as  Mefiis.  If  Brun and  Mattbew  Four* 
geot  .  .  .  Le  Brim  and  Fourgeot  Matthew,  or  Matthew  Fourgeot, 
made  a  bow,  th.mked  him,  and  faid  that  he  was  very  good;  that 
they  had  always  ende-.ivoured,  in  the  little  commerce  which  thty 
bad  with  the  world,  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
fidence, and  that  upon  this  account  they  had  no  claim  to  praife.— 
Merval  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  who  is  there  now  that 
has  any  confeience  ?  Aft  M.  le  chevalier  de  St.  Ouin  who  mull 
know  fomething  of  thefe  matters  .  .  .  We  left  Merval's,  who  afked 
at  the  top  of  the  flair  cafe  if  he  might  depend  upon  us,  to  give  no- 
tice to  his  female  acquaintance.  We  replied  that  he  might,  and 
went  at  four  to  dine  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  till  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing arrived. 

'  It  was  Matthew  Fourgeot  who  ordered  the  dinner,  and  he  or- 
dered a  good  one.  While  we  are  at  the  defert,  two  young  wenches 
came  to  our  table  with  their  cymbals;  le  Brun  made  them  fit 
down.  We  made  them  drink,  talk,  and  play.  While  my  three 
gueils  were  amufing  thenr.felves  in  tumbling  about  one  of  them, 
her  companion,  who  was  fitting  befide  me,  faid  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  :  Sir,  vou  are  in  very  bad  company,  there  is  not  one  of 
thefe  people  whofe  name  is  not  in  the  red  book. 

'  We  left  the  tavern  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  repaired  to  Mer- 
yal's.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  this  dinner  emptied  both  my  purfe 
and  the  chevalier's,  and  that  by  I  he  way  le  Brun  told  the  cheva- 
lier, who  informed  me,  that  Matthew  Fourgeot  demanded  tenlouis 
for  his  commiilion  ;  that  it  was  the  leaft  we  could  give  him  ;  that 
if  he  was  fatisfied  with  us  we  fhouid  get  the  goods  at  the  loweft 
price,  and  that  we  might  eafity  make  this  fum  upon  the  faie. 

4  We  arrived  at  Merval's,  where  his  merchant  had  gone  before 
us  with  her  goods.  Mademoifeile  Bridoie  (this  was  her  name) 
loaded  us  with  politenefs  and  honours,  and  (hewed  us  fome  fluffs, 
linen,  lace,  rings,  diamonds,  and  gold  boxes.  We  took  a  pars 
of  every  thing,  Le  Brun,  Matthew  Fourgeot,  and  the  chevalier, 
put  the  value  upon  the  different  articles,  and  Merval  held  the  pen* 
The  total  amounted  to  nineteen  thoufand,  i'tven  hundred,  and  fe- 
ventv-five  livres,  for  which  I  was  going  to  give  my  note,  when 
mademoifeile  Bridoie  faid  to  me,  making  a  courtefy  at  the  fame 
time  (for  fhe  never  addreiled  any  perfon  without  making  her  ho- 
nours): fir;  vou  propofc  to  pay  your  notes  when  they  become  due? 
—  Gertaiulv,  I  anfwered.  — In  this  cafe,  replied  fhe,  it  is  matter 
of  indliference  to  you  whether  you  give  your  notes  or  bills  of  ex- 
change.—  At  the  word  bids  of  exchange  I  grew  pale.  The  che- 
valier perceiving  it  faid  to  mademoifeile  Bridoie  ;  bills  of  exchange, 
mademoifeile  !  but  thefe  bills  circulate  and  there  is  no  faying  into 
what  haiids  they  may  fail.  —  You  are  uriiflafceajj  M,  le  chevalier, 
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faid  die,"  I  am  not  fo  ignorant  of  the  refpecf.  we  owe  to  perfons  of 
your  rank  ...  And  then  a  courtefy  ...  I  keep  thefe  papers  in  my 
pocket  book  and  never  produce  them,  except  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Hold,  fee  ...  .  another  courtefy  ....  Then  taking  her 
pocket  book  out  of  her  pocket  fhe  read  a  number  of  names  of 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The  chevalier  came  up  to 
me,  and  faid  :  bills  of  exchange  !  this  is  devilifh  ferious  !  Refolve 
upon  what  you  mean  to  do.  This  woman  appears  to  me  to  be 
honeft ;  and  before  the  period  of  payment,  you  or  I  will  be  in 
cafh. 

4  James.  And  you  figned  bills  of  exchange? 
«  Matter.  I  did". 

*  James.  It  is  ufual  for  fathers  when  their  children  fet  out  for 
the  capital,  to  give  them  a  fhort  fermon.  Do  not  frequent  bad 
company  ;  render  yourfelves  agreeable  to  your  fuperiors  by  a  punc- 
tual performance  of  your  duty;  preferve  your  religion  ;  avoid  dif- 
folute  women  and  fharpers  ;  but,  above  all,  never  fign  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

'  Mafia- .  As  you  may  fuppofe  I  was  not  better  than  my  neigh- 
bours, the  firft  thing  that  I  forgot  was  my  father's  leffbn.  I  was 
provided  with  goodb  to  fell,  but  we  were  in  want  of  money.  The 
chevalier  took  lome  pairs  of  very  fine  lace  ruffles  at  prime  coff, 
telling  me  at  the  fame  time:  this  is  one  part  of  your  property  dif- 
pofed  of  without  any  lofs.  Matthew  Fourgeot  took  a  watch  and 
two  gold  boxes,  the  value  of  which  he  was  immediately  to  brin^ 
me.  Le  Brim -depofi ted  the  reft  of  the  effects  in  his  houfe.  I  put 
in  my  pocket  a  very  handfome-robe  with  trimmings  ;  this  was  one 
of  the  flowers  of  the  bouquet  which  I  meant  to  prefent  to  my  mif- 
trefs.  Matthew  Fourgeot  returned,  in  a  twinkling,  with  fixty  [ouis, 
he  kept  ten  for  himfelf  and  I  received  the  other  fifty.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  neither  fold  the  watch  nor  the  two  boxes,  but  that  he 
had  put  thero  in  pawn. 
'  James.  In  pawn? 
'  Majier.  Yes. 
i   James.  I  know  where. 

*  Majler.  Where?' 

*  James.   At  mifs  Courtefy  la  Bridoie's. 

*  Majler.  You  are  right.  Along  with  the  trimmings  and  the 
robe,  I  took  alfo  a  handfome  ring,  with  a  patch  box  inlaid  with 
gold.  I  had  fifty  louis  in  my  purfe,  and  the  chevalier  and  I  let 
out  in  a  ftyle  of  the  higheff.  gaietv. 

'  James.  This  is  all  very  well.  There  is  only  one  thing  which 
I  am  puzzled  to  account  for,  the  difintere'ftednefs  of  Mafter  le 
Brun  j  did  he  get  no  part  of  the  fpoil  ? 

'  Mafter.  Come,  come,  James,  you  are  miftaken,  you  do  not 
Know  M.  le  Brun.  I  begged  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  good 
offices ;  he  was  angry,  and  replied  that  I  feemed  to  take  him  for  a 
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Matthew  Fourgtot ;  that  he  had  never  been  a  beggar.  Ah  !  my 
dear  le  Brun,  cried  the  chevalier,  is  flill  the  fame  ;  but  we  fliould 
be  forrv  to  be  out  done  in  generofity  .  .  .  And  faying  that,  he  took 
from  amongft  our  goods  two  dozen  of  handkerchiefs  and  a  piece  of 
rrrufliri,  which  he  tendered  to  his  acceptance  as  a  prefentto  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Le  Brun,  after  infpeftiug  the  handkerchiefs  which 
were  very  beautiful  and  the  muflin  which  was  exceedingly  fine* 
and  confidering  that  they  had  been  offered  with  fo  good  a  grace,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  which  he  fliould  foon  have  of  recompenfing 
us  by  the  fale  of  the  goods  which  flill  remained  in  his  hands,  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  them  ;  we  let  out  and 
drove  full  fpeed  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  houfe  of  the  lady  with 
whom  I  was  in  love,  and  for  whom  the  robe,  the  trimmings,  and 
the  ring  were  intended.  The  prefent  fucceeded  to  a  wonder. 
Every  thing  was  charming ;  (lie  immediately  tried  on  the  robe  and 
the  trimmings;  the  ring  feemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  her  fin- 
ger. We  fupped  in  an  elegant  ftyle,  as  you  may  well  fuppofe.' 
Vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

After  fome  repetitions  of  the  fame  kind  of  knavery  — 

*  One  day  the  chevalier  propofed  an  excurfion  by  ourfelves. 
We  went  to  fpend  the  day  in  the  country.  We  fet  out  early. 
We  dined  at  an  inn,  and  ftaid  fupper;  the  wine  was  excellent,  we 
drank  plentifully,  talking  of  government,  religion,  and  gallantry. 
Never  had  the  chevalier  teftified  for  me  fo  much  confidence  and 
friendfhip.  He  recounted  all  the  adventures  of  his  life  with  incre- 
dible franknefs,  concealing  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad.  He. 
drank,  he  embraced  me,  he  wept  with  tendernefs.  I  drank,  I 
embraced  him,  I  flied  tears  in  my  turn.  There  was  only  a  fingle 
action  in  his  pair,  conduit  with  which  he  could  reproach  himfelf, 
and  the  remorfe  of  which  be  would  carry  with  him  to  his  grave. — 
Come,  chevalier,  faid  I,  unburthen  your  mind  to  a  friend,  it  will 
afford  you  eafe.  What  is  the  matter?  What  peccadillo  is  this  of 
which  your  delicacy  exaggerates  the  importance?  —  No,  no,  ex- 
claimed the  chevalier,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  con- 
cealing his  face  with  fliame,  it  is  an  enormity,  an  unpardonable 
enormity.     Could  you  have  believed  it  ?  I,  the  chevalier  de  Saint- 

Ouin,    have   once    deceived deceived,  yes,  deceived    his 

fiitnd  1  —  And  how  ?  —  Alas,  we  both  of  us  frequented  the  fame 
houfe,  like  you  and  me.  Ther,e  was  in  the  family  a  young  lady, 
like  mademoifelle  Agatha ;  he  wrts  in  love  with  her,  and  I  poffeffed 
her  affections.  He  ruined  himfelf  in  expences  to  gain  her,  while  I 
enjoyed  her  favours.  I  never  had  the  courage  to  make  the  eonfef- 
fion  to  him.  but  if  we  fliould  again  meet  I  will  tslll  him  all.  This 
dreadful  fecfet,  which  I  bear  in  the  recedes  of  my  heart,  weighs 
me  down.  It  is  a  burden  of  which  I  muft  absolutely  be  delivered. 
—  Chevalier,  you  will  aft  right.  —  You  advife  me  to  do  fo  ?  — ■ 
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Affuredly  I  do.  —  And  how  do  you  imagine  my  friend  rouft  re- 
ceive the  confeffion  ?  —  If  he  is  your  friend  ;  if  he  is  juft,  he  will 
find  your  excufe  in  himfelf  \  he  will  be  affected  by  your  candour 
and  your  repentance,  he  will  throw  his  arms  round  your  neck,  he 
Will  do  what  I,  myfelf,  fliould  do  in  his  fituation.  —  You  believe 
fo  ?  —  I  do.  — And  this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  would  treat 
him  ? —  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  ...  ^*  At  this  irrftailt  the  chevalier 
rofe,  advanced  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  arms  fpread, 
and  faid  :  My  friend,  then  embrace  me.  — What,  chevalier,  faid 
I,  it  is  you?  it  is  1 5  it  is  that  devil  Agatha?  —  Yes,  my  friend,  I 
again  liberate  you  from  your  word,  you  have  it  in  your  power  tcj 
treat  rhe  as  you  pleafe.  If  you  think  as  I  do,  that  my  offence  ad- 
fhits  of  no  excufe,  refufe  me  your  pardon,  rife,  quit  me,  never 
again  behold  me  but  with  contempt,  and  abandon  me  to  my  grief 
and  to  my  fliame.  Ah  !  my  friend,  did  you  know  all  the  emprre 
which  that  little  profligate  has  ufurped  over  my  heart !  I  was  born 
virtuous  ;  judge  then  how  much  I  have  fuffered  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  unworthy  part  to  which  I  have  been  degraded.  How 
often  have  I  turned  my  eyes  from  her  to  fix  them  upon  you,  groan- 
ing for  her  treachery  and  my  own  !  It  is  mod  wonderful  that  you 
never  perceived  it  . .  .  All  this  time  I  remained  as  immoveable  as  a 
ftatue  ;  but  when  I  had  heard  the  whole  fpeech  of  the  chevalier,  I 
exclaimed,  Ah!  bafe  !  bafe  chevalier!  you,  you  my  friend? — - 
Yes,  I  was  your  friend,  and  ftill  I  am  fo,  fince,  to  extricate  you 
from  the  chains  of  this  creature,  I  difpofe  of  a  fecret  which  is 
more  hers  than  mine.  What  completes  my  regret  is  that  you 
never  have  obtained  any  favour  which  could  compenfate  for  what 
you  have  done  to  gain  poffeffion  of  her.  (Here  James  began  td 
laugh  and  ivhijile.) 

i  But  there  is  truth  in  the  wine  of  C0II6  .  .  .  Pv^adef,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  fay.  From  an  anxiety  to  difpPay  your  wit,  you 
only  fhew  your  imbecility.  There  is  fo  little  truth  in  the  wine^ 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  falfehood  in  the  wine.  I  have  faid  a 
rude  thing  to  you  ;  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  I  t.fk  yoxir  pardon; 

*  Majler,  My  refentment  fubfided  by  degrees.  I  embraced  the 
chevalier,  he  fat  down  again  on  his  chair,  his  elbows  leaning  upon 
the  table,  his  hands  covering  his  eyes.      He  durft  not  look  at  me. 

*  James.  He  was  (o  afflicted,  and  you  had  the  goodnefs  to  con- 
fole  him  ? (here  James  ivhijihd  again.) 

'  Majier.  The  conduct  which  appeared  to  me  the  befr,  was  fa 
turn  the  affair  into  jeft.  At  every  gay  obfervation  I  made,  the 
chevalier,  confounded,  faid  to  me ;  There  is  net  another  man  iri 
the  world  like  yon.  Ycu  are  perfectly  Angular.  You  are  infinitely 
fuperior  to  me.  I  doubt  whether  I  fhouid  have  pofFtfTed  the  gene- 
roftty  or  the  force  of  mind  to  pardon  you  fuch  an  injury,  and  vou 
treat  it  as  a  fubjeel:  of  pleafantry.  This  is  without  example.  My 
friend,  what  can  I  ever  do  to  repair  my  crime  ?  .  .  .  Ah  L  no,  no, 
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this  can  admit  of  no  reparation.  Never,  never,  (hall  I  forget  ei- 
ther my  crime  or  your  indulgence,  they  are  two  traits  deeply  en- 
graved upon  my  heart.  I  will  recall  the  one  to  excite  a  dcteftation 
of  myfelf,  the  other  toinfpire  an  admiration  of  you,  and  to  redou- 
ble the  attachment  to  you  with  which  I  am  penetrated.  —  Come, 
chevalier,  you  do  not  confider  the  matter  rightly,  you  exaggerate 
both  your  own  conduft  and  mine.  Let  us  drink  your  health. 
Mine  then,  chevalier,  fincc  you  will  not  hear  of  your  own  ...  By 
degrees  the  chevalier  recovered  his  fpirits.  He  recounted  to  me  all 
the  details  of  his  treachery,  loading  himfelf  with  the  mod  odious 
epithets.  He  tore  in  pieces  the  daughter,  the  mother,  the  father, 
the  aunts  and  the  whole  family,  whom  ht  reprefented  as  a  mifcreant 
crew,  unworthy  of  me,  but  very  worthy  of  him  ;  thefe  were  his 
own  words.'      Vol.  iii.   p.  133. 


\  Saying  this,  the  chevalier  feized  a  knife,  which  lay  upon  the 
table,   untied   his   collar,  opened    his-fhirt,    and,  his  eyes  glaring 
wildly,  placed  the  point  of  the  knife  at  the  bottom  &f  the  left  col- 
tar  bone,  feeming  only  to  wait  my  command  to  difpatch  himfelf  in 
the  manner  of  antiquity.  —  That  is  ouf  of  the  queftion,  chevalier, 
lay  down  that  ugly  knife. — I  will  not  quit  it;  it  is  what  I  deferve, 
give  the  iignal. —  Lay  down  that  ugly  knife,  I  fay,  I  do  not  value 
the  expiation  at  io  high  a  price,  I  do  not .  . .  All  this  time  the  point 
of  the  knife  was  fufpendtd  upoa  the.  left  collar  bone.     I  feized  his 
hand,  I  tore  from  him  the  knife  which  I  threw  away,  then,  taking 
his  glafs  and  filling  a  bumper,  I  faid  :  Let  us  firft  take  a  glafs,  and 
then  you  fhall  know  what  terrible  condition  I  annex  to  your  par- 
do.n.     Agatha  then  is  very  liquorifb,  eh!   very  voluptuous ?• — Ah', 
my  friend,  do  you  not   know  it  as  well  as  I  do  ! — But  ftop,  we 
rnuft  have  a  bcule  of  Champagne,  and  then  you  mall  give  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  your  nights.     Charming  traitor,  your  abfolutiocr 
follows  the  consluiion  of  that  account.      Come,   begin,  what!  do 
v.Qt    you    underhand  me  ? — I    do    underftand    vou.  —  Does    mv 
entence  appear  to  you  too  fevere  ? —  No.  —  You  are  pen  five. — L 
am.  —  What  did  I  afk  of  you?  —  The  defcription  of  one  of  mv 
nights  with  Agatha  !  —  Jufl  fo  ... . .  Meanwhile  the  chevalier,  after 
Dieafuring  me  with  his  eve  from  head  to  foot,  faid  to  himfelf:   He 
i§  of  the  fame  fizel  nearly  the  fame  sge,  and,  if  there  mould  be  a 
little  difference,  in  the  dark,  her  imagination  being  prepofTefTed  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  me,  file  will  entertain  no  fufpicion  ....  . — -But, 
chevalier,  of  what  are  you   thinking?  your  glafs  remains  hill  and 
you  do  not  begin  !  —  I  am  thinking,  my 'friend;  I  have  thought  of 
it,  it  is  all  decided;  embrace  me,  we  mail  be  revenged,  w*r  fhall. 
It  is  a  piece  of  villainy  on  my  part ;  if  it  is  unworthy  of  me    it  is 
not  unworthy  to  be  praclifed  againft  that  little  devil.     You  a/k  me 
for  the  account  of  one  of  mv  nights? —  Yes;  is  it  to  demand  too 
much? — But  if  inliead  of  the  account  I  lhould  procure  you  the 
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light? — That  were  better  ftill. —  (James  falls  a  tvhijllhtg.) 
Without  more  ado  the  chevalier  pulls  two  keys  out  of  his  pocket, 
the  one  fmall,  the  other  large,  faying,,  the  fmall  one  is  the  key  of 
the  ftreet  door,  the  large  one  is  that  of  the  antichamber  of  Aga- 
tha ;  there  they  are  ;  rhey  are  both  at  your  fervice.  I  will  tell  yott. 
my  mode  of  proceeding  for  about  fix  months,  to  which  you  will 
accommodate  yours.  Her  windows  are  in  front  as  you  know.  I 
walk  about  in  the  ftreet  till  I  fee  them  lighted.  A  flower  pot, 
placed  on  the  outfide,  is  the  fignal  agreed  upon  ;  then  I  approach 
the  outer  door  :  I  open  it  and  enter ;  I  fliut  it  and  go  up  flairs  as 
foftly  as  I  can.  I  turn  bv  the  little  paffage  upon  the  right,  where  I 
find  a  fmall  wax  taper,  by  the  light  of  which  I  uttdrefs  myfelf  at 
my  eafe.  Agatha  leaves  the  door  of  her  room  half  open,  I  pafs 
and  repair  to  her  bed.  Do  you  comprehend  this?  —  Very  well! — 
As  there  are  people  fleep  near  us  we  remain  filent.  —  And  then  I 
fuppofe  you  have  fomething  better  to  do  than  to  talk.  —  In  cafe  of 
Occident  I  can  leap  out  of  bed  and  fhut  myfelf  up  in  the  dreffing- 
room,  this  however  was  never  neceffary.  Our  ordinary  pratfice  is 
to  feparate  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  pleafure  or 
repofe  induces  us  ro  prolong  the  period,  we  rife  together.  She 
goes  down  flairs,  I  drefs  myfelf,  I  read,  or  repofe,  waiting  till  the 
time  arrives  when  I  may  appear.  I  go  down  flairs,  and  embrace 
her  as  though  I  had  juft  come  in.  —  And  are  vou  expecled  to 
night?  —  I  am  expecled  every  night.  —  And  will  you  refign  me 
your  place  ? — With  all  my  heart.  That  you  will  prefer  the  night 
to  the  defcription,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  what  I  fhould  wifh,  is 
that  .  .  — Go  on,  there  are  few  things  which  I  do  not  feel  fufficient 
courage  to  attempt  to  oblige  you.  —  And  this  is  that  you  fhould  re- 
main in  her  arms  till  day.  I  will  come  and  furprife  you.  —  Oh, 
no  !  chevalier,  that  will  be  too  bad.. —  Too  bad?  Oh,  no,  not  (o 
bad  as  you  may  imagine.  In  the  firft  place  I  will  undrefs  myfelf  in 
the  wardrobe. — Come,  come,  chevalier,  the  devil  is  in  you.  Be- 
sides this  is  impoffible.  If  you  give  me  the  keys  they  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  procure  you  admittance, —  Ah!  my  friend,  how  dull 
you  are! — Not  in  this  cafe  mtethinks, —  And  why  cannot  we 
enter  both  together?  You  may  go  to  Agatha,  whiift  I  remaiu  in 
the  wardrobe  tiii  you  make  the  fignal  agreed  on.  —  Upon  my  faith, 
this  is  fo  pleafant,  (o  whimflcal,  that  I  am  almoft  induced  to  con- 
fent.  But,  chevalier,  all  things  well  corifidered,  I  lb  uldlike  bet- 
ter to  referve  th's  piece  or  huthdii!  for  one  of  the  following  nights. 
— Ah!  I  underftand.  Your  plan  is  to  avenge  yoiufel!  more  than 
once.  —  Ay,  with  your  coufent  ?  —  I  ;,gree  moit  willingly.' 
Vol.  iii.  r.  144. 


'  The  chevalier  and  James's  pearler  arrived  at  Paris.  The  latter 
drefled  himfdr  in  the  chevalier's  clothes.  It  is  midnight ;  they  are 
now  under  Agatha's  windows ;  the  light  is  extinguished ;  the  flower- 
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pot  appears.  They  take  another  turn  along  the  ftreet,  the  che/r- 
lier  inculcating  his  leffon  upon  his  friend.  They  approach  the  door, 
the  chevalier  opens  it,  introduces  James's  matter,  keeps  the  key 
of  the  ftreet  door,  gives  him  the  key  of  the  paflage,  again  clofes 
the  outer  door,  departs,  and  after  this  little  detail  related  very  laco- 
nically, James's  mailer  continued. 

*  The  place  was  familiar  to  me.  I  mount  upon  tiptoe,  I  open 
the  door  of  the  paflage,  I  fluit  it  again.  I  enter  the  wardrobe, 
where  I  find  the  little  wax  taper,  I  undrefs  myfelf ;  the  door  of  the 
room  was  half  open ;  I  pafs  on,  proceed  to  the  alcove  bed  where 
Agatha  was  awake.  I  open  the  curtains,  and  immediately  I  feel' 
two  naked  arms  thrown  round  my  neck,  and  drawing  me  forwards  ; 
I  follow  ;  I  get  into  bed,  am  loaded  with  careffes,  which  I  return. 
Conceive  me  then  the  happieft  of  mankind.  Again  I  renew  my 
happinefs,  when  .  .  .'     Vol.  iii.   p.  153. 


*  When  fuddenly  the  paflage  door  flew  open.  .  The  room  was' 
inftantly  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people,  who  walked  about  tumul- 
tuoufly.     I  perceived  light,  and  heard  the  voices  of  men  and  wo- 
men  fpeaking   confnfedly.     The   curtains   were  forcibly    thrown- 
open,  and  I  difcovered  the  father,  the  mother,  the  aunts,  the  cou- 
fins,  male  and  female,  and  a  commiffary,  who  gravely  addrefled 
them:  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  no  noife ;  the  offence  is  flagrant; 
the  gentlemen  is  a  man  of  honour  ;  there  is  only  one  way  of  re- 
pairing the  mifchief,  and  the  gentleman  will  prefer  embracing  it 
himfelf  rather  than  be  conftrained  to  it  bv  the  law  ...  At  thefe 
words,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  father  and  mother,  who  loaded 
me  with  reproaches;  by  the  aunts  and  the  female  cor.fins,  who  di- 
re'cled  againff.  Agatha  epithets  the  leaft  ceremonious,  who,  mean- 
while, had  wrapped  herfelf  up  in  the  bed  clothes.     I  was  ftupified, 
and  knew  not  what  to  fay.     The  commiffary,  addrefling  himfelf  to* 
Eie,  faid  ironically ;  Sir,  you  are  very  comfortable ;  but  you  muft 
neverthelefs  think  proper  to  rife  and  drefs  yourfelf . .  .  which  1  ac~ 
cordingly  did,  but  in  my  own  clothes,  which  had  been  fubftituted- 
for  thofe  of  the  chevalier.     A  table  was  placed,  and  the  commif- 
fary fet  about  drawing  up  a  ftate  of  the  proceedings.     Meanwhile 
the  mother  affected  to  ftorm  fo  much,  that  {he  was  held  by  four 
perfons,  to  "prevent  her  from  beating  her  daughter  ;  and  the  father 
faid  to  her,  Softly,  my  clear,  foftly  ;  for  indeed  if  you  were  to  beat 
your  daughter,  you  would  not  mend  the  matter;  every  thing  will 
be  fettled  for  the  beft  .  .  .  The  other  perfonages  were  difperfed- 
upon  chairs,  in  the  different  attitudes  of  grief,  indignation  and  re- 
fentment.     The  father,  fcolding  his  wife  continually,  faid  to  her, 
See  the  confequences  of  not  watching  over  the  conduct  of  your 
daughter  .  .  .  The  mother  replied  :  with  an  air  fo  gocd  and  fo  vir- 
tuous, who  could  have  believed  it  of  this  gentleman  ?  .  .  .  The  reft 
kept  iileiice. 

*  The 
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The  account  of  the  circumftances  being  drawn  up,  it  was 
.read  to  me,  and,  as  it  contained  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  fubfcrib- 
<*ed  to  it,  and  went  down  flairs  with  the  commifiary,  who  very 
.obligingly  a/ked  me  to  ftep  into  a  carriage  that  was  at  the  door,  from 
whence  I  was  conducted  with  a  numerous  retinue  to  the  prifon  of 
yort-1'Eveque.'     Vol.  iii._p.  198. 


The    Battle   of  Eddington ;  or,   Br'itifli   Liberty.    A   Tragedy. 
Zvo.     is.  bd.     Elmfly.     1796. 

'HP  HIS  play,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  is  profeffedly  written  with 
*~  a  political  view.  The  great  Alfred,  fo  defervedly  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  countrymen,  and  who  is  very  juftly  held  up  as 
a  model  to  all  fovereigns,  is  fuppofed  to  be  not  only  engaged 
in  refilling  the  Danes,  but  the  plots  of  his  fubje£b. 

'  They  hold  their  meetings,  and  they  -whet  their  daggers. 

Not  all  the  qualities  that  grace  your  Icing, 

His  fpotlefs  virtue,  or  his  public  fpirit ; 

Not  all  his  wifdom  can  unite  the  people.'     p.  22. 

We  are  told  of  the  neeefiary  inconvenience  of  juries  and 
free  laws  — 

*  Whofe  lenity,  tho'  wife,  oft  fcreens  the  guilty, 
And  renders  odious  the  firm  foes  of  treafon. 
Yet  do  they  not  regard  it.'    p.  20. 

And  again — 

* thanks  to  the  old  fpirit 

Of  Saxon  liberty,  whofe  nicety  brooks  not 
That  fummary  conyi&ion  which  denies 
The  refpite  I  enjoy.'     p,  35. 

In  a  dialogue  between  Alfred  and  his  queen  Elfitha,  the 
queftion  is  canvaffed,  how  far  it  is  right  to  prpfecute  an  un- 
fortunate war — 

*  Bafe  is  the  ruler,  if,  while  hope  remains, 

He  leaves  his  country  threat'ned  by  a  foe  ; 

But  if  his  Heady  zeal  be  known  to  all, 

And  lawlefs  violence  alone  prevail 

By  force  of  numbers,  or  the  wrongs  of  fortune, 

Then  he  may  quit,  without  a  blufh,  the  conteft; 

Then  foreign  kings  receive  him  with  refpect, 

And  all  their  fubjecls,  when  they  fee,  applaud  him.'      p.  54. 

Again,  after  an  eulogium  on  the  Britons — 

'  Dauntlefs  in  war,  but  mild  and  juft  in  peace.'— 

Elfitha  fays— 

U  h  3  *  Elf. 
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i 
1  Elf.  Whate'er  the  valued  qualities  they  bond, 

They  cannot  profper,  when  by  their  misfortune;; 

Heaven  plainly  ieeivs  unfriendly  to  their  caufe. 

'  Alf.   'Twill  be  the  duty,  then,  of  noble  fouls 
To  leave  an  high  exampL  of  their  firmnefs 
To  future  times ;  to  brave  fuperior  power 
Even  at  the  price  of  life,  and  be  the  laft 
To  flatter  pride,  and  to  fubrriit  to  wrong. 

*  Elf.  This  were  refiftance  to  the  Almighty's  will. 

'   Alf.  No ;  rather  fay,  'twere  a  devout  fubmiffiou 
To  that  great  trial  of  our  faith  and  valour 
Th'  Almighty  has  impos'd  on  us :  nor  think, 
Elfitha,  virtue  can  be  chang'd  by  fortune. 
Oft,    o'er  the  field,  in  which  the  patriot  drives 
For  blamelefs  victory,  do  gazing  angels, 
Forwarn'd  of  his  inevitable  fate, 
Shed  their  celeflial  tears,  and,  when  he  falls, 
They  venerate  the  fpot  as  holy  ground.'     p.  56. 

We  have  noticed  thefe  pafTages,'  becaufe  we  fear,  if  thefe 
^nd  fimilar  flrokes  do  not  give  an  intcreit  to  the  piece, 'there 
is  little  in  it  as  a  dramatic  work  to  excite  notice.  It  feems  to 
have  been  acted  at  the  fummer  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  i£ 
we  rightly  underftand  the  author.  Letters  on  the  Drama  are 
added,  in  which  Mr.  Penn  (hows  himfe'f  a  great  partifan  for 
the  Uriel  obfervation  of  the  unities,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  a  choius, — without,  however,  inditing  upon  its  being  con- 
ilantlv  on  the  fta^e,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  His 
own  piece  is  diversified  with  pieces  of  lyric  -poetry,  or,  to  Fpeak 
plain  Englifhj  with  fongs,  which  we  think  have  a  good  effect. 

I  — — ■—        I         I  I     III  '        Mill Ill  I     !  '_U?JBE?B_ ■» 
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P  O  L  I  T  I  C  A  L,  &c. 

Agrarian  JuRite,  oppofed  to  Agrarian  Lazu,  and  to  Agrarian  Mo- 
nopoly. Being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condition  of  Man,  by 
creating  in  every  Nation  a  National  Fund,  to  bay  to  every  Perfouf 
;i  arrived  at  the  Age  of  'Iwenty-one  Year:,  the  Stan  of  Fifteen 
Pounds  Sterling,  to  enable  him  or  Iter  to  begin  the  World :  av.l 
■nfo,  Ten  Poipids  Sterling  per  Annum  during  Life  to  every  Perfon 
noli)  living  cf  the  Age  Fifty  Years,  and  to  all  others  ivhe;i  tiny 
II  arrive  at  that  Age,  to  vnable  them  to  live  in  Old  Age  with-* 
a.t  UrreiA;:dnefs,  and  go  decently  out  of  the  World.  By  Thomas 
Paine.      %vo.      ^d.      Williams.      1797. 

OTRONG  afTertions,  bold  truths,  and  ftra-ngs  mifreprefentations, 
^  blended  together  in  the  author's  ufual  manner.  In  his  Preface, 
he  promiies  to  take  notice  of  the  bifhop  of  Llandaff'  s  Anfwer  to  his 
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Age  of  Reafon  :  a  circumftance  at  which  we  rejoice,  from  a  full 
conviction,  that,  the  greateft  latitude  being  given  to  inquiry,  the 
caufe  of  infidelity  mu ft  hourly  decline.  He  accufes  the  bifhop  alio 
of  an  error  in  afierting  that  God  made  both  rich  and  poor  :  and 
this  error,  he  fays,  led  him  to  compofe  the  treatife  before  us  — 

*  The  error  contained  in  this  fermou,  determined  me  to  publifh 
my  Agrarian  Juftice.  It  is  wrong  to  fay  that  God  nv.de  rich  and 
poor  j  he  made  only  male  and  female;  and  he  gave  them  the  earth 
for  their  inheritance.'     p.  iv. 

Now  there  is,  without  proper  developeinent,  a  mixture  of  error 
in  the  affertions  both  of  our  author  and  the  bifhop.  It  is  true  that 
God  made  rich  and  poor :  he  created  good  and  evil  :  he  is,  in  one 
fenfe,  the  author  of  every  thing  on  the  earth  and  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  fate  of  the  poor  in  any  country 
is  irrecoverably  fixed  by  God  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  evident 
defign  of  the  parent  of  all  good,  that  every  evil,  attached  to  the 
difference  of  conditions,  fhould  be  removed  ;  and  the  time,  doubt- 
lefs,  will  come,  when,  though  inequality  can  never,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  removed  from  rational  beings,  that  inequality  will  be  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  parties. 

Our  author  is  right  in  faying  that  God  made  only  male  and  fe- 
rrule, and  gave -the  earth  as  an  inheritance  to  them  and  their  pofte- 
rity.  The  fcriptures  are  full  of  this  grand  fentiment.  But  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  making  male  and  female,  and  giving  to  them 
this  earth,  was,  that  there  would  be  inequality  in  the  condition  of 
their  pofterity,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  various,  and 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  of  the  fons  of  Adam  arc  varied 
without  limit. 

Our  author  ftarts  a  doubt  whether  civiiifation  is  preferable  to 
favage  life,  He  aggravates  the  evils  of  the  former,^  and  fays  no- 
thing of  thofe  of  the  latter.  He  recommends  to  us  the  life  cf  the 
lavages  in  North  America,  and  tells  us,  that  — 

*  There  is  not,  in  that  ftare,  any  of  thofe  fpecraclcs  of  human 
mifery  which  poverty  and  want  pre  lent  to  our  eyes  in  all  the  towns 
and  ftreets  of  Europe.'     r.  5. 

But  he  forgets  to  remind  us  of  the  miferies  of  the  favage  tribe, 
when  they  fail  in  hunting,  —  when,  they  leave  their  aged  parents  to 
perifh,  —  when  the  fick  perfon  is  forfaken.  He  tells  us  that  the  life 
of  an  Indian  is  a  continual  holiday.  On  the  contrary,  all  account- 
agree  in  this,  that  they  have  either  too  much  work  or  too  -much 
play,  —  that  they  know  on  moderation,  *—  that  they  wafte,  with  the 
utmoft  thoughtlcflivefs,  the  provifions  for  a  future  day,  and  iudulo-e 
in  paffions  which  the  meancft  perfon  in  civilifed  life  learns  to  keep 
within  bounds. 

Let  us  compare  the  favage  with  the  Mate  of"  the  civilifed  man. 
We  agree  with  our  author  that  civilifed  life  prcfcflts  to  us  fpeciacles 
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of  mifery,  which  are  difgraceful.  In  the  city  of  London,  we  daily 
pafs  objects  which  diftrefs  us :  we  know  that  they  are  a  difgrace  to 
civilifation,  becavife  it  fhould  be  the  objefr  of  civilifation  to  remove 
them.  Thus,  let  the  rich  merchants  and  traders  of  London  take 
a  walk  through  the  various  alleys  and  courts  within  a  mile  of  Spi- 
talfields  church,  and  compare  them  with  Finfbury  fquare ;  and 
then  afk  their  own  minds  whether  fuch  things  ought  to  be  ;  —  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  a  very  little  expenfe  would  not  gradually 
meliorate  that  part  of  the  town  ;  and  by  attending  to  the  dwellings 
and  accommodations  of  the  poor,  you  will  foon  accuftom  them  to 
habits  of  cleanlinefs,  and  remove  their  fqualid  appearance.  But 
becaufe  all  the  advantages  are  not  yet  reaped  from  civilifed  life, 
which  it  is  calcul  :ted  to  promote,  fhall  we  be  fuch  fools  as  to  make 
all  men  ignorant,  fqualid,  favage,  barbarous?  Let  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, join  in  pointing  out  the  defers,  and  promoting  remedies  to 
them.  Inftead  of  the  impracticable  fcheme  of  Agrarian  Juftice, 
let  us  en!!  on  the  wealth  of  the  city  of  London,  to  exert  itfelf  in 
tifeful  purpofes  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that,  in  the  diftrict  we 
have  alluded  to,  there  are  fufficient  objects  for  the  benevolence  of 
the  Exchange.'  A  few  merchants,  fubferibing  no  great  fum,  might 
make  a  flreet,  where  there  is  now  nothing  but  filth  and  dirt:  the. 
ho\ifes  would  let  well, — -  would  be  well  tenanted,  —  and  by  degrees, 
in  tread  of  being  the  refort  of  thieves  and  pick-pockets,  it  would 
become  a  refpe6rable  neighbourhood. 

To  the  plan  of  giving  every  perfon  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturi- 
ty a  certain  fum  to  begin  the  world  with,  we  can  have  no  objec- 
tion :  but  we  believe  that  ihe  number  of  perfons  to  accept  it, 
would  be  much  (mailer  than  our  author  fuppofes  ;  and  the  number 
of  thofe  in  t-he  decline  of  life,  to  accept  the  beneficence  of  the 
public,  would  be  fmall  alfo,  becaufe  men  in  general  have  a  repug- 
nance to  accept  from  the  bounty  of  others  what  they  can  procure 
for  themfelves.  In  every  (hue  there  are  faults  to  be  corrected  : 
and  the  aim  of  every  one  fhould  be  to  encourage,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  independence  in  the  people.  The 
plan  of  our  author  has  evidently  an  oppofite  tendency  ;  and  if  we 
invert  the  title  of  his  book,  we  fhould  come  nearer  to  its  proper 
character. 

Effefis   of  Slavery,  on   Morals   and   Induftry.      By  Noah    l'Jrebflery 
Jun.    Efq.    Counfellor   at   Law,  and  Member  of  the   Connecticut 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Freedom,      Svo.      is.  6d.     Dilly. 
Within  the  lad  ten  years,  Europe  has  abounded  with  differtations 
againft  negro-flavery,  which   have  exhibited  the  utmoft  pathos  of 
fentiment,  and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.     This  country,  in  particu- 
lar, appears  to  have  nearly  monopolifed  the  theory  of  humanity  :  — 
the  fenate  and  the  prefs  have,  perhaps,  difplayed  in  every  poffible 
variety  thefne  things  capable  of  being  faid  and  "written  on  fo  po- 
pular a  fubitft.  —  la  America,  deeds,  and  not  merely  words,  have. 
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evinced  the  abhorrence  entertained  by  many  dates,  of  a  fpecies  of 
traffic  and  domination  the  moft  -unnatural,  irreligious,  and  unjuffy 
that  could  enter  the  imagination  of  man  to  pracYife. —  It  is  pleaf- 
ing  to  obferve  that  thoie  among  the  Americans,  who  have  emancir 
pated  their  Slaves,  have  not  acted  from  the  fears  of  fuperftition  or 
the  diSates  of  a  romantic  generofity,  but  from  the  peculiarly  valu- 
able and  folid  conviction,  that  to  bzjuft  is  to  be  prudent.  To  the 
iiluftration  of  this  important  principle,  Mr.  Webfter's  produ&irn 
is  devoted  5  and  the  remarks  with  which  jt  commences,  will  afford 
our  readers  an  Opportunity  of  eftimating  the  talents  and  philanthropy 
of  the  refpeclable  author  — 

*  The  injuftice  of  enfiaving  any  part  of  the  human  race  ha? 
been  the  fubjecl  of  fo  much  public  difeuffion,  -and  is  To  generally- 
admitted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  that  any  attempt  ft} 
prove  it,  would  be  a  very  ill  compliment  to  the  understandings  of 
my  enlightened  fellow  citizens.  Nor  could  any  efforts  of  mine  add 
novelty  to  the  fubje<fr ;  io  numerous,  elaborate  and  diffufe  have 
been  the  ellays,  and  fo  powerful  the  eloquence  employed  in  vindi- 
cating the  violated  rights  of  humanity,  that  language  and  rhetoric 
are  exhausted. 

*  But  men,  inftrufted  by  their  avarice  in  a  fpecies  of  fuhtle  ca- 
fuiftry,  have  learnt  to  make  a  material  distinction  between  abstract 
rights  and  private  interefr  or  policy.  In  defending  the  African 
(lave  trade,  its  advocates,  compelled  by  the  powers  of  reafon  to 
abandon  the  right,  have  taken  refuge  under  the  polifjy  and  neceffity 
of  the  traffic.  Here  entrenched  as  in  a  Strong  hold,  they  maintain 
their  flation,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  reafon  and  religion. 
To  drive  them  from  this  citadel  of  defence,  it  becomes  necelfary  to 
encounter  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  upon  their  own 
ground. 

'  As  the  only  Steady,  permanent  and  uniform  fpring  of  men's 
adYions,  is  a  regard  to  their  fuppofed  intereft,  if  we  would  effectu- 
ally reftrain  them  from  the  purfuit  of  any  object,  we  mult  firft 
convince  them  that  the  object,  if  obtained,  will  not  produce  them 
the  real  benefit  and  hnppinefs  which  they  expect.  It  is  not  furfi- 
cient  to  perfuade  nations  concerned  in  the  Slave,  trade,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  enfiaving  their  brethren  of  the  human  race,  is  barbarous 
and  wicked,  and  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  fo- 
ciety.  Previous  to  their  relinquishing  the  pra&jce,  they  muft  be, 
convinced  that  fuch  relinquishment  will  not  be  materially  prejudi- 
cial to  their  intereft. 

*  To  endeavour  to  prove  this  important  truth,  that  flavcry,  in  all 
its  forms  and  varieties,  is  repugnant  to  the  private  intereft  and  pub- 
lic happinefs  of  man,  is  thetafk  I  have  affigned  myfelf  id  this  effay  ; 
though  neither  my  talents  nor  my  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
aeceffary  information,  will  enable  me  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubjecr. 
In  taking  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  effects  of  Slavery  on  men 
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and  nations,  the  fociety,  to  whom  this  treatife  is  addreffed,  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  reitricfc  myfelf  to  the  confidcration  of  the 
African  Have  trade  and  the  more  immediate  purpofes  of  their  inlli- 
fntioo  ;  fctt  the  effects  of  defpotifm  and  a  violent  reftraint  of  the 
natural  liberty  of  man,  are  the  fame  in  all  countries  ;  fubjecl  how- 
ever to  inconliderable  modifications  from  climate,  foil,  religion,  or 
ether  incidental  circumftances.'     p.  5. 

The  plan  here  fketched  is  ably  filled  up  by  Mr.  Webfter,  with 
a  feries  of  linking  hiftorical  examples  of  the  evils  of  flavery,  both 
civil  and  political,  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  prefent 
period:  and  the  author's  reflections  on  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  tyranny  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  philoibpher, 
a  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  good  citizen. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  -Earl  of  Char  If  motif  on  the  Tellograph^ 
and  on  the  Defence  of  Ireland.  By  Richard  Lovell  Edgeivorth, 
E'q.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.  A.  2vo.  ii.  Johnfon.  1797. 
This  pamphlet  contains  a  feverer  charge  upon  the  adminiftration 
of  Ireland,  than  mo  ft,  perhaps,  that  have  lately  been  made  againft 
it.  It  is  unnee'effary  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  utility  of  telegraphs ; 
they  have  been  tried  with  great  fuccefs  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
fend  ;  and  we  learn  from  this  Letter  that  they  might  have  rendered, 
at  very  little  expenfe,  efiemial  fervice  to  Ireland.  The  writer  is  a 
man  of  property,  who  had,  fo  early  as  the  year  1767,  made  fome  ex- 
periments with  telegraphs,  a  fyftcm  of  communication  by  no 
means  of  modern  invention  ;  and  in  the  year  1  794,  he  conftructed 
fome  machines,  by  which  he  communicated  intelligence  from  Edge- 
worthVrown  to  Packenham-hall,  the  feat  of  lord  Longford.  En- 
couraged by  the  fpeaker,  he  erected,  in  1795,  machines  in  feveral 
other  places,  and  prefented  a  memorial  to  lord  Camden,  offering, 
at  the  expenfe  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  each  permanent  ftation, 
and  half  the  fum  for  temporary  ftations,  to  convey,  with  thirty  per- 
manent ftations,  intelligence  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lord 
Camden  rejected  this  propoial.  In  September,  1796,  there  was  an 
alarm  of  invaiion,  when  this  patriotic  writer,  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Carhampton,  offered  to  '  convey  intelligence  from  the  coaft  to  go- 
vernment at  his  own  expenfe.'  Lord  Camden  now  deiired  to  fee 
the  writer,  —  expreffeu  his  forrow  for  not  accepting  the  offer  made 
laft  year,  r — inquired  after  the  expenfe  of  communication  between 
Cork  and  Dublin, — faid  thataperfon  belonging  to  the  admiralty  te- 
legraph was  engaged  to  come  over  to  cfiablifli  one  in  Ireland, — and, 
finally,  wifhed  to  have  trial  made  before  him  of  the  telegraph. 

Thefe  experiments  were  foon  after  made  before  lord  Camden, 
■who  declared  '  that  no  other  telegraph  ftiould  be  employed  in  pre- 
ference to  the  writer's  ;'  and  the  following  written  propofal  was,  at 
Mr.  Pelham's  defire,  delivered  in  on  October  6th,   1796. 

4  Mr.  Edgeworth  will   undertake  to  convey  intelligence  from 
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publin  to  Cork,  and  back  to  Dublin,  by  means  of  fourteen  or 
fifiecn  different  (rations,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
■  num,  for  each  (ration,  as  long  as  government  mall  think  proper; 
and  from  Dublin  to  any  other  place  at  the  fame  rate,  in  proportion 
to  the  dj'ftance. —  Provided,  that  when  government  choofes  to  dif- 
eontinue  the  bufinefs,  they  (hall  pay  one  year's  contract,  over  and 
above  the  current  expence,  as  fome  compenfation  for  the  prime  coft 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  trouble  of  th»::  fir  ft  eftabliihment.'  p.  15. 

Ma  Pelham  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  mode,  that  he  recommended 
It  to  the  duke  of  York;  and  the  writer's  fon  was  fent  to  London, 
and' actually  made  the  experiment  in  Kenfin°'ton-eardens  before  his 
royal  highnefs.  The  writer  expefted  now  to  fee  his  plan  adopted  ; 
but  on  Nov.  17,  1796,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pelham,  to  tell 
him  that  k-:d  Spencer  did  not  think  the  eftablifnment  of  telegraphs 
in  Ireland  of  fufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  expemfe. 

Thus  there  was  an  end  put  to  our  author's  expectations;  and  his 
fortune  enabled  him  to  bear  the  lofs  of  a  confiderable  fum  without 
inconvenience.  Plad  he  been  a  poor  man,  the  endeavour  to  ferve 
his  country  might  have  been  fatal  to  him;  and,  on  this  point,  we 
have  the  following  judicious  remark  — 

'  Figure  to  yourfelf,  my  lord  —  for  you  can  feel  for  your  infe- 
riors-—  the  defpair  of  an  ingenious,  friendlefs  man,  who  had  be- 
llowed the  bread  of  his  family  in  perfecting  a  project,  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  for  its  utility ;  figure  to  yourfelf  fuch  a  man, 
'  lured  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  by  the  fallacious  hopes  of 
remuneration,  receiving  at  laft  a  cold  negative,  and  difmified  to 
wretchednefs  and  a  prifon.  —  If  this  publication  can  fave  one  fuch 
man  from  ruin,  my  expence,  and  time,"  and  labour,  have  been 
well  b.eftmved.'     p.  2S. 

At  the  conclufion,  we  have  fome  appofite  queries  on  the  diffe- 
rence to  adminiftration,  between  their  fituation  on  the  French  in- 
vafion,  and  what  it  would  have  been  if  his  telegraphs  had  been 
ufed  ;  and  finely  a  government,  not  remarkable  for  its  economy, 
might  have  ventured  a  few  hundred  pounds  on  an  experiment 
.vhich  rami  have  been  attended  with  fuch  real  benefit.  Our  au- 
thor's plan  ivas  a'fo  to  communicate  intelligence  from  Dublin  to 
Donaghadee,  with  a  view  of  communicating  to  London,  by  means 
of  a  feries  of  telegraphs. 

Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  utility  of  telegraphs,  that  we  think 
fuch  a  communication  might  be  made  without  any  burthen  to  the 
public,  compared  with  the  fums  wafted  on  trifling  objects  ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  telegraphs  may  be  found  as 
tifeful  in  commercial  concerns  as  the  poft. 
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A  fair  Statement  of  the  rtal  Grievances  experienced  by  the -Officer? 
and  Sailors  in  tht  Navy  of  Great-Britain  ;  tvith  a  Plan  of  Re- 
form, t»hich  is  calculated  to  benefit  a?id  fatisfy  all  thofe  Parties  : 
at  the  fame  Time  it  mould  occafion  a  confiderable  Saving  to  ths 
Country,  and  obviate  the  N-eeeJfity  of  the  Imprefs  Services  in  fu- 
ture— la  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dilndas,  Treafurer  of 
the  Nary,   &c.  &c.      By  a  Naval  Officer.     2vo,      is.  6d.    BeU, 

"*797- 

The  defeats  of  our  naval  fyftem,  and  the  grievances  complained 
of,  arc,  considered  by  our  author  under  various  heads  —  He  objecls 
-to  the  admiralty -board  being  constituted  of  perfons  in  civil  life; 
and  to  the  making  of  too  many  admirals,  which  is  merely  an  aft 
of  convenience,  and  ferves  to  create  more  patronage.  The  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  thinks,  has  too  little  falary,  and  much  lefs  than 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  may  be  filled  by  any  man 
verfed  in  arithmetic.  He  objects  alfo  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  prize-money,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  navy  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  laft  war.  The  captains  are  amply  provided  for,  in  point  of 
pay,  in  fome  rates,  and  as  badly  in  others.  The  lieutenants'  late 
addition  of  pay  Should  have  been  made  both  to  their  full  and  half- 
pay,  in  order  to  make  them  more  attached  to  the  ferrice.  The 
reafon  why  this  clafs  of  officers  are  neglected  is  the  amazinor  num- 
ber of  them  upon  the  lift  ;  if  the  promotion  was  to  graduate  act 
cording  to  Seniority,  it  would  deprive  ministers  of  their  patronage  ; 
.our  author,  however,  does  not  mean  that  all  patronage  Should  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands;  particular  cafes  require  fuch  a  power; 
but  the  claim  to  it  Should  be  fpecifk,  and  publicly  known. 

In  this  manner  the  grievances  of  the  other  officers  and  feamen 
are  detailed,  and  remedies  propofed,  mofi  of  which  appear  to  u$ 
eafy  to  carry  into  effect,  and  not  more  burthenfome  to  the  nation 
than  the  preftnt  order  of  things.  If,  however,  the  queftion  is 
whether  patronage  or  grievances  are  to  be  abolished,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  any  remedy,  and  to  be  apprehenfive 
that  the  late  mutiny,  though  apparently  quelled,  is  but  the  prelude 
to  a  complete  diforganifation  of  that  force  on  which  Great  Britain 
has  placed  hex  confidence,  and  found  her  fafety  in  the  worft  of 
times. 

A  Letter  from  a  Naval  Officer  to  a  Friend,  on  the  late  alarming 
Munity  aboard  the  Fleet.  2vof  is.  Murray  and  Highley. 
1797. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Letter  with  which  the  public  are  unac- 
quainted. The  author  appears  to  have  written  it  rather  to  give  an 
opinion  than  a  relation  of  facts.  He  extols,  in  high  terms,  the 
conduct  of  adminifiration,  and  .deprecates  the  fpirit  of  reform 
among  the  lower  claSTes  of  Society :  nor  is  he  Sparing  of  his  insinua- 
tions againft  the  opposition.     He  feems  to  confider  failors  as  a  di« 
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ftinct  clafs  of  human  beings  ;  but  he  forgets  that  they  are  made  up 
of  all  claries,  and,  in  times  of  diltrefs,  of  the  very  worft ;  every 
petty  thief  and  vagrant  having  it  fubmitted  to  him,  whether  he  will 
go  on  board  his  majefty's  (hips,  or  receive  corporal  punifhment. 
There  is  among  failors,  as  among  men  of  all  profeffions,  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad ;  and  tin.  failure  of  the  late  mutiny  was,  we 
hope,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  good. 

D'ifperjion  of  the  Gloo?ny  Apprehevjlons,  cf  late  repeatedly  faggejied^ 
from  the  Decline  of  our  Corn-Trade,  and  Conclujions  of  a  direcl- 
ly  oppofte  Tendency  eftablijhed  upon  viell  authenticated  Fafts  :  tfr 
"which  arc  added,  Ohfervations  upon  the  firjl  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  IVaJle  Lands,  (tfc.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hoivlett,  Kicar 
of  Great  Dun  mow,   Ejfex.      Svo,      is.  6d.     Richardfcn*     1797. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Dirom's  Inquiry 
into  the  Corn  Laws,  &c.  of  which  our.  readers  will  find  an  account 
in  the  Grit.  Rev.  for  July,  1796,  New  Arr.  Mr,  Dirom  contend- 
ed, that,  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century ,- 
when  the  corn  laws  of  1688,  &rc.  encouraging  exportation,  had 
begun  to  operate,  cur  exports  of  grain  continually  in-created,  and' 
our  imports  as  conilantly  diminifhed,  till  about  the  year  1750,, 
when  the  former  exceeded  the  latter  by  an  annual,  average  of 
800,000  quarters;  but  that  from  that  period,  a  melancholy  reverfe 
took  place  ;  that  our  imports  conftantly  gained  on  our  exports,  till 
at  length,  during  the  twelve  years  from  1773  to  17&4  incluhve,  the 
balance  of  importation  agaiaft  us  amounted  yearly  to  311,176 
quarters.  This  difference  Mr.  Dirom  imputes  to  injudicious  altera- 
tions in  our  corn  laws,  and  intimates  that  our  agriculture  has  ever' 
fince  been  rapidly  declining.  Mr.  Howlett,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  all  this  is  utterly  void  of  foundation-,  except  the  gene- 
ral: fact,  the  decline  of  our  corn-trade ;  but  that  as  to  the  caufes 
and  confequences,  with  the  various  reafonings  Mr.  Dirom  has  em- 
ployed, they  all  appear  to  him  egregious  n.ifconceptions. 

*  Mo  ft  of  the  fuppofed  facts  have  never  exifled,  and  the  deduc- 
tions fairly  to  be  drawn  from  that  which  is  readily  allowed,  inftead 
of  being  gloomy  and  defpondent,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  numerous  co-exiftent  circuraftances,  are  the  mod  fatisfafiory 
and  pleafing.'     p.  6. 

So  wide  is  the  difference  between  two  men  arguing  with,  we 
believe,  the  molt  honeft  intentions,  from  nearly  the. fame  premife? 
and  on  the  fame  fubjedt  !  It  is  not  a  controverfy  into  which  we 
can  enter.  Mr.  Howlett,  we  think,  ha;  proved  fomc  of  his  por- 
tions;  and'  the  wi/2-of  readers  of  all  defcriptions  is  in  his  favour. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  he  contends,  in  his  former  publica*- 
tions,  for  the  increafed  population  of  great  Britain,  which,  in  the 
laft  forty  years,  he  now  fhtes  at  two  millions  and  a  half,— -Bis  re~ 
imajks  ou  the  report  of  wafte  lands  are  deferving  of  attention. 

MetnozFt 
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Memoirs  of  the  Adminif  ration  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  or 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Caujes  and  Confquciiccs  of  his  Ccnducl,  irl 
Refpefl  to  different  Departments,  Bodies,  and  Public  Individuals 
cf  the  State.  Ik  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
in  ConfeqUitive  of  his  Lordfiip's  Motion  in  Parliament,  and  Con- 
fer ene'S  with  his  Majejly,  for  the  Removal  of  Minifers.  By 
David  Gam,  Efq.      8vo.     2s.      Rccd.      1 79 7. 

David  Gam  '  follows  a  multitude'  of  writers  in  denouncing  the 
whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  efpecially  fince  the  commencement  of  the  wrr.  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  much  novelty  can  be  expected  in  an  accufation  of  this 
kind  :  but  there  are  individual  parts  to  which  he  has  given  a  degree 
of  prominence ;  and  the  whole  might  have  been  read  with  more  ad- 
vantage, had  he  written  in  a  more  regular  ft  vie,  and  avoided  an  af- 
fectation of  confequeuce,  which  will  not  be  allowed  to  an  anoriy* 
mous  author,  —  for  David  Gam  is  an  affumed  name.  There  are  af- 
fertions,  likewife,  made  here,  for  which  it. is  but  fair  to  expect  the 
belt  authority. 

An  Impartial  Statement  of  the  Merits  and  Services  of  Oppoftion  \ 
ivith  a  f'icw  to  the  Prefrvation  of  the  Britijh  Conjlitution,  and 
the  Means  of  reforing  Peace  and  Pr  of  peril  y  to  thefe  Countries. 
Addreffed  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  By  S.  Fleming,  tivo. 
is*     Hamilton.     1797. 

If  a  ftatement  deferves  the  name  of  impartial,  which  leans  en- 
tirely to  one  fide,  this  is  eminently  i'o.  The  minifify  are  arraigned 
before  a  fevere  judge,  who  finds  nothing  good  or  praife-vvorthv  in 
their  conduct  ;  and  the  falvation  of  the  eOu^itfp  is  I  kited  to  depend 
on  its  affairs  being  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  Meffis. 
Fox  and  Co.  for  the  good  of  al!  concerned.  The  author  is  curforv 
in  his  facts  ;  but  his  declamation,  though  warm,  is  not  fo  difre- 
fpectful  as  might  be  expected  from  a  party  wrirer. 
A  Caution  and  Warning  to  the  Inhabitants  f  Great  Britain  ;  hut 
more  efpecially  to  her  Rider*,  and  all  in  Power.  By  Tiomas  Shil- 
litoe.      \2mo.      3<-/.      Daiton  and  Harvey.      1 79*'- 

This  is  a  ferious  (and  fome  will  fay,  a  method ifiical)  piece  of 
advice  to  the.  rulers  and  people  of  thefe  kingdoms,  to  obferve  the 
hand  of  providence  in  what  befalls  them,  and  to  turn  to  the  Al- 
mighty by  repentance  and  reformation.  The  author  expatiates 
largely '  on  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  age,  efpecially  ftage-play3, 
and  deprecates  that  confidence  in  ma:i  which  feems  fo  prefumptu- 
ous  both  in  the  co'veruorsand  governed.  From  this  fketch  of  its 
contents,  our  readers  will  be  apt  to  think  that  this  pamphlet  will  be 
moll  acceptable  where  it  is  leaft  wanted,  —  among  that  clafs  of  peo- 
ple who  view  human  events  as  connected  with  the  fcheme  of  di- 
vine providence,  in  inflicting  judgments  or  bellowing  rewards  on  a 
nation,  in  proportion  to  its  deferts.  N 
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POETICAL. 

Elhnore,  a  Ballad  originally  written  in   German  ly  G,  A.  Burger* 
\to.      2s.     Jobnfon.      1796. 

The  (hiking  ballad  of  Burger,  from  which  fo  many  transitions 
have  lately  been  made,  has  been  a  kind  of  Ulyfles'  bow  to  the 
poets.  The  verfion  now  under  our  consideration,  though  it  ap- 
pears la  ft,  was  probably  written  before  any  of  the  others,  fince  it 
had  long  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  was  noticed  in  a  volume  of 
poems  published  by  Dr.  Aikio,  in  1791.  It  was  at  length  given  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  March  laft,  and  appears  now  with  fome 
alterations  from  that  copy.  In  one  inftance,  page  7,  the  author 
fays,  '  He  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  highly  fini  filed  tranflation  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  which  bears'  (he  adds)  '  the  fame  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal, as  Pope's  Homer  to  the  Iliad.' 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  tranflation  is,  that  it  renders  the  ideas 
of  Burger,  without  any  diminution  of  their  ftrengfh,  in  a  ftyle  fo 
idiomatic,  as  to  have  all  the  force  and  beauty,  and  the  very  air,  of 
an  original ;  the  reader  will  be  convinced  of  this  by  the  few  ftan- 
2as  we  (hall  quote.  We  are  precluded  from  a  more  particular  cri- 
tique, by  a  cohfcioufneis  that  the  fubjecT:,  from  having  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  fo  many  fbapes,  has  loft  its  frefhnefs 
and  much  of  its  intereft  ;  but  this  we  may  venture  to  afiert,  that 
if  the  tranflation  before  us  had  been  publifhed  when  it  was  written, 
no  reader  of  tafte  would  have  wiflied  for  any  fecond  attempt.  We 
cannot  but  exprefs  cur  earned  wifhes  that  the  tranflatorof  Goethe's 
Jphigenia,  and  Burger's  Ellenore,  would  oblige  the  public  wiff> 
more  Specimens  of  his  uncommon  powers  of  versification.  The 
reader  will  obferve  the  happy  ufe  he  has  made  of  fome  genuine  and 
expreffive  Englifh  words,  which  the  faftidioufnefs  of  modern  com- 
position has  in  general  laid  afide.  To  reflore  the  true  Saxon  words, 
as  alfo  the  old  genitive,  as  this  author  has  done  m  fiendls  for  fiend's, 
and  the  Saxon  plural  in  en,  we  conceive  to  be  doing  a  fervice  to 
our  language  ;  but  we  confefs  we  do  not  think  equally  well  of  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  manner  of  fpelling,  which  is  equally  void 
of  grace  and  effect.  It  has  alfo  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  in- 
ihieuce  which  an  author  of  taite,  like  the  prefenr,  anight  have  in 
reviving  the  ncgiccled  treafures  of  our  language.  If  a  revived 
word  appears  in  a  compofition,  modern  in  other  refpecb,  writers 
may  be  inclined  to  adopt  it;  but  if  it  appears  amidft  the  dre£>  of 
antique  fpeihng,  we  never  think  of  adopting  it,  unlds  we  pv#  on 
tjie  whole  coftume  of  the  age  in  a  direct  imitation. 

'  Halloo  !  halloo  !   how  fwift  thev  <T0, 

Unheeding  wet  or  dry  f 
And  horfe  and  rider  fnort  and  blow 

And  fparkling  pebbles,  fly.  1 

f  How 
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4  How  ftvift  the  hill,  how  fwift  the  dale, 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gon  ! 
By  hedge  and  tree,  by  thorp  anc!  town, 

They  gallop,  gallop  on. 

*  Tramp,  tramp,  acrofs  the  land  they  fpeede  j 

Splafh,  fplafh,  acrofs  the  fee  : 
"  Hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  apace; 

Doit  feare  to  ride  with  mee  ? 

t:  Look  up,  look  up,  an  airy  crew 

In  roundel  daunces  reele  : 
The  moon  is  bright,  and  blue  the  night, 

May  ft  dimly  fee  them  wheele. 

44  Come  to,  come  to,  ye  ghoiHy  crew, 

Come  to,  and  follow  me, 
And  daunce  for  us  the  wedding. daunce. 

When  we  iir  bed  dial  be." 

4  And  brum,  brum,  brufh,  the  ghoftly  crew 

Come  wheeling  ore  their  heads, 
AH  ruftling  like  the  witherd  leaves 

That  wide  the  whirlwind  fpreads^ 

4  Halloo  !  halloo  !  away  tlrev  wo, 

/  Jar 

Unheeding  wet  or  dry  ; 
And  horfe  and  rider  fnort  and  blow, 
And  fparkling  pebbles  fly.*  p.  io. 

An  Englifi  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  Latin  Comedy  of  Igmramui  ; 
written  by  George  Ruggle,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare-Hall,  Cam' 
bridge  :  and  performed  by  Members  of '  tJie  Univerfty,  before  King 
James  in  1614,  and  1615,  and,  at  different  Times,  by  tJie  Scho- 
lars of  JVefiminJler  School.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  relative 
to  modern  Times  and  Manners.  By  George  Dyer,  late  ef  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge.      &vo.      is.   6d.     Robinfons.      1797- 

The  tribute  of  applaufe  which  we  have  beftowed  on  fome  of  Mr. 
Dyer's  former  publications,  cannot  bejufly  with-held  from  the  pre- 
fent  effort  of  his  Mule,  a  performance  that  poffeffes  a  fmooth  veri- 
fication, feaioned  with  vivacity  ^  An  extract  from  what  is  called 
Prologus  Pofterior,  will,  we  think,  juftify  oureulogium  — 

4  Hail  wifdom's  goKlen  age  !  e'en  fchool-boys  grow 
"Wifer  than  teachers  were  fome  years  ago. 
Hence,  Dulnefs  !   with  thine  iron  offspring,  hence  1 
See  now  return  the  golden  age  of  fenfe  ! 
Our  grandfathers  of  genius  had  fome  ftore; 
Some  too  our  fathers;  but  their  fens  have  more. 
What  trick  fo  dextrous,  or  what  fcheme  fo  great, 
But  we  can,  proudly  daring,-  imitate  ? 

Oar 
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Our  modem  bucks,  and  modern  fchoolboys  too, 
Burft  forth  in  Avarms,  and  prove  our  maxims  true  : 
Schoolboys,  like  butterflies,  gay-glittering  rife, 
Firft  crawl  on  earth,  but  foon  attempt  the  fkies. 
Dildaining  to  themfelves  to  be  confin'd, 
See  the  boid  ftripiings  mimic  all  mankind  ! 

'  Mark  one,  to  whom  kind  nature  deigu'd  difpenfe 
Of  wit  a  fcruple,   and  a  grain  of  fenfe, 
Melting  o'er  gentle  Shenltone  with  delight; 
Till  tir'd  of  fighing,  he  begins  to  write  : 
Of  Phoebus  born,   he  claims  the  poet's  name, 
And  trufts  'he  critic  will  fupport  his  claim  : 
"  Begin,  Aonian  maids.'' — Do  they  refufe  ? 
Hear  him  invoke  his  ooiftrefs  for  the  Mufe. 

"  Oh  !  ■  thou  whofe  graces  every  heart  control, 
Cloe  !  dear  goddefs  of  my  prbfirate  foul ; 
Nor  rofe,  nor  lily,   with  your  beauty  vies; 
Envy,   ye  tears,  the  brightnefs  of  her  eyes  ! 
To  thee  the  pureft,  tendereft  {trains  belong, 
Ah!   liften,    Cloe,    to  thy  minitrelVfong  :  - 
And  hften,   fhepherds,  to  a  lover's  lay ; 
And  liften,  lambkins,  while  ye  bleat  and  play." 
Till  tir'd  of  Cloe,  foon  he  fhifts  the  fcenes, 
Writes  fongs  and  rebufies  for  magazines. 

'  But,   fee  !   'where  yonder  like  a  Mars  is  feert, 
A  youth  of  fire,  and  chivalrous  of  mien, 
The  man  of  honour,  fir,  the  man  of  action  : 
"  Sir,  as  a  gemmdn,  I  claim  fatisfaction. 
Let  your  Mendozas  deal  round  vulgar  blows, 
And  for  black  eyes  return  a  bTb'odV  note; 
Praclis'd  in  arms,  I  dare  a  nobler  ftnfej 
Nor  lofe  my  honour,  though  I  lofe  my  iife." 

*  And  lo !   mock  combats  thlcfceli  all  around  ;     . 
Spears  clafll  on  fpears,  and  mimic  trumpets  found  ; 
Rank  above  rank  the  pigmy  fquadrons  clofe, 
Till  Grecian  warriors  rout  their  Trcjan  foes : 
Or  now,  (fo  loyal  oft  the  fchoolboy's  he&ft,) 
Againft  Tom  Paine  they  take  the  zealous  part, 
Till  fuch,  as  late  a  fcore  of  Trojans  flerr, 
Put  Tom  to  flight,  and  all  his  rebel  crew.'     p.  it. 

The  Epilogus  Pollerior  abounds  with  rather  too  much  acrimony, 
(gtid  wants  the  amenity 'of  the  Prologue.     The  attack  on  the   rev. 

bithop  of  R we  hope  to  be  owing  to  fome  mifcor.ception 

of  Mr.  Dyer,  and  confequently  unmerited.  That  the  bifhop's  po- 
litical conduct  has  railed  him  a  number  of  enemies  amongft  the  true 
friends   of  liberty,  mult  be  allowed  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  of  his 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  XX,  Augujl,  1797.  I  i  fincere 
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fincere  repentance  of  certain  dogmas  advanced  by  him  in  a  ^rea? 
nllembly,  that  have  become  the  objects  of  univerfal  cenfure  ;  but 
Chat  he  is  the  character  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Dyer,  we  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  the  cloth,  to  be  the  poet's  Jiflion. 

Thi  Maviad.      By  the  Author  of  the  Baviad.      \to.      3/.      Nicpl, 

1  796. 

The  author  of  the  Baviad  has  again  fharpened  his  pen,  and  at- 
tacked, without  mercy,  the  Delia  Cnncati  tribe,  adding  to  them 
fome  names  which  had  hitherto  efcaped.  His  fatirical  talents  are 
■undoubtedly  genuine,  —  his  criticifms  keen,  and  founded  on  good 
{eni'e,  —  his  verfe  eafy  and  fpirited,  though  fometimes  negligent.  The 
prefent  publication  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  former  in  ftrength  ; 
but  the  juftice  of  his  cenfures  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  in- 
comprehenfible.nonfenfe,  which,  from  the  works  of  Laura  Matil- 
da, &c.  he  has  quoted  in  his  notes.  We  muff,  however,  admo- 
nifli  the  author  of  the  Macviad,  that  folly  has  now  been  chaftifed 
furficiently  ;  let  him  next  endeavour  to  produce  fome  work  of  me- 
rit, which  may  ftand  the  teft  of  that  criticifm  by  which  he  tries 
the  productions  of  others.  As  a  fpecime.n  of  his  talent  in  praifing, 
we  fhall  quote  his  addrefs  to  a  juftly  celebrated  artift  — - 

*  Thou  too,  my  Hoppner  !   if  my  wifh  availed, 
ShouMu.  praife  the  ftrain  that  but  for  thee  had  failed  : 
Thou  knoweft,  when  indolence  poffefTed  me  all, 
How  eft  I  rouzed  at  thy  infpiring  call ; 
Burft  from  the  Syren's  fafcinating  power, 
And  gave  the  Mufe  thou  loveft  one  ftudious  hour. 

'  Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Purfues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  (hare  the  triumph  —  not  unpleafed  to  fes  * 

Our  kindred  defHnies ;  for  thou,  like  me, 
Waft  thrown  too  foon  on  the  world's  dangerous  tide, 
To  link  or  fwim,  as  chance  might  beft  decide. 
Me,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  diftant  land, 
The  waves  had  whelmed,  but  that  an  outftretched  hand 

Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved, 

And  full  protects  the  life  it  then  preferved. 
Thee,  powers  untried,  perhaps -unfelt  before, 
Enflblefj,  tho'  with  pain,  to  reach  the  fhore, 
While  *  *  *  flood  by,  the  doubtful  ftrile  to  view, 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceafed  the  labour  there  :  hate,  ill  fuppreft, 
Advantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breaft, 
Where  faving  wifdom  yet  had  placed  no  fcreen, 
But  every  word,  and  every  thought  was  keny 
To  darken  all  thy  life :  —  'tis  pail ;  more  bright 
Thro'  the  departing  gloom  thou  ftrikeft  the  fight ; 

tfcufe 
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"While  baffled  malice  haftes  thy  powers  to  own, 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  fo  long  unknown, 
I  too,  whofe  voice  no  claims  but  truth's  e'er  moved, 
Who  long  have  Teen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Yet  loved  in  filence,  left  the  rout  fhould  fay 
Too  partial  friend  Hup  (unfed  th'  •    plaufive  lay; 
Now,  now  that  all  confpire  th)  name  to  raife, 
May  join  the  ftiout  of  Unfufpefted  praife. 

■  rlo  then,  fince  the  long  fhuggle  now  is  o'er, 
And  envy  can  cbftrucl  thy  fame  no  more, 
With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  purfue, 
And  pour  frefh  wonders  on  our  raptured  view. 
One  fun  is  fet,  one  glorious  fun  ;  whofe  rays 
Long  gladdened  Britain  with  no  common  blaze  : 
O,  may 'it  thou  foon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rife) 
AlTert  his  ftation  in  the  eaftern  fkies, 
Glow  with  his  fires,  ana  give  the  world  to  fee 
Another  Reynolds  riftn,  my  friend,  in  thee.'     p.  £9. 

Leclures  Jhetuing  the  feveral  Sources  of  that  Pleafure  -jihad,  the  Hu* 
man  Mind  receives  from  Poetry  By  the  Rev.  fames  HurJisy 
D.  D.  Profejfor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univeifty  of  Oxford.  Numbers 
1.  and  II.      4/0.      2s.  6d.  each.      Johnfon.      1797. 

Lectures  on  poetry,  from  the  poefrv  profefibr  of  the  elder  of  our 
two  learned  univerfities,  cannot  but  attract  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  are  foiicitous  to  have  their  judgment  directed,  and  their  tafte 
improved  in  polite  literature,  fcfpeciifly  as,  after  the  labours  of  lord 
Kaims,  Blair,  and  others,  in  the  walk  of  elegant  criticifm,  they 
muft  naturally  imagine  the  public  notice  would  not  be  folicited  by 
any  who  had  not  (bine  original  ideas  to  offer.  —  But  how  furprifed 
nmft  they  be  to  find  that  the  lectures  of  the  learned  profeilir  are 
nothing  more,  as  far  as  appears  from  the  numbers  already  pub. 
lifbed,  than  a  new  Byf/e's  /Irt  of  Poetry  %  only  leu.  methodically 
arranged,  and  printed  in  a  lefs  convenient  form!  If  anv  of  our 
readers,  however,  wifh  to  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  remarks  inter- 
fperfed  between  the  paij&ges  of  poetry,  he  may  judge  of  their 
depth  and  importance  by  the  following  — 

'  Agreeable  are  the  feveral  images  which  enliven  the  following 
lines  of  Cowley.'     No.  ii.   p.  64. 

'  Very  charming  are  the  fcenes  which  the  author's  imagination 
fummons  together  in  the  following  lines  of  Tickel.'   No.  ii.   p.  64. 

*  Not  nnpteaung  is  the  fob.  wing  alTemb'npe  of  images  from 
Prior's  Solomon,'     No.  ii.   p.  67. 

'  Rocks  are  thus  prefented  to  the  mind  by  Hayley.'   No.  ii.  p.  83. 

*  Mafon  is  agreeable  when  fpeaking  of  time,  he  fays.'  No.  ii  p.  89. 

So  many  poems  of  merit  have  been  published  fince  the  time  of 
Byfhe,  that  a  new  feleftion  under  proper  heads,  and  wth  arranged, 
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might  be  an  agreeable  work:  —  but  it  fliould  nuc  be  given  to  the  world 
under  the  pompous  title  of  Leflures, 

A  Companion  to  the  Sacred  Hijlory  ;  containing  felecl  Hymns  on  the 
Hijhrical  Parts  cf  Scripture.  In  Two  Books.  I.  On  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Old  Tcjlament.  II.  On  the  Hijlory  of  the  Neiu  Tcf- 
tavicnt.  Compiled  at  the  Requejt  of  the  Author  of  "  Sacred  Hif~ 
tory,     in    Familiar    Dialogues^    &c."      l2mo.      6d.      Gardiner. 

1.797; 

A  fhort  extract  from  the  Preface  will  fiirnifli  a  proper  account 
of  this  rhyming  '  Companion  to  the  Sacred  Hiftory'  — 

'  In  forming  this  feleclion,  the  compiler  has  availed  himfelf  of 
all  the  helps  he  could  procure  from  hymns  already  publifhed  ;  in 
the  infertion  of  which,  he  has  occafionally  taken  the  liberty  to  add, 
abbreviate,  alter,  or  tranipofe,  to  make  them  more  conformable  to 
his  plan.  Where  thefe  materials  failed,  he  has  done  his  belt  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency.  The  hymns  borrowed  from  others  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  the  name  of  the  author  or  editor  prefixed  to 
them. 

*  Concifenefs,  perfpicuity,  and  practical  inftruction  have  been 
principally  aimed  at,  both  in  the  feleclion  and  in  the  compofition. 
Being  chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons,  brevity  has 
been  invariably  regarded  ;  none  of  the  hymns  containing  more  than 
five  verfes,  that  the  mind  might  not  be  overburdened,  where  it 
fnould  be  thought  eligible  to  commit  them  to  memory.'     p.  i. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Watts  and  Newton  have  furnifhed  the 
jreater  part  of  this  {"election,  and  to  fubjoin  the  following  fpecimen 
of  our  author's  talents  for  devotional  poetry. 

*    Jacob's   Ladder. 

*  When  Jacob  from  his  brother  fled, 
As  he  repos'd  his  weary  head, 

He  faw  in  vifion,  with  furprife, 
A  ladder  reaching  to  the  fkies. 

'  Afcending  and  defcending  here 

The  angels  of  the  Lord  appear; 

And,  from  on  high,  a  voice  addrefs'd 

To  Jacob's  ear,  prononnc'd  him  bleft.  3 

'  We,  in  this  myfiic  ladder,  trace 
A  view  of  Jems  and  his  grace  : 
In  him  all  bleffings  are  beftow'd, 
In  him  we  find  accefs  to  God. 

*  O  let  us  then,  without  delay, 
To  Jefus  come,  the  only  way, 

In  which  our  fins  can  be  forgiv'n, 
And  we  at  laft  sfcend  to  heav'n,'     p.  4. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

The  Nature  and  the  Caufes  of  Atheifm,  pointed  out  in  a  Difcourf,  de* 
liver ed  at  the  Chapel  in  Lewin's-Jfead,  Brijlol.  To  izhich  are  add- 
ed^  Remarks  on   a    Wort,  entitled   Origine  de  ious  les  Cultes,  on 
Religion  Unimrfelle.      Par  Dupuis,    Citoyen    Francois.      By  'John. 
Prior  Eftlin.      2vo.     as.      Johnfon.      1 797- 
We  are  in  more  danger,  this  author  thinks,  from  infidelity  than 
fuperftition.     Perhaps  there  is  a  fault  in  this  nation,  of  a  worfe  ten- 
dency than  either, — ind'-fff-rentifm.  The  revolution  in  France  has  na- 
turally made  the  advocates  for  infidelity  bolder  than  they  ufed  to  bee 
and,  for  the  c?.ufe  of  truth,  we  muftrejoce  ;  fince  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity that  is  criven  to  the  advocates  of  a  bad  caufe  to  come  for- 
ward  in  its  defence,  the  greater  muft  in  the  end  be  their  confufion. 
But  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  atheifm  has  io  few 
difciples  in  this  country,  that  it  is  fcarce  necefiary  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  was,  in   the  iaft  century,  fo  completely  over- 
thrown.    By  thofe,  however,  who  may  be  in  danger  from  the  few 
perfons  of  this  perfuafion  who  are  faid  to  be  active  in  profelyting, 
the  remarks  in  this  difcourfe,  and   in  the  Appendix,  may  be  read 
with  advantage.      The  queftion  will,   without  doubt,  undergo  full 
difcuffion   in  a  neighbouring  country  ;  but  whatever  may   be  the 
practice  in  this  ifland,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  (hould  ever  fink 
into  the  °rofs  ignorance  of  atheifm.      We  are  not  in  the  fixation 
of  our  neighbours,  which  is  thus  well  defcribed  by  our  autnor— - 

'  The  period  of  implicit  reception,  in  France,  appears  to  be 
over;  the  period  of  implicit  rejection,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, has  fucceeded ;  the  period  of  discrimination  is  yet  future. 
When  this  intellectual  procefs  (hall  be  completed,  we  may  reafon.- 
ably  expect  that  the  refult  of  the  whole,  will  be  a  foil  favourable 
for  the  reception  of  the  feeds  of  truth.  Perhaps  the  fame  princi- 
ple, in  an  inferior  degree,  and  the  inconfiilent  conduct  of  many 
believers  in  God,  and  profefiors  of  Chriftianity,  with  their  belief 
and  profeffion,  will  account  for  the  rejection,  not  only  of  Chrifti- 
anity, butalfo  of  Theifm,  by  fome  in  this  country,  who  in  other 
circumftances  would  have  admitted  both.  The  conduct  of  fuch, 
however,  though  it  may  merit  forgiven efs,  has  no  claim  to  com- 
mendation. The  inveftigation  of  the  fubjett  is  not  attended  with 
any  peculiar  difficulties;  and  perfons  of  truly  enlarged  and  unpre- 
judiced minds,  may  foon  know  both  what  Chriftianity  is,  and  by 
what  evidence  it  is  fupported.  Mr.  Wakefiell,  in  his  notes'  on 
Matthew,  lays  that  "  infidel  objectors  to  Chriftianity  might  often 
convince  thcmfelves  of  its  truth,  with  half  the  1-aDQUf  a  hich  they 
perverfelv  take  to  aifparage  and  fub^ert  it."  If  the  time  which 
M.  Dupuis  has  fpent  in  inveftigating  the  origin  of  the  figures  on  an, 
artificial  celeftial  globe,  and  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Apo- 
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calvpfe  with  his  f\  Stem  of  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  had  been  emr 
ployed  in  reading  this  author's  translation  of  the  New  Teftamcnt, 
bis  notes'  on  Matthew's  Gofpel,  his  Enquin  into  the  Opinions  of 
the  ChriUian  Writer  of  the  three  fir  ft  Centuries,  and  his  Remarks  on 
the  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  could  no':  have 
twjctfcil  as  he  has  done,  and  have  thought  that  he  was  attacking 
Chriftianity.  The  difcourfes  of  Dr.  Forfter,  on  the  principal 
Branches  of  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue, are  calculated  to  pre-' 
pare  the  mind  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  thefe  Subjects;  and  I 
cannot  help  exprefhng  a  ui'.i.  that  jio  perfon  would  hereafter  con- 
ceive hirnfelf  qualified  to  write  r.gairiit  revealed  religion,  who  has 
rot  Studied,  not  only  the  Smaller  works  of  Dr.  Taley  and  bifhop 
Wa:ion,  but  the  larger  works  of  doctors  Lardner  and  Frie.ftley. 
Until  'his  is  done,  a  firm  Theift,  and  a  zealous  Christian,  who  has 
made  hhnfelf  mailer  of  the  Subject,  can  at  any  time  place  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  infidelity,  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  they 
are  placed  by  the  generality  of  infidels  themfeives.'     p.  49. 

The  Compajjion  and  Beneficence  of  the  Deity.  A  Sermon,  preached 
if  ore  the  Society  v  .-porattd  by  Rr.yal  Charter  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  eftabljhed  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Tron  Church  of  Edinburgh,  May  20,  1796.  By  Hugh  Blair, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  'is?c.-&c.  To  luhich  is  added,  an  Account  of 
the  Objecls  and  Confiitution  of  the  Society.  Publijhed  by  Drfzrc  of 
the  Society.     §vo.      Creech,  Edinburgh.      1797. 

The  Sermon  we  have  here  to  announce  has  in  Some  refpects  the 
advantage  of  moft  others  by  its  author.  The  ftyle  is  le's  laboured, 
though  not  deftitute  of  itiffnefs  :  the  Subject  is  well  choSen,  and  ad- 
apted to  the  occaSion.  The  part  more  peculiarly  appoiite,  as 
preSenting  the  State  of  the  Scottifh  clergy,  we  Subjoin — ■ 

'  By  the  train  of  Sentiment  we  have  purSued,  your  thought?,  my 
brethren,  will  now  be  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  that  in- 
stitution which  has  given  occafion  to  the  meeting  of  this  day  ;  the 
Society  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  ESta- 
blifhtd  Church  of  Scotland. 

1  In  entering  on  this  part  of  the  Subject,  I  truft  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  fay  a  lew  words  concerning  that  order  of  men,  in  be- 
half of  whofe  defcendenfs  the  favour  of  the  public  is  now  requefted. 
Though  belonging  mvfelf  to  that  order,  yet  as  mv  advanced  a?eand 
long  experience  may  reafonably  be  fuppoSed  to  have  corrected  the 
prejudice^,  and  cooled  the  ardour  of  partiality,  Some  weight,  I  hope, 
will  be  allowed  to  my  testimony  ;  when  now,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  my  ministry,  after  having  Seen  fucceflions  of  ministers,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  rife  and  fall,  and  after  long  acquaint- 
ance with  many,  of  divided  Sentiments,  among  my  brethren,  I  can 
with  confidence  declare  it  r.s  my  opinion,  that  there  exifts  not  any 
where  a  more  refptctable  and  ufeful  clats  of  men  than  the  clergv  of 
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the  church  of  Scotland.  Among  fncha  numerous  body,  I  readily 
admit  that  fome  exceptions  will  be  found  to  the  character  which  1 
now  give  of  them.  Coniiderin^  human  frailtv,  this  is  no  mere  than 
was  naturally  to  be  expected.  But,  taking  the  minifters  of  this  church 
in  general,  I  can  venture  to  afTert  that  they  are  a  well-informed  and 
enlightened  fet  of  men  :  decent  and  irreproachable  in  their  beha- 
viour, confcientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  paftoral  duties,  and 
very  generally  efteemed  by  the  people  under  their  care.  There  was 
a  time,  when  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  by  under  the  imputation  of 
being  four  in  their  tempers,  narrow  in  their  opinions,  fevere  and 
intolerant  in  their  principles.  But  as,  together  with  the  diffufion, 
of  knowledge,  a  more  liberal  fpirit  has  pervaded  the  clerical  order 
in  this  part  of  Britain,  it  will  be  found  that  their  manners  now  are 
conciliating  ;  that  they  ftudy  to  promote  harmony  and  good  order 
in  their  parifhes;  that  they  have  mown  themfelves  addicted  to  ufe- 
ful  literature,  and  in  feveral  branches  of  it  have  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves;  and  that  while  they  are  edifying  and  confolato- 
ry  to  the  lowed,  they  have  acquired  jufl  refpect  from  the  higher 
claffes  of  men. 

'  A^»  long,  therefore,  as  this  country  fhall  be  preferved  from  the 
cantagion  of  that  falfe  philofophy  which,  by  overthrowing  all  reli- 
gious eftablifhments,  has  engendered  fo  much  impietv,  and  wrought 
fo  much  mifchief,  in  a  neighbouring  land.;  as  long  as  the  exillence 
of  Chriftian  faith,  and  of  religious  principles,  fhall  be  confidered  as 
cflential  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  it  may  reafonably,  I  think,  be 
expected,  that  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  I  have  mentioned  mall  be 
held  entitled  to  the  regard  and  good  will  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
countrymen. 

4  Circum (lances  there  are,  which  give  particular  occafion  for  this 
regard  and  good  will  to  be  called  forth.  You  all  know  the  nature  of 
that  provifion  which  is  made  by  the  public  for  the  eilablifred  clergy 
of  this  country.  It  is  fuch  as  is  iiiited  to  that  fober  and  frugal  manner 
of  living  which  is  expected  from  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  Though, 
in  confideration  of  the  growing  profperity  of  the  country,  and  of 
its  natural  confequence,  the  increafed  rate  of  every  expence,  it  has 
been  found  reafonable  that,  of  late  years,  fome  addition  mould  be 
made  to  the  provifton  of  many  of  the  minifters,  yet  dill  their  con- 
dition approaches  not  to  what  can  be  termed  opulence  in  any  de- 
gree. It  is  fuch  as  to  raife  them  above  contempt;  fuch  as  to  afford 
a  decent  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their  families;  but  fuch  as 
feldom  or  never  can  enable  them,  without  (ome  other  fources  of 
revenue,  to  make  proviGon  for  their  children  when  going  forth  into 
the  world,  efpeciaiiy  if  their  family  be  numerous. 

'  Jt  was  the  cc  nfideration  of  this  circumftance  that  lately  gave 
rife  to  the  fociety  in  favour  of  the  Ions  of  the  clergy.  Many  a 
minifter  who,  for  a  tract  of  years,  has  faithfully  laboured  in  the 
difcharge  of  every  duty  to  his  flock,  has  felt,  towards  the  dole  of 
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bis  davs,  v  lint   a  bleffing  it  would  have  proved  to   him,  if  fuch  3 
focicty  had  exifted  in  his  time,  to  which  he  could  have  looked  for 

nid. 1  Reprefent  to  yourfelves,  my  frier.ds,  one  of  this  character, 

—  and  the  representation  which  I  am  now  to  give  is  not  the  work  of 
fancy,  but  founded  upon  what  often  in  fact  takes  place. Fi- 
gure, I  fay,  a  worthy  clergyman,  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  fore- 
ieeing  the  end  cf  his  labours  drawing  near,  furrounded  with  a  fa- 
mily of  children,  to  whom  his  chief  care  had  been  devoted,  and  in 
whom  i  rt  had  long  been  bound  up.  Their  education,  from 
their  earlieft  years,  he  had  condu&ed,  or.  at  leaft  fuperntended  him- 
felf,  with  paternal  fondnefs.  Whatever  his  fcanty  ftores  could  af- 
ford he  had  cheerfully  expended,  in  giving  all  the  advantage  to  their 
education  which  his  own  village,  or  which  the  neareft  county  town 
could  yield.  He  had  made  every  preparation  that  was  in  his  power 
to  make,  for  their  acting  a  proper  part  in  future  life.  But  the  time 
of  preparation  is  fmifhed.  The  gay  feafon  of  childhood'is  over. 
The  period  is  arrived  when  they  muft  go  forth;  mult  leave  that 
paternal  mahfloh  where,  in  the  mid  ft  of  their  youthful  companions, 
they  had  (pent  many  Happy  days;  muft  go  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
the  befi  they   can,  in  a  world   which  to  them   is  unknown.      And 

whither  are  thev  to   po  ? Of  ihe  few  friends  their  father  ever 

had,  feme  are  now  gone  down  to  the  duft.  Others,  with  whom 
he  once  lived  in  familiar  intimacy,  lifted  up  now  with  the  pride  of 
opulence,  have  forgotten  him  and  his  family.  One  cf  his  fons,  at 
leaft,  he  fondly  wifhed  to  have  educated  for  that  psofeffion  to  which 
he  himfclf  had  been  fo  long  attached.  But,  living  at  a  diftance 
from  any  of  the  feats  of  leariiing\,  and  haviilg  no  pr.  lector  to  whofe 
aiiihar.ee  he  could  look,  he  feels  with  regret  that  he  is  unable  for 
the  ,  1  pt.  Seme  of  his  children  he  muft  fend  away  to  feek  their 
fortune  in  a  diftant  land.  Others  mult  be  consigned  to  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean,  or  be  reduced  to  gain  their  breed  by  following  fome 
of  the  mean  and  laborious  occupations , of  lifa.  "Viewing  the  dark 
and  difcouraging  pfofj  e'et  that  is  before  them,  the  lather's  heart  is 
lore,  when   he  bids   adieu  to  his  .      With  tears  in   his  eyes, 

he  gives  them  his  bleffing  as  they  depart.  Little  more  it  is  in  his 
power   to  give  them  ;  but  he  commits  them  to  the  protection  of 

their  father's   God'. How  happy,  if.  in    thefe   mournful   mo- 

rnents,  a  voice  of  inch  a  nature  as  ibis  could  reach  his  ears;  Leave 
thy  fatherlefs  children  ;  I  will  preferye  them  alive  ;  and  let  thy  wi- 
dows tr nit  in  me  i'      p.   iG.    ' 

• 

/i-  '  .  \    ■'   imed  to  cflifl  the  Labour  of 

tries')   and  ctkgr  L.Jn  uftui[A  cf  the  Ignorant.      To  which  is 

'.    ajh  rt  Addrefi  to  the  Metftbers  and  Friends  of  ihe  Mif- 

<~ry  S'jc.         h    Lou  (on.      By   'hh;i    Loz\:,   Minyier  of  the  Scots 

Pi   .  '      egatioa,  Artillery  Lane.)  BjJJingfgatz  Street,  and 

tarjr* Society,  tzmo.  is.dd.  Chapman.  1796, 

Thefe  Ad  re  1:0  farther  worthy  of  attention,  than  as  they 
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come  from  the  fecretary  of  a  million  much  talked  of;  the  confe- 
rences of  which  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  predicted  from  the  fpi- 
rit  and  information  ot  its  conductors.  Of  their  zeal  there  can  be 
no  doubt:  of  their  knowledge,  from  the  fpecimens  before  us,  we 
may  entertain  fome  fufpicion.  In  the  firft  addrefs,  the  inhabitants'' 
of  Otaheite  are- thus  called  upon— 

*  Jehovah,  the  great  God,  who  made  the  land  and  the  waters, 
Jehovah,  the  great  God,  who  created  us,  and  who  created  the  peo- 
ple of  Otaheite,  faid  to  us,  "  Go  through  the  great  waters  to  the 
people  of  Otaheite."     p.  2. 

Some  fhrewd  Otaheitan  may  perhaps  afk  thefe  orators,  When 
and  where  did  Jehovah  fpeak  to  you  ?   Show  us  your  credentials. 

The  fecond  addrefs  will  neither  frighten  nor  ftrike  the  Ota- 
heitan — 

'  Liften  ye  men  and  women  of  Otaheite.  We  have  declared  to 
you  the  name  of  the  great  God  Jehovah.  Never  did  a  name  fo 
glorious,  fo  awful,  and  fo  fvveet  ftrike  your  ears.  Jehovah  !  we 
tremble  and  rejoice  while  we  pronounce  it.  Let  your  fouls  within 
your  bodies  tremble  and  rejoice.  He  thus  fpake  from  the  clouds 
to  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  the  ftrong 
God,  merciful,  and  gracious,  long  fuffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodnefs  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thoufands,  forgiving  iniqui- 
ty, tranfgreffion'and  fin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guil- 
ty." The  ancient  father  who  heard  thefe  words  lounding  with 
majefty  in  his  ears,  ''■  made  hafie,  and  bowed  his  head  towards  the 
earth,  and  worfhipped."     p.  6. 

On  the  fubject.of  the  Trinity,  we  have  the  following  palfage  — 

*  Hearken  and  confider.  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Lord.  Be- 
fides  him  there  is  not  any  other  God.  He  is  one.  But  in  this  one 
Jehovah  vqu  are  to  reckon  One,  Two,  Three,  and  no  more. 
There  are  three,  each  of  whom  is  Jehovah,  yet  Jehovah  is  one.' 
Thefe  three  are  quite  equal  to  each  other,  becaufe  every  one  of 
them  is  the  one  Jehovah.  Their  names  are  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  is  the  firft  who  is  Jehovah,  the  Son 
is  the  fecond  who 'is  alfo  the  fame  Jehovah,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
third  who  is  likewife  the  fame  Jehovah.  This  is  our  God,  the  one 
Jehovah  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  angels. 
of  heaven  worfhip  for  ever  and  e\er. 

'  Dear  brethren  and  lifers,  you  think  this  is  ftrange,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  and  in  a  little  while  you  will  fee  it  clearly,  and  be  exceeding 
glad.  You  know  that  the  fun  is  in  the  fkies,  enlightening  and 
warming  the  earth,  though  you  hardly  dare  take  a  glance  at  his 
briohtnefs.  So  we  know  and  believe,  that  in  the  one  infinitely 
bright  Jehovah  there  are  thefe  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  each  of  whom  is  the  whole  Jehovah,  though  they  arc 
fo  bright,  that  our  minds  hardiy  dare  look  at  them. 

%  <  Thefe 
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4  Thefe  thre^  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hfoly  Spirit,  trope 
together,  as  it  uere  embracing  each  other,  with  g  ehgh  .  (roifl 

ettrniry.  They  were  together  in  creating  the  worlds;  and  v\  hen 
the  man  and  woijiaii  n  horn  they  created  pure,  became  wicked,  they 
fkw  it;  and  the  Father  who  is  Jehovah,  fp&ke  thus  to  the  S«  n  who 
L  alfo  Jehovah  :  "  Beloved,  Son,  infinite  are  o'ur  pleafures  in  joint.- 

•.otlelhng  tiie  bot'muefi>,  unchangeably  ■  'he  One  God- 

head. To  us  created  worlds  appear  as  noLi..r:g,  we  need  them 
not  ;  yet  it  btcorneth  us  to  ruie  over  them  in  wifdom,  i.  goodnefit> 
and  in  righteoufnefs.'     p.  64. 

We  have  not  patience  to  franferibe  the  wnofc  fpaech  of  the  Fa- 
ther, whu  h  is  followed  by  another  fVonuthe  Son,  and  a  third  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ail  evidently  derived  frarri  the  imagination  of  Mil- 
ton. Surely  the  mi!fionar.ies  will  not  deli1  rr  this  trafh  to  the  unen- 
lightened natives  of  the  Pacific  regions,  for  the  pure  gofpel  of  our 
Saviour;  or  does  this  kingdom  deferve  the  character  of  an  enlight- 
ened nation,  when  a  large  film  was  collected  to  defray  the  expenfe3 
of  a  colony  freighted  with  thefe  infiruc'tions  ?  The  miuionaries, 
and  the  fubferibers  to  the  million,  would  do  well  to  compare  thefe 
addroiles  with  the  fober  dignity  of  St.  Fold's  fpeeches  and  letters  to 
gentiles  and  gentile  converts. 

A  Layman's  Prof. -ft  againft  the  profaht  Blhfpfxmy^jatfi:  Charges, 
and  illiberal  Trive&ive  of  Thomas  Paine,  Author  of  a  Bock,  en- 
titled **  The  Age  of  Reofon,  Part  I.  and  II.  being  an  Invefliga- 
tion  of  True  and  Fabulous  Theology."  By  I.  Padman,  fun, 
lzmo.      3.;.  Boards.      Symonds.       1 797. 

The  arrogant  but  weak  attacks  of  Mr.  Paine  on  the  Chriffian 
religion  have  greatly  contributed  to  lower  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  a  reafoner :  —  the  main  holt  of  his  infidel  arguments  has  been 
fignafly  routed  by  the  /kill  and  prowefs  of  a  reverend  and  truly 
rned  prelate.  The  object  of  the  prefent  writer  is  to  cut  off  the 
tggling  jkphifiitS)  and  thereby  render  the  victory  complete.  In 
executing  this  talk,  the  '  layman,'  by  the  temper  of  his  weapons 
shd  the  dexterity  with  fthich  he  ufes  them,  proves  no  unworthy 
coadjutor  of  the  triumphant  champion  of  the  church. 

An  Effay  on  the  Refuf reel ion  of  Chrift  ;   in  which  Proofs  of  the  Fa  ft 

are  adduced,   its  Import    is  explained,  and  its  Beneficial  Influence  \ 
.    ithiftraied.     By  James  Dor e.      l2mo.      is.      Gurney.      1797. 

The  fubject  of  the  refurrection  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  pious 
minds,  very  ferious  and  important  reflections.  The  whole  of 
Chrirtianity  depends  on  the  truth  pftfre  iact ;  and  this  fact  has  been 
inveftigated  mere  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in  this  world. 
The  refoit  is,  in  our  opinion^  clearly  ferisfactory  ;  and  the  next 

point 
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point  that  our  Saviour  has  affured  to  us,  everlafting  life,  has  been 
no  lefs  the  fubject  of  contemplation  with  the  moil  diftinguifhed 
Chriftians.  On  fuch  fubjerls,  therefore,  an  author  was  not  likeljr 
to  advance  any  thing  new  ;  and  we  do  not  fee  in  the  work  hefore 
us  any  particular  marks  of  enlarged  views,  or  any  attempt  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  by  dignity  of  conception  or  expreffion.  The  facts 
are  clearly  fttftfcd  ;  ieveral  texts  are  introduced,  about  u  hofe  mean- 
ing or  authenticity  as  there  are  it  ill  doubts  entertained  in  the 
Chriftim  world,  they  fhould  not  have  been  introduced  in  fuch  a 
fubject;  but  the  reflections  will,  in  general,  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Chiiiuaas. 

The  Lord  turning  and  holing  upon  Peter.  A  Sermon.  By  James 
Harriman  Hutton,  B.  A.  Curate  of  Wtthccome  Razuleigh,  Devon, 
^to.    'Trewman  and  Son,  Exeter.      1797. 

We  fhall  bt  much  obliged  to  this  preacher  to  prove  an  aflertiofl 
in  the  fermon,  that  St? Peter  went  to  Rome  at  the  clofe  of  his  life, 
that  he  lived  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  and  that 
at  Rome  he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  Glory  of  Religion,  founded  on  the  Doclrine  of  the  ever  hleffed 
Trinity  :  or,  Sabellianifn  refuted.  (  Addreffed*  to  the  Church  un- 
der the  pajloral  Care  of  Mr.  Manfel,)  to  which  is  added,  a  Re- 
futation of  his  erroneous  Work,  entitled,  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  profejjing  World.''''  By  George  FoJJltt.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Button.      1797. 

*  He  is  a  god  who  are  holv  ones.'  —  In  this  mode  the  author 
tranflates  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  his  own  Englifh,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  is  jufi  as  good.  The  name  Lord,  in  the  Hebrew, 
he  makes  to  be  Adonia  ;  and  if  his  abufive  language  were  not  of 
itfelf  enough  to  difcourage  a  purchafer,  the  quantity  of  bad  fpelling 
would'afTuredlv  convince  him  of  the  author's  talents.  A  work  fo 
ill  executed  tends  rather  to  fupport  than  undermine  the  caufe  of 
his  opponent". 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  an  annual  Viftation  of  the  Clergy,  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Winchefer,  ht Id  at  St,  Saviour's,  Southivark, 
Sept.  25,  1795  :  by  the  Rev.  John  Grofe,  A.M.  F.  A.  S.  &£m 
%vo.     6.'/.     Richardfon.      1 797- 

'  Publifhed  by  requeft,'  —  that  of  the  archdeacon,  or  that  of  the 
clergy,  that  of  both,  or  that  of  neither,  we  are  to  guefs ;  for  the 
writer  leaves  out  thefe  neceflary  additions  in  his  title-page.  The 
duties  of  the  clergy,  as  to  faith  and  practice,  are  infifted  upon,  but 
not  in  fo  peculiar  a  manner  a:s  to  require  farther  publication  than  is 
wfual  at  fuch  a  vifitation. 

LAW. 
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Jlic  /■  Trial  bdicrcn  the  PariJ'i  and  College  of  Eton,  at  the 

Qd  u    at    Jylflury,    Oct.   6,    1 796,    (the  Marquis  of 

Pre/ttietttJ  upvi  an  Appeal  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Davies*, 
Provojl  of   Eton-College,  againft  tie   Raie  for   the  Relief  of  the 
Peer  <f  that  Parijh.      iimo.      is.     Jordan.      1797. 
The  circumftances  of  this  cafe  are  well  known  to  the  gentlemen 
j»f  the  law,  as  they  have  been  abundantly  productive  of  provincial 
fe.     For  the  information  of  our   readers  in  general,  we  prefent 
them  with  an  extract  from  the  Advertifement  to  the  publication  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  grounds  of  the  caufc  it  reports  are  coucifely 
ftated  — 

*  In  laying  thefe  meets  before  the  public,  the  editor  conceives 
that  he  mall  at  once  gratify  a  laudable  curio  fity,  and  prefent  a  valu- 
able portion  of  information.  The  following  trial  is  grounded  on  a 
fate  impofed  on  the  rev.  Dr.  Davies,  provoft  of  Eton-college,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Eton ;  which  he  refilled  on 
two  grounds ;  firft,  that  the  college  was  a  charitable  foundation, 
and  fecondlv,  that  it  was  extra-parochial.'      p.  5. 

The  opinion  of  the  editor  on  this  much  agitated  queftion  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  comments  — 

*  At  a  period  when  the  weight  of  the  provifion  for  the  poor  (a 
provifion  juft,  necefTary,  and  important)  is  fo  heavily  felt,  it  be-? 
comes  an  interfiling  queflion,  to  know  what  are  confidered  by 
courts  of  jufiice  as  legitimate  grounds  of  exemption  from  fuch  a' 
charge.  If  it  be  true  that  the  rich,  as  fuch,  are  the  proper  objects 
of  this  fpecies  of  taxation  ;  and  if  it  be  notorious  that  the  parties 
appealing  from  the  rate,  are,  both  from  the  emoluments  of  office 
and  from  private  fources  of  wealth,  in  a  ftate  of  affluence;  we 
may  well  be  aftonifhed  at  their  fuing  as  it  were  in  forma  pauperis, 
as  dependents  on  a  charitable  inftitution.  If  the  college  of  Eton, 
?.  rich  and  extenfive  foundation,  be  excluded  from  contributing  to 
the  neceffities  of  the  poor  by  being  extra-parochial  (which  is  their 
other  plea)  this  will  at  ieaft  afford-  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  impolicy 
and  injuftice  of  the  prefent  parochial  mode  of  contribution. 

*  Whatever  is  the  law  on  this  fubject,  the  individuals  concerned 
aft  right  in  being  guided  by  that  law,  or  in  recurring  in  cafes  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  to  the  tribunals  of  their  country.  In  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  no  imputation  is  caft,  either  upon  the  overfeers 
or  the  appellant.  But  it  behoves  the  legitlature,  it  behoves  the  na- 
tion, wtl!  and  duly  to  weigh  the  ccnfiderations  on  which  fuch  laws 
are  grounded,  and  the  effects  which  refult  from  their  operation* 
To  provide  for  me  poor  is  one  of  the  firit  duties  of  government ; 
to  regulate  fuch  provifion  equitably  is  the  next.  But  that  can  never 
fee  c?  .      an  '  :     able  regulation,  which,  whilil  it  loads  the  induf- 

trious 
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tnous  mechanic,  leaves  the  rich  ecclefiaftic  unburdened ;  whiifl  ic 
impofes  on  a  poor  but  populous  parifh  an  oppreflive  tax,  allows  to 
a  rich  and  limited  corporation  total  immunity.'      p.  i. 

Thefe  are  very  plaufible  remarks :  but  in  the  event  of  the  appeal, 
the  rate  in  queftion  was  quafhed, — and  a  cafe,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  relufed  by  a  majority  of  the  juftices  at 
feffions.  We  are  not  friendly  to  thofe  corporations  which  mono- 
polife  privileges,  without  contributing  to  the  public  burthens  ;  but 
we  are  not  difpofed  to  admit  that  feminaries  of  public  education, 
though  they  may  have  deviated,  in  a  degree,  from  the  fimplicity  of 
their  eleemofynary  inftitutions,  fhould  be  fele£red  for  animadversion, 
in  preference  to  more  prominent  and  flagrant  inftances  of  the 
abufe. 

NOVELS. 

Mont  albert.      A   Novel.      By    Charlotte    Smith.      3    Vols,      \0Lihv. 
X2s.  feivcd.     Low.      1795. 

By  fome  accident  this  novel  has  hitherto  efcaped  our  notice, — a 
circumfbnce  we  ought  to  regret,  as  it  might  have  fooner  relieved 
vis  from  the  inundation  of  romantic  horrors  with  which  the  prefs 
has  lately  groaned.  It  is  not  inferior,  in  our  opinion,  to  any  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  productions  ;  the  fcenes  are  natural,  the  characters, 
ftrongly  drawn,  and  the  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pure  and 
flowing;.  The  incidents  are  numerous,  but  fkilfullv  united  in  one 
great  defign ;  and  the  caufe  of  innocence  and  virtue  is  upheld  with 
dignity  and  force.  A  few  poetical  pieces  are  interfperfed,  which 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Smith's  talents,  will  know  how- 
to  appreciate,  as  they  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  her  celebrated 
Sonnets. 

77/i?  Coufins  of  Schiras.      Tranjlated from  the  French  by  John  Brere- 
ton  Birch,  Efq.     2  Vols.  ■    iimo.      6s.  fezved.      Lane.      1 797.- 

The  vanity  of  human  withes,  and  thofe  misfortunes  Into  which 
the  moft  generous  feelings  and  fplendid  accomplishments  frequently 
betray  their  pofleflbrs,  fupply  the  moral  of  this  Perfian  tale.  — The 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  author's  principal  agents,  though  dimi- 
nutive,  are  inverted  with  great  fupernatural  importance. 

*  Each  family  had  a  protecting  fairy,  who  always  appeared  at 
the  birth  of  their  children,  to  beftow  on  them  thofe  endowments  of 
mind  and  body,  the  ufual  gifts  of  that  benevolent  race  of  beincrs. 

'  It  however  fometimes  happened,  that  a  malevolent  genii  arriv- 
ed firfi,  when  all  that  could  afterwards  be  done,  was,  to  counter- 
balance, by  the  gift  of  other  qualities,  the  unfortunate  Influence  of 
the  evil  genii.  Had  the  latter  given  deformity  of  perfon,  the  good 
-  fairy  bellowed  the  mental  qualities  of  benevolence  and  fehdernefs, 
and  that  in  fufticient  meafure  to  obliterate  the  blemifhes  of  counte- 
nance ; 
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nance  :  when  pride  was  the  gift,  humanity  and  fenfibilify  were  if* 
counterpoife.  Great  art  was  requifite  on  thoie  occ.-ifions  in  the 
friendly  i-iirv  to  corrccl  the  fatal  gifts  of  the  inimical  one  ;  for 
which  purpofe  fhe  had  made  morality  her  fhidy..  Thus,  when  at 
a  lofs  to  refill  the  unfortunate  gifts  of  the  irtalevolent  genii,  fhe 
ever  bellowed  indolence  and  a  voluptuous  tane,  thereby  to  billet 
the  facahj.es;  fo  that,  in  confequence  of  this  wife  combination,  a 
man,  who,  from  the  excefs  of  his  bad  qualities  would  have  been  a 
monfter,  was  enabled  jult  to  vegetate  amidlt  the  women  of  his  fe-- 
raglio.'     Vol.  i.   p.  8. 

The  powers  of  thefe  rival  genii  are  exerted  at  the  illuflrious 
birth  of  the  two  \  Couiins  of  Schiras.'  On  Aladin,  the  evil 
fairy  bellows  '  a  feeling  heart,  a  ftf per  tor  genius,  and  an  unbounded 
frar.knefs  \  declaring  them  to  be  gifts  calculated  to  expofe  the  pof- 
feffbr  of  them  to  perpetual  anxiety  and  mifchief: — the  good 
fairv,  who  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  prefent  at  the  birth  of  A- 
ladin,  endeavours  to  counteract  the  malice  of  her  precurfor  to  the 
infant,  by  faying,  '  let  him  be  indolent,'  and  then  tells  the  parents 
of  his  coufin  Salem,  that  their  child  '  fhall  be  moderate,  his 
difpi.fi  hn  aclive,   his  inclination  patient,   and  his  corjiitution  cold.* 

With  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  the  two  con  fins  commence  their 
career  in  life.  — =  Salem,  a  dull,  plodding,  but  crafty  character,  con- 
trives to  fecure  general  reputation,  and  advances  by  degrees  to  the 
greatefr.  wealth  and  dignities:  —  Aladin,  on  the  contrary,  is  plunged 
into  innumerable  difficulties,  by  a  temper  at  once  generous  and  en- 
terprifing  :  — this  latter  circumftanee  is  very  inconfiftent  with  the 
mitiguring  boon  of  the  good  fairy.  The  tale,  however,  on  the 
whole,  is  iprightly,  agreeable,  and  moral. 

jtzemia  ;   a    Dfcriptive  and  Sentimental  Novel.      Interfperfed  ivith 

Pieces   of  Poetry.      By    Jacquetta    Agneta    Mariana    Jenks,    of 

Bellegrove  Priory  in  IVales.      Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 

Harriet   Marlow,       To   ivhich  are  added,    Criticifms  anticipated. 

2  Vols.  .   \imo.      p.  fetued.     Low.      1797. 

This   performance  is   written   upon  the   plan   of  Modern  Novel 

Writing  *,  but  is  far  inferior  in  point  of  execution  ;  and  we  think 

the  author  might  have  employed  h;<s  talents  in  fome  other  mode  of 

fatire  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  rather  than  in  a  fervile  imitation  of  a 

work  fo  recent.     He  is  not  devoid  of  hurnourj  and  the  abfurdity  of 

the  greater  part  of  modern  novels  is  capable  of  being  reprefented 

ifi  various  and  ridiculous  lights.      We  fay  he,  —  for  mifs  J.  A.  M. 

Jenks  is  of  the  fame  fex  with  lady  Harriet  Marlow,  alias,  Robert 

Merry,  efq.     The  fatirical  poetry  in  this  work  is  preferable  to  the 

profe,  and  nearly  equal  to  lady  Harriet's. 


*  Sue  Crit.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  47a. 
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ZTar.oirs  of  the  Ancient   Houfe  of  Clarendon.      A  Novel.      3    Vols, 
lame.     9^.  fewed.     Lane.     1796. 

Though  *  the  age  of  chivalry  is  no  more,'  the  reader,  whofe 
tafte  is  not  vitiated  by  the  frivoiity  of  modern  manners,  will  delight 
to  trace  the  fimple  and  heroic  features  which  characterifed  an  ear- 
lier and  iefspolifhed  period  in  the  fiiftory  of  Europe. 

The  fcene  of  the  novel  before  us  is  laid  in  Engiand  ;  the  ftory  is 
inierefting,  and  delineates,  with  pleafrng  vivacity,  the  military  and 
domeftic  manners  of  the  feudal  rimes, 

The  baron  of  Clarendon  is  a  nobleman,  brave,  hofpitable,  and; 
accomplifhed  ;  his  eftaf  e  and  caftle  are  fituated  on  the  borders  neif 
Scotland  ;  and  the  invafion  of  his  domains  by  Malcolm,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Baimanno,  chief  of  a  Scottifh  clan,  produces  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  novel.  The  various  characters  it  exhibits  are  na- 
turally drawn;  and  the*  fentiments  and  langviage  evince  the  author  to 
poffefs  the  talent  of  pathetic  and  elegant  compoiitiofi. 

Henry  Somerville,   a    Tale.     By   the  Author  of  Hartlebourn    Caft'lj. 
2  Vols.      ilmo.      6s.    Boards.      Bell.       1 797. 

This  production  is  interefting  as  a  ftory,  and  discovers  traits  of 
philofophical  difcrimina-tion,  not  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  effu- 
ilons  of  novel-writers.  Mr.  Somerville,  a  gentleman  fanner,  of 
an  original  and  capacious  mind,  is  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  a 
Mr.  Howard,  greativ  his  fuperior  in  birth  and  fortune,  but  by 
whom  his  integrity  and  talents  are  highly  refpected.  Henry,  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Somerville,  and  of  a  difpofition  fimilar  to  his  father, 
imbibes  an  affection  for  mils  Harriet  Howard;  fhe  returns. his  pai- 
fion  ;  and  after  many  obftacles  from  the  reluctant  family  dignity  of 
Mr.  Howard,  the  young  couple  are  united.  The  character  of 
*  lord  Norbury,'  a  nobleman  of  underfthnding  and  fenfibility,  and 
that  of  '  fir  Francis  Bloom,'  a  fafiiionable  debauchee,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn.'  The  following  [ketch  of  the  phyflognomy  of 
the  latter  may  ferve  as  -a.jlv.dy  for  the  portraits  of  many  luminaries 
in  the  haut  ton. 

*  Henry  paufed  —  he  looked  twice  in  the  face  of  his  companion 
—  as  often  he  could  difcover  no  other  than  that  fallow  complexion, 
the  common  garb  of  debauchery,  wearing  faft  away  into  the  vale 
of  wafting  ftrength,  which  defies  the  deepeft  urgency  of  nature  to 
effect  a  glow  :  —  he  could  fee  in  his  eye  nothing  but  that  watery 
ftillnefs  which  ijucceeds  the  total  lofs  of  manly  exprefiion  and  viva- 
city—  he  began  to  defpife  him.'      Vol.  i.   p.  8S. 

The  d . portn.ent  of  a  genuine  lover,  and  the  myfttrious  working: 
of  the  tender  paihon,  are  thus  etiaractet.  fed — 

*  The  fimplicity  which  mifs  Howard  always  obferved  in  her 
drefs  in  the  country  was  calculated  tt/infpire  new  devotion  in  Hen- 
ry, whofe  loui  was  limplicity  itfe'lf  j  but  his  noble  and  generous 
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fpirir,  ever  niiftruftful  of  his  own  recommendations,  dared  but  fiif- 
fer  his  eyes  to  approach  her  with  refpect,  while  his  heart  bounded 
towards  hei\  and  feemed  already  to  poilefs  the  object  of  his  ardent 
fcopes.  His  converfation  to  Mrs.  Howard  and  to  any  ot^cr  perion 
was  free  and  gay  :  to  Harriet  he  was  diftant,  attentive,  and  filent  j 
but  ready  to  catch  and  t  real  u  re  up  every  word  fhe  expreffed. 

*  Wlience  is  that  iburce  of  awe,  of  duteous  obedience,  of  di- 
fiant  refpect,  to  her  we  love?  Whence  is  that  backwardneL  in- 
ourfelves  to  venture  with  as  much  eafe  to  converfe  on  general  topics 
with  her  as  with  others?  Ah  !  whence  is  that  anxious  tremulation 
of  voice  and  hand,  wh«:ii  (lie  firft  allows  us  to  affiif.  her  ftep,  and 
preffes  on  our  nervelefs  arm  rs  (lie  afcends  a  carriage  !  Oh  love ! 
benign  radiance  of  heaven  !  It  is  thou  who  thus  markeft  on  our 
foul  thy  indelible  ftamp  of  truth,  and  weakened  every  nerve  of 
manhood  in  order  that  thou  mayeft  imprefs  thy  feal  the  deeper 
without  refifhnce!'     Vol.  i.   p.  90. 

M  E  D  I  C  A  L. 

An  Account  of  the  Experiment  ?nade  at  the  Defre  of  the  Lords  Com.' 
viijjioners  of  the  Admiralty^  on  bos.rd  the  Union  Hofpital  Ship,  to' 
determine  the  Ejfecl  of  the  Nitrous  Acid  in  defraying  Contagion, 
cvd  the  Safety  ivith  kuhich  it  may  he  employed.  Tn  a  Letter  ad~ 
dreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  &i\  &c.  &c,  By  fames 
Carmichael  Smyth,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  fcxV.  &P?ft  8w.  is.  6d. 
Johnfon.     1796. 

In  our  examination  of  Dr.  Smyth's  Tract  on  the  Jail  Diftem- 
per  *,  we  had  occafion  to  remark  that  further  trials  of  the  nitrous- 
acid,  as  a  mean  of  deftroying  contagion,  were  necei!>.ry.  In  the 
prefent  letter,  we  meet  with  a  full  detail  of  an  experiment,  inifituted 
with  this  particular  view,  on  board  the  Union  hofpital  fhip  at  Sheer- 
nefs  and  which  is  faid  to  have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  fuc- 
cefs  highly  flattering  to  (the  author  of  the  difcove'ry.  The  experi- 
ment feems  to  have  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Menzies,  who 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  the  hofpital  and  the 
flck  on  his  arrival — 

'  On  examining  the  ftate  of  the  hofpital,'  (fays  he)  *  I  plainly 
forefaw  that  frefh  contagion  would  be  daily  pouring  into  it  from  the 
Ruffian  vefiels,  under  which  difadvantageous  circumftance,  it  would1 
be  difficult  to  decide  on  the  fuccefs  of  our  endeavours.  The  lower1 
and  middle  gun-decks  were  divided  into  large  apartments,  or  wards,- 
by  crofs  partitions,  with  a  free  communication  between  each  : 
they  were  extremely  crouded,  and  the  fick  of  every  defcription  lay 
in  cradles,  promifcuoufiy  arranged,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two 
hundred;  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  different 
ftages  of  a  malignant  fever,  extremely  contagious,  as  appeared  evi- 
dent from   its  rapid  progrefs,  and  fatal  effects,  amongft  the  atten- 

*  Sec  Cat,  Rev.  NewArr,Y»l.  ,XIX.  p.  9&& 
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<dants  on  the  fick,  and  the  fhip's  company.  For,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  Iaft,  when  the  R 11  Hi  a  11  fick  were  firfi  admitted 
into  the  hofpital,  eight  nurfes  and  two  wafticr-women  had  been  at- 
tacked with  tin's  fever,  and  of  thefe  three  had  died.  About  twen- 
ty-four of  the  fhip's  company  had  likewife  been  ill  of  the  fame 
diforder,  and  of  thefe  a  furgeon's  mate  and  two  marines  died. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  mortality  had  not  been  fo  great  as 
there  were  reafons  to  dread,  from  the  virulence  of  the  contagion, 
and  malignity  of  the  difeafe.'     p.  9. 

The  method  of  performing  the  fumigation,  and  the  effects  which 
it  produced  on  the  fick  patients,  aredefcribed  in  this  clear  and  con- 
•cife  way— — 

'  I  firft  ordered'  (fays  Mr.  Menzies)  '  all  the  ports  and  feu  t  ties 
to  be  clofe  fhut  up  ;  the  fand,  which  had  been  previoufly  heated 
in  iron  pots,  was  then  fcooped  out  into  the  pipkins  by  means  of  an 
iron  ladle,  and  in  this  heated  fand,  in  each  pipkin,  a  fmall  tea  cup 
was  immerfed,  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid,  to  which,  after  it  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  nitre  in  powder  was  gradually  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  irirred  with  a  glafs  fpatula,  until  the  vapour 
arofe  from  it  in  confiderable  quantity.  The  pipkins  were  then 
carried  through  the  wards,  by  the  nurfes  and  convalefcents,  who 
Jkept  walking  about  with  them  in  their  hands,  occafipnally  putting 
them  under  the  cradles  of  the  fick,  and  in  every  corner  where  any 
foul  air  was  fufpecled  to  lodge.  In  this  manner  we  continued  fu- 
migating, until  the  whole  fpace  between  decks  was,  fore  and  aft, 
filled  with  the  vapour,  which  appeared  like  a  thick  haze. 

'  I  however  proceeded  in  this  firft  trial  flowHy  and  cautioufly, 
following  with  my  eyes  the  pipkins  in  every  direction,  to  watch 
the  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  fick,  and  obferved  that  at  firft  it 
excited  a  good  deal  of  coughing,  but  which  gradually  ceafed,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  more  generally  diffufed  through  the  wards ; 
this  effect,  appeared  indeed  to  be  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  igno- 
rance or  inattention  of  thofe  who  carried  the  pipkins,  in  putting 
them  fometimes  too  near  to  the  faces  of  the  fick,  by  which  means 
they  fuddenly  inhaled  the  ftrong  vapour,  as  it  immediately  iffued 
from  the  cups. 

'  In  compliance  with  doctor  Smyth's  requeft,  the  body-clothes 
and  bed-clothes  of  the  fick  were,  as  much  as  poflible,  expofed  to 
the  nitrous  vapour  during  the  fumigation;  and  all  the  dirty  linen 
removed  from  them  was  immediately  immerfed  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  afterwards  carried  on  deck,  rinfed  our  and  hung  up  till 
nearly  dry,  and  then  furrugated  before  it  was  taken  to  the  wafh- 
houfe  :  a  precaution  extremely  neceffary  in  every  infectious  difor- 
der. Due  attention  wa^s  alio  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation.' 
P,  11. 

C&it.  Rev.  Vol.  XX.  Auguft^  1797.  K  k  Even 
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Even  by  the  firfl  of  thefe  fumigations,  we  are  told  that  the  air  of 
the  hofpital  '  was  greatly  fweetened.' 

The  report  of  the  experiments  made  on  board  the  Ruffian  men 
of  war  is  not  equally  complete  or  fatisfactory,  though  an  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  fick,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
ufe  of  the  nitrous  vapour,  was  certainly  evident. 

The  obfervations  of  Dr.  Smith  on  thefe  attempts  to  afcertain 
the  powers  and  fafety  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  flopping  the  pro?refs 
of  contagion,  arc,  that 

'  The  prefent  experiment  fully  juftifies  all  he  has  faid  refpectinjr 
the  fafety  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  (procured  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed)  may  be  employed  as  a  fumigation.  No  one  furely  can 
fay  that  I  aflame  too  much,'  (continues  he)  <  when  I  confider  the 
fafety  of  the  fumigation  as  eftablifhed,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  three 
months,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  morning  and  even- 
ing, each  day,  on  board  an  hofpital  fliip,  containing  from  two  to 
three  hundred  perfons  of  different  fexes,  and  ages,  and  labouring 
under  different  difeafes ;  without  a  fingle  infhnce  of  permanent 
inconvenience  or  bad  confequence  arifing  from  it:  for  the  flioht 
cough,  which  it  at  firfl  excited  and  which  was  evidently  owing  to 
the  aukwardnefs  and  ignorance  of  thofe  who  carried  the  fumigating 
pipkins,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  fuch,  and  no  farther  inconve- 
nience has  ever  been  felt  by  any  one  on  board.'     p.  49. 

Dr.  Smyth  could  not  avoid  knowing  that  whatever  corrected  the 
putrid  fmell  of  the  air,  muft  render  it  more  pure  :  —  but  that  it  be- 
comes more  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration,  folely  from  the  ufe 
of  the  nitrous  vapour,  is  not  quite  fo  certain.  On  opening  rhe 
fcuttles,  &c.  after  the  fumigation,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pure 
air  muft  neceffarily  be  fupplied  by  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  to 
which  at  leaft  a  part  of  the  effect  muft  probably  be  afcribed. 

The  experiments  here  detailed  have  unqueftionably  confiderable 
weight;  but  the  variable  nature  of  contagion  renders  more  experi- 
ence neceflary,  before  a  final  judgment  can  be  paffed  on  the  utility 
of  Dr.  Smyth's  dilcovery. 

An  IntroduHory  Lefiure  to  a  Courfe  of  Chcmijlry  ;  read  at  the  Labo- 
ratory in  Oxford,  on  February  7,  1797,  by  Robert  Bourne,  M.  D. 
fJ7c.  EsV.      Sot.      2s,     Rivingtons.      1797. 

This,  like  molt  tracls  of  the  kind,  principally  treats  of  the  utility 
of  the  fcience,  and  the  objects  which  the  lecturer  has  in  view. 
However,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  chemiftry,  the  pro- 
feflbr  fpeaks  with  a  becoming  diffidence  and  modefty,  and  chiefly 
dwells  on  two  points,  —  the  application  of  it  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture. 

On  the  latter  he  thus  obferves  — 

*  Agriculture,  the  other  great  fource  of  our  national  profperlty, 
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hss  alfo  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  fcience,  the  utility  of  which 
I  am  endeavouring  to  fhew.  Chemiftry  has  afcertained  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  different  earths  which  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  foiis,  and  has  laid  down  eafv  rules  bv  which  thev  mav  be 
diftinguifhed  from  one  another,  and  the  proportion  of  each  be  accu- 
rately known.  Hence  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  may 
be  reforted  to,  as  a  much  furer  method  of  determining  the  quality 
of  foils,  than  the  eye  or  the  tafte  of  a  land-furveyor  :  for  the  bafis  of 
every  foil  is  an  admixture  of  thefe  earths  in  certain  proportions. 
The  prefence  of  vegetable  fubftances  in  a  foil  is,  we  know,  neccf- 
fary  to  fertility  ;  but  chemiftry  detects  thefe,  likewife,  and  propor- 
tions them  with  accuracy.  I  am  aware  that  the  goodnefs  of  a  foil, 
and  its  fitnefs  for  one  or  another  fort  of  culture,  muff,  depend  upon 
other  circumftances,  as  well  as  upon  the  proportion  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  foil  itfelf.  Its  fituation  as  high  or  low,  its  expo- 
fure  to  fun  and  "wind,  the  fubjacent  ftrata,  and  more  particulars 
muft  be  taken  into  the  account.  But  thefe  muft  be  taken,  equally, 
into  the  account,  in  either  mode  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  foils  ; 
and,  with  refpecl:  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjacent  ftrata,  that  can  be 
bell  determined  by  chemical  means. 

*  The  general  operation  of  manures,  and  the  peculiar  fitnefs  of 
this  or  that  manure  for  this  or  that  particular  foil,  are  not  fo  well  . 
nnderftood  as  might  be  wifhed.  Some  light  has  been  thrown,  and 
much  more  may  be,  on  this  important  part  of  huibandry,  by  afcer- 
taining  the  quality  of  foils,  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to,  with 
philofophical  exaftnefs.  From  the  prevalence  of  one  conftituent 
part  of  a  foil,  and  the  fmall  proportion  of  another,  we  might,  in 
many  inftances,  judge,  a  priori,  what  kind  of  manure  was  belt  flut- 
ed to  the  foil  under  consideration  ;  or,  at  all  events,  when  the  beft 
manure  had  been  determinedly  experience,  the  fact  might  be  made 
extenfively  ufeful  to  the  prefent,  and  to  future  generations,  becaufe 
the  exact  nature  of  the  foil  could  be  ftated,  with  unerring  precifion. 
Thus  agriculture,  with  the  aid  which  chemiftry  is  ready  to  lend  it, 
may,  in  future  times,  be  conducted  upon  fure  fcientific  principles.' 
p.  20. 

This  lecture  feems,-  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  well  calculated 
to  imprefs  the  hearers  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  acquifition  of  chemical  knowledge. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"Roman  Converfations  ;  or  a  Jliort  Defcription  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome  :  interfperfed  tvith  Characters  of  Eminent  Romans  ;  and 
Reflections,  Religious  and.  Moral,  on  Roman  Hijlory.  By  the  late 
Jofeph  Wilcocks,  F.S.jQ.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected:  ivith 
a  Preface,  containing  fome  Account  of  the  Author  :  alfo  a  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Quotations,  a  general  Index,  and  a  Plan  of  Rome-, 
%  Kols.     8vo.     i6j.     Boards.     BickerftafF.      1797. 

This  publication  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  Review  for 
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June,  1792.  The  favourable  reception  which  it  has  met  from  the 
public  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  general  merit  of  its  contents.  If 
the  author  dots  not  aim  at  the  greater  embellifhments  of  ityle  and 
language,  be  amply  compenfates  by  a  judicious  (election  of  objects, 
a  proper  difcriminat'on  of  Roman  viruies,  and  patriotic  exhortations 
to  his  voung  companions  in  Italy  to  perform  the  duty  of  Britilh  (e- 
nators.  How  are  the  times  altered  fince  thefe  Converfations  took 
place  ?  What  has  now  the  young  fenator  to  do  but  to. give  his  fi- 
lent  vote,  and  to  acquiefce  in  every  meafure  drawn  up  in  another 
place,  and  introduced  into  the  fenate  for  the  form  merely  of  approba- 
tion? How  (kail  we  excite  the  youthful  mind  to  emulate  Roman 
virtue,  when  there  feems  to  be  no  longer  the  theatre  in  Britain  for 
the  difplay  of  thole  energies  which  once  diilingui  filed  the  Roman 
and  the  Britifli  fenates?  Tilefe  Converfations  will,  however,  fliow 
to  a  noble  youth  what  his  tutorer  would  formeily  have  imprefTed  up- 
on his  mind  :  and  if  his  heart  no  longer  glows  with  enthufiailic  pa- 
triotifm,  he  will  dill  know  what  were  the  fentiments  of  his  fathers. 
This  edition  is  improved  by  the  tranflation  of  the  quotations,  and  the 
Index,  and  will  be  a  ufeful  companion  to  every  young  man  on  his 
tour  through  Italy. 

Tables  for  accurately  afcertaining,  by  Weight  or  Meafure,  the 
Strength  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  from  30  to  85°  of  Temperature. 
With  an  Introduction,  defer ibing  the  Principles  of  the  Tables  by  a 
variety  of  Examples.  By  John  iVilfon.  i2mo.  is,  feioed. 
Pvobinfons.      1 796. 

To  do  juftice  between  the  excife  and  the  merchant,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  country  dealer,  the  country  dealer  and  the  confumer, 
is  in  many  articles  a  very  difficult  tafk,  and  perhaps  in  none  more 
fo  than  in  fpirituous  liquors.  That  the  quantity  and  quality 
f.iould  be  taxed  exactly  as  the  act  directs,  requires,  perhaps,  a 
much  greater  degree  of  care  and  circumfpecrion  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  perfons  commiffioned  to  fuperintend  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  to  beftmv  upon  fuch  an  article ;  and  to  detect  the  frauds 
committed  by  the  merchant  or  the  waggoner,  fomewhat  more  of 
knowledge  is  required  than  falls,  to  the  fhare  of  the  generality  °f 
country  dealers.  To  make  this  fubject,  therefore,  eafy  to  the  dif- 
ferent parties  concerned  in  the  commerce  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is  a 
benefit  to  the  public,  which  the  author  of  this  treatife  had  chiefly 
5n  view  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  more  generally  known  the 
very  accurate  experiments  of  fir  Charles  Blagden,  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfacrions,  en  alcohol  and  its  various  combinations 
with  water,  in  almoft  every  degree  of  natural  temperature. 

In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  the  author  has  fucceeded.  The 
introduction  begins  with  a  plain  and  eafy  account  of  the  experi- 
ments ufed  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure  fpirit,  or  alco- 
hol ; — from  which  it  proceeds  to  ftate  very  fatisfactory  objections  to 

the 
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the  ftandard  called  proof  fpirit,  to  which  moft  of  the  regulations  of 
the  excife  have  been  referred.  Separate  fections  are  next  given  to 
the  following  heads :  Water  —  Alcohol  -^-Thermometer  —  Weigh- 
ing Bottle  —  Balance  and  Weights  —  Drawing  Samples  of  Spirits, — > 
in  which  are  very  ufeful  directions  given  to  all  dealers,  with  inftances 
of  the  application  of  the  tables.  We  fhall  felecl  one  inftance, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  country  dealers  — 

'  The  following  example  is  contrived  to  fhow  the  life  of  the  ta- 
ble and  weighing  bottle,  in  detecting  frauds  praclifed  on  fpirits  ei- 
ther by  fea  or  land  carriage  : 

'  Example. 

*  A  dealer  in  fpirits,  difpofes  of  a  puncheon  of  rum  to  a  cuf- 
tomer  in  the  country  ;  the  puncheon  contained  no  gallons  at  the 
temperature  of  5c0,  at  which  temperature  the  bottle  proof  was 
equal  to  54036  grains  per  gallon,  being  equivalent  to  53795  grains 
per  gallon  at  ftandard  heat.  Now,  luppofmg  the  rum  was  fold  at 
the  rate  of  15s.  per  gallon  of  ftandard  fpirit,  the  ftandard  fpirit 
by  table  is  in  the  proportion  of  61,606  per  cent,  confequently 
the  puncheon  contained  67,76  gallons,  and  the  value  at  15s.  is 
50I.  16s.  6d, 

'  Previous  to   delivery   of  the  l  puncheon  to   the  waggcner,  its 
grofs  weight  was  taken,  and   communicated  to   him,  as  a  check, 
-which  he  knew  how  to  evade,  by  piercing  the  cafk  at  his  conveni- 
ency,  and   running  off  the  quantity  of  fpirit   he  thought  proper, 
■which  he  weighed,  and  then  poured  into  the  puncheon  an  equal 
weight  of  water.     At   the  place  of  delivery,  the  cuftomer  finds 
the  grofs  weight  perfectly  right  ;  however,  he  immediately  proves 
the  contents  of  tfee   puncheon   by   means  of  the  weighing  bottle, 
which  fuppofe  in  temperature  at  46°,    gives  the  gallon  to  be  54713 
grains,   equal    to    54385    grains    at   6o°,  confequently   the   fpirit 
was  reduced  to   56,365  per    cent,    fuppofing  the  meafure  undi- 
minished, then    no    gallons    would  contain  62  gallons    ftandard 
fpirit  at  15s.  ~  46I.  10s.     Lofs  4I.  16s.  6d.    But  the  original  mea- 
fure of  fpirit  would  fuftain  a  dinvnution  in  proportion  to  the  water 
added,  and  that  of  fpirit  abstracted,  befides  additional  lofs  in  mea- 
fure, the   effects   of  penetration.     To    difcover   thefe   particulars, 
take  the  fuppofed  lofs  in  ftandard   fpirit,  viz.   5,76  gallons,  which, 
raife  to  its  proportional  meafure  of  original  fpirit  thus,  as  61,606 
:  100  :  :  5,76  :  9,35  gallons  of  rum  run  off;  which  quotient  mul- 
tiplied into  53795  (weight  per  gallon  on  delivery  to  the  waggoner) 
r=  502983  grains  of  water  added,  which  divided  by  58484,  gives 
S,6o  gallons   of  water  by   meafure;  deduct  proportional  penetra- 
tion, viz.  ,101,  there  remains  8,50,  which  deducl  from  9,35,  and 
the  lofs  of  meafure  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  ,85  part  of  one 
gallon.     Now,  the  value  per  gallon  of  the  compound  fpirit  is,  as 
joo  :  61,606  1:15:  9,24  near  9s.  3d.  each  gallon  ;  then,  85  X  9,24 
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rr  7,85  rs  7s.  lod.  ns  a  further  charge  againft  the  waggoner.  It 
is  plain  the  cuftomer  only  receives  no  —  ,85  r=  109,15  gallons; 
then  as  ico  :  56,365  ::  109,15  :  46I.  2s.  iod.  otherwife,  as  100: 
56,365  :  :  15  :  8,4547  =r  Ss.  $-\d.  nearly  per  gallon  ;  then  as  1  : 
8,4547: :  109,15  :  922,836  —  46I.  25.  iod.  which  fum  deducted 
from  the  firft  coft,  50!.  16s.  6d.  gives  the  lofs  fuftained  to  be 
4I.  13s.  8d. 

1  When  fuch  accurate  means  of  detecting  frauds  in  the  fpirit 
bufinefs  are  generally  known,  the  expence  of  double  cafeing  fpirits 
will  be  rendered  unneceffary  ;  by  the  fame  means  country  dealers 
and  private  families  are  enabled  to  guard  themfelves  againfi  impofi- 
tion,  in  the  ftrength  of  any  fpirituous  liquors  fent  them.'     p.  62. 

The  tables  give  the  fpecific  gravity  and  weight  in  grains  per  gal- 
lon of  ftandard  fpirit  and  diftilled  water  in  different  degrees  of 
heat,  from  300  to  850,  as  alfo  of  the  combination  of  100  parts  of 
water  with  different  parts  of  fpirit,  from  one  to  a  hundred  ;  and  of 
the  combination  of  100  parts  of  fpirit  with  parts  of  water,  from 
one  to  a  hundred,  in  degrees  of  heat  from  30  to  85.  The  whole 
forms  a  very  ufeful  publication  for  all  perfons  concerned  in  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  or  who,  as  philofophers,  have  not  convenient  accefs 
to  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions. 

Valuable  and  interejl;ng  Communications,     4/0.      Js.  6d.     Walker. 

1797. 

This  pamphlet  confifts  of  mifcellaneous  hints  reflecting  new 
books,  republications  of  old  ones,  lives,  memoirs,  fc hemes  com- 
mercial and  agricultural,  paintings,  magazines,  machines,  &c.  &c. 
We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  variety  of  its  contents  than  by 
the  following  extract  — 

*  Publifli  at  the  clofe  of  each  year,  a  Review  of  the  Literature  of 
the  laft  year.  Give  a  faithful,  impartial,  and  juft  account  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  publications  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lifh  literature,  with  feleftions  (of  courfe)  from  many  of  them.  A 
work  of  this  kind  would  be  well  received  in  every  library,  if  writ- 
ten with  the  fame  propriety  and  fpirit  as  hath  pervaded  of  late  years 
the  fhort  Review  of  Literature  yearly  inferted  in  the  new  Annual 
Regifter. 

*■  Publifh  interefting  Historical  Anecdotes  of  Occurrences,  thst 
have  happened  in  the  ftreets  of  London  —  fimilar  to  that  well  writ- 
ten, and  moft  interefting  book  (now  very  fcarce)  called  "  Anec- 
dotes des  Rues  de  Paris." 

'  Publifh  a  Lady's  Weekly  Newfpaper.  We  have  lady's  Ma- 
gazines ;  and  why  not  a  newfpaper,  adapted  to  the  female  mind,  to 
female  purfuits  ? 

*  Some  clergyman  (or  others)  fhould  publifh,  a  Tract  on  the 
Monuments,  Painted  Glafs,  and  other  local  interefting  occurrences 
in  the  churches,  and  fecluded  villages  of  other  counties  in  the  fame 
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beautiful,  moral,  and  very  interefting  ftyle,  as  the  rev.  Mr.  Par- 
ibus, of  Wye,  has  lately  done  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  for 
which  work,  fee  the  Month.  Rev.  for  Nov.  1795.'    p.  14* 

A  Hiftory  or  Defcription,  general  and  circumflantial,  of  Burghley 
Houfe,tke  Seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  8w.  $s. 
Boards.    Longman.      1 797. 

If  we  mould  be  difpofed  to  adopt  the  author's  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  his  production,  we  fhould  pronounce  it  an  elegant,  accu- 
rate, and  mafterly  performance.  But,  as  we  prefume  to  judge  for 
ourfelves,  we  (hall  not  flatter  his  vanity  by  implicit  approbation. 

The  feat  which  he  defcribes  has  long  been  admired.  It  is,  exter- 
nally, a  magnificent  ftru&ure ;  and  its  internal  decorations  are 
coftly  and  fplendid.  It  was  built  for  the  lord-treafurer  Burghley, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Thorpe,  who  chiefly  followed  that 
mixed  ftyle  which  intervened  between  Gothic  and  Grecian  architec- 
ture.     The  eaft  fide  of  the  middle  court  bears  the  date  of  158$. 

The  paintings  at  this  manfion  are  numerous ;  and  many  of  them 
are  pieces  of  great  merit  and  value.  Among  thefe,  are  two  repre- 
fentations  of  the  dead  Chrift,  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  Vandyck  ;  the 
death  of  Seneca,  by  Luca  Jordano  ;  the  finding  of  Mofes,  by 
Titian  ;  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  by  Guido  ;  St.  John  and  other  holy 
perfonages,  by  Parmegiano ;  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  fon,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  Chrift  bleffing  the  elements,  by  Carlo  Dolci ; 
and  various  pieces  by  Reubens  and  other  matters. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  different  objects  which  attract  the 
notice  of  the  vifitants  of  the  houfe  of  his  patron,  the  author  has 
introduced  no  fmall  portion  of  fuperfluous  matter.  His  ftyle  is  af- 
fected and  inaccurate:  his  remarks  are  fometimes  puerile  ;  and  his 
arrangement  is  not  the  moft  judicious. 

A  Collection  of  Welch  Tours  :  or,  a  Difplay  of  the  totalities  of  IFales^ 
feleded  principally  from   celebrated  Hi/lories   and  popular  Tours. 
With  occafional  Remarks.    i2?no.    $s.   Boards.   Sael.    1797. 
Thefe  Tours  exhibit  a  pleafing  epitome  of  thofe  charming  fcenes 
which  well  deferve  the  more  amplified  defcriptions  of  the  traveller, 
whofe  tafte  and  fenfibilities  have  been  gratified  by  the  moft  lovely 
afpedts  of  nature.     The  engravings,  though  called  fine  in  the  title- 
page,  are  in  fact  for  the  moft  part  very  indifferently  executed:  but 
they  have  the  merit  of  correctly  delineating  the  propofed  objects. 
The  Travels  of  Anacharfis  the  Younger  in  Greece,  during  the  Middle 
of  the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Chiftian  ALra.      Abridged  from 
the  original  Work  of  the  Able  Barthelemi.   Tiluflrated  with  Plates, 
8<M>.     2s.      Boards.      Vernor  and  Hood.      1797. 
As  the  interefting  work  of  M.  Barthelemi  is  too  voluminous  for 
the    generality  of  readers,  many  will  be  pleafed  with  an  epitome 
of  it.     The  compiler  of  this  abridgement  has  aimed   at  the  re- 
jection, 
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lection,  not  only  of  the  moll  important,  but  alio  of  the  moil  at* 
tractive  and  entertaining  parts  of  the  work.  In  Leu  of  the  firir.  vo- 
lume of  the  original,  which  is  only  introductory  to  the  Travels,  he 
has  given  a  chronological  fummary  of  the  molt  remarkable  events 
of  the  Grecian  hillory,  to  the  363d  year  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
He  has  annexed  a  map  of  Greece  ;  atjd  has  embellifbed  his  humble 
labours  with  ibme  engravings,,  from  which  we  cannot  with-hokl  the 
praife  of  elegance. 

Of  this  epitome  we  may  juftly  obferve,  that  the  execution  does 
not  furpafs  mediocrity  ;  but  it  may  lerve  to  convey  ufeful  informa- 
tion and  innocent  entertainment. 

Remarks  on  BofivelVs  Life  of  John/hir,  including  the  real  Hi/lory  of 

the  Gold  Medal,   Hven  to   the  Author  if  the  Tragedy  cf  Douglas. 

By    Edivard  Athcnry    Whyte,    Uc.  &cl       Svo;,     Marchbank. 

■    Dublin.      1797. 

This  pamphleteer  is  offended  with  Mr.  Bofwell  for  having  <  tin- 
neceflarily,  and  on  moff.  occafions  unwarrantably,'  introduced  into 
his  life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  ilriftures  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  late  tragedian  and  rhetorician.  He  has  therefore 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  a  flailed  individual,  in  which  he 
is  not  wholly  unfuccefsfnl,  though  he  does  not  excel  as  a  writer. 
With  regard  to  the  medal,  he  Hates,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  he 
brought  forward  the  tragedv  o;  Douglas  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  de- 
clared  his  intention  of  giving  the  author  the  ufual  chance  of  profit, 
as  if  the  piece  had  originally  been  reprefenred  on  that  fbage  ;  but, 
the  third  night  (in  confequence  of  a  fpirit  of  party)  proving  unpro- 
ductive even  of  a  fufiicient  fum  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
houfe,  the  manager,  not  from  motives  of  oltentation,  but  merely 
from  a  defire  of  making  fome  ompenfation  for  his  having  raifed 
frr.itlefs  expectations  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  prefented  him  with 
9  gold  medal  ;  an  act  of  liberality  for  which  Johnfon  accufed  She- 
ridan cf  counterfeiting  Apollo's  coin: 

That  the  reader  may  net  forget  theprofeffionai  pretentions  of  Mr. 
Whyte,  he  has  annexed  to  his  pamphlet  a  lyllabus  (not  very  well 
digefted)  of  his  philofophical  leisures. 

Mental  Amufcment :  confifting  of  Moral  EJfays,  Allegories,  and 
Tales.  Intcrfperfed  ivith  Poetical  Pieces,  by  different  Writers  t 
(noiv  fir  ft  publijhcd.)  calculated  for  the  Ufc  cf  private  Families 
and  public  Schools.      izmol     is.      Bound.      Sael.       1797. 

The  profe  pieces  in  this  little  volume,  though  they  are  not  diftin- 
guiftied  by  originality  of  genius,  or  energy  of  (Sentiment,  have  a  mo* 
ral  tendency  and  fprightlinefs  that  render  them  fir  for  the  pefufal  of 
the  youth  of  both  fexes.  The  feleclions  are  taken  from  the  moil  ce- 
lebrated modern  poets. 
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Jdeen  ueher  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel  der  vor- 
nehmjhn  Vociker  der  alien  Welt,  von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  Goet- 
tingen.     1796. 

Ideas  en  the  Policy,  the  Intercourfe,  and  the  Trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal Nations  of  Antiquity.  By  A.  H.  L.  Heeren.  2  Vols. 
Svo.     ll.  is.  Boards.     Imported  by  Efcher. 

TT  is  the  misfortune  of  a  claffical  education,  that  in  our 
•*■  early  years  we  are  feldom  taught  to  entertain  juft  notions 
of  the  principal  events  which  are  the  bafis  of  our  ftudies. 
We  read  of  the  great  heroes  and  heroines,  the  gods  and  de- 
migods of  antiquity  ;  we  are  filled  with  flrange  {lories  of  their 
deeds  and  mifdeeds  ;  our  imaginations  are  inflamed,  but  our 
judgment  is  not  informed.  The  ancient  is  an  ideal  world  to 
us,  and  remains  fo  to  moft  people  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  They  can  quote  from  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  Ovid  j  but 
in  vain  do  we  afk  them,  what  caufes  led  to  the  rife  and  fall  of 
particular  ftates  ?  what  were  their  particular  advantages  and 
difadvantages  ?  what  were  their  general  intercourfe  and  trade 
with  each  other  ?  Thefe  queftions  fcarcely  enter  into  their 
thoughts:  they  are  contented  to  know  that  Greece  diftin- 
guifhed  itfelf  by  the  fplendour  of  its  orators  and  writers,  and 
by  the  grandeur  of  military  achievements  j  that  it  gave  way 
to  the  powerful  arms  of  Rome,  which,  by  overcoming  its  ri- 
val in  Africa,  paved  the  way  for  univerfal  dominion.  Not 
fo  our  German  author.  He  has  read,  like  many  of  his  coun- 
App.  Vol.  XX,  New  Arr.  L  1  trymen, 
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trymen,  the  ancient  writers,  with  a  view  to  obtain  precifc 
ideas  on  particular  fubjects  j  and  thefe  fubjects  he  has  invefti- 
gated  with  that  foundnefs  of  judgment  and  patience  of  re- 
fearch,  for  which  his  nation  is  diftinguifhed.  By  a  proper 
comparifon  of  the  remains  of  ancient  writers  with  the  ac- 
counts given  by  modern  travellers,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
throw  light  on  many  (formerly  very  obfeure)  points  of  hiftory, 
and,  throughout,  to  do  juftice  to  him  who  lias  been  called  its 
father.  Herodotus  has,byfome critics, been  fufpettedof  fiction, 
and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  on  many  occafions  in  which  he 
is  now  juftified ;  and  every  man  who  wifhes  to  obtain  clear 
ideas  of  thofe  once  interefting  nations  whofe  memory  is  al- 
moft  loft  in  the  confufion  of  modern  times,  will  find  many 
valuable  fources  of  information  and  amufement  in  the  work 
before  us. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft  is  given 
an  account  of  the  principal  nations  in  Africa ;  in  the  fecond, 
of  thofe  in  Afia.  A  third  part  the  author  gives  us  reafon  to 
expect,  which  will  contain  a  fimilar  account  of  the  chief  na- 
tions of  ancient  Europe.  The  African  nations  fubjected  to 
inquiry,  are  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  Egyp- 
tians. 

Preparatory  to  the  feveral  hiftories,  are  fome  judicious  re- 
flections, to  correct  the  prejudices  of  thofe  who  judge  of  the 
ancient  world  from  what,  in  the  prefent  times,  is  palling  before 
their  eyes,  or  from  the  confufed  notions  which  they  have  gained 
at  fchool.  Thus  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  think,  that  in 
the  old  world  there  was  nothing  but  fighting ;  every  man  had 
arms  in  his  hands ;  and,  becaufe  there  were  heroes  at  the  fiegc 
of  Troy,  we  think  little  of  the  journeys  of  the  caravans  at 
that  time  in  the  north  of  Africa,  or  the  great  trade  carried 
on  between  Afia  and  Africa,  by  means  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Another  prejudice  to  be  corrected  in  thofe  who  have  paid 
fome  attention  to  the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  ancient  nations, 
is  the  difregard  to  the  variety  of  changes  which  took  place  in 
thefe  refpects  in  different  periods  of  time.  At  one  period  the 
intercourfe  was  brilk  and  lively  ;  at  another  it  was  interrupt- 
ed ;  at  a  third  it  was  carried  on  by  new  channels ;  and,  with- 
out continual  attention,  thefe  ftates  will  be  confounded  toge- 
ther, and  little  or  no  information  will  be  derived  from  the  an- 
cient historians.  From  our  modern  notions  of  trade,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  it  mufl.  depend  very  materially,  if  not  whol- 
ly, upon  navigation ;  and  that  we  now  conceive  to  be  the 
moft  commercial  nation,  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
(hips  at  its  fervice.  But  it  was  not  fo  in  the  ancient  world. 
Navigation  was  imperfect ;  but,  if  it  had  been  in  the  higheft 
(late  of  perfection,  it  would,  in  that  period  of  hiftory,  have 
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tended  very  little  to  increafe  the  intercourfe  of  nations.  The 
inland  parts  of  Afia  were  the  chief  feats  of  trade;  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  goods  with  greater  or  lefs  difpatch  from 
one  coaft  to  the  other  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  have 
fcarcely  produced  a  fenfible  effedt  on  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  traffic  muft  be 
accurately  underflood,  before  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  the 
increafe  or  decreafe  of  trade  at  different  times.  Traffic  in 
money  diftinguifhes  the  modern,  traffic  in  wares  the  ancient 
world.  Oi  the  former,  the  ancients  feem  to  have  had  a  very 
imperfect  notion;  and confequently  there  was  a  greater neceffity 
for  the  merchant  to  have  perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  nations 
to  which  his  wares  were  fent;  and  they  could  fcarcely  form  an 
idea  of  amerchant  like  ours,  fitting  in  his  counting-houfe,  and 
regulating  the  exchanges  for  the  principal  towns  in  Europe. 
Yet,  great  as  this  advantage  is,  our  writer  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  doubtful,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  America,  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  in  favour  of  antiquity.  To  judge  of  the  an- 
cient trade  of  Africa,  we  muff  attend  particularly  to  the  face 
of  the  country.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  undergone  very 
great  changes.  The  fame  traces  of  defert  fand  remain  as 
heretofore  ;  and  by  them  muft  the  intercourfe  between  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
have  been  directed.  It  is  true  that  the  Carthaginians  failed 
round  this  quarter  of  the  world  :  but  they  did  not  thence  de- 
termine its  magnitude;  nor  was  the  voyage  attended  with  any 
circumffances  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  intercourfe. 

The  republic  of  Carthage  is  the  firft  object  of  our  author's 
vefearches.  From  the  fcanty  materials  left  us  on  this  once 
powerful  ftate, —  and  interefting  to  an  Englifhman,  as  prepared 
for  its  fall  by  the  fame  fymptoms  which  are  vifible  in  our 
finances  and  fenate, — a  very  good  account  is  given  of  its  ter- 
ritory at  home  and  abroad,  of  its  commerce  by  fea  and  land, 
of  its  conftitution,  and  of  its  wars  with  Rome,  which  termi- 
nated in  its  complete  deftrutTion.  Ariftotle  affords  the  belt 
infight  into  its  form  of  government,  which  was  an  ariftocra- 
cy  ;  and  of  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  naturally  give  a'dif- 
ferent  account ;  the  one  comparing  the  fujf'etes,  or  £j'D3t£% 
to  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  others  to  the  confuls  of  Rome. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  only  refemblance  confifted  in 
thefe  officers  being  at  the  heads  of  their  refpetTive  ftates  ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  or  limitations  of  their  power. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  Carthaginian  conffitution  were  the 
fuffet.es,  the  fenate,  the  council  of  hundred,  and  the  affembly 
of  the  people.  To  the  laft,  the  fuffctes  and  fenate  had  the 
power  of  bringing  certain  queftions ;  and  it  alfo  elected  the 
fuftetes  and  the  generals  ;  but  the  duration  and  iirmnefs  of 
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the  conRitution  were  owing  to  the  council  of  hundred,  an 
inRitution  which,  under  different  names,  is  found  in  all  arif- 
tbcratical  governments :  thus,  Sparta  had  its  ephori,  Venice 
its  configlio  de'  diet  i.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  notice 
all  the  peculiarities  in  the  power  of  this  council,  or  the  con- 
fequences  of  feparating  the  military  power  from  the  fuiTetes, 
and  making  it  unlimited  in  the  generals  :  but  the  downfall  of 
the  conRitution  was  owing  to  fome  Rriking  caufes,  which  are 
fummed  up  concifely  in  the  following  words  — 

'  The  caufe  of  the  downfall  of  the  Carthaginian  conRitu- 
tion in  its  laR  period  lay  partly  in  the  diminifhed  refpectabi- 
Jity  of  the  fenate,  and  the  increafing  power  of  the  popular 
party,  conducted  by  ambitious  demagogues,  and  partly  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  council  of  hundred.  A  democracy  and  oligar- 
chy were  forming  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  in  Carthage, — 
two  evils,  which,  how  oppofite  foever  they  feem  to  be,  in  ge- 
neral accompany  each  other.  The  deRructive  confequences 
of  borh  appeared  moR  in  the  conduct:  of  the  finances,  into 
■which,  as  they  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  the 
ufual  abufes  crept ;  and  perhaps  this  monopoly  was  a  ftill 
greater  evil  than  the  actual  mifmanagement  of  them.* 

On  the  trade  of  the  Carthaginians,  our  author's  inquiries, 
notwithftanding  the  little  infight  given  by  any  writer  except 
Herodotus,  are  very  fuecefsful.  On  the  trade  by  land,  the 
father  of  hiRory  is  our  only  guide;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve 
with,  what  exactnefs  he  has  given  the  route  of  the  caravans, 
a  route  followed  in  great  meafure  in  the  prefent  days.  The 
trade  with  the  inner  part  of  Africa  confilted  in  four  things ; 
fait,  dates,  gold  duR,  and  Raves.  Salt  is  a  neceflary  article  in 
many  parts  ;  and,  in  the  vaR  deferts,  it  is  found  in  immenfe 
rocks,  or  at  the  bottom  of  dried  lakes.  In  the  fourth  book 
of  Herodotus,  the  route  of  the  caravans  which  conveyed 
thefe  different  articles  from  owe  place  to  another,  is  laid 
down. 

*  There  were  three  grand  roads,  which  traverfed,  in  three 
different  directions,  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  The  cara- 
vans went  from  upper  Egypt  to  the  Niger,  thence  to  Car- 
thage, thence  again  to  the  upper  Egypt.  In  the  fait  coun- 
tries of  the  defert,  the*  loaded  their  camels,  which  they  ex- 
changed in  Negroland  for  Raves  and  goid  duR  ;  and,  in  one 
part  of  their  route  in  the  land  of  the  Garamantes,  they  found 
the  chalcedonyx,  which,  worked  into  drinking  veflels,  formed 
a  confiderable  article  of  trade.  To  this  day  the  inhabitants 
of  Fez  are  diRinguifhed  for  their  experience  in  commerce  j 
and  they  carry  it  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  to  the  mid- 
dle of  India.' 
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If  our  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Carthage  are  fcanty,  ftili 
greater  are  the  defects  in  that  of  the  Ethiopians.  T?Be  blame- 
lefs  character  given  to  them  by  Homer,  clearly  fho  vs  fome 
finking  peculiarity,  which  our  author,  not  without  reafon, 
afcribes  to  the  prieftly  caft,  whofe  offices  were  divided  be- 
tween religion  and  trade.  It  is  evident,  from  many  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  caft  of  priefts  had  very  great  influence  :  the 
fingular  power  enjoyed  by  them  of  electing  the  king,  and  or- 
daining him,  according  to  their  caprice,  under  the  fiction  of 
the  order  of  heaven,  to  die,  evidently  proves  that  the  whole 
government  was  in  their  hands;  and  as  they  appear  to  have 
ufed  their  power  for  the  beneficial  purpofes  of  trade,  it  feems 
to  be  the  only  country  which  has  been  benefited  by  this 
ftrange  fpecies  of  authority.  From  the  travels  of  Bruce,  we 
find  that  the  manners  of  Ethiopia  have  fufrered  much  lefs 
alteration  than  its  religion  :  but,  after  all  our  refearches,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fettle  the  precife  limirs  of  the  countries  of 
the  Troglodytae,  the  Mat  robii,  and  the  Ichthvophagi.  Meroe', 
near  the  prefent  Chandi,  at  i7g  lat.  and  52°  30',  long,  was 
the  capital  of  the  prieftly  caft  ;  the  Onfes  were  colonies,  and 
the  temples  were  a  fecurity  for  their  warehoufes  :  and  the  lat- 
ter feems  a  probable  fuppofition,  fince  Meroe",  Thebes  in 
upper  Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion  in  the  de- 
fert,  were  equally  celebrated  for  their  temples  and  the  rei'ort 
of  the  caravans.  By  thefe  the  intercourfe  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  fouth  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  and  innermoft  parts 
of  Africa.  Meroe  was  the  grand  emporium  for  Africa,  the  feat 
of  the  ruling  caft  :  a  chain  of  ruins  from  the  Indian  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  fhows  one  track  of  the  caravans:  Azab 
and  Axum  were  in  the  road  between  Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe; 
Thebes  and  Ammonium  between  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage. 

We  come  now  to  the  country  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  an- 
tiquity were  directed,  and  which  has  excited  nearly  equal  cu- 
riofity  in  modern  times.  The  fituation  of  Egypt,  with  the 
remarkable  "properties  of  the  Nile,  its  chief  boaft,  naturally 
rendered  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  different  frcm  thofe  of 
the  furrounding  countries.  The  account  of  this  region  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,-^-its  ftate  before  and  after  Pfammetichus. 
The  former  period  is  the  more  interefti.ig,  becaufe  in  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  its  moft  remarkable  inftitutions. 
The  inhabitants  from  whom  thefe  inPiitutions  fprang,  were, 
in  our  author's  opinion,  of  negro  origin  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country:  from  the  furrounding 
Nomades,  as  well  as  Arabia,  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
ftrangers,  which  occafioned  the  divifion  into  cats,  fo  remark- 
able in  this  country.  The  prieftly  caft  was  the  moft  noble; 
and  their  influence  upon  the  ftate  fhows  clearly  whence  they 
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came.  The  nature  of  the  country  made  a  different  mode  of 
life  necefiary  from  that  of  the  furrounding  tribes,  whether  fhep- 
herds  or  hunters.  The  overflowings  of  the  Nile  directed  the 
policy  of  the  priefts  to  agriculture,  and  induced  them  to  en- 
courage a  contempt  for  the  paftoral  life.  The  whole  policy  of 
Egypt  was  thus  built  upon  the  two  great  inflitulions,  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  people  into  cafls,  and  the  country  into  nomes. 
For  the  peculiar  divifion  into  cafts,  we  muft  look  to  the  nature 
of  the  country.  The  prieftly  caft  had,  indeed,  the  fuperi- 
ority  from  the  original  prejudice  in  its  favour  throughout 
Africa  ;  the  ranks  of  the  other  cafts  were  owing  to  peculiar 
neceffity  and  circumftances.  Authors  differ  on  the  number  of 
thefe  cafts ;  Herodotus  makes  feven,  Diodorus  only  five;  but 
the  former,  as  an  eye-witnefs,  deferves  the  greater  credit.  The 
caft  of  priefts  was  the  moft  important,  —  important  not  only 
on  account  of  the  worfhip  paid  in  their  temples,  but  for  their 
territorial  acquifitions :  and  on  the  latter  account  we  fee  at 
once  the  reafon  why  a  prieft  of  one  temple  was  not  permitted 
to  officiate  in  another,  fince  the  admiffion  of  him  would  have 
entitled  him  to  fome  fhare  of  their  lands  and  trade.  Be- 
fides,  thefe  priefts  were  not  to  be  confidered  merely  as  facred 
perfonages  :  they  were  the  phyficians,  the  geometricians,  the 
inltruclors  of  the  people.  We  cannot  follow  our  author 
throughout  his  very  intereiling  account  of  thefe  cafts;  but  he 
fums  up  the  whole  in  the  following  manner — 

*  The  Egyptian  cafts  were  originally  tribes  of  people,  and 
chiefly  domeftic  tribes,  except  the  caft  of  the  priefts,  who 
probably  emigrated  into  Egypt  as  a  tribe  accuftomed  to  culti- 
vated manners.  The  divifion  into  cafts  was  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  the  country,  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
tribe,  which,  by  thefe  means,  extended  and  eftablifhed  its 
power.  The  general  divifion  muft  have  fufFered  many 
changes  by  political  revolutions,  which  can  no  longer  be  af- 
certained.  It  cannot  be  proved,  nor  is  it  very  probable,  that 
this  divifion  was  the  fame  in  all  the  early  Egyptian  flates  ;  its 
complete  formation,  and  the  fhape  in  which  we  are  a<  quaint- 
ed  with  it,  feem  to  have  been  fettled  at  the  union  of  Egypt 
into  one  kingdom.' 

The  divifion  into  nomes  was  of  a  very  early  date,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and  it  remained  during  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemys  and  the  Romans.  For  the  origin  of  this  divifion  we 
muft  look  to  Herodotus  ;  and  we  may  trace  it  to  nearly  the 
fame  caufe  as  the  divifion  into  cafts, — the  policy  of  the  hierar- 
chy. Each  nome  had  its  peculiar  worfhip,  and  hence  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe  that  at  different  times  a  colony  of  priefts 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  a  peculiar  diftrict;  and  at  the  union 
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this  difference  of  worfhip  remained,  and  ferved  to  diftinguifh 
the  territories  of  the  facred  order.  The  number  of  thefe 
nomes  cannot  now  be  afcertained  ;  and  probably  it  varied  con- 
fiderably  in  different  periods  from  the  increafing  cultivation  of 
the  country.  However  great  was  the  authority  of  the  priefts, 
ftill  it  is  remarkable  that  the  kingly  government  prevailed  in 
every  diftricl:,  limited  indeed  by  the  facred  order,  and  confe- 
quently  liable  to  the  difputes  which  mufl  always  arife  between 
thefe  two  powers  when  they  are  nearly  upon  an  equality. 
The  building  of  the  pyramids  gave  umbrage  to  the  priefts  j 
and  the  kings  were  hence  naturally  reprefented  as  the  worft 
of  tyrants. 

Deep  are  the  refearches  of  many  writers  into  the  caufes  of 
that  multiplicity  of  gods,  and  the  bafenefs  of  religious  wor- 
fhip,  in  Egypt.  Our  author,  with  great  propriety,  is  lefs 
refined  in  his  fentiments.  The  worfhip  came  with  the  priefts 
out  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Childifh  fancy  and  ftupid  fear 
idolifed  firft  one  anima!,  then  another  ;  and  the  animal  which 
pleafed  the  fancy  of  the  tribe  that  emigrated,  remained  the  ob- 
ject of  its  worfhip  in  the  nome  in  which  it  fettled.  The  other 
gods,  whether  referred  to  aftronomy  or  the  Nile,  were  gra- 
dually introduced  ;  and,  from  the  general  advantages  of  the 
river,  they  would  become  general  objects  of  national  worfhip. 
The  change  of  the  inhabitants  from  paftoral  life  to  agricul- 
ture made  Egypt  very  early  the  great  emporium  of  trade  :  its 
river,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  the  fettled  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, directed  them  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  In  the 
art  of  weaving  they  excelled  ;  and  it  was  a  granary  for  corn 
for  the  neighbouring  nations. 

By  the  union  under  Pfammetichus,  Egypt  became,  for 
above  a  hundred  years,  a  moft  flourishing  country.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  priefts  was  reflrained  by  the  fuperior  fplendour 
of  the  regal  power;  and,  when  the  Perfians  invaded  the  coun- 
try, and  perpetrated  fuch  cruel  outrages  againfl  religion,  it  is 
probable,  according  to  our  author's  opinion,  that  thefe  cruel- 
ties were  not  fo  much  the  confequences  of  religious  opinions, 
as  of  the  abfolute  necefhty  to  bring  the  prieflly  order  under 
fubje&ion.  This  revolution,  without  doubt,  was  hjghly  injuri- 
ous to  the  profperity  of  Egypt,  as  it  interrupted  the  commerce 
by  fea,  which,  by  the-  flrangers  encouraged  by  Pfammetichus 
and  his  fuccefTors,  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  :  but 
when  Herodotus,  about  thirty  years  a.fter  the  death  of  Darius, 
travelled  through  the  country,  the  caravan  trade  into  Libya 
and  Ethiopia  was  not  only  reftorcd,  but  flourifhing;  and  the 
invafion  of  the  Perfians  opened  the  way  for  a  new  trade, 
which  fpread  itfelf  into  the  inner  parts  of  Afia. 

In  the  fecond  volume,  we  have  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
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chief  Afiatic  nations, —  the  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians, 
Scythians  ;  Come  general  reflections  being  prefixed,  to  give  us 
a  clue  to  the  intercourfe  of  Afia.  Here  man  appears  under  a 
different  afpect.  It  feems  to  be  his  native  home.  A  wider 
theatre  is  difplayed  for  his  exertions,  and  he  does  not  fink  fo 
low  as  his  brethren  of  Africa.  Deferts  there  are,  but  not  of 
fo  great  extent ; — immenfe  chains  of  mountains,  and  between 
them  immenfe  plains.  A  view  of  the  natural  fituation  of  each 
country  almoft  determines  the  degree  of  its  intercourfe  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  Every  thing  feems  to  be  upon  a 
larger  fcale.  We  meet  with  revolutions,  at  certain  periods, from 
the  union  of  roving  tribes,  which,  fettling  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, fink  under  that  unlimited  defpetifm,  chara£teriling  Afia, — 
and  polygamy,  which  is  the  parent  of  political  flavery.  In 
this  region,  as  in  Africa,  commerce  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
land  or  immenfe  rivers  5  and  the  danger  of  travelling  rendered 
caravans  equally  neceffary.  The  political  revolutions  made 
very  little  change  in  commercial  intercourfe.  Nature  points 
out  the  places  where  it  would  be  the  greateft:  the  Babylonian 
territory,  from  its  boundaries,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris*, 
the  region  by  the  Oxus,  Bactra,  and  Samarcand  *,  and,  laftly, 
the  coal'ts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  in  this  country  are  numerous,  and  the  in- 
tercourfe muff  neceffarily  have  been  great :  'he  wool  from  the 
Black  Sea,  the  fpices  of  Arabia,  the  cottons  of  India,  the 
gold  from  the  Siberian  mountains,  muft,  with  a  variety  of 
inferior  articles  for  the  luxury  of  Afiatic  courts,  have  given 
conftant  employment  to  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  trade. 

The  Perfians  were  originally  a  roving  nation,  living  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  when  they  defcended  into  the  plains,  and 
filled  Afia  with  the  fplendour  of  their  achievements,  they 
were  not,  without  difficulty,  to  be  brought  into  the  neceffary 
fubordirwuion  of  regular  government.  The  divifion  of  their 
country  into  fatrapies  was,  like  the  divifions  of  our  feudal  go- 
vernments, admirably  fuited  for  a  barbarous  people  ;  and  the 
account  of  thefe  fatrapies,  which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
this  fe£tion,  is  very  well  given  by  our  author.  His  inquiries 
into  the  regains  of  Perfepolis  throw  great  light  upon  the 
fubjeel: ;  and  his  contrail  of  the  Perfian  and  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture is  ingenious. 

1  The  Perfian  architecture'  (fays  he)  '  feems  to  be  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  that  of  Egypt,  with  which  it  is  fo  often 
abfurdiy  compared.  If  I  do  not  err,  we  may  fee  in  both  the 
original  mode  of  life  of  the  two  nations.  On  viewing  the 
Egyptian  buildings,  the  obferver  is  forced  on  the  remark,  that 
every  thing  is  formed  to  referable  grottos  and  holes,  and  that 
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a  nation  of  Troglodytes  muft  have  been  the  builders.  The 
coloflal  temples  at  Thebes  and  Syene  are  indifputab'y  the 
types  of  excavated  rocks;  the  thick  and  fhort  pillars  grew  out 
of  the  props  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave  in  their  holes  : 
in  every  thing  is  the  image  of  oppreffive  weight  and  counter- 
refiftance.  On  the  contrary,  at  Perfepolis  it  feems  that  the 
people  could  never  have  lived  in  the  holes  of  the  mountains  j 
but,  free  and  unreftrained,  wandered  on  the  heights  and  in  the 
woods  ;  and  when  they  chofe  a  fixed  habitation,  they  would, 
in  their  buildings,  reftrain  as  little  as  poflible  their  original 
freedom.  Their  terraces,  their  foreft  of  pihars,  with  their 
bafins,  in  which,  without  doubt,  were  cooling  dreams,  their 
Heps,  which  at  prefent  the  loaded  camels  of.  the  Arabians 
mount  as  eafily  as  their  conductors,  all  give  the  character  of, 
the  fmiling  landfcape,  which  the  art  of  the  Perfians  formed 
into  paradifes,  juft  as  the  colofTal  temples  of  Egypt  refemble 
their  original  holes  in  the  rocks.  As  in  Egypt  every  thing 
looks  dreary  and  oppreffive,  here  all  js  free  and  open  ;  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  nation,  which 
made  the  fun,  the  elements,  and  the  open  roof  of  heaven, 
the  objects  of  its  adoration.' 

The  defcription  of  the  fatrapies  is  followed  by  an  accurate 
delineation  of  the  Perfian  conftitution  ;  and,  in  this,  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroafter,  with  the  influence  of  the  Ma<*i  upon  the 
empire.  The  belief  of  a  good  and  bad  principle,  winch 
forms  the  bans  of  this  religion,  had  probably  a  higher  origin 
than  Zoroafter  ;  the  formation  of  it  into  a  fyftem  was  per- 
haps due  to  him  ;  and  the  conftitution  of  his  hierarchy  is  fuited 
to  the  defpotifm  of  his  country.  Our  readers  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  fyftem,  for  us  to  dwell  upon  it,  or  to  make 
further  remarks  on  our  author's  obfervations  upon  the  court 
of  Perfia,  the  management  of  its  revenues,  the  luxury  of  its 
females,  or  the  numerous  armies  brought  by  the  monarchs 
into  the  field:  furfice.it  to  intimate,  that  nothing  has  been  left 
untouched  which  could,  from  any  ancient  writer,  throw  light 
upon  thefe  fubjects. 

The  Phoenicians  afford  materials  for  the  next  feetion.  Their 
fmall  continental  territory,  remote  colonies,  extenfive  trade, 
improved  manufactures,  are  amply  investigated.  The  difputes 
on  Tarfhifh  and  Ophir  are  well  known.  Our  author  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  both  tracts  of  country,  like  our  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  that  Tarfhifh  was  the  then  rich  region  in 
the  fouth  of  Spain  ;  Ophir,  an  equally  rich  country  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  articles  of  com- 
merce of  this  enterpriiing  people  are  well  enumerated  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  the  countries  whence  they  came,  fhow 

clearly 
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clearly  the  nature  of  the  intercourfe  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  then  known  world. 

The  Babylonians  come  next  under  our  review  ;  and  the 
great  plain  between  the  two  rivers  forms  an  interefting  object 
of  our  author's  inquiries.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  affiited 
by  the  induftry  and  (kill  of  the  inhabitants  in  making  canals 
and  watering  their  lands,  together  with  the  admirable  fituation 
of  Babylon,  will  eafily  account  for  the  wonders  related  of  this 
great  city.  But  we  may  add  the  judicious  remark  of  our  au- 
thor, that  the  property  of  Afiatic  delpotifm  to  concentrate  the 
efforts  of  a  whole  nation  on  one  place,  ought  to  make  credible 
what,  to  our  meaner  attempts,  feems  impoflible.  Fromjuft 
critical  inquiries,  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  will  no 
longer  appear  incredible. 

'  The  wonders  which  he  relates  of  Babylon,  are  told  alfo 
of  other  chief  cities  in  Afra,  by  perfons,  like  himfelf,  eye-wit- 
neffes  of  their  greatnefs.  The  circle  of  our  experience  ought 
not  to  be  made  the  ftandard  for  what  may  have  been  done  in 
other  lands,  under  another  fky,  and  other  circumftances.  If 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  wall  of  China,  the  rock  temples 
at  Elephants,  were  not  full  in  exiftence,  our  critics  would 
laugh  at  the  relation  of  them,  from  their  folly  in  attempting 
to  determine  the  limits  to  the  united  power  of  whole  nations. 
It  is  the  property  of  great  defpotical  kingdoms,  which  at  all 
times  have  prevailed  in  Afia,  that  they  can  concentrate  upon 
a  fingle  object  more  ftrcngth  than  limited  governments  ;  and, 
from  the  power  of  bringing  together  diftant  nations,  and  the 
cafe  of  fubfiitence  in  fruitful  territories,  may  undertake  much 
greater  defigns  than  can  be  entertained  in  Europe.' 

The  description  of  Babylon  forms  a  confiderable  feature  in 
thisfetYion.  Thehiftoryof  its  trade  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, — 
its  iuin,  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  Perfians  in  making  fucb, 
immenfe  dams  acvofs  the  rivers, — the  nature  of  the  articles  and 
manufactures  in  the  fiourifhing  period  of  Babylon,  — every  part 
is  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  moil  inftructive  and  inter- 
efting manner. 

The  Scythian  nations  are  the  laft  objects  of  inquiry.  He- 
rodotus is  here,  as  elfewhere,  our  conductor.  The  intercourfe 
with  the  northern  part  of  Afia  is  well  defcribed  ;  and  as 
good  an  account  is  given  of  our  anceftors,  as  the  limits  af- 
ligned  to  this  part  of  the  hiftory  would  admit.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  going  beyond  our  limits,  and  muft  therefore  bring 
ihis  article  to  a  conclufion,  by  recommending  the  work  in  ge- 
neral to  our  readers,  as  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  accuracy 
of  refearch,  judicious  arrangement,  and  eafe  of  compofi- 
tion. 
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Hi/loir e,  ou  Anecdotes,  Jur  la  Revolution  de  Ruffe,  en  I'Annee 

1762.     Paris. 

The  Wijlory,   or  Anecdotes^   of  the  Revolution  in  RuJJla,  in   the 
Tear  1 J 62.    By  Af.  de  Rulhihe.     Svo.     51.     Bound.     Im- 
ported by  De  Boffe.     1797. 
*  T  Was  prefent  at  the  revolution  which  precipitated  from  the 

-*■  throne  of  Ruffia  the  grandfon  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  make 
way  for  a  ftranger.  I  faw  that  princefs,  on  the  day  that  (he 
efcaped  from  the  palace  as  a  fugitive,  compel  her  hufband  to 
abandon  his  life  and  empire  to  her  will.  I  knew  all  the  aclors 
in  this  horrible  fcene,  amidft  the  dangers  of  which  all  the  re- 
fources  of  courage  and  genius  were  difplayed  ;  and  having  no 
perfonal  intereft  in  thefe  occurrences,  travelling  to  acquire 
knowledge  refpe£Hng  different  governments,  I  confidered  it  as 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  witneffed  one  of  thofe  rare 
events  which  charatterife  a  nation,  and  in  which  the  human 

mind  difplays  itfelf  at  full  length.' 

It  appears  from  a  note  of  the  editor,  that  M.  Rulhiere,  the 
writer  of  this  fingular  hiftory,  had  Iketched  it  at  the  requeft  of 
the  countefs  of  Egmont,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, whom  he  attended  in  the  quality  of  gentleman. 

The  exiftence  of  this  manufcript,  which  was  read  at  the 
time  in  various  circles  at  Paris,  and  eventually  at  the  court  of 
France,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emprefs,  who,  by  her 
agents,  offered  the  author  confiderable  funis  to  fupprefs  the 
work  ;  which  were  refufed.    Finding  that  money  was  ineffec- 
tual, fhe  had  recourfe  to  terror,  and,  by  means  of  her  influ- 
ence with   the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  and   M.   de  Sartine,  then 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  caufed  M.  Rulhiere  to  be  threatened 
with  the  Baftille  in  cafe  of  refufal.     The  king's  brother,  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  the  affair,    faved  M.   Rulhiere  from 
further  perfecution,  by  taking  him  under  his  protection,  and, 
after  promoting  him  to  the  place  of  his  fecretary,  gave  him 
that  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  office  of  foreign  affairs,  with  or- 
ders to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  troubles  of  Poland  ;  and  M. 
de  Choifeul  lent  him  to  refide  for  fome  time  in  that  country. 

The  agents  of  the  emprefs  renewed  their  offers  to  M.  Rul- 
hiere, promifing  him  thirty  thoufand  livres  if  he  would  fup- 
prefs certain  things  which  might,  if  rendered  public,  do  in- 
jury to  their  foveveign.  He  refufed  the  money,  but  engaged 
his  honour  that  the  work  fhould  not  appear  during  the  life  of 
the  emprefs.  M.  de  Montmorin,  on  the  death  of  M.  Rul- 
hiere in  1 79 1,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  brother  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  Mr.  Grim,  who  was  charged  with  the  private  affairs 
of  the  emprefs  at  Paris,  affuring  him  that  he  might  reap  con- 

9  fiderable 
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fiderable  advantage  from  this  manufcript.  But  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  engagements  which  he  had  taken  with  his  bro- 
ther ;  and,  although  the  journals  had  often  announced  that  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  revolution  of  Ruflia  was  about  to  appear,  the  heirs 
of  M.  Ru'hiere  waited  till  the  death  of  the  emprefs,  before 
they  would  difpofe  of  the  manufcript  which  was  depofited  in 
their  hands. 

Two  letters,  written  by  M.  Rulhiere  to  the  countefs  of 
Egmont  at  ditferent  epochas,  are  offered  as  vouchers  'to  au- 
thenticate the  fads  contained  in  this  narration.  From  thefe 
letters  it  appears,  that  a  refidence  of  fifteen  months,  which 
M.  Rulhiere  made  at  Peterfburg,  in  the  fuitc  of  the  minifter 
plenipotentiary  of  France,  M.  de  Breteuil,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy,  gave  him  the  means  of  becoming  fully 
acquainted  with  ail  the  lecrets  with  which  that  minifter  was 
entrulted,  who  had  the  good  fortune  at  the  time  to  engage 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  to  be  on  the  moft  amicable 
terms  with  the  two  chief  friends  of  the  emprefs.  He  alfo  ob-* 
tained  information  from  various  other  perfons,  particularly  M. 
D'Agenfrets>  who  had  refided  in  Ruflia  from  the  lad  year  of 
Peter  the  Firft,  as  fecretary  to  eleven  fuccefllve  ambafladors  of 
the  court  of  Vienna.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  were  communicat- 
ed to  M.  Rulhiere  by  Marfhal  Munich  ;  and  he  had  alfo  fome 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  principal  heroines  of  the  hiltory, 
the  princefs  D'AfchekofF,  and  with  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  artillery,  M.  Villebois.  He  names,  he  fays,  no  per- 
fons whom  he  has  not  perfonally  known  ;  and  even  the  day  of 
the  revolution  he  pafl'ed  either  in  the  public  places,  or  in  the 
belt  informed  focieties.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  he  learned 
from  the  ambafTador  of  Vienna,  M.  de  Meny,  to  whom  the 
emprefs  herfelf  related  them  ;  others  he  obtained,  a  few  days 
after  the  revolution,  from  Michel,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  em- 
prefs ;  and  that  which  was  the  mod  lingular  of  the  whole,  the 
converfation  of  the  emprefs  in  her  cabinet  with  her  minifter, 
he  heard  from  a  perfon  of  confideration,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
peated by  the  minifter  himfelf. 

To  thefe  authorities  he  fubjoins  that  of  the  late  king  of 
Sweden,  who,  he  obferves,' was  not  unpractifed  himfelf  in  the 
art  of  revolutions, — whofe  father  had  been  guardian  of  Peter 
the  Third,  and  afterwards  owed  him  his  crown.  That 
prince,  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  fays  M.  Rulhiere  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  fecond  letter  to  the  countefs  of  Egmont,  '  who, 
during  his  abode  at  Paris,  was  connected  with  you  by  a  friend- 
fhip  equally  honourable  to  both,  told  me  in  prefence  of  the 
count  de  Creutz,  his  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and 
of  the  count  of  Lewenhorp,  marechal  de  camp  in  the  fervice 
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of  France,  that  the  account  of  the  revolution  fent  to  the  fenate 
of  Sweden  was  exactly  conformable  to  my  recital.' 

The  testimonies  thus  offered  by  the  author  in  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  memoirs,  and  thofe  which  relate  to 
the  fuppreifion  of  their  publication  till  the  prefent  period,  carry 
with  them  every  mark  of  truth  and  fidelity. 

M.  Rulhiere  begins  his  account  of  the  revolution  bv  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  the  previous  hiftory  of  the  late  emprefs,  who,  as 
princefs  Catharine  d'Anhalt-Zerbft,  pafTed  the  firft  years  of 
her  life  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  obfcurity,  living  with  her 
father,  who  was  fovereign  of  a  little  ftate,  and  general  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  a  garrifoned  town,  where  the 
only  marks  of  distinction  (lie  received  were  the  compliments  of 
the  officers  ;  and  when  her  mother  took  her  occasionally  to 
court,  (he  remained  altogether  unnoticed  among  the  crowd. 
She  married  the  grand  duke  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been 
chofen  at  a  time  when  the  various  diforders  and  revolutions 
which  had  fhaken  the  Ruffian  empire,  led  the  princeffes  of  the 
great  ftates  of  Europe  to  refufe  uniting  their  fate  with  that  of 
the  heir  of  a  throne  which  was  fubjecl  to  fuch  violent  agita- 
tions. Her  parents  caufed  her  to  abandon  the  religion  in  which 
ihe  had  been  educated,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greek  church  j 
and  it  was  exprefsly  Stipulated  in  the  contract,  that,  if  the 
prince  Should  die  without  leaving  children  by  this  marriage, 
his  wife  fhould  inherit  the  crown. 

*  From  the  marks  of  affection'  (fays  M.  Rulhiere)  ' which 
paffed  in  public  between  them,  from  the  apparent  warmth  of 
their  fentiments  towards  each  other,  and  the  cuftom  which 
they  had  eftablifhed  of  withdrawing  from  their  attendants  for 
fome  hours  every  day,  it  was  concluded  univerfally  that  a  fe- 
eond  heir  would  foon  be  born  to  the  empire.  It  was  little 
imagined  that  'all  this  time  was  employed  by  the  feemingly 
fond  couple  in  learning  the  Pruflian  exercife,  mounting  guard, 
at  the  doors,  and  carrying  a  firelock  on  their  fhoulders ;  an 
employment  on  which  the  emprefs,  at  the  mention  of  this 
fubjecl:  fome  time  afterwards,  obferved,  that  fhe  could  not 
help  thinking  herfdf  fitted  for  fomething  better  — c'  II  me 
femblait  que  j'etais  bonne  a  autre  chofe." 

•  Although  Catharine  had  the  good  fenfe  to  keep  the  public 
from  the  knowledge  of  thefe  follies  of  her  hufband,  the  em- 
prefs Elizabeth  beheld  with  anxiety,  that  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  there  was  no  appearance  of  offspring.  The  unfortu- 
nate prince,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Ivan,  who  had 
been  dethroned  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  the  objedt  of  her 
fears  and  fufpicions,  was  Itill  alive,  though  in  continual  im- 
pvifonment ;  and.  as  fhe  well  knew  the  facility  with  which  re- 
6  volutions 
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volutions  were  effected  in  Ruflia,  (he  was  anxious  to  fee  the 
fucceflion  e  flab  lifhed  in  her  own  line. 

A  young  man  of  the  court,  count  SoltikofF,  who  pofTefTed  a 
fine  figure  and  no  great  underftanding,  was  encouraged  to 
become  the  lover  of  the  grand  duchefs,  to  whom  the  high 
chancellor  of  Ruflia  was  commiflioned  to  mention  the  affair. 
She  exprefled  great  indignation,  and  threatened  him  with  her 
xefcntment,  citing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  article  in  the  contract 
of  marriage,  which,  in  default  of  children,  fecured  to  her  the 
throne.  But  when  he  made  her  underfland  that  he  was  com- 
miflioned by  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  fhe  threatened  to 
complain,  and  reprefented  the  dangers  to  which  (lie  would 
expofe  the  empire  if  fhe  fhould  not  take  this  precaution,  and 
the  resolutions  more  or  lefs  fatal  which  the  defign  of  preventing 
thefe  dangers  might  lead  her  to  adopt,  fhe  anfwered,  *  I  un- 
derfland you,  bring  him  this  evening.' 

As  foon  as  the  pregnancy  of  the  grand  duchefs  was  de- 
clared, the  emprefs  Elizabeth  fent  away  SoltikofF  as  minifler 
to  fome  foreign  court,  in  fpite  of  the  tears  of  Catharine,  who 
endeavoured  to  find  confolation  in  other  lovers,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  vigilance  of  the  emprefs,  who,  though  of  ex- 
tremely diflblute  manners  herfelf,  living  openly  with  a  crowd 
.  of  lovers,  and  fecretly  with  her  hufband,  a  Coffack,  who  had 
been  mufician  in  her  chapel  (thefe  ill-aflbrted  connections  be- 
ing common  with  fovereigns  in  Ruflia),  was  anxious  to  pre- 
ferve  her  niece  from  that  depravity  into  which  fhe  had  at  firfl 
been  led  by  her  counfels. 

Catharine  was  retained  in  a  flate  of  abflinence  and  retreat, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Peterfburg,  whofe  addrefs  and  converfation  gave  a  new  co- 
lour to  her  fate.  Count  Poniatowfki,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Warfaw  to  fee  the  court  of  Peter/burg,  and  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  Poland,  was  introduced  to  the  grand 
dnchefs  fecretly  as  her  lover.  His  character  as  ambaffador 
from  Poland  to  the  court  of  Ruflia,  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards clothed,  gave  him  greater  facility  of  feeing  his  miftrefs; 
and  the  connection  was  not  publicly  known  until  Poniatowfki, 
imprudently  vifiting  the  grand  duchefs  at  Peterhoff-palace  in 
the  country,  one  night,  when  there  was  no  pretence  for  fuch 
a  vifit,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hufband.  The  inviolability  of 
the  character  of  the  count  as  a  minifler  of  a  foreign  court,  and 
the  addrefs  of  the  grand  duchefs,  who  had  reproaches  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  to  make  to  her  hufband,  and  who  came  to  acompro- 
mife  with  him  by  treating  his  miftrefs  with  refpedl,  and  paying 
her  a  penfion  out  of  her  privy-purfe,  reconciled  all  parties. 

JV1.  Rulhiere,  in  his  fecond  letter  to  the  countefs  of  Egmont, 
accounts  for  fome  apparent  contradictions  in  this  adventure. 

Prince 
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"Prince  Charles  of  Saxony  was  prefent  at  PeterhofF,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  difcovery,  and  declared  to  count  Vieltunfki,  en- 
voy of  the  confederation  of  Poland  to  France,  that  he  had 
dined  the  following  day  in  company  with  the  grand  duke  and 
duchefs,  and  that  the  account  given  of  this  affair  by  M.  Rul- 
hiere,  which  was  read  to  him,  was  perfectly  exact.  Count 
Brandks  alfo,  who  was  the  friend  and  confident  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  allured  the  author  that  not  only  was  Poniatowlki  for- 
bidden to  approach  the  court  of  the  grand  duke,  but  that  this 
prince  refolved  on  breaking  his  marriage,  and  (hutting  up  the 
grand  duchefs  in  a  convent,  and  actually  kept  her  confined  in 
a  fmall  houfe  at  Orienbaum. 

Count  Poniatowlki  was  recalled,  and  the  grand  duchefs 
lived  for  feveral  years  in  comparative  folitude,  which  (he  de- 
voted to  ftudy,  having  no  companions  but  the  ladies  of  the 
court;  when  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  died,  the  fifth  of  January 
1762.  While  (he  was  on  her  death-bed,  overcome  by  the  en- 
treaties of  her  attendants,  and  awed  by  the  admonitions  of  her 
confeflbr,  (he  reconciled  the  prince  with  his  wife,  who  appear- 
ed at  the  moment  to  have  regained  her  ufual  afcendancy  over 
him.  But  on  the  death  of  the  emprefs  he  broke  loofe  from  all 
reiiraint,  and,  inftead  of  following  the  counfels.  of  Catharine, 
who  had  for  fome  time  conceived  the  project  of  feifing  the 
reins  of  empire,  began  by  expreffing  openly  his  refentment 
againft  her  ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  what  were  the  pre- 
cife  intentions  of  the  emperor,  it  was  confidently  aflerted  that 
he  had  projected  to  releafe  the  young  prince  Ivan  from  prifon, 
and  declare  him  heir  of  the  throne  ;  that  he  had  brought  him 
to  Peterfburg  with  that  defign,  and  had  alfo  inftigated  Solti- 
kofF,  whom  he  recalled  for  that  purpofe,  to  declare  himfelf  the 
father  of  the  grand  duke,  now  Paul  I. 

Peter  III.  began  his  reign  by  recalling  from  banifhment 
feveral  perfonages  who  had  been  the  victims  of  caprice  or  jea- 
Ioufy  in  former  reigns,  among  whom  were  baron  Munich, 
and  count  Leftork,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution  in  favour  of  the  late  emprefs,  and  was 
afterwards  ruined  by  minifterial  intrigues.  The  emperor  had 
imbibed,  from  two  men  of  fingular  merit  to  whom  the  care  of 
his  education  was  firft  intruited,  principles  of  heroifm,  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  which  were  afterwards  mingled  with  other 
imprefftons  made  by  the  manners  and  cuftoms  which  he  faw 
habitually  around  him.  As  his  character  was  compofed  of 
contrarieties,  fo  was  his  conduct.  In  addition  to  this  act  of 
clemency,  he  affected  to  give  iolid  marks  of  his  attachment  to 
principles  of  free  government,  by  granting  to  the  Ruffian 
nobility  the  rights  of  the  mod  free  nations.  The  edict  caufed 
Sranfports  of  joy   fo  immoderate,  that   the  nation  propofed 
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to  rnife  to  his  honour  a  ftatue  of  folid  gold  :  but  the  whole 
of  the  project  was  i.Uufion  when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to 
practice. 

His  hBfnufiadite  admiration  of  the  late  king  of  Pruffia 
Was  fo  exceffwe,  that  he  would  frequently  rife  from  table  with 
his  g!afs  in  his  hand,  and,  throwing  himfelf  before  the  portrait 
of  that  prince,  exclaim,  *  My  brother,  we  will  conquer  the 
world  together  ;'  and  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height  did  he 
carry  this  adoration,  that,  while  Ruflia  was  leagued  with  other 
powers  againil  his  hero,  Peter  fecretly  took  the  title  of  colonel 
in  his  fervice,  and  betrayed  to  him,  as  far  as  he  knew  them, 
the  plans  of  the  alliance.  He  had  attempted  to  introduce  into 
Rullia  the  laws  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  enacted  for  the 
government  of  his  own  ftatcs,  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  of  Frederic ;  but  whether  it  was  through  the  ignorance 
of  thetranflators,  or  that  appropriate  terms  could  not  be  found 
in  the  Ruffian  language,  no  fenator  could  understand  tilem. 

Though  his  con  duel:  was  tempered  by  the  firit  impreffions 
which  he  had  received  of  juftice  and  equality,  and  he  was 
fometimes  capable  of  acting  with  magnanimity,  it  was  alfo 
tainted  with  all  the  follies  and  caprices  of  the  moft  vexatious 
and  ridiculous  defpotifm.  His  palace  during  his  reign,  which 
lafted  only  fix  months,  was  a  continued  fcene  of  riot  and  fef- 
tivity.  The  moft  beautiful  women  of  the  court  were  fome- 
times gucfts  at  thefe  feftivals,  at  which  they  were  made  to  drink 
Engliffi  beer,  and  fmoke  tobacco.  Though  heated  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  he  would  not  fuffer  any  of  them  to  leave  his 
prefence ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  throw  themfelves 
on  fophas,  and  fleep  amidft  the  diflbnant  orgies  of  the  de- 
bauch. To  thefe  feafts  actrefTes  and  opera-dancers  were 
equally  admitted ;  and  when  remonftrances  were  made  by 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  Peter  anfwered,  that  with  women 
all  ranks  were  alike.  Two  of  his  favourites  having  re- 
ceived money  for  their  protection,  he  beat  them  with  his 
fift,  took  the  money  from  them,  and  then  conrinued  to  treat 
them  with  the  fame  regard  as  ufual.  The  diflblute  pleafures 
of  his  court  were  followed  by  military  exercifes  fo  violent,  that 
his  foldiers  were  exhaufted  with  fatigue.  Not  fatisfled  with 
hearing  the  continual  roar  of  cannon,  he  per  fi  fled  in  giving 
orders  that  a  hundred  pieces  of  aniliety  fhould  be  fired  at 
once,  till  he  was  affured  that  the  city  would  be  overthrown 
by  the  fhock.  Thefe  extravagancies,  and  others  ftill  more 
ridiculous  which  he  projected, — fuch  as  unmarrying  the  ladies 
of  the  court  who  were  difecntented  with  their  hu  (bands,  and 
arranging  beds  in  his  palace  for  new  weddings, — increafed  the 
general  difcontent  which  had  already  been'caufed  by  the  pre- 
parations he  hud  made  for  an  expedition  into  Holitein,  under 
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pretence  of  avenging  the  injuries  that  his  anceftors  had  re- 
ceived from  Denmark,  but  which  was  confidered  by  his  army 
and  the  furrounding  Mates*  as  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
force  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 
Such  was  the  afcendant  which  this  prince  had  over  his  fanati- 
cal admirer,  who  openly  Called  him  'the  king,  mymaiter;' 
and,  when  he  came  to  the  empire,  exchanged  his  former  rank 
in  his  fervice  for  that  of  general.  Amidft  this  univerfal  difcon- 
tent,  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  the  emprefs,  who  lived  re- 
tired and  tranquil,  affecting  only  to  be  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of   religious    duties,    of   the  ceremonials  of  which   fhe 
was  mod  flriclly  obfervant.     While  her  emiflaries  were  em- 
ployed in  promoting  thefe  difcontents,  and  founding  the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  public  towards  a  change,  her  authority  was 
fo  diminiihed  that  (lie  had  fcarcely  influence  enough  in  her 
own  palace  to  procure  the  neceflary  fervices  for  her  perfon  ; 
and  though  every  one  believed  that  a  revolution  was  near,  no 
one  could  conjecture  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  effected.    Or- 
loffand  the  princefij  D' Afchekoff  were  the  chief  actors  in  this 
great  event.     OrlotF,  one  of  the  fineft  men  in  the  empire,  was 
the  lover  of  Catharine,  who  by  her  influence  had   faved  him 
from  banifhment  into  Siberia.    The  princefs  D'AfchekcJwas 
niece  of  the  great  chancellor,  and  filter  to  the  miitrefs  of  the 
emperor.     While  her  filters  were  placed  at  court,  ihe  conti- 
nued with  her  uncle,  with  whom  (he  had  opportunities  of  feeing 
the  foreign  minifters  ;  but  fo  great  was  her  pallion  for  liberty, 
that,  although  fhe  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  /he  would 
converfe  with  none  but   the   minillers  of  republics ;  talked 
loudly  againft  Ruffian  defpotifm,  and  announced  her  refoh;- 
tion  of  going  to  live  in  Holland,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  and 
religious  freedom.     She  was  fent  by  her  hufband  to  refide  ac 
Mofcow,  but  was  recalled  by  her  family,  who  hoped  to  ac- 
quire that  influence  by  the  afcendancy  of  her  talents,  which, 
they  had  failed  in  obtaining  from  the  indolence  and  weaknefs 
of  her  filter.     Introduced  at  court,  fhe  became  early  difgulted 
with  the  fmoking  parties  of  her  filter,  and  attached  herfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  emprefs,  with  whom  ihe  pafTcd  the  greateft  part 
of  her  time  in  folitude,  each  encouraging  the  other  in  a  de- 
teftation  of  the  defpotifm  under  which  they  lived.     Her  prin- 
ciples were  ill  calc  ulated  for  a  Ruffian  court,  and  ihe  never 
affected  to  conceal  them ;  ihe  quitted  her  itation,  filled  with, 
indignation  againit  the  prince,  and  with  equal  enthufiaim  for 
Catharine,  and  lived  retired  at  Peterfburg,  —  employing  her- 
felf in  the  ltudy  of  the  higher  fciences, — declaring  openly  that 
the  fcaffold  would  be  no  obfb.cle  in  her  eyes  to  any  means  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  her  country,  —  and  expieffing  her 
abhorrence  of  the  ambition  of  her  family,  who  were  feeking  to 
App.  Vol.  XX,  New  Ark.  M  m  raiXe 
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raife  them fe Ives  on  the  ruin  of  her  friend,   by  the  purpofed 
elevation  of  her  filter  to  the  throne. 

Thct'e  perfonnges  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  Catha- 
rine, which  flic  employed  to  forward  her  purpofes,  without 
fullering  them  to  be  known  to  each  other  as  concerned  in  the 
fame  defigui  OrlofF,  having  the  controul  of  the  cheft  of  the 
artillery,  had  the  means  of  making  the  necettary  advances  of 
money  to  feduce  the  foldiery.  The  princefs  D'AfchekofF  gained 
over  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  at  the  fir  ft  mention  of  the 
plan,  finee  they  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Peter's  reforms. 
Count  Panin  joined  alfo  in  the  confpiracy,  but  infilled  that  the 
crown  fliould  defcend  immediately  to  his  pupil,  the  archduke. 
This  plan  neither  fuited  the  views  of  Catharine,  nor  thofe  of 
the  princefs  D'AfchekofF,  wiih  whom  the  count  was  defpe- 
ratelv  in  love,  and  who  in  vain  employed  all  her  powers  of 
peffuafion  to  change  his  purpofe.  Believing,  from  tire  con- 
nection that  fubfifted  between  her  mother  and  count  Panin, 
that  (he  was  herfelf  his  daughter,  flie  repulfed  his  folicitations. 
Her  Friendiliip  for  Catharine,  however,  at  length  overcame 
her  fcruples  j  and  the  grand  duke  was  made  the  facrifice.  As 
both  Panin  and  the  princefs  had  the  fame  views  with  refpect 
to  the  government  of  their  country,  both  equally  deteiling  its 
defpotifm,  and  anxious  to  reilore  it  to  liberty,  they  formed  a 
kind  of  free  code,  in  which  the  power  of  the  crown  was  greatly 
limited,  and  by  which  they  engaged  the  nobles  to  enter  into 
their  views.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  oppofed  by  OrlofF, 
who  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Catharine  to  the  princefs  as 
engaged  in  the  fame'projecl.  Prompted  (we  may  fuppofe)  by 
Catharine,  he  refufed  to  accede  to  any  limitation  but  fuch  as 
j[he  herfelf  mould  propofe,  or  to  which  fhe  ihould  confent ;  and 
the  nobles,  who  were  too  far  engaged  to  recede,  appeared  Sa- 
tisfied with  the  verbal  promiies  made  by  the  emprefs  to  fecure 
their  liberty. 

Everv  clay  added  considerable  numbers  to  the  lift  of  con- 
fpirators,  who  decided  on  the  mode  of  putting  their  projeel 
into  execution ;  which  was  to  feife  on  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor  in  his  palace,  and  ftab  him  if  he  made  refinance. 
Peter  was  at  his  country  residence  twelve  leagues  from  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  period  of  his  return  to  the  city  was  the  time 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  The  emprefs,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  fufpedtcd,  was  alio  at  her  houfe  in  the  country, 
when  a  lokiier,  to  whom  the  fecret  Was  imprudently  intruded 
by  Paffig  who  had  ottered  fcimfelf  to  the  emprefs  as  execu- 
tioner, revealed  the  confpiracy,  and  Paflig  was  immediately 
arretted.  The  princefs  D'AfchekofF,  who  was  mttantly  in- 
formed of  this  circumftance,  propofed  to  count  Panin  to  be- 
gita  i\r. mediately  the  execution  of  their  project.     Panin  hefi- 
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tated,  refilled,  and  retired  to  his  houfe ;  when  the  prin- 
cefs, then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  putting  on  men's  clothes, 
repaired  to  the  ufual  place  of  meeting  upon  a  bridge,  where 
the  informed  Orloff  and  his  companions  of  the  arreft,  and 
conjured  them  to  begin  immediately  the  revolt.  They  all 
joyfully  confented,  and  the  princefs  difpatched  one  of  Orloff's 
brothers  to  the  emprefs  with  a  note,  in  which  were  written 
■only  thefe  words  — '  Halien,  madam  :  there  is  no  time  to  lofe.' 
OrlofFand  his  friend  agreed,  if  their  enterprife  fhould  fail,  to 
kill  each  other  with  their  piftols.  The  princefs  would  take  no 
fuch  precaution,  as  punifhment,  if  the  plan  fhould  fail,  be- 
came to  her  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  emprefs,  awakened  by  the  brother  of  OrlofF,  who  com- 
municated his  meffage  verbally,  dreffed  herfelf  in  hafte,  and 
repaired  to  Peterfburg  in  a  carriage  which  had  been  kept  at 
a  neighbouring  farm  to  fecure  her  flight,  if  the  confpiracy,  as 
originally  projected,  had  failed.  Every  thing  was  prepared 
during  the  night  for  her  reception  :  (he  arrived  at  feven  in  the 
morning  j  and,  the  foldiers  not  having  yet  rifen  from  their  beds, 
"(he  was  received  at  firlt  by  only  thirty  men,  who  came  out  in 
their  fhirts  to  meet  her.  She  was  ftartled  at  this  apparent 
want  of  preparation  :  but  when  ihe  reprefented  to  them  the 
caufe  of  her  viiit,  telling  them  *  that  (he  was  come  to  throw 
herfelf  into  their  arms,  the  emperor  having  fent  to  murder 
her  and  her  fon,'  they  ail  fwore  to  defend  her  with  their  lives, 
and  (lie  received  the  oath  of  the  regiment  on  the  crucifix  which 
was  held  by  the  chaplain.  The  crowd  increafed  every  mo- 
ment; the  chiefs  appeared  and  took  fimilar  oaths,  and  the  em- 
prefs foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men. 
The  military,  with  few  exceptions,  had  now  all  declared  in 
her  favour  ;  and  the  nobles,  who  foon  received  intelligence  of 
what  was  paffing,  haftened  to  the  palace,  where  they  found  a. 
great  number  of  priefts  celebrating  religious  fervice,  and  re- 
ceiving the  oaths  of  fidelity,  while  the  emprefs  was  employed 
in  ufing  every  art  of  feducHon.  The  clergy  were  particularly 
aclive  on  this  occafion. 

'  Towards  noon,'  (fays  M.  Rulhiere)  \  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ruffian  clergy,  aged  men  of  venerable  appearance,  [it  is  well 
known  of  what  real  importance  the  ilighteft  things,  fitted  to 
ftrike  the  imagination,  become  in  fuch  critical  moments]  all 
having  fine  long  hair,  and  large  white  beards,  clothed  in  their 
fplendid  and  colily  robes,  bearing  the  ornaments  of  confecra- 
tion,  the  crown,  the  imperial  globe,  and  the  ancient  books, 
marched,  with  a  folemn  and  majeftic  pace,  through  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  who  were  awed  from  tumultuous  noife  into 
profound  filence.  Thence  they  pafled  on  to  the  palace  to 
confecrate  the  emprefs;  and  this  fpeclacle  excited  in  every 
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heart  a  certain  emotion,  which  feemed  to  kgalife  violence  and 
ufurpation. 

*  As  icon  as  the  emprefs  was  confecratejl,  flic  put  on  the 
old  uniform  of  the  guards,  which  (he  borrowed  of  a  young 
officer,  of  her  own  fifee*  The  folenm  ceremonies  of  religion 
then  gave  way  to  thole  of  a  warlike  toilette,  in  which  the 
charms-  of  gallantry  were  blended  with  the  molt  important 
interelts  ;  and  this  young  and  beautiful  woman  borrowed,  with 
the  Wkoft  captivating  gr.xre,  from  the  nobles  v\ho  furrounded 
her,  — of  one,  a  hat  •,  of  another,  a  ("word  y  but,  above  all,  the 
riband  of  the  fir  It  order  of  the  empire,  which  her  huiband 
had  entirely  laid  slide  for  that  of  Prufha.  In-  this  new  drefs 
(he  mounted  on  horfeback  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  hav- 
ing by  her  fide  the  pri-ucefs  D'AfchekofF,  who  was  alfo  in  the 
drefs  of  the  guards,  fhe  paraded  around  the  fquare,  fhowed 
herfelf  to  the  troops,  as  if  fhe  was  going  to  put  herfclf  as  ge- 
neral at  their  head,  and  by  her  fmiles  and  geitures  infpired 
that  confluence  which  flie  herfelf  feemed  to  feel. 

'  The  regiments  began  to  hie  off  to  leave  the  city,  and  march 
againft  the  emperor.  The  emprefs  returned  to  her  palace,, 
and  dined  at  a  window  which  opened  on  the  fquare,  where 
file  was  feen  holding  up  her  glafs  as-  if  pledging  the  troops, 
who  anfwered  by  loud  and  long  acclamations  :  after  which 
fhe  again  mounted  her  horie,  and  departed  at  the  head  of  her 
army.' 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  was  at  the  cafbleof  Orienbaum,  in 
the  moll  perfect  tranquillity,  and,  when  informed  of  the  re- 
volt, treated  the  report  with  contempt.  He  fpent  the  day, 
which  was  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter,  at  Petcrhoff,  the  palace 
from  which  the  ernprefs  had  made  her  efcape,  and  arrived  there 
only  to  hear  the  confirmation  of  the  dreadful  tidings.  The 
great  chancellor  Worbufoffwas  difpatched  towards  the  emprefs- 
to  remonftrate  with  her  upon  her  conduct,  but  joined  at  once 
her  party.  In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  fent  back  to  Orien- 
baum for  his  Holftein  guards,  while  he  dictated  manifeftoes. 
agaihft  the  elfrpreis  ataq  her  adherents.  The  danger  becoming 
more  prefung  horn  the  march  of  the  army,  count  Munich  ad- 
vifed  the  emperor  to  withdraw  to  Cronfladt,  where  he  had  a 
numerous  fleet  and  gurrifon  at  his  command.  On  the  arrival 
of  his  guards  at  PeterhofF,  he  was  anxious  to  try  their  courage^ 
before  his  departure:  but  receiving  news  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  emprefs  with  twenty  thoufand  men,  he  went  with  hii 
attendants  on  board  two  yachts  that  were  prepared  for  him, 
and  was  rowed  to  Cronftadt.  That  city,  which  a  few  hours 
before  was  ready  to  receive  him  with  acclamations,  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  infurgems ;  for  vice-admiralTalizine,. 
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in    the   interval,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  empreiVs 
name,  and  arretted  the  commander. 

;j  The  two  imperial  galleys  were  now  ..in  fight;  and  TaTizine, 
who  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  city  by  an  effort  of  great 
audacity,  felt  that  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  would  be  at- 
tended wich  infinite  danger,  and  how  necefiavy  it  was  to  inter- 
eft  and  engage  all  parties  in  the  revolt.  Immediately  on  his 
-orders,  the  alarm-bell  rung  throughout  the  city  ;  the  whole 
garrifon,  ready  to  fire,  lined  the  ramparts,  and  two  hundred 
matches  were  lighted  for  the  cannon.     About  ten  o'clock  the 


At  thofe  terrible  words  the  prince  arofe,  and  came  forward  ; 
anil  opening  his  cloak  to  fhow  his  order,  faid,  "It  is  I:  look  at 
me,"  and  was  preparing  to  go  on.  The  whole  of  the  guard, 
-with  the  fentinels,  prefented  their  bayonets  ;  and  the  com- 
mander threatened  to  fire,  if  he  did  not  immediately  move 
.off;  the  emperor  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.; 
.and  TaKzine  called  out  to  the  yachts  to  fheev  off,  or  he  would 
inftantly  fire  on  them.  The  whole  multitude  echoed  "Off 
with  the  galley  !  off  with  the  galley  !■','  with  fo  much  ferocity, 
that  the  captain,  fearful  of  being  funk  with  the  volley  he  expect- 
ed every  moment,  took  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  and  cried  out, 
"  We  are  going:  give  us  time  to  unmoor  5"  and  in  order  to 
,efcape  with  more  diligence,  he  cut  the  cables.  At  the  found 
of  the  fpeaking  trumpet,  filencetcok  place  among  the  people; 
and,  at  the  departure  -of  the  galleys,  a  cry  arofe,  of  "  Long  live 
the  emprefe  Catharine  P'  While  the-y  were  flying  with  all  the 
force  of  the  oars,  the  emperor  wept,  and  f.ud,  *'  The  con? 
ipiracy  is  general .:  I  have  feen  d>e  plct  from  the  firft  days, 
of  my  reign." 

He  remained  all  night  on  the  water,  delibcrjtiEg  what  courfe 
to  take,  and  at  length  determined  to  return  to  Qrienbaum. 

Having  learned  that  the  emprefs's  army9  after  taking  poiTef- 
fion  of  Peterhoff,  were  approaching  to  Orienbaurrj,  he  propok 
ed  cfcaping  in  difguife  to  Poland  ;  but,  peri'uaded  by  his  mjf- 
trefs,  the  fifter  of  the  princefs  D'Afche.koff,  he  determined  at 
length  to  write  to  Catharine,  and  requeft  her  to  let  him  depart 
in  fafety  to  Holftein.  The  letter  containing  this  propofition  he 
difpatched  by  his  chamberlain  to  the  emprefs.  In  return,  (lie 
fent  him  the  copy  of  a  formal,  renunciation  of  his  government 
to  fign,  with  which  he  complied,  and  was  immediately  tranf- 
ferred  with  his  miftrefs  to  Peteihoff,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  diveft  himfelf  of  his  riband  and  other  marks  of  fovereignty, 
and  was  treated  with  great  indignity. 

The  emprefs  flept  at  Peterhoff,  and  received  next  day  with 
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complacency  the  fubmiffion  of  the  courtiers  and  adherent* 
of  her  hulband.  He  was  thence  tranfported  to  Robfbak, 
within  fix  leagues  of  Peterfburg,  while  ihe  returned  to  that 
city,  where  {he  was  received  with  triumph  and  acclamations. 
Six  days  had  elapfed,  when  the  people,  and  efpecially  the  fol* 
diers,  began  to  refledl  on  the  circumitances  into  which  they 
had  been  betrayed,  and  difcovered  unequivocal  marks  of  difcon- 
tent  and  difaffection.  Confpiracies  began  to  be  formed,  and 
it  was  fuggeiled  that  tranquillity  would  not  be  eilablifhed  as 
long  as  the  life  of  the  emperor  gave  a  pretence  for  diforder  or 
infurre£tion.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  put  to  death  this 
unfortunate  prince. 

'  One  of  the  counts,  OrlofF,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of 
the  news  of  the  revolt  to  the  emprefn,  and  a  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Toplof,  went  together  to  the  place  where  the  empe- 
ror was  confined.  They  informed  him  on  entering,  that  they 
were  come  to  dine  with  him  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  Ruffian 
cuitom,  they  brought  in  glaffes  of  brandy  before  dinner. 
That  which  the  emperor  drank  was  a  glafs  of  poifoti.  Whe- 
ther they  were  in  hafte  to  carry  back  their  news,  or  whether 
horror  of  the  deed  made  them  anxious  to  finilh  their  work, 
they  infilled  on  pouring  him  out  another  glafs.  His  bowels 
were  already  affected',  and,  (truck  by  the  atrocity  of  their  looks, 
he  refufed  :  they  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  take  it,  which 
he  as  forcibly  refifted.  In  this  horrible  conflict,  in  order  to 
ftifle  his  cries,  which  began  to  be  heard  at  a  diltance,  they 
threw  themlelves  on  him,  feized  him  by  the  throat,  and  flung 
him  down  ;  but,  as  he  defended  himfelf  with  all  the  ftrength 
of  defpair,  and  they  avoided  giving  him  any  wound,  they  call- 
ed to  their  affiitance  two  officers  who  were  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  his  perfon,  r-nd  who  were  then  waiting  without  the 
gate  of  his  prifon.  The  one  was  the  youngeit  of  the  princes 
of  Baratinlky,  the  other  was  named  Pittenikini,  only  nineteen 
years  of  age-  They  had  fhovvn  fo  much  zeal  in  the  confpiracy, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  youth,  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  poft  of  confidence.  They  rufhed  in  upon  re- 
ceiving the  fummons;  and  three  of  thefe  murderers  having  tied 
a  napkin  around  the  neck  of  the  emperor  with  a  running  knot, 
while  Or! off  prefTed  his  bread  with  his  knees,  they  ftrangled 
him,  and  he  remained  lifekfs  in  their  hands." 

It  is  not  accurately  known  what  fhare  the  emprefs  had  in 
this  event  i  but  it  is  certain  that  the  day  on  which  it  happen- 
ed, this  princefs  was  at  dinner  with  much  conviviality,  when 
Orloff  appeared,  diihevelled,  covered  with  dull  and  fweat,  his 
clothes  torn,  his  looks  difturbed,  and  full  of  horror.  As  he  en- 
tered, his  piercing  and  troubled  eyes  met  thofe  of  the  emprefs. 
She  arofe  in  filence,  and  paffed  into  a  room,  to  which  he  follow- 
ed 
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c<l  her;  ami  fame  moments  after  flie  caked  count  Panin,  who 
was  already  named  her  minifler,  informed  him  that  the  em- 
peror was  dead,  and  confulted  him  upon  the  mode  of  announ- 
cing his  death  to  the  public.  Panin  adviied  her  to  let  a  night 
pafs,  and  to  fpread  the  news  the  next  day,  as  if  it  had  been 
received  during  the  night.  Having  taken  this  advice,  the  em- 
prefs returned  to  the  apartment  fhe  had  left,  and  continued 
her  dinner  with  gaiety.  The  next  day,  when  the  news  was 
fpread  that  Peter  had  died  of  an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  fhe  ap- 
peared bathed  in  tears,  and  publifhed  her  affliction  by  an 
edict. 

The  body,  notwithstanding  the  marks  of  violence  which  it 
diiplayed,  was  publicly  expofed  for  three  days.  The  em- 
prefs  fent  back  all  the  relatives  of  the  emperor  to  Holftein 
with  tokens  of  liberality ;  and  to  prince  George,  the  uncle  of 
the  late  emperor,  fhe  gave  the  adminiftration  of  .the  duchy. 
Poniatowlki,  on  the  news  of  the  revolution,  was  haftening  to 
Peterfburg,  but  was  ftopt'  by  motives  of  prudence  on  the 
frontiers,  and  received  fhortly  after,  as  the  reward  of  his  con- 
stancy and  his  paffion,  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  emprefs,  defirous  of  removing  all  appearance  of  foreign 
influence  in  the  government,  carefully  avoided  promoting  any 
of  her  own  family,  or  admitting  them  into  her  prefence.  She 
was  acknowledged  by  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  but  not  by 
the  emperor  of  China,  who  refufed  all  kind  of  communication 
with  the  ufurper  of  her  hufband's  crown. 

The  counts  Orloff  and  Panin  divided  the  adminiftration  of 
the  empire  between  them.  By  the  auafiination  of  the  unfor- 
tunate captive  prince  Ivan,  the  emprefs  delivered  herfelf  from 
all  further  apprehenfions  of  rivals  or  of  confpiracy.  As  (lie 
had  waded  through  crimes  to  the  poffeuion  of  defpotic  power, 
it  coft  her  but  little  to  remove  every  other  obftacle  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  paffions.  The  princefs  D'Afchekoff,  who 
had  been  the  moft  inftrumcntal  in  railing1  her  to  the  throne, — 
who  had  dared  the  fc  a  fro  Id  in  her  defence,  and,  according  to 
M.  Rulhiere,  had  made  the  facrifice  even  of  her  confcience 
and  her  virtue, — was  difgraccd  by  the  emprefs  in  the  fir  ft  days 
of  her  ufurpation,  while  her  fervices  were  yet  neceflary  to 
confolidate  the  revolution.  Difappointed  in  feeing  her  coun- 
try change  maiters  without  a  correfpondent  change  in  the 
principles  of  government,  the  means  of  effecting  which  change 
had  been  the  favourite  fubject  of  her  fecret  difcouries  with 
Catharine  during  their  retirement  from  the  court  in  the  life- 
time of  Elizabeth,  fhe  remonitrated  freely  with  the  emprefs 
on  the  fallacy  of  her  promifes  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  her  attachment  to  Orloffled  her  to  cenfure 
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her  difregard  of  decency.  Catharine  was  now  railed  above 
remonllrance  or  reproof;  the  fuggeftions  of  juftice,  or  the 
admonitions  of  prudence,  were  harfh  to  her  ear  ;  even  tlic 
preftnee  of  the  princefs  became  offenfive  and  humiliating  ; 
and  the  emprefs  freed  herfelf  from  reproach  and  importunity, 
at  the  expenfe  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 


JJts  £atavest  par  Bitaubi,  Mcmbre  dc  I'InJiitut  National  de 
France,  et  de  V  Academie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  ct  Bellcs-Lettre^ 
dc  Pnijfe.     8vo.     Paris.      1797. 

ffye  Batavians)  by  M.  Bitaubt,  Member  of  the  National  Injli- 
titt*  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brujfia.  %vo. 
lOi.  6d,     Boards.     Imported  by  De  Boife.     1797. 

*TTHE  fubjea  chofen  by  M.  Bitaube  acquires  a  new  intereft 
x  from  the  prefent  circumftances.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  the  former  triumph  of  liberty  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  who,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries,  has  again 
arifen  to  fhake  off  the  chains  of  her  real  or  pretended  tyrants. 
It  is  true  that  the  fir  ft  revolution  cf  Holland  bears  little  analogy 
to  thofe  which  we  at  prefent  witnels.  The  affociation  of 
the  feven  United  Provinces  againft  Spanifh  defpotifm  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  one  great  man,  William  of  Isfaffau.  In 
the  American  and  French  revolutions,  on  the  contrary,  the 
events  are  greater  than  the  a&ors  ;  and,  during  the  progrefs  of 
the  Latter,  ambitious  men  are  found  at  every  Step,  but  no  where 
the  genius  of  a  Naffau,  or  a  Cromwell. 

The  fubject  of  the  prefent  poem  is  fuf.li  as  to  intereft  every 
dafs  of  readers.  It  is  the  pidure  of  an  oppreffed  nation  at 
war  with  its  tyrants,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  chief  worthy  of 
command.  The  action  has  all  the  greatnefs  which  is  necefiary 
for  works  of  this  kind.  In  the  Pharfalia  we  fee  the  melancholy 
Spectacle  of  guilt  triumphing  over  virtue  ;  here  on  the  contrary 
vi&ory  crowns  the  can  fe  of  the  juil,  and  the  opprefTors  meet 
with  their  due  punifhment. 

To  the  merit  of  the  fubject,  the  author  has  added  all  the  re- 
sources of  an  art  which  he  has  long  Studied  under  the  moll 
fublime  of  Walters.  His  plan  is  well  formed  ;  he  throws  him- 
feif  at  once  into  the  midft  of  his  Subject ;  his  principal  perfon- 
age  is  the  predominant  figure  throughout  the  piece,  and  the 
Subordinate  adors  have  each  their  distinctive  characters.  The 
plan  is  unfolded  with  clearnefs ;  the  ornaments  are  happily 
placed  ;  the  epifedes  vary  the  Story,  and  the  unity  is  every 
where  pfefervfd.  The  author  lias  Seized  all  the  remarkable 
facts  which  hiltory  afforded  him:  but  he  has  difpofed  of  them, 
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£n  the  courfe  of  his  narration,  with  the  power  of  a  poeriral 
Imagination.     He  eould  not  employ  an  animated  mythology- 
like  that  of  the  Greeks;  but  he  has  invented  allegorical  per- 
fonages,  fuch  as  Fanaticifm  and  Tyranny,  which,  from  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Efcurial,  and  the  dome  of  the  Vatican,  am* 
themfelyes  againft  Liberty,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Batavians. 
Fictions  ftill  more  Homeric  than  thefe  animate  his  work  ;  the 
genius  of  the  feas,  under  the  name  of  Ocanor,   takes  the  de- 
fence of  the  United  Provinces  *,  the  Yiil,  and  the  Meufe,  fwell- 
jng  above  their  banks,  defend  the  walls  of  Leyden,  as  Xan- 
thus  and  Simo'is  fought  for  the  walls  of  Troy.     This  kind  of 
fiction  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  nation  which 
reigns  over  the  waters,  and  which  owes  to  navigation  all  its 
power  and  glory. 

The  intereft  of  the  ftory  opens  with  the  firfi:  book.  "William 
goes  to  feekfor  afliftancein  France  from  admiral  Coligni,  and 
the  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  He  relates  to  him  the  excefTes 
committed  by  the  duke  of  Alba,  the  imprifonment  of  Horn, 
and  of  the  braveft  defenders  of  his  country.  He  defcribes  the 
fullen  defpotifm  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
minifters,  which  had  at  length  worn  out  the  patience  of  the 
patavians. 

The  union  of  the  deftinies  of  France  and  Holland  is  well 
imagined.  Coligni  was  defending,  in  fome  refpects,  the  fame 
ca^ife  withNafTau.  It  is  even  certain,  that,  at  this  epoch,  many  of 
the  Calyinifts  armed  againft  the  faction  of  the  Guifes,  thought 
of  founding  a  French  republic ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  fince 
the  conftitutions  of  Calvinifm  are  ftrictly  republican.  Calvi- 
nifm  has  often  lhaken  monarchies  to  their  foundations  where- 
ever  it  could  find  fhelter,  as  Qrotius  has  obferved  ;  while  Lu- 
theranifm,  the  fpirit  of  which  is  lefs  active,  accommodated  it- 
felf  with  the  kings  of  the  north.  It  may  be  obferved,  indeed, 
jthat  the  true  motive  which  has  excited  the  catholic  monarchs, 
and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  particular,  againft  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvin,  was  rather  political  than  religious.  Princes 
would  care  very  little  in  general  for  the  intereii  of  an  eftablifh- 
ed  religion,  if  they  did  not  jierceiye  that  the  fame  principle 
which  menaces  the  church,  is  equally  hoftile  to  the  throne. 

One  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  work  is  the  execution  of 
Egmont  and  Horn.  The  jntrepidity  of  the  two  heroes, — the 
alternately  tender  and  heroic  fentiments  with  which  they  were 
animatedj — the  affliction  of  their  two  wives,,  which  is  beauti- 
fully painted, — the  tears  of  their  children, — the  cruel  apathy  of 
the  duke  of  Alva, — and  the  ftupefied  grief  of  the  people,  are 
traced  with  no  common  pencil.  The  compofition  of  the  fixth 
hook  is  highly  original  and  pathetit. 
The  author  is  not  lefs  an  imitator  of  Tacitus  than  of  Homer. 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  is  indeed  the  hiitorian  of  poets,  as  he  is  of  politicians. 
We  recollect  the  lublime  manner  in  which  he  paints  Agrip- 
pina  carrying  in  her  bofom  the  afhes  of  Germanieus,  and  land- 
ing in  the  port  of  Brundufium  amidlt  the  filent  forrows  of  a 
whole  people.  In  the  fame  manner  the  widow  of  Horn  clothes 
hcrfelf  in  mourning,  and  places  in  an  urn  the  afhes  of  her 
hufband,  which  fhe  carries  from  city  to  city,  from  province 
to  province,  into  camps,  on  board  of  the  fleets,  at  the  head  of 
armies,  every  where  crying  for  vengeance.  This  character  is 
original,  and  is  lupported  to  the  very  laft. 

The  revolution  which  the  reformers  made  in  the  human 
mind,  was,  as  it  often  happens,  the  fource  of  evil  as  well  as 
good.  M.  Bitaube  has  not  neglected  the  means  of  enriching 
his  fubjecl.  He  traces  the  progrefs  of  thought,  of  induftry, 
of  the  fciences,  and  the  arts,  by  the  aid  of  tlvofe  prophetic  vi- 
rions which  embellifh  almoft  all  epopecias,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  invention  of  bombs  furnifhes  him  with  one  of  his  boldeft 
fictions,  and  mod  energetic  defcriptions.  The  ftyle  is  rapid, 
elevated,  picturefevue,  and  harmonious.  The  enthufiafm  of 
liberty  breathes  in  every  page,  while  the  dread  of  tyranny,  and 
horror  of  licentioufnefs  and  anarchy,  are  marked  with  the  fame 
glow  of  colouring.  The  political  ideas  of  the  author  are  as 
jult  as  his  imagination  is  brilliant.  He  has  thrown  them  into 
the  fpeeches  of  his  perfonages :  and,  in  imitation  of  the  beft 
models,  he  has  given  animation  to  Reafon,  and  made  her  af- 
fume  a  dramatic  form. 

In  fuch  a  work  it  is  difficult  to  make  felcctions:  the  whole 
mull  be  judged  together.  We  fhall,  however,  tranflate  a  paf- 
tage,  which,  if  not  the  beft,  is  one  of  the  molt  analogous  to 
prefent  circumftances.  NaiTau  and  Coligni  behold,  in  a  kind 
of  prophetic  virion,  the  revolutions  which  are  hereafter  to 
change  the  face  of  Europe. — They  difcove.r 

c  thofe  celeftial  genii  who  created  arts  and  philofo- 

phy  to  foothe  the  evils  of  humanity,  and  elevate  the  foul. 
During  the  deep  gloom  of  barbarifm,  when  the  earth  feemed 
replunged  in  chaos,  when  pillage  and  murder  fpread  them- 
felves  over  the  cities  and  the  plains,  —  when  man  —  if  fuch 
a  degraded  flave  deferved  the  name  of  man  —  was  chained  to 
the  foil,  bathed  in  vain  for  him  with  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  • — 
thefe  genii  hovered  over  the  tombs  of  Homer,  of  Plato,  of 
Zeuxis,  and  of  Praxiteles,  thofe  folemn  recefies,  from  which 
aftonifhed  mortals  heard  melodious  founds  arife  !  Thofe  be- 
nign genii  now  revifit  the  haunts  of  men  :  —  a  vivifying  fpirit 
moves  over  the  dark  empire  of  chaos  :  —  Tyranny  trembles  on 
her  throne,  and  Superltition  fhrinks  back  affrighted.  Again 
Italy  re-echoes  the  enchanting  founds  of  philofophy,  preceded 
by  the  arts :  they  prepare  the  dawn  of  thofe  radiant  days 
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which  (hall  fpread  their  light  over  France,  and  of  thofe  yet 
more  diftant,  when  that  nation,  taught  by  their  leflbns,  (hall 
rear  altars  to  Liberty.' 

To  this  foothing  reprefentation  a  melancholy  picture  fuc- 
ceeds.     The  author  continues  — 

4  O  fury  of  contending  fa£lions  !  fanguinary  hatred  .'  de- 
flruttive  ambition  !  degrading  cupidity  !  into  what  a  dreadful 
abyfs  will  ye  one  day  plunge  a  generous  nation,  at  the  very 
moment  when,  having  become  free,  {he  has  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  univerfe,  by  the  achievements  of  her  courage,  and  by 
her  unexampled  triumphs  !  —  Where  do  thofe  ruffians  hallen, 
armed  with  clubs  and  daggers  ?  the  prifon  gates  open,  and 
thoufands  of  men,  of  women  —  flay,  monfters,  ltay  !  —  it  is  too 
late !  —  Juftice  is  replaced  by  her  hideous  phantom  :  the  laws 
are  dumb,  and  in  their  prefence  the  meafure  of  crimes  is  filled, 
and  torrents  of  blood  are  fhed.  And  ye  innocent  victims  ! 
crowded  together  in  palaces  and  temples,  now  transformed 
into  dark:  and  infectious  dungeons,  your  plaintive  fighs  already 
reach  my  ear  :  my  eyes  witnefs  that  punifhment  in  which  youth 
and  manhood,  infancy  and  age,  are  alike  involved  !  What, 
then,  are  your  crimes,  unhappy  victims  ?  alas,  perhaps  your 
virtues,  your  too  enlightened  zeal,  your  talents,  or  your 
v/ealth,  which  your  murderers  are  eager  to  feize  !  I  fee  you 
dragged  to  the  fcaffolds  —  the  blood  of  the  father  mingles 
with  that  of  his  fon,  —  and  the  mother  in  vain  prefTcs  her 
daughter  to  her  bofom,  and  afks  to  die  before  her  child.  Oh  ! 
height  of  error,  and  of  barbarifm  !  the  people  flock  to  thofe 
atrocious  fpectacles  ;  they  applaud  thofe  facriiices,  and  believe 
that  to  them  they  owe  their  fafety  and  their  felicity.  Where 
then  is  the  feuate  ?  Where  are  the  courageous  citizens  ?  They 
triumph  on  the  frontiers,  or  are  (hackled  with  chains.  The 
relt  tremble  before  abafe  tyrant,  and  before  his  bloody  tribu- 
nal,—  that  tribunal  where  the  witneffes,  the  judges,  and  the 
tyrant  by  whom  they  are  prompted,  together  with  his  nu- 
merous Satellites,  form  one  horde  of  executioners.  Through 
the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire  thefe  horrors  are  every  day  mul- 
tiplied j  nor  (hall  they  ceafe,  till  the  earth  has  twice  performed 
her  circle  round  the  fun.' 

The  fiege  of  Leyden  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  this 
poem.  The  ferocity  of  the  befiegers,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
befieged,  are  painted  with  all  the  glow  of  a  vivid  imagination. 
M.  Bitaube,  in  making  ufe  of  a  poetic  profe,  has  imitated 
the  modeft.  circumfpecrion  of  the  author  of  Telemachus, 
who  did  not  give  the  title  of  poem  to  his  work.  From  Ari- 
ftotle  down  to  our  own  time,  critics  queltion  whether  poems 
can   exift   in  profe,  or  if  verfe  be   abfolutely   neccflary  to 
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this  kind  of  compofition.  Both  fyftems  arc  defended  by  re 
fpedable  authorities  ;  and  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  But  we  are  not  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by 
good  judges,  in  aflcrting  that  the  author  of  Jofeph  appears  to 
as  to  be  the  flrft  of  the  difciples  of  Fenelon.  Both  formed 
themfelves  in  the  fchool  of  Homer;  and  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat  to  the  prefent  generation,  that  the  belt  works  of  every 
kind  are  thole  which  approach  the  neareft  to  the  principles 
and  ta.lte  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 


Afc'Ktolres   pour  fervir  a  YHijloirc  dn   Jacobin!  [me.     Par  M. 
FAbbe  BarrueU     2  Tom.     $vo.     Uc  Boffe.      1797. 

JWcmoirs,  Ulujlrating  the  Hijhry  of  Jacob'inifm,  A  Tranflation 
from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Bcirruel.  Part  I.  —  Vol.  I.  the 
AntkhnjTian  Con/piracy.     %vo*     Booker. 

|T:sa  matter  of  great  curiofity  and  of  greater  importance, 
-*•  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  were  prepared  to  effect  a  revolution  which  overturn- 
ed the  political  orders  that  had  fubfilled  for  many  centuries, 
and  not  only  to  fubmit  quietly  to  fo  great  changes,  but  even 
themfelves  to  co-operate  tn  deftroying  the  throne  and  the  al- 
tar. No  thinking  man  will  fuppofe  that  this  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  No  fudden  impulfe  could  have  organifed  the  re- 
volutionary fyftem  ;  no  concourfe  of  events,  however  appa- 
rently fortunate,  could  have  at  once  rendered  all  ancient  pre- 
judices difgulling.  It  is  obvious  that  fome  preparatory  fteps 
muft  have  been  taken  to  fit  the  people  for  the  great  work  to 
be  put  into  their  hands,  and  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  ef- 
ficient agents  ;  and  it  is  highly  defirable  to  know  what  thefe 
were,  and  by  whom  they  were  taken. 

The  abbe  Barruel,  in  the  work  before  us,  attempts  to 
prove  that  every  thing  which  has  happened  in  the  courfe  of 
the  French  revolution,  even  the  greateft  atrocities,  were  long 
forefeen  and  preconcerted.  He  denies  the  purity  of  the  firlf. 
promoters  of  the  revolution,  and  maintains  that  all  the  events 
of  the  revolution  emanated,  by  a  natural  procefs,  from  their 
principles,  and  will  take  place  wherever  their  principles  are 
propagated.  He  does  not  mean  to  detail  what  Marat  or  Robe f- 
pierre  have  done,  but  to  bring  to  light  the  fchools,  the  fyftems, 
and  the  confpiracies,  which  formed  a  Philip  B'OrL'ans,  3. 
Syeyes,  a  Condorcet,  a  Petion,  and  which  are  at  this  prefent 
time  forming  in  all  nations  men  who  are  likely  to  rival  Marat 
and  Robefpierre  in  their  cruelties.  From  thefe  premifes,  our 
Teaders  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  abbe  is  an  advocate 
of  old  eilabliihrnents  j  the  following  paffage,  however,  breathes 
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a  fpirit  of  candour  and  humanity  which  entitles  him  to  rc- 
fpecl. 

*  Either  the  Jacobin  feci  mufl  be  extirpated,  or  fociety  will 
be  overthrown  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  crulha  feci: 
is  not  to  imitate  the  fury  of  its  apoftles,  intoxicated  with  its 
fanguinary  rage  and  enthufiaftic  homicide,  to  immolate  its 
adepts,  and  to  direcl:  their  own  thunder  againft  them.  To 
crufli  a  feci:  is  to  attack  it  in  its  fchools,  to  diffipate  its  illu- 
sions, expofe  the  abfurdity  of  its  principles,  the  atrocity  of  its 
means,  and  the  wickednefs  of  its  teachers.  Deltroy  the  Ja- 
cobin, but  fpare  the  man.' 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  a  feries  of  quotations  from  vari- 
ous authorities,  brought  to  prove  that  Jacobinifm  is  the  co- 
alition of  a  triple  feci,  of  a  triple  confpiracy,  which,  long  be- 
fore the  revolution  took  place,  had  for  its  objects  the  over- 
throw of  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  civil  fociety.  More  par- 
ticularly ;  i.  That,  many  years  before  the  French  revolution., 
men  who  called  themfelves  philolbphers,  confpired  againft  the 
God  of  the  Gofpel  (Dieu  de  lyevang'de)y  againft  all  Chriftia- 
nity,  without  exception  or  diftindlion  of  Protectant  or  Catholic, 
Englifh  church  or  Prelbyterian.  The  object,  of  this  confpi- 
racy was  to  deftroy  the  altars  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  was  the 
confpiracy  of  the  fophifts  of  unbelief  and  impiety. 

2.  Out  of  this  fchool  of  the  fophifts  of  impiety,  fprang 
the  fophifts  of  rebellion,  confpirmg  againft  all  the  thrones 
of  kings,  and  coalefcing  with  the  ancient  feci,  whofe  defigns 
formed  the  fecret  of  the  occult  lodges  (aniens  lovi-s)  of  free 
mafonry,  a  feci:  which  long  played  upon  the  credulity  of  its 
principal  adepts,  referving  for  the  felecl:  few  the  fecret  of  pro- 
found hatred  of  the  religion  of  Chrift  and  of  monarchy. 

3.  From  the  fophifts  of  impiety  and  rebellion,  fprung  the 
fophifts  of  impiety  and  anarchy  ;  and  thefe  confpired  toge- 
ther, not  only  againft  Chriftianity,  but  againft  all  religion 
whatever,  even  natural  religion  ;  not  only  againft  kings,  but 
againft  all  government,  all  civil  fociety,  and  every  fpecies  of 
property.  This  third  feci  he  calls  the  illumines ;  and  out  of 
the  whole  he  makes  Jacobinifm  ;  the  coalition  of  the  adepts 
of  impiety,  rebellion,  and  anarchy,  formed  the  Jacobin  club. 
Thefe  three  confpiracies,  however,  he  treats  fcparately,  be- 
ginning with  — - 

The  antichriftian  confpiracy,  which  occupies  the  firft  vo- 
lume, and  appears  to  be  that  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
others  are  founded,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  onJy  rendered 
them  more  eafy  ;  for  whoever  meditates  rebellion  and  pro- 
scription, ought  firft  to  remove  Chriftianity.  But  we  re- 
ferve  our  remarks  until  we  have  given  feme  account  of  the 
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author's  tracing  a  plot  againft  Chriftianity,  to  a  higher  fourcc 
than  the  sera  of  the  revolution. 

Ho  commences  with  treating  of  the  principal  actors  of  the 
confpiracy.     Thefe,  according  to  him,  were   Voltaire,  D'A- 
lembert, Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  and  Diderot.     Voltaire 
was  the  chief,  D'Alembert  the  mofl  fubtle  agent,  Frederic 
the  protector  and  often  the  advifer,  and  Diderot  the  forlorn 
hope.     Of  thefe,  after  giving  an  account  of  their  lives  and 
principles,  he  itates  chat  Voltaire  was  impious  and  tormented 
by  doubts  and  ignorance  ;  D'Alembert  impious,  but  calm  in 
his  impiety;   Frederic,  impious  and  triumphant  over  his  igno- 
rance, or  not  thinking  lie  had  any,  left  God  in  heaven,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  fouls  en  earth;  and  Diderot  was,  by 
turns,  atheist,  materialift,  deilt,  or   fceptic,   but   ever   impi* 
Otis  and  frantic.     In  naming  thefe  perfons  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
antichriftian  confpiracy,    he  means  to  (how  that  each  had 
written  againft  Chriilianity,  and  that  they  had  formed  and 
communicated  the  wifh  of  deftroying  the  religion  of  Chrift ; 
that  they  acted  in  concert,  fparing  no  means  to  promote  that 
deltruction  ;  that  they  were  the  infligators  and  conductors  of 
thofe  iecondary  agents  whom  they  had  milled,  and  followed 
up  their  plans  and  projects  w.kjh  that  ardour  arid  conftancy 
which  mark  the  mo  ft  finifhed  confpiracy.      He   draws  his 
proofs,  where  indeed  they  are  only  to  be  found,  if  found  at 
all,  from  their  intimate  correfpondence,  a  long  time  fecret, 
or  from  their  more  public  writings.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
proof,  however,  our  author  is  fomewhat  whimfical,  from  a 
dehre  to  attain  the  precifion  of  a  public  accufer,  or  an  attor- 
ney-general,   who   attempts  to  form  a  confpiracy  out  of  a 
mafs  of  papers  of  all  kinds.     Beaumarchais'  edition  of  Vol- 
taire's works,  he  terms  the  archives  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
crush  the  wicETCH  (meaning  Jefus Chrift)  the  Match-word 
of  the  confpirators.    Of  this  expreffion  Voltaire  and  Frederic 
made  ufe  :    D'Alembert  was  not  unacquainted  with  it:  all 
the  confpirators  agreed  in  the  acceptation  of  it ;  and  our  au- 
thor a(Terts  that  it  included  the  crv.Jbhig  not  only  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  but  of  all  forms  of  religion  ;  which  indeed  cannot 
well  be  doubted,  as  that  rrmft  be  the  object  of  ail  infidels, 
whether  they  have  a  watch-word  or  net.     This  M.  Barruel 
calls  the  extent  of  the  confpiracy,  to  overturn  every  altar  where 
Chvilt  was  worihipped.    From  this  he  proceeds  to  their  fecret 
names  ;     in  their  correfpondence,  Frederic  is  called   Duluc ; 
D'Alembert,  Protagoras  or  Bertrand ;  Vw.taire,  Raton  orthe 
Cat ;  and  Diderot,  Plato  or  Tomplat.     As  a  lpecimen  of  their 
fecret  language,  he  gives  '  the  vine  of  truth  is  well  cultivated? 
meaning,  that  they  are  making  great  progrefs  againft  religion. 
The  general  term  for  the  confpirators  was  cacouac\  he  was  a 
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cacouac,  who  could  be  depended  upon.  After  feme  quotations 
to  prove  the  union  of  the  confpirators,  their  ardour  and  con- 
itancy  in  the  plot,  and  Voltaire's  open  avowal  of  it,  he  dates 
the  year  1728,  as  the  epoch  of  the  confpiracy.  At  that  time 
Voltaire  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  laid  his  plot, 
though  for  many  years  he  had  no  coadjutors.  In  1 750  he 
went  to  Berlin,  leaving  D'Alembert  and  D'ulerot  in  Paris,  to 
whom  the  coalition  againft  Chriit  may  be  firil  traced.  It  ex- 
ifted  when  the  plan  of  the  Encyclopedia  was  formed,  which 
our  author  ftyles  the  grand  arfenal  of  impiety.  At  Voltaire's 
return  from  Prutfia  in  1752,  he  found  the  confpiracy  com- 
plete. Our  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  (late  the  relation 
between  thefe  confpirators  and  the  Jacobins  who  lately  over- 
threw the  altar  in  France,  and  can  find  no  difference  between 
them,  but  that  the  one  zvi/hed  to  crulh  and  the  other  did 
crufh. 

The  firjl  means  of  the  confpirators  were  the  Encyclopedia, 
of  which  we  have  here  the  profeffed  as  well  as  the  fecret  ob- 
ject.    Profeffedly,  it  was  to  have  contained  a  library  of  arts 
and  fciences ;  but  really  it  became  a  valt  emporium  of  all  the 
fophifms,  errors,  or  calumnies,  that  had  ever  been  propagated 
againft  religion  -,  and,  the  better  to  introduce  it  into  notice, 
fome  men  of  different  character  were  engaged,  and  it  was 
given  o\j.t  that  all  points  of  religion  were  to  be  handled  by  di- 
vines well  known  for  learning  and  orthodoxy.     All  this,  our 
author  obferves,  might  be  true,  and  yet  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert have  fuiheient  fcope  for  infmuating  error  and  in  fidelity, 
which  accordingly  they  did  in  articles  of  hiftory,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  chemiltry,  and  geography.     Of  this  we  have  fome 
curious  proofs ;  but  the  true  purpofe  of  the  Encyclopedia  is 
not  a  new  difcovery.     It  has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  it 
had  undoubtedly  a  great  influence  in  deftroying  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  without  fubftituting  another. 

The  fecond  medium  for  promoting  the  confpiracv  is  faid  to 
Lave  been  the  extinction  of  the  Jefuirs  ;  but  this  ii:ik  in  the  con- 
fpiracy does  not  appear  to  us  fulhciently  couriered.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  the  third  ftep  toward  it  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  religious  orders,  this  might  have  been  convenient 
as  a  preparatory  meafure.  Ably,  however,  as  our  author  has 
traced  the  extinction  of  thefe  orders  to  the  machinations  of 
rhe  Encyclopedias,  he  will  fail  in  exciting  the  fame  intereft 
that  will  be  felt  for  the  deftruclion  of  Chriftianity.  Although 
the  deftruclion  of  the  religious  orders  might  be  a  part  of  this 
confpiracy,  yet  we  cannot  connect  the  exiitence  of  Jefuits, 
monks,  and  nuns,  with  that  of  the  religion  oi  Jefus  ;  and 
this  part  of  his  work  will,  we  apprehend,  produce  the  preate(i 
effect  onlv  upon  thofe  who  have  been  the  greateft  fufferers. 
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If,  according  to  M.  Barrue],  Europe  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  a  fet  oi'  men,  by  whofe  care  fhe  emerged  from  the  favage 
{late  of  tlic  ancient  Gauls,  we  anfwer,  that  they  have  can- 
celled all  obligations  of  that  kind.  If  they  opened  the  doors 
of  knowledge,  they  rudc!y  fhut  them  again  in  our  faces  j  and 
their  fervices  in  religion  were  merely  to  cloud  and  confound 
the  purity  of  the  gofpel  with  themotr.  monitrous  inventions  of 
men,  with  fuperitition  and  perfecution.  We  mean  not  by 
thefe  reflections  to  apoiogile  for  the  conduit  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedifls.  They  wanted  that  purity  of  motive,  without  which 
no  action  can  be  termed  good}  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
deftruction  of  religious  orders,  the  propagators  of  fuperjiluon 
•and  Jlaz'ciyy  will  never  injure  real  religion,  or  diminifn  the 
happinefs  of  a  people.  If  this  feems  harfh  to  a  vindicator  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion, —  to  an  abbe,  —  hemuft  recollect: 
that  he  is  now  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  that  here  fuch  orders 
were  delhoyed  two  centuries  ago,  not  from  a  confpiracy  to 
abolifh,  but  to  purify  the  Chriflian  religion  j  at  lead  fuch  wa9 
the  confequencc  if  not  the  intention. 

The  fourth  means  to  continue  the  confpiracy  are  ftated  to 
have  been  Voltaire's  colony,  a  colony  of  miffionaries,  a  fort 
of  correfpondiug  fociety  of  infidels,  which,  however,  did  not 
iucceed.  The  fifth  mcaus  were  academic  honours,  which  the 
confpirators  procured  for  certain  pevfons,  whom  our  author 
chara6lerifes  in  this  manner  — 

*  Firft  Marmontel,  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  and  Diderot;  then  La  Harpe,  one  of  Voltaire's 
favourite  adepts;  Champfort,  the  colleague  of  Marmontel 
and  La  Harpe;  Lemierrc,  called  by  Voltaire  a  ftaunch  ene- 
my to  the  ivrctchy  or  Chrift ;  abbe  Millot,  whom  D'Alembert 
Joved  for  his  having  forgotten  his  priethood,  and  the  public- 
approved,  ior  having  given  the  hiflory  of  France  an  antipapal 
turn ;  Briennes,  an  enemy  to  the  church,  though  living  in  its 
bofom  ;  Suar,  Gaillar,  and,  laftly,  Condorcet,  whofe  recep- 
tion was  to  enthrone  the  fiend  of  atheifm  within  the  walls  of 
the  academy.' 

The  French  academy  was  thus  fcon  converted  into  a  club 
of  infidels,  with  a  roiitary  exception  — 

c  There  was  however  among  the  forty  a  layman  much  to 
be  refpected  for  his  piety.  This  was  Mr.  Beauzet.  I  one 
day  atked  him,  how  it  had  been  polTible,  that  a  man  of  his 
tnor?.;.:y  could  ever  have  been  aflbciated  with  fuch  notori- 
ous unbelievers  ?  "  The  very  fame  queftion  (he  anfwered) 
have  I  put  to  D'Alembert.  At  one  of  the  fittings,  feeing  that 
I  was  nearly  the  only  perfon  who  believed  in  God,  I  aflced 
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him,  how  he  pofiibly  could  ever  have  thought  of  me  for  a 
member,  when  he  knew  that  my  fentiments  and  opinions  dif- 
fered fo  widely  from  thofe  of  his  brethren  ?  D'Alembert 
without  hefitation  (added  Mr.  Beauzet)  anfwered,  I  am  lenh- 
ble  of  your  amazement,  but  we  were  in  want  of  a  fldlful 
grammarian,  and,  among  our  party,  not  one  had  acquired 
reputation  in  that  line.  We  knew  that  you  believed  in  God, 
but,  as  you  were  a  good  fort  of  man,  we  caft  our  eyes  on 
you,  for  want  of  a  philofopher  to  fupply  your  place. " 

The  fixth  means  of  carrying  on  rhis  confpiracy,  are  dated  to 
have  been  an  inundation  of  antichrillian  writings ;  thofe  of: 
Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Freret,  Boulanger,  Helvetius,  Meflier, 
Dumarfais,  and  Maillet,  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having 
bcen  circulated  with  the  greatefl  induflry;  and  fhort  proofs 
are  given  from  each,  of  their  having  the  fame  deftga  and  ten- 
dency. 

The  author  next  proceeds. to  the  pretended  toleration  of  the 
confpirators,  in  which  he  finds  plunder,  violence,  and  death, 
clearly  premeditated,  and  that  their  plans  were  one  and  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Jacobins  their  fucceiTors;  the  Petions, 
Condorcets,  and  Robefpierres,  having  conduced  every  fcheme 
under  the  fame   made  of  toleration,  reafon,   and    humanity. 
He  illustrates  this  position  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written 
by  Voltaire,  in  1770,  in  which  he  fays  to  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
'  I  wiih  to  God  that  Ganganelli  had  fome  good  domain  in. 
your  neighbourhood,  and  that  you  were  not  fo  tar  from  Lo- 
retto.     It  is  charming  to  laugh  at  thefe  harlequin  mak&rs  of 
bulls  ;  I  love  to  render  them  ridiculous,  but  I  fhourld  like  bet- 
ter to  plunder  them.'     This  and  fimilar  extracts  prove,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  that  the  chief  of  the  confpirators 
anticipated  the  plundering  decrees  of  the  Jacobins,  and  even  the 
revolutionary  incurfion  which  their  armies  have  made  into  Lo- 
retto.  So  clofe  is  the  coincidence  between  what  Voltaire  and  the 
other  confpirators  projected,  and  the  revolutionilts  executed, 
that,  where  he  fails  in  proving  that  the  former  were  projeflors, 
he  almoll  proves  them  to  have  been  true  prophets.  But,  in  fome 
inftances,  he  feems  to  honour  the  fed:  of  Voltaire  with  more 
cunning  and  forefight  than  belong   to   them.       Frederic  of 
Pruffia  is  perhaps  nearer  the  mark,  when  he  fays,  in  a  letter 
to  Voltaire  in  1775,   'To  Bayle,  your  forerunner,  and  alfo 
to   yourfelf,    is   due    the  honour    of  that    revolution   work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  men.     But  to  fpeak  with  truth,   it  is  not 
yet  complete  ;  bigots  have  their  party,  and  it  will  never  be 
perfected  but  by  a  fupeiior  force  :  from  government  mud  the 
fentence   iiTuc,   that  ihall   crujh  the  wretch,     iMinifters    may 
forward  it ;  but  the  will  of  the  fovereign  muft  accede.     Wiih- 
App.  Vol.  XX.  New  Arr.  N  ri  out 
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out  doubt  this  will  be  performed  in  time,  but  neither  of  us 
can  be  fpectators  of  that  long-wifhcd-for  moment.'  Our 
author,  from  this,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  forefaw  a  time  when  the  arm  of  the  law  might  be  raifed, 
as  in  the  days  of  Julian,  to  extirpate  the  Cnrmians  ;  but 
furely,  eager  as  he  is  to  connect  Frederic  with  Voltaire  in  the 
antichr'ijTian  confpiracy,  he  cannot  fuppofe  that  this  prince 
forefay  that  the  revolution  of  ihc  JIatc  was  to  precede  that  of 
the  church.  Frederic  would  have  withdrawn  from  a  con- 
fpiracy that  threatened  the  exiftence  of  the  throne  and  the 
life  of  the  monarch, — that  brought  about  a  revolution  which- 
ended  in  the  humiliation  of  his  fucceffor,  and  rendered  ufelefs 
and  helplefsthat  treafure  and  thofe  troops  which  he  had  amafled 
and  difciplincd  with  fo  much  care.  Here,  we  apprehend,  is 
a  failure  in  proof  of  that  connection  which  our  author  has  hi- 
therto fupported  with  much  ingenuity.  He  is  more  fuccefs- 
ful,  however,  in  detailing  the  refpecirve  fervices  performed 
by  the  principal  confpirators  in  their  various  departments,  and 
appreciates  their  characters  with  acutenefs  and  discrimination, 
but  rather  with  feverity.  Hitherto  all  is  con/piracy.  Before 
the  mafk  was  thrown  off,  it  was  requifite  that  the  number  of 
the  adepts  fhould  be  augmented,  and  the  arms  of  the  multi- 
tude fecured  to  them  ;  and  our  author  now  proceeds  to  fhow 
their  fucceiTes  in  the  divers  orders  of  fociety,  during  the  lives 
of  the  chiefs. 

Voltaire's  grand  object:  was  to  make  fure  of  the  better  fort, 
■ — all  who  wereilluftriousby  power,  rank,  or  riches, — and,  after 
them,  all  who  were  diftinguifhed  for  education.  M.  Barruel 
declares  that  the  antichriftian  confpiracy  made  its  firft  pro- 
grefs  among  princes,  kings,  emperors,  ministers,  and  courts  ; 
in  a  word,  among  thofc  ityled  the  great.  This  declaration 
will  probably  excite  reflections  in  the  minds  of  our  readers* 
not  quite  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  our  author.  All  will  agree 
with  hirn,  however,  that  — 

*  If  a  writer  dare  not  utter  truths  like  thefe,  he  ought  to- 
throw  away  his  pen.  Ke  who  has  not  the  courage  to  tell 
kings,  that  they  were  the  firfr.  to  league  in  the  confpiracy 
agairift  Chiift  and  his  religion,  and  that  it  is  the  fame  God 
.who  has  permitted  the  confpirators,  firit  to  threaten,  then  un- 
dermine their  thrones  and  feoff  at  their  authority,  is  only 
leaving  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  their  fatal  blindnefs.' 

In  enumerating,  therefore,  the  names  of  the  royal  adepts, 
we  find  Jofeph  II.  Catharine  II.  of  Ruflia,  but  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, the  prefent  king  of  Denmark,  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
and  the  king  of  Poland.  The  correspondence  or  acquaint- 
ance of  thefe  perfonages  with  the  feet  of  Voltaire  is  proved" 
7  more 
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more  or  lefs  ftrongly  from  written  authority  ;  but  the  bare  re- 
cital of  their  names  will  convince  our  readers  that  M.  Barruel 
is  too  much  enamoured  of  his  regular  confpiracy,  to  lee  the 
inconfiftency  of  ranking  the  king  of  Poland  among  the  fuffer- 
ers  by  an  acquiefcence  in  this  fcheme.  He  and  his  people,  in- 
deed, fell  victims  to  an  antichriftian  confpiracy,  but  not  of  the 
kind  which  our  author  endeavours  to  fubftantiate.  In  his  aver- 
fion,  likewife,  to  the  rulers  of  France,  he  afferts  fome  things 
without  proof-  Tt  no  where  appears  that  Louis  XVII.  died 
by  poifon,  or  that  -any  thing  but  the  fate  of  war  drove  the 
ftadtholder  into  this  country. 

Among  the  adept  princes  and  princeffes,  he  reckons  Fre- 
deric, landgrave  of  Keffe-Caflel,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
Louis  Eugene,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Louis,  prince  of  Wir- 
temberg,  Charles  Theodore,  elector  Palatine,  the  princefs  of 
Anhalt-Zerbft,  Wilhelmina,  margravine  of  Bareirh,  and  Fre- 
deric William,  prince  royal  of  Pruflia.  M.  BarriieTs  obfer- 
vations  on  this  clafs  of  adepts  are  given  with  a  boldnefs  and 
fpirit  which,  however  meritorious  in  a  hiftorian,  will  not  be 
very  acceptable  to  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages.  It  is,  howe- 
ver, no  new  difcovery,  that  the  majority  of  the  lbvereigns 
and  princes  of  Europe  are  not  fo  remarkable  for  orthodoxy  in 
religion  as  in  monarchy,  although  our  author  wifhes  to  prove 
that  this  has  been  the  cafe  only  fince  the  rife  of  the  Voltairian 
confpiracy.  Alas !  when  was  it  otherwife  ?  We  are  pleafed 
to  fee  the  franknefs  with  which  he  treats  the  character  of 
Louis  XV.  He  remarks  that  phllofophijm  (another  addition 
to  the  many  ifms  of  the  French  and  Englifh  languages)  had 
not  gained  the  throne  of  Bourbon,  as  it  had  gained  many  of 
the  northern  thrones ;  but,  he  adds,  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
hiltory  to  difTemble,  that  Louis  XV.  without  being  of  the 
confpiracy,  powerfully  aided  the  antichriftian  confpirators. 
He  never  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing  his  faith: he  even  loved 
religion  ;  but,  during  the  laft  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  he 
fo  little  practifed  it,  and  the  diflblutenefs  of  his  morals  and 
public  triumphs  of  his  courtezans  anfwered  fo  little  to  the 
title  of  his  mojl  chrijiian  majefty,  that  he  might  nearly  as  well 
have  been  a  difciple  of  Mahomet.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
fome  inconfiftency  in  this  character  of  Louis :  but  they  will 
forget  it  in  the  truth  and  juftice  of  the  following,  reflections ; 
that  fovereigns  are  not  lufficiently  aware  of  the  eviis  which 
they  draw  on  themfelves  by  fwerving  from  morality  — 

*  Some  have  fupported  religion  only  as  a  curb  on  their  fub- 
jects  :  but  woe  be  to  him  who  views  it  only  in  that  light.  In 
vain  fhall  they  ^referve  its  tenets  in  their  hearts  ;  it  is  their 
example  that  muft  uphold  it.     Next  to  the  example  of  the 
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clergy,  that  of  kings  is  the  moff.  nccefiary  to  reflrain  the  peo- 
ple. JVhcn  religion  is  ufed  only  as  a  policy,  the  vilrjl  of  the  po-' 
puhicc  wilt  loon  pcree'ne  it  ;  they  will  look  upon  it  as  a  weapon 
d dgaifljl  thcm\  and  jooncr  or  later  they  will  break  it,  and 
your  power  vanifhes.  If  without  morals  you  pretend  to  reli- 
gion, the  people  will  alfo  think  themfelves  religious  in  their 
profligacy  ;  and  how  often  has  it  been  repeated,  that  laws 
without  morals  are  but  a  mere  phantom  ?  But  the  day  will 
come  when  the  people,  thinking  themfelves  more  confequen- 
tial,  will  throw  allde  both  morals  and  tenets;  and  then  where 
fiiall  be  your  curb  ?' 

M.  Barruel  now  gives  us  a  lift  of  the  principal  minifters  of 
flare,  noblemen,  and  magiftrates,  who  became  adepts  under 
the  grand  confpirators.     Among  thefe,  we  are  furprifed  to 
find    the  name  of  Malesherbes  treated  with   great  fevevity. 
His  crime,  in  the  eye  of  our  author,  was,  that  he  alleviated 
the  rigour  of  prifons,   and  remedied  the  abufe  of  lettres-de- 
cachet,  and,  confequently,  aided  and  aflifted  in  admitting  that 
inundation  of  impiety,  which  brought  his  mafter  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  and    afterward   himfelf.     This   is    not  juft   reafoning,. 
Our  author  inveighs  againft  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  as  the 
caufe  of  all  the  mifchiefsof  France.     Of  that  freedom,  how- 
ever, the  French  enjoyed  very  little  till  the  revolution.     It 
was  the  want  of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  which  made  irre- 
ligious or  feditious  writings  be  circulated  with  more  zeal,  and 
read  with  greater  avidity.     Miferable  muft  that  government 
and  religion  be,  which  cannot  be  fupported  but  by  a  licenfer 
of  the  prefs  and  a  Baftille.     We  are  proud  to  fay,  fuch  is  not 
the  religion  and  government  of  this  country.     But,  in  cen- 
furing  the  conduct  of  Malesherbes,  we  evidently  perceive  that 
our  author  fplits  on  a  rock  which  few  of  the  defenders  of 
the  ancient  regime  have  efcaped  ;  we  mean,  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  difcuffion.     In  this  country, 
he  frequently  obferves,  that  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  Tindal, 
and  Bolingbroke,  are  not  read  : —  and  why  are  they  not  read  ? 
Becaufe  they  have  been  refuted  by  means  of  a  free  prefs,  and 
are  now  confined  to  the  clofets  of  thofe  only  whom  no  argu- 
ments will  convince. 

The  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  the  name  of 
Necker  among  the  minifterial  adepts.  He  has  lately  been  the 
particular  object  of  rancour,  among  almoft  all  writers  on  the 
French  revolution.  M.  Barruel,  ranking  him  as  a  confpira- 
tor,  affigns  him  the  honourable  office  of  deranging  the  finan- 
ces, on  purpofe  to  affilt  the  common  caufe.  But  Necker  has 
his  revenge  a  few  pages  farther,  where  our  author  claffes  the 
marechal  de  Broglio  as  '  one  of  the  diftinguifhed  perfonages 

who 
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who  would  have  done  honour  to  the  brighteft  ages  of  Chrifti- 
anity.'  After  a  lift  of  the  impious  miniilers,  we  have  a  grave 
inquiry,  why  fo  religious  a  king  as  Louis  XVI.  mould  have 
been  furrounded  by  fuch  a  fet  of  counsellors  ?  Surely 
M.  Barruel  mult  be  ignorant  of  minifters  of  ftate,  to  a(k  this 
queftion.  Miniilers  of  ftate,  in  more  devout  countries  than 
France,  would  not  think  it  a  compliment,  if  their  acceflion  to 
power  were  to  be  attributed  to  their  religion. 

Among  the  adepts  in  literature,  he  reckons  RoufTeau,  Buf- 
fon,  Freret,  Boulanger,  marquis  d'Argens,  la  Metric,  Mar- 
montel,  la  Harpe,  Condorcet,  Helvetius,  and  Touflaint, 
whofe  writings  are  briefly  but  feverely  criticifed,  though  for 
the  moil  part  judly.  From  them,  fays  M.  Barruel,  arofe  the 
Mirabeaux  and  Briffots,  the  Caras  and  Garats,  the  Merciers 
and  Cheniers  ;  hence,  in  a  word,  all  that  clafs  of  French  litc- 
rators,  who  appear  to  have  been  univerfally  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  the  revolution.  It  is  not  in  that  clafs  that  a 
Robefpierre  or  a  Jourdan  is  found ;  but  it  can  afford  a  Pe- 
tion  or  a  Marat.  It  can  afford  principles,  fophifms,  and  a 
morality,  which  terminate  in  Robefpierres  and  in  Jourdans  ; 
and  if  thefe  latter  murder  a  Bailly,  terrify  a  Marmontel,  and 
imprifon  a  \-\  Harpe,  they  only  terrify,  murder,  and  imprifon 
their  progenitors. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  confpiracy,  it  is  naturally  to  be  aflo 
ed,  how  were  the  clergy  employed?  Our  author  bellows  a 
chapter  on  that  body,  in  which  he  fpeaks  with  approbation  of 
their  labours  in  refuting  the  ph'doftphifm  of  the  conl'piracors  : 
but  he  fpeaks  with  candour  and  caution;  and  we  (Irongly  fuf- 
pe£t  that  their  greatefl  efforts  were  rather  thofe  of  the  law 
than  the,gofpel.  The  maffacre,  however,  of  fo  many  of  the 
French  clergy,  and  the  banifhment  of  fo  many  more,  is  an 
honourable  teftimony  in  their  favour.  If  their  abilities  were 
not  fufficient  to  protect  their  religion,  they  mowed  that  they 
could  i'uffer  for  it. 

Returning  to  the  means  employed  for  promoting  the 
confpiracy,  our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  fophills  in  the  various  fehools  and  feminaries  throughout 
France,  and  of  the  fecret  academy,  fuppofed  to  be  inftituted 
by  Voltaire  in  1762,  or  from  that  year  to  1766,  and  which  fub- 
flited  at  the  breaking  out  of-  the  revolution.  It  was  difcovered 
by  the  fecrctary  le  Ro!>  who  died  of  grief  and  remorfe,  when 
he  perceived  the  progrefs  cf  its  principles,  fifteen  of  its 
members  are  ascertained  by  our  author  to  have  been  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Helvctius,  Turgot,  Condorcet, 
}*  Harpe,  the  keeper  of  the  feals  Lamoignon,  Damilaville, 
Thiriot,  the  count  D'Argental,  Grihxriv,  Saurin,  baron  Hoi- 
bach,  iind  It  Rci.     The  lail.  of  thefe  e.vpi  vuud  to  a  company  in 
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Paris,  in  1789,  the  meaning  of  ECR  :  l'inf  :  (ecrafez  Tinfamc) 
*  ctirfti  the  wretch,'  with  which  Voltaire  concludes  fo  many 
of  his  letters,  and  which  our  author  had  before  learned  to  ex- 
plain in  the  fame  way. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  contains  fome  remarks  on 
the  general  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  throughout  Europe, 
the  death  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  delufion  which  rendered 
the  confpiracy  againft  the  altar  fo  fuccefsful.  In  thefe  we  do 
not  find  any  thing  fo  finking  as  to  merit  particular  notice. 
The  author  has  proved  his  pofition,  that  there  was  a  confpi- 
racy of  old  (landing,  to  overthrow  religion,  and  certainly  not 
confined  to  the  religion  of  France  only.  He  next  proceeds  to 
trace  the  antimonarchical  confpiracy  in  Vol.  II.  but  as  we  have 
extended  the  prefent  article  to  a  considerable  length,  we  fhall 
defer  the  confideratioil  of  that  volume,  as  well  as  the  reflec- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  wifdom  and  tendency 
of  the  author's  whole  plan. 

A  tranflation  of  the  firft  volume  has  reached  us.  This  has 
beefi  executed  in  a  very  hafty  manner,  and  is  fo  incorrect  and 
irregular  in  flyle,  that  we  fufpe£t  it  has  been  done  by  a  French^ 
man.     Some  paflages,  however,  are  given  with  fpirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Le  Voyageur  a  Paris :   Tableau  Pittorefque  et  Amoral  dc  cette 

C a  pi  tale.    Paris. 

A  Defcriptive  View  of  the  City  of  Paris^  and  the  Manners  and 
Cuflcms  of  its  Inhabitants.  3  Vols.  llmo.  5^.  feived* 
Imported  by  De  Boff'e.     1797* 

HpfljiS  work  contains  a  great  variety  of  information  and  re- 
•*■  mark  :  but,  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  it  is 
unconnected  and  defultory.  We  mall  not  follow  the  order 
which  the  author  has  (we  think,  improperly)  chofen  ;  but, 
though  our  trouble  will  be  greater,  we  fhall  form  a  more  re- 
gular arrangement. 

Among  the  numerous  buildings  which  are  defcribed  in  thefe 
volumes,  the  palaces,  formerly  royal,  claim  early  notice.  A 
part  of  the  Louvre  is  now  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  architects, 
painters,  fculptors,  and  engravers,  who  here  exhibit  their  pro- 
ductions to  public  view;  and  thofe  pictures,  and  other  works 
of  art,  which  are  confiueredas  national  property,  are  deposited 
in  this  palace.  Two  of  the  halls  of  the  1  uilleries  are  occu- 
pied by  the  council  of  elders,  and  that  of  the  five  hundred. 
The  Luxembourg  palace  is  now  undergoing- fome  alterations, 
which  are  not  calculated  for  its  real  improvement..  The  build- 
ing which  jvas  particularly  cailed  le  Palais  Royal,  is  now  de- 
voted to  various  ufes  \  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  garden  is  co- 
vered 
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vered  with  modern  erections.  In  the  front  of  the  Bourbon 
palace,  a  new  hall  is  in  preparation  for  the  council  of  five 
hundred* 

Many  hotels  are  particuhrifed,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing :  that  which  was  formerly  affigned  to  ambafladors  fer.t  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  and  which  is  admired  by  architectu- 
ral connoiffsurs ;  that  of  Mefmes,  in  which  Henry  II.  fome- 
times  retided  ;  that  of  Cluny,  which  the  compiler  reprefents 
as  a  model  of  talle  in  the  Gothic  Style;  that  of  Bietonvilliers, 
in  which  are  now  fome  public  offices ;  arid  the  magnificent 
hotels  of  Salm  and  Soubife. 

The  hofpital  called  Hotel  Dieu  is  chiefly  modern,  as  the 
fire  which  happened  in  the  year  1772,  and  which  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  a  considerable  number  of  lives,  nearly  ruined  the 
ancient  building.  It  was  cuffomary  to  put  four  patients  in 
.one  bed ;  but,  by  a  recent  order,  the  number  is  limited  to 
two.  They  we:e  attended,  before  the  revolution,  by  130 
nuns,  moll  of  whom  have  been  lately  recalled  to  the  hofpital. 
Befides  the  receptacles  of  difeafed  perfons,  there  are  feveral 
foundations  at  Paris,  into  which  cufans-trcuvc's,  or  foundlings, 
are  admitted  with  tefe  difficulty  than  into  our  hofpital  of  the 
fame  kind  near  London. 

The  remains  of  feveral  monasteries  are  noticed.  Accord- 
ing to  an  enumeration  made  in  the  year  1790,  there  were  in 
Paris  forty-eight  religious  houfes,  occupied  by  909  men,  and 
feventy-four,  in  which  were  292  female  devotees. 

To  the  account  of  the  monaitic  building  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  knights  Templars,  fome  anecdotes,  relative  to 
Louis  XVT.  and  his  family,  are  fubjoined.  "While  that  un- 
fortunate prince  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  he  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  rife  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  having  em- 
ployed himfelf  for  a  fhort  time  in  devotion,  he  read  till  nine. 
He  then  attended  his  fellow-prifoners  while  they  took  their  firft 
meal  ;  but  he  did  not  himfelf  take  any  refrefhment  before 
dinner.  After  his  return  to  his  own  apartment,  he  gave  his 
fon  fome  lefTons  in  geography  and  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  his 
daughter  was  instructed  by  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  princefs 
Elizabeth.  An  interval  of  recreation  followed.  At  one  o'clock 
the  family  dined ;  and  converfation  and  reading  divided  the 
time  till  (upper.  Louis  made  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
volumes  which  he  had  read  during  five  months  of  imprifon- 
ment.  They  amounted  to  257  j  and  among  them  were  many 
of  the  Latin  daffies.  As  he  read  thefe  authors  with  facility, 
he  was  a  better  fcholar  than  moit  of  the  crowned  heads  of  his 
time. 

Of  the  ufe  which  is  now  made  of  the  academical  buildings 
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of  the  Sovbonne,  we  are  not  informed;  but  the  external  ar- 
chitecture is  mentioned  in  terms  of  praife. 

The  ancient  academies  having  been  fupprefied,  the  repub- 
lican fociety;  called  the  Inftitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the 
chief  of  the  new  literary  eftablifliments.  Its  confutations  and 
lectures  take  place  at  the  Louvre.  Two  inftitutors  and  four 
aflbciates  are  appointed  for  each  department  of  art  and  fci- 
ence. 

The  library  which  belonged  to  the  king  is  rich  both  in  ma- 
nuscripts and  printed  books  ;  and,  under  the  fame  roof,  are  a 
great  number  of  bulls  and  medals,  and  various  curiofities. 
The  manufcripts  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  France,  are  faid  to 
amount  nearly  to  30,000  ;  but  this  feuns  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion. This  library  is  open  to  the  public  ;  as  is  that  of  St. 
Genevieve,  which  is  alfo  valuable.  That  of  St.  Germain  des- 
Pres  was  burned  three  years  ago. 

Omitting  the  mention  of  the  ftreets  and  fquares  which  ?.re 
here  defcribed,  we  proceed  to  the  theatres,  with  which  the 
French  metropolis  abounds.  That  which  is  ftyled  the  theatre 
oi  the  republic,  is  too  lofty,  but  is  not  incommodious  :  it  will 
hold  2023  perfons.  That  of  Louvois  is  more  elegant,  though 
lefs  magnificent.  The  opera-houfe  has  been  enriched,  by  the 
hand  of  tafte,  with  appropriate  decorations.  At  the  theatre 
of  Moliere,  and  fome  others,  only  tragedies  and  comedies  are 
reprefented  ;  but,  in  feveral  of  thefe  places  of  amufernent, 
vaudevilles,  ballets,  and  pantomimes,  are  alfo  exhibited.  Be- 
fkies  the  theatres,  the  Parifianshave  a  place  of  refort,  refemb- 
ling  our  Vaux-hall.  This  writer  calls  it  Waux-Hall ;  and  af- 
firms, that  it  was  fo  denominated,  becaufe  a  perfon  of  the 
mme  of  Waiix  was  the  firft  who  eflabliihed  fuch  a  place  of 
diver  lion  at  London.  But  we  can  inform  him,  that  the  ap- 
pellation arofe  from  lord  Vaux,  who  had  a  houfe  on  that  fpot, 
without  being  the  author  of  the.eflabliihment  in  queffion. 

A  great  number  of  detached  memoranda  are  given,  on  the 
fubjecl  of  ancient  and  modern  cuftoms  and  fafhions  ;  but  it  is 

t  neceflary  to  enter  into  thefe  points  in  a  review,  as  they  only 
prove,  that  old  absurdities  are  fucceeded  by  new  follies,  and 
that  diiTipaticn  and  frivolity  flill  prevail  in  Paris. 


D.e    Kan  ft   da*    mcnfchliche    Leben    zk   verldngern.     Von   D. 
Chrijhpb  Wilhelm  Huf eland.     Jena.      1797. 

e  Art  of  prolonging  Human  Life.     Zvo.     <)s.     Boards.     Im- 
ported by  Efcher.    1 797- 

'TTHE  rulers  of  Germany  have  obtained  a  refpite  from  their 
-*-     much- loved  employment,  the  deilruction  of  human  life  ; 
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tTiey  have  loft  many  of  thofe  machines  in  the  mape  of  men, 
"whom  it  was  their  whole  bufinefs  to  form  to  a  fingle  purpofe, 
and  that  the  moft  unworthy  of  reafonable  beings.  Traders  in 
thefe  machines,  they  muft  confider  the  prefervation  of  them  as 
an  object  of  importance  :  and  the  work,  before  us  will  be  in- 
terefting  to  them  by  fuggefting  new  ideas,  which  they  may 
turn  to  their  own  advantage.  To  others  who  look  upon 
human  life  with  the  eyes  of  reafon  and  benevolence,  —  who 
confider  men  as  born  to  higher  purpofes  than  the  beafls  of  the 
field,  —  atreatife  on  the  means  of  preferving  and  prolonging  life 
will  in  every  point  of  view  be  more  interefting :  and  the  pro- 
feflbr,  who  has  been  employing  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  to  increafe 
the  happinefs  of  his  fpecies,  is  without  doubt  a  nobler  and 
more  honourable  being  than  the  chief  whofe  daily  and  nightly 
thoughts  are  bent  on  its  deftruction.  We  rejoice  that  the 
univerfity  of  Jena  fcems  to  be  imprefTed  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments,  and  that  it  could  afford  a  profeflbr  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  a  fcience  of  fo  much  importance.  In  many  univer- 
fities  profefling  to  teach  fcience  in  general,  lectures  on  various 
parts  lying  within  their  courfe  are  frequently  neglected;  and 
it  will  appear  to  them  extraordinary,  that  a  clafs  fhould  be 
found  willing  to  receive  inftructions  upon  fuch  a  fubject  as 
the  means  of  preferving  and  prolonging  life.  They  will  con- 
found a  fcience,  in  which  every  man  is  interefted,  with  a 
branch  of  it ;  with  the  cure  of  a  particular  diforder,  which  muft 
be  confined  to  one  profeflion,  and  be  practifed  by  a  particular 
order  of  men  :  but,  in  ftudying  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  the 
principles  on  which  life  depends,  and  the  companion  of  them 
in  different  claries  of  organifed  being,  muft  not  only  afford  a 
great  variety  of  curious  and  important  topics,  but  occafionally 
fuggeft  hints  which  each  man  may  apply  with  advantage  to 
himfelf  in  the  courfe  of  his  exiftence. 

The  only  danger  in  fuch  a  ftudy  is,  left  a  man  fhould  be- 
come too  much  occupied  with  himfelf— too  attentive  to. 
every  little  circumftance  fuppofed  to  influence  the  duration  of 
life :  and  thus,  inftead  of  reaping  the  proper  advantage  from 
this  ftudy,  he  may  become  a  miserable  being;  and,  like  the 
covetous  wretch  with  his  money,  fo  he  with  his  life  will  fall 
into  the  error,  -propter  vltam  vivendi  perdere  cau/as.  Guarded 
againft  this  prejudice,  we  may  read  the  profeflbr's  lectures,  and 
derive  both  pleafure  and  profit  from  the  perufal.  He  divides 
his  fubject  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft  he  confiders  the  theo- 
retical, in  the  fecond  the  practical  dividon  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  firft  lecture  he  gives  a  lhort  hiftory,  with  anecdotes,  of  the 
chief  perfons,  who,  like  Cornaro,  have  by  good  rules  attained 
to  a  long  life, —  or,  like  Caglioftro,  Mefmer,  Paracelfus,  and 
other  quacks,  have  made  pretentions  to  a  knowledge  with 
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which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  The  fecond  lecture 
inquires  into  the  nature  or  power  of  life,  which  is  confidered 
as  the  fineft  and  raoft  powerful  agent  in  this  world  ;  which, 
like  the  elettrical  or  magnetical  force,  gravity,  and  other 
powers,  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  action,  is  deftroyed  by  pecu- 
liar circumftances,  and  is  aflifted  by  peculiar  fubitances.  The 
three  chief  afiiftants  are  light,  warmth,  and  air,  the  oxygene. 

4  Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  flame,  and  it  is  indeed 
fimilar  in  operation.  Deftrudtive  and  creative  powers  are 
with  incredible  activity  continually  contending  within  us, 
and  everv  inltant  of  our  exiftence  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
annihilation  and  creation.  As  long  as  the  living  power 
polleffes  its  original  frefhnefs  and  energy,  the  creative 
power  is  the  fuperior,  and  in  the  conteft  retains  a  confi- 
clerable  fuperfluity  :  the  body  then  grows  and  proceeds  to 
perfection.  In  the  procefs,  the  two  powers  come  to  an 
equilibrium,  and  confumption  is  equal  to  regeneration. 
At  laft,  from  the  diminution  of  the  living  power,  and  the 
wearing  of  the-  machine,  the  confumption  overpowers  rege- 
neration ;  and  expenditure,  degradation,  total  diffolution, 
are  the  inevitable  confequences.  Every  creature  has  three 
periods,  —  increafe,  perfection,  diminution.  The  length  of 
life  depends  on  the  quantity  of  original  living  power,  the 
itrength  of  the  organs,  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  con- 
fumption, the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  reftoration.' 

In  the  two  next  lectures,  the  life  of  plants  and  animals, 
upon  the  above-mentioned  grounds,  becomes  the  object  of 
inquiry.  The  five  following  are  dedicated  to  man.  Exam- 
ples are  given  of  long  and  fhort  life,  —  good  precepts  from  the 
employments  which  produce  either  ftate,  -t-  the  effect  of  body 
on  mind,  mind  on  body, — very  proper  encomiums  on  the  mar- 
ried ftate,  which  is  effential  to  the  prolonging  of  life,  as  de- 
bauchery is  deftructive  of  it,  —  the  effect  of  climate,  activity, 
idlenefs,  provihon  ;  from  all  which  *it  appears,  that  men  and 
women  miftake,  moft  unhappily  for  themfelves,  in  efteeming 
routs,  large  companies,  gaming-tables,  opera-houfes,  parlia- 
ment-houfes,  coaches,  as  effential  to  a  long  or  a  happy  life  ; 
for  life  depends  entirely  upon  moderation,  and  the  enjoyment, 
within  proper  bounds,  of  every  circumftance  whigh  can  render 
the  body  healthy  or  the  mind  chearful. 

In  the  fecond  part,  the  practice  of  the  prefent  age  is  con- 
fidered, and  contrafted  with  what  ought  to  prevail  under  the 
preceding  theory.  Many  of  our  novel-readers,  and  thofe  who 
confuler  certain  affections  of  the  mind  as  the  refult  of  true 
religious  temperament,  and  are  carried  away  with  their  ex- 
alted rapture?,  are  treated  as  labouring  under  a  difeafe,  which 
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is  the  fame  in  morality,  and  is  as  deftructive  to  the  mind,  and 
confequently  to  the  body,  as  the  unhappy  practice  which  has 
been  known  to  be  productive  of  the  utmoft  unhappinefs  to 
youth.  We  were  glad  to  find  alio,  that  the  defire  fo  preva- 
lent in  parents  to  bring  forward  their  children,  is  here  properly 
counteracted.  One  of  the  modes  of  fhortening  life  is  to 
it  rain  the  faculties  of  children  too  early.  '  The  lead  ftraiu 
at  this  time  of  life  is  highly  deftructive.  All  labour  of  the 
head  before  the  age  of  feven  years  is  unnatural,  and  as 
hurtful  to  the  body  in  its  coniequences  as  the  fecret  practice 
above  alluded  to.  Another  mode  is  to  ftudy  invitd  Afcm 
nerva,  that  is,  fubjects  which  are  purfued  unwillingly,  not 
con  amore.  The  greater  pleafure  there  is  in  a  ftudy,  the 
lefs  hurt  is  in  the  ftrain.  Hence,  the  choice  of  ftudies  de- 
fences great  fovefight :  and  woe  befall  the  man  who  cannot 
attend  to  it !' 

A  practice,  fimple  in  itfelf,  but  of  great  confequence  to  an 
individual,  we  wih  from  our  own  experience  venture,  in  our 
author's  words,  to  recommend  to  our  readers.  He  fpeaks  of 
it  among  much  excellent  advice  on  deep.  c  All  the  forrows 
and  the  burthens  of  the  day  muft  be  laid  afide  with  the  clothes : 
none  of  them  fhould  accompany  us  to  our  beds.  It  is  afto- 
nilhing  how  much  influence  habit  has  in  this  refpect ;  nor  is 
there  any  cuftom  fo  bad  as  that  of  ftudying  in  bed  or  fleeping 
over  a  book.  The  active  powers  of  the  foul  are  thus  fet  ia 
motion  exactly  at  the  time  when  every  thing  around  invites 
them  to  repofe ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  ideas  now  awa- 
kened will  float  in  the  head  throughout  the  night,  and  be  ever 
in  action.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  corporeal  powers  (hould 
be  at  reft  :  the  fpiritual  man  muft  alfo  iicep.  Sleep,  without 
the  latter  cafe,  is  as  infufheient  as  the  oppofite  circumftance, 
the  repofe  of  the  mind  without  that  of  the  body,  fuch  as  fleep 
in  a  lumbering  coach  upon  a  journey.' 

Many  other  equally  ufeful  practices  are  recommended  :  and, 
throughout,  as  much  attention,  it  appears,  is  necefTary  to  the 
mind  as  the  body.  All  idle  fears  and  bad  pallions  are  as  inju- 
rious as  bad  food  or  poifons.  The  long-liver  muft  be  a  moral 
man,  an  active  man,  a  good  man  ;  and,  if  we  hear  of  inftances 
of  longevity  in  different  characters,  we  muft  look  for  the 
reafon  in  the  original  formation  and  Strength  of  organs  and 
the  counteraction  of  fome  immoral  practices,  by  the  conftant 
attention  to  circumftances  favourable  to  length  of  life.  It  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that,  as  the  author  has  given  this  instruction 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  he  will  continue  to  make  it  the  fub- 
ject  of  future  lectures;  and  farther  improvements  maybe  made 
in  his  fyfteni.  In  the  prefent  form,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  a 
translation. 

Mont- 
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jtfpntefjuieu  feint  d*  apres  fes  Ouvrages,  par  Betttand  Barere, 
Ex-Depute  du  Deportement  des  Halites  Pyrenees,  a  la  Con- 
tention Rationale.    Paris. 

Jllcntefquieu  delineated  from  bis  Works,  by  Bertrand  Barere, 
late  Member  of  the  National  Convention.  %vo.  4;.  Jewed, 
Imported  by  De  Boffe.     1797. 

Tf  VERY  reader  of  the  periodical  prints  may  remember,  that 
-*^  Barere  was  a  frequent  fpeaker  in  the  Parifian  aflembly 
during  the  fway  of  Robefpierre,  and  that  he  was  diftinguifhed 
by  his  fubferviency  to  that  tyrant.  It  may  therefore  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  his  exile  was  not  lamented  by  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  wilhed  that  he  had  fufFered  the 
fate  of  hir»  arbitrary  mailer.  The  comparative  lenity,  how- 
ever, of  the  fucceeding  times,  faved  him  from  that  extremity. 

This  politician,  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  the 
judgment  of  Montefquieu,  was  induced  to  think,  that  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  lead  obnoxious  lentiments  of  that  writer 
might  have  fome  effect:  in  bringing  back  the  French  to  ideas 
of  order  and  juflice,  and  to  regular  theories  of  policy  and 
legislation.  This  consideration  gave  him  fome  comfort  in  the 
midft  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  he  now  offers  his  remarks  not 
only  to  the  friends  of  republican  government,  but  to  all  who, 
under  any  form  of  administration,  cultivate  their  reafon,  and 
cherifh  fentiments  of  philanthropy. 

Having  given  a  lketch  of  the  progrefs  of  legislation,  M.  Ba- 
jere  traces  Montefquieu  from  his  firff  appearance  in  public 
life,  when,  as  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  he 
defended  the  caufe  of  the  people  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
court.  In  that  capacity,  he  proved  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  law  and  the  duties  of  a  magiftrate. 
While  he  continued  in  this  office,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  the 
compofition  of  his  Perfian  Letters,  in  which  he  difplayed  his 
political  and  general  knowledge,  and  fatirifed  the  manners  of 
his  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  abufes  of  the  government. 
This  production,  and  his  beautiful  romance  called  the  Temple 
of  Gni-dus,  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  feat  among  the 
French  academician?.  He  at  length  formed  the  fcheme  of 
his  grand  .work  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which  employed  his 
thoughts  for  many  years.  That  he  might  prepare  materials 
for  this  work  by  a  perfonal  observation  of  the  cuftoms  and 
Infrituticns  of  different  countries,  he  undertook  a  tour  into 
ieveral  of  the  European  kingdoms  and  ltates.  In  this  pere- 
grination, England,  which  (fays  Barere)  c  had  reafon  ro  be 
proud  of  its  government,  at  a  time  when  Europe  in  genera/ 
wasddtitute  of  regular  hws  and  conititution,  proved  to  Mont- 
efquieu, 
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efquleu,  what  the  ifle  of  Crete  was  to  Lycurgus,  an  ufeful 
fchool.'  In  the  fame  breath,  however,  our  author  calls  it  the 
land  of  commercial  intolerance,  maritime  tyranny,  and  poli- 
tical corruption. 

There  were  only  three  writers,  according  to  Barere*  whofe 
ideas  could  enlighten  Montefquieu.  Thefe  were,  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  and  Gravina.  The  firft  inftructed  him  in  deve- 
loping the  fecret  views  of  tyrants ;  the  fecond  informed  him 
of  the  maxims  and  principles  which  influenced  the  great  men 
whofe  lives  he  has  written  ;  and  the  third  afliited  him  in  pe- 
netrating the  fpirit  of  the  '  immenfe  and  verfatile  legiflation  of 
the  Romans.'  His  genius  being  reinforced  by  thefe  aids,  he 
difcerned  all  the  fprings  by  which  government  is  actuated, — 
afcertained  the  circumflances  which  promote  the  profpeiity 
or  contribute  to  the  fall  of  dates, —  traced  the  mutual  con- 
nection and  dependency  of  laws,  —  and  embraced  the  whole 
extent  of  the  political  world. 

Barere,  however,  does  not  approve  all  the  opinions  of  the 
great  man  whom  he  profefles  to  admire.  He  allows,  that 
Montefquieu  was  uniformly  the  foe  of  tyranny,  and  the  friend 
of  human  happinefs  ;  but  lie  thinks,  that  his  ideas  concerning 
monarchy  are  not  always  jufl,  and  that  he  encourages  arifto- 
cratical  notions  and  abfurd  prejudices.  We  may  eafily  be- 
lieve, that  a  man  fo  democratic  as  Baiere  will  differ  in  many 
points  from  the  more  enlightened  invefligator  of  the  fpirit  of 
laws. 

He  is  particularly  eager  to  combat  the  idea  of  Montefquieu 
refpecting  the  improbability  of  the  long  duration  of  a  repub- 
lic of  large  extent.  He  maintains,  that  a  free  prefs,  political 
unity,  the  divifion  of  departments,  the  reprefentative  fyftem, 
the  national  guard,  the  eftablifhment  of  eafy  and  rapid  means 
of  communication,  and  the  energy  of  an  executive  directory, 
are  calculated  to  render  the  French  republic  permanent,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  extent  of  its  territories. 

c  Liberty  (he  fays),  when  confined  to  a  fmall  country,  refem- 
bles  a  ftrong  liquor,  the  fermentation  of  which  injures  and  even 
deilroys  the  recipient  veflel :  it  throws  petty  ftates  into  frequent 
convulfions,  and  produces  repeated  changes  of  government,  by 
which  they  are  at  length  fubjected  to  the  oppreffions  of  an 
infolent  ariftocracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  ferment  of  liberty 
imparts  to  great  republics  a  due  portion  of  vigour  and  activity ; 
and  no  ftates  but  thofe  of  fuch  a  description  can  connect, 
with  military,  maritime,  colonial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural interefts,  the  progrefs  of  literature  and  fcience,  the 
fplendor  of  the  fine  arts,  the  commemorative  utility  of  na- 
tional feftivals,  the  eftablUhment  of  a  beneficial  fyftem  of 
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public  education,  and  the  means  of  promoting,  by  due  rewards^ 
an  emulation  of  virtue  and  patriotifm.' 

He  afterwards  refers  to  the  infurmountable  obstacles  which 
an  ambitious  man  would  meet  with,  if  he  fhould  attempt  to 
ufurp  fovereign  power  in  France.  But  we  do  not  admit  the 
full  force  of  his  arguments,  or  rather  his  allegations.  He  has 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  regularity  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  republican  virtue  of  the  reprefentative  body  j 
and  he  trulls  too  implicitly  to  the  influence  of  other  circum-' 
ftances,  which,  however  they  may  feem  to  favour  his  opinion, 
may  not  be  fo  powerful  as  to  preclude  the  future  fuccefs  of 
the  friends  of  monarchical  government. 

The  political  character  of  Monteiquieu  is  thus  drawn  from 
his  works  — 

*  Though  not  an  actual  legislator  (we  tranflate  freely 
the  remarks  of  Barere),  he  infpires  others  with  a  fkill  in 
legislation.  .  He  feizes  the  fpirit  of  laws,  difcufTes  their 
principles,  weighs  the  motives  which  actuated  their  authors, 
analyfes  their  component  parts,  compares  their  refults  ;  and 
afks  all  governments,  in  the  prefence  of  hiflory,  what  good 
they  have  done  to  mankind.  Not  content  with  weighing,  in 
the  new  balance  of  his  mind,  the  benefits  and  the  difad van- 
tages of  all  human  institutions,  he  boldly  unveils  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  vices  and  deformities  of  political  bodies,  dates  the 
caufes  of  their  corruption,  and  predicts  the  epoch  of  then" 
decline.  He  teaches  individuals  the  ufe  which  they  ought  to 
make  of  their  liberty  j  and  instructs  nations  in  the  vigorous 
defence  of  their  rights.  He  infills  into  the  minds  of  citizens 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  and  exhorts  magistrates  to 
diftribute  impartial  juftice.  To  legiflatcr?,  he  fuggefts  the 
neceffity  of  cultivating  moderation  and  humanity,  and  of 
framing  fuch  laws  as  may  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  nature  of  the  government.  To  (tatefmen,  he 
recommends  an  obfervance  of  moral  obligation  ;  to  kings,  the 
exercife  of  a  mild  fway ;  to  republics,  virtue  and  patriotifm. 
His  glory  is  far  greater  than  that  of  legislators,  becaufe  he  is 
the  genius  who  enlightens  them.  He  is  entitled  to  the  homage 
of  peribns  of  all  ages,  all  countries,  and  all  governments,  as 
the  reformer  and  benefactor  of  the  world.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
a  guardian  angel,  equally  Studious  of  the  profperity  of  empires, 
and  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.' 

In  this  parrfphlet,  we  meet  with  eloquence  more  frequently 
than  argument,  with  greater  force  than  corre6tnefs  of  Style, 
and  with  an  occafional  fubftitution  of  prejudice  for  judgment : 
but  it  deferves  the  attentive  perufal  of  politicians,  who  may 
derive  from  it  feme  ufeful  hints. 

Be 
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.Ck  la  Penfce  du  Gouvernement,  par  Bertrand  Severe.    Paris. 

A '  Difprtatlon  on  the  French  Government,  by  Bare  re.     Svo*    4s, 
fevaed.  Imported  by  De  BorTe.    1797. 

"pROSECUTING  his  literary  career,  this  republican  State  f- 
•*■  man  promifes  to  favour  the  world  with  a  copious  work, 
of  which  the  volume  now  offered  is  a  fmall  part.  The  grand 
divisions  of  the  whole  will  relate  to  the  formation  of  laws  by 
the  two  councils,  and  the  enforcement  of  thofe  laws  by  the 
executive  directory.  The  Sirit  part  being  postponed,  the 
bufinefs  of  the  executive  department  is  difcuiled  on  the  prefent 
occasion. 

The  institution  of  the  directory  is  applauded  by  Barere  as  a 
meafure  of  profound  policy,  calculated  for  the  effect ual  fup- 
port  of  the  republic.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  i  the  flrft  folemn  and 
truly  conltitutional  guaranty  which  the  French  have  obtained 
by  their  courage,  organifed  by  their  laws,  and  accepted  by 
their  will,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  rights,  the  maintenance  of 
their  liberty,  the  promotion  of  juftice,  and  the  acquifition  of 
national  glory.'  Whether  it  will  prove  fuch  a  guaranty,  is  a 
point  of  great  uncertainty. 

He  exhorts  the  members  of  the  directory  to  pay  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  that  their 
example  may  ferve  as  a  model  of  regular  obedience ;  to 
evince,  in  their  refolutions  and  conduct,  a  high  degree  of 
firmnefs,  vigilance,  and  circumfpection  ;  to  reform  ail  abufes 
in  the  administration  ;  and  prevent  the  public  functionaries 
from  neglecting  their  duty.  That  the  laws  may  be  properly 
put  in  execution,  their  fpirir,  he  obferves,  mult  be  well  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  directory  ought  to  investigate  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  refpective  Statutes,  that  the 
true  intent  of  each  may  be  communicated  to  the  Subordinate 
officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Concerning  the  general  police,  he  makes  fome  remarks 
which  are  juit  rather  than  novel.  On  this  head,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion to  Stigmatife  the  British  cabinet.  He  exprefles  his  hope, 
that  the  officers  of  the  police  will  keep  a  Strict  eye  over  all 
foreigners ;  the  greater  part  of  whom,  he  fays,  are  the  agents 
of  kings  and  the  emiflaries  of  the  court  of  London.  *  The 
Engliih  (he  adds)  will  long  be  eager  to  corrupt  and  embroil 
the  French  republic :  they  will  degrade  and  vilify  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  manners,  calumniate  our  government  by  the 
medium  of  our  own  journals,  and  purfue  all  the  means  in 
their  power  for  the  ruin  of  our  establishment.  Already  has 
that  unfriendly  court  given  great  embarrasTment  to  our  nation 
by  fending  over  fwartns  of  fpies>  Stock-jobbers,  incendiaries, 
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and  traitors  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  dread  the  machinations 
of  the  fame  court  even  in  time  of  peace  ;  for  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  to  make  the  future  peace 
a  kind  of  mafked  war.'  But  we  truft,  that  the  fpirit  of  our 
countrymen  will  not  fufFer  any  minifter  to  adopt  fuch  a 
fcheme. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  military  affairs,  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  fuccefs  of  the  endeavours  of  the  directory  for 
reftorlng  difcipline,  and  correcting  the  abufcs  which  had  crept 
into  the  republican  armies  ;  and  fome  good  advice  is  given  for 
the  prevention  of  future  relaxation  and  diforder  among  the 
armed  defenders  of  the  Hate. 

The  regeneration  of  the  French  marine  is  a  point  which 
Barere  warmly  recommends  ;  but  this  object  is  more  difficult 
than  he  imagines.  He  allows,  that  the  Englifh  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  naval  department ;  but  he  is  confident  that  they 
will  not  long  remain  mafters  of  the  fea,  in  oppofition  to  the 
united  navies  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

On  the  fubject  of  public  credit,  he  reprobates  the  prevailing 
fyftem  of  finance  in  ftrong  terms,  as  productive  of  permanent 
miichief.  He  looks  forward  to  that  period,  when  nations 
ihall  be  fo  far  enlightened,  as  to  abolifh  the  practice  of  fund- 
ing; when  governments  (hall  be  obliged  to  relinquifh  that 
wantonnefs  of  expenditure,  which  the  facility  of  borrowing 
has  long  encouraged  ;  and  when  wars  will  not  only  be  lets 
frequent,  bur,  whenever  they  occur,  will  be  lefs  durable. 
Such  times,  however,  are  rather  the  objects  of  fond  hope  than 
of  real  expectation. 

Making  a  diftinClion  between  government  and  adminis- 
tration, he  obferves,  that  the  conftituent  aflembly,  by  its  de- 
crees and  eftablifhments,  deluged  France  with  administrations  ; 
and  that  the  flate  then  ceafed  to  be  governed.  His  meaning 
is,  that  too  many  offices  were  erected,  fo  as  to  create  con- 
fufion,  and  weaken  the  energy  of  the  primary  authorities, 
He  adds,  that  the  iegiflative  affembly,  by  its  weaknefs  and 
divifions,  fuffered  the  whole  power  of  the  republic  to  be 
ufurped  by  the  government  j  and  that  the  national  convention 
maintained,  at  once,,  an  excefs  of  adminiftration,  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  legiflation.  But  the  conftitution  of  the  year 
1795  deftroyed  the  firft  of  thofe  exceffes:  the  formation  of  a 
limited  executive  directory  is  calculated  (he  thinks)  to  remove 
for  ever  the  fear  of  the  fecond ;  and  the  return  of  the  third 
will  be  prevented  by  the  intended  Amplification  of  the  laws. 

He  expatiates,  with  proper  fpirit,  on  the  claims  of  the  people 
to  a  perfect  freedom  of  the  prefs.  But,  as  this  is  a  topic 
which  has  been  frequently  difcufled,  we  Hia.ll  not  dwell  on  his 
remarks. 

He 
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He  complains  of  the  want  of  attention  to  purity  of  man- 
fcers;  not  that  he  requires  the  ftridtnefs  of  Spartan  virtue,  'out 
would  banifh  thofe  corrupt  and  vicious  habits  which  throve 
during  the  late  monarchy,  and  which  the  new  fyftem  of 
government  has  not  fufficiently  checked. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  directors  of  the  republic  have  not 
paid  due  regard  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  inftitutions  as 
may  aid  the  efficacy  of  the  legal  code.  '  Laws  (he  foys) 
merely  command  ;  but .  inftitutions  perfuade  and  infpire  : 
the  former  hsve  an  external  influence,  while  the  latter  re?e- 
nerate  and  re-create?  An  individual,  indeed,  may  obey  the 
laws  of  a  commonwealth  without  being  a  republican  in  his 
heart:  but  the  effect  of  ceremonies 'and  inftitutions  will  be  an 
adoption  of  the  manners  and  fpirit  molt  congenial-  with  the 
exifting  form  of  government. 

After  other  difquifitions,  the  volume  is  clofed  with  ob- 
fervations  adapted  to  the  return  of  peace.  The  various  means 
of  national  improvement,  which  the  French  will  then  be  at 
•leifure  to  purfue,  are  pointed  out  with  an  appearance  of  pa- 
triotic enthufiafm  ;  and  we  hope  that  their  prefent  enemies 
will  have  a.fpeedy  opportunity  of  executing  firnilar  fchemes. 
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A  Variety  of  Fables,  by  M.  Mancini-Nii-crnois.     2  Vols.   3:'i>. 
Js.    Jewed.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

'TPHIS  fabuliffc  is  not  fo  vain  of  his  faknts,  as  to  attempt  to 
■*■     rival  the  celebrated  La  Fontaine.     He  is  fully  fenf'bie  or" 
his   inferiority  to   that  writer;  and  his  readers,  will  probably 
agree  with  him  in  this  opinion. 

Fifty-three  years  before  the  publication  of  thefe  fables,  the 
author  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  French  acade- 
my ;  and  many  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  were  read  at 
different  meetings  of 'that  feciety.  He  alleges  the  trite  pretence 
of  the  earned  felicitations  of  friends,  as  his  motive  for  appear- 
ing in  print.  Thofe  who  have  attained  the  age  of  eighty  years 
(he  cbferves),  feel  a  diminution  of  their  power  of'refifting  im- 
portunities, as  well  as  a  decline  of  all 'other  powers;  andjie. 
at  length  yielded  to  perfuafion. 

The  hints  of  many  of  the  fables  are  borrowed  from  other 
writers.  From  thofe  which  are  original,  we  will  felect  feme 
{fiort  fpecimens. 

The  following  fable  exemplifies  the  influence  of  vanity  and 
jealcufy  — 

'  Camarades  et  commenfaux 

Un  chien,"  un  chat  et  deux  oifeaux, 
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Kfaient  fous  Ic  commun  empire 

D'un  hommc  qui  fut  les  inftruire 

A  vivre  enfemble  avec  amour. 

Cet  homr.-.e  faifait  fon  etude 

D'eflayer  fur  eux  tour  a  tour 

Les  doux  liens  de  l'habitude  ; 

II  leuffir,  et  tout  le  jour 

lis  joraient  entr'eux  comme  freres 
Sans  que  jamais  il  furvfnt  d'acciclcnt, 
Sans  que  jamais  bee,  ni  griffe,  ni  dentj. 

S'en  vinffent  brouiller  les  affaires. 

Tout  au  rebours,  dans  le  meine  logis 

Le  meme  hommc  avait  quatre  fils  : 
II  leur  difait  comme  ii  faut  qu'on  s'entr'aime 
Pour  etre  heureux  et  tranquiile  ici-bas  ; 

Mais  chaque  jour  quelques  debats 

Faifaient  avorter  fon  fyfteme. 

L'un  avait  fait  trop  bien  fon  theme  ; 

Les  autres  en  etaient  jaloux  : 

L'aigreur  venait,  et  puis  les  coups. 

Le  bon  pere  etait  a  la  gene. 
Comment  done,  difait-il,  j'aurai  reduit  fans  peine 

Quatre  animaux  rle  penchant  enuemis 
A  vivre  fans  quetefie  !  et  u.\ns  mes  propres  fils 
Je  ne  puis  etouffer  des  femences  de  haine  !  — 
Vraiment,  lui  dit  quelqu'un,  voila  l'efpece  humaine  j 

Et  voulez-vous  favoir  la  vevite  ? 

Les  animaux  ont  bien  chaciin  leur  dofe 
De  vkieux  penchants,  mais  point  de  vanite  : 
Vos  fils  en  ont,  et  e'eft  la  caufe 

De  ieur  trifle  rivalitc. 

4  L'amour  propre  de  l'homme  eft:  bien  mal  invente  I 
Avec  les  penchants  on  compofe  ; 
L'habitude  reforme  tout ; 
Cell  le  fecret  de  la  mctamorphofe  : 
L'amour  propre  ell  la  feule  chofe 
Dont  elle  ne  vient  point  a  bout.'  Vol.  i.  P.  147* 

In  another  piece,  a  leflbn  is  given  to  tyrants  — 

s  Meffire  loup  s'etahlit  un  matin 

Au  beau-milieu  d'une  garenne. 

Vous  jugez  bien  que  Jean  Lapin 

Rec,ut  un  tel  hpte  avec  peine. 
Mais  comment  faire  ?  il  fallait  filer  doiix. 

II  n'ell  tribunal  de  jultice, 

Il  n'ell  droit  public  ni  police 

E  rttrc 
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Entre  les  lapins  et  les  loups : 
Le  droit  du  fort,  celt  le  code 
Que  ces  derniers  fuivent  tous. 
Dleu  nous  garde  que  la  mode 
En  vienne  auffi  parini  nous  1 
Son  regime  n'eft  pas  doux. 

Bientot  lapins  s'en  rqflentirent ; 

Ce  fut  e«  vain  qu'iis  fe  blottirent 

Dans  leurs  trous  le  jour  tout  entier  j 

II  fallait  fortir  du  terrier 

A  l'heure  de  la  picoree. 

Sire  loup  en  faifait  curee 

Des  qu'iis  mettaient  le  nez  dehors  3 

Autant  de  vus,  autant  de  morts- 

Dans  cette  extremire  ft  rude, 

NeeefTite  leur  fuggera 

Une  rufe  qui  les  tira 

De  leur  cruelle  fervitude. 

lis  creuserent  un  fouterrain 
Peu  large,  mais  profond,  dont  la  fuperficie 
Ne  pouvoit  fupporter  que  le  poids  d'un  lapin. 
Puis  fur  le  foir,  Jeannot  facrifiant  fa  vie 

Avec  le  cceur  d'un  vrai  Romain, 
S'etale  fur  le  lieu,  brotuant  ie  romarin, 
Caracolant,  fautant,  jouant  farce  ccmplette. 
Le  loup  le  voit,  accourt,  et  tandis  qu'il  ie  jette 

Avec  fureur  fur  le  brave  Jeannot, 
La  terre  fond,  s'entr cuvre  ;  ii  eft  pvis  commc  un  fofj 

Et  trebuche  au  fond  de  l'abhne 

Pour  ne  s'en  reisver  jamais. 

i  Conquerants  et  fultans,  menagez  vos  fujets: 
Le  faible  eft  fort  quand  on  l'opprime.' 

Vol.  ii.  P.  1480 

Eafe  and  fimplicity  are  the  characteriftics  of  the  generality 
of  thefe  fables  j  but  many  are  jejune  and  uninieitefting  ;  ~ud 
the  numberjmight  have  been  diminifhed  without  injury  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  as  weil  as  without  lofs  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  reader. 

Philofophie  de  Monfieur*- Nicolas.      Par  F ' Auteur  du  Cceur  Hu- 
main  dc-volls.     3  'Tom.     \lmo.     Paris.       1796. 

The  Philofothy  of  Ahnfcv.r-Nicolas.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Human  rl cart  laid  open.  3  Vols.  l2mo.  "{s.  6d.  fen  . 
Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

A  LTHOUGH  we  find  in  the  phtl'ofophy  of  Monfieur  Ni- 
•    '  co.'as  z,  plentiful  fupply  of  novelty  and   fpecujation,  we 
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are  far  from  having  the  high  opinion  of  its  utility  that  the 
editor  feems  to  entertain.  If  that  writer  poileffed,  as  he  tells 
us.  a  mind  of  the  mod  comprehenfive  kind,  and  Purees  of 
information  that  have  been  little  inveftigated  by  others;  he 
has  certainly  employed  them  to  very  little  purpofe  in  the  con- 
ftruction  of  this  moft  elaborate  fyftera  of  nature. 

The  idea  of  thofe  great  advantages,  we  muft  acknowledge, 
at  firft  induced  us  to  hope  that  we  mould  meet  with  a  rich 
itore  of  philosophical  truth  \  but  we  had  not  proceeded  very- 
far,  before  the  wildnefs  and  extravagance  of  the  author's  con- 
clufions  fufficiently  convinced  us  that  we  had  little  to  expect 
from  fuch  profound  refearches. 

The  inveftigations  of  our  philofopher  are  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfrve  kind  ;  they  embrace  almoft  every  thing  contained  in 
the  immenfe  range  of  nature.  In  conducting  thefe  inquiries,, 
the  author  fir  11  unfolds  his  ideas  of  the  nature  of  exigence  ; 
which  feem  to  be,  that  in  the  great  chain  of  life  there  is  a 
regular  gradation  from  the  higheft  link  to  the  very  lowefh 
On  this  pofition  he  dwells  much  longer  than  was  ne- 
ceffary,  as  it  neither  poffeiTes  novelty  in  itfelf,  nor  is  enforced 
by  any  new  application  of  argument  or  faevt.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  fubftratum  or  bafis  on  which  much  of  the  rea- 
foning  of  thefe  volumes  rdts. 

This  foundation  being  laid,  the  author  proceeds  to  at- 
tempt" an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  thofe  vafl  bodies  on 
which  animals  and  vegetables  live,  and  in  which  mineral  fub- 
ftances  are  formed.  Thefe  are  the  planers  and  comets;  of 
which  he  fays,  "  VUre-prlv.c'ipe  cjl  le  centre  general^  le  foletl^ 
le  centre  dejon/yjleme  ;  la  tare  un  globe,  centre  de  fonjatellile 
el  de  Jon  atmoiphere  ;  F hommc,  et  tout  animal,  un  centre  indivt- 
duel,  qui  eft  nt ccfj air cment  pour  lul-mcmc  le  centre  de  Sunivcrs.'* 

Rejecting  the  fyftems  which  have  been  propofed  by  Buffon 
and  fome  other  writers,  our  philofopher  endeavours  to  fhow, 
that  the  earth  and  much  of  what  it  contains  were  originally 
formed  by  the  procefs  of  cryftallifation.  In  fupporting  this 
he  deals  largely  in  conjecture  ;  but  we  cannot  obferve  that 
he  has  brought  to  his  affiltance  any  fads  that  have  efcaped 
other  inquirers  on  the  fame  fubject. 

Having  confidered  this  point,  he  enters  into  an  examination 
of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  enters  into 
much  difeuffion  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  comets, 
Sic.  Thefe  topics  afforded  much  fcope  for  ingenuity  and  fpe- 
culation  ;  and  the  author  has  not  failed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  which  they  prefented.  But,  in  the  mafs  of  rea- 
foning  and  conjecture  with  which  this  part  of  his  work 
abounds,  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  of  thofe  bold 
and  important  truths  which  the  want  of  a  proper  mode  of 
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philofcphifing  had,  as  he  fays,  prevented  us  from  comprehend- 
ing. 

Nor,  on  other  fubjecls,  is  the  writer  more  fuccefsful,  or  the 
A'ifccveries  which  he  prefents  to  the  inquirer  more  fatisfactory. 
The  nature  of  the  deity,  the  constitution  of  man,  andthe.relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  him,  are  not  very  eaftly  explained; 
they  involve  much  ferious  thought  and  deep  reflection.  Our 
author,  however,  with  his  ufual  temerity,  takes  up  thefe  in- 
quiries, and  indulges  himfelf  in  much  latitude  of  remark  upon 
them  :  but,  notwithstanding  the  new  light  with  which  modern 
philofophy  lias  fupplied  him,  they  feem  to  elude  his  grafp, 
and  to  remain  nearly  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  found  them. 

Having  fully  explained  his  philofophical  ideas  concerning 
the  origin,  order,  and  gradation  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
other  animals,  on  the  earth,  and  informed  us  that  the  fame 
arrangement  takes  place  among  vegetables,  &c.  he  confiders 
the  whole  under  three  heads  or  kingdoms,  as  has  been  done  by 
many  writers  on  natural  hiftory.  Each  of  thefe  kingdoms  of 
nature  is  examined  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much 
labour  and  induftry-  Some  particulars  are,  however,  defcribed 
with  a  concife  perfpicuity,  while  others,  and  thofe  of  lefs  im- 
portance, are  detailed  wirh  the  mod  fatiguing  minutenefs. 

But  the  author  here  deviates  into  fo  many  tracks' of  inquiry, 
and  darts  fo  many  objects  of  investigation,  that  it  is  not  eafy. 
to  follow  him,  or  toprefent  the  reader  with  the  concluficns 
which  he  draws.  They  will  be  much  better  understood  by 
confulting  the  work  itfelf.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however, 
that,  in  many  parts  of  thefe  volumes,  the  author  difcovers  the 
narrow  prejudices  and  weak  credulity  of  the  naturaiift ;  and 
in  others,  his  philofophy,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  from  being 
founded  on  fact,  or  fupported  by  juft  obfervation.  Of  this 
we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  remarks  that 'are  made  on 
thefe  fubftances  which  are  here  deemed  elementary,  as  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth.  With  regard  to  the  fir  ft,  we  are  told, 
that 

*  It  is  asther,  a  pure  fubtile  volatile  fait,  free  from  an 
earthy,  a  watery,  and  an  aerial  bafis  ;  which  is  always  moving, 
and  communicates  its  motion  to  thofe  fubftances  that  are 
capable  of  ferving  it  in  the  way  of  food ;  fuch,  for  instance, 
as  wood  and  bitumens;  or  fuch  as  are  proper  for  con: 'act- 
ing it,  as  metals,  (tones,  and  even  water,  &c.  It  is  by  this 
fiery  fait  (feu-jel)  o:  rather  feline  fire  (fel-feu)^  that  nature 
performs  her  operations.  It  is  her  principal  agent.  By  this 
fundamental  principle  of  light  and  heat,  conlldered  as  a  fdt, 
light  is  enabled  to  itimulate  the  optic  nerves,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce vifion.     It  is  by  this  fluid,  acting  as  a  fait,  that  hear  is 
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mode  to  operate  on  our  organs,  and  to  warm  or  burn  them. 
No  otbir  fubftance  than  fait  endued  with  different  degrees  of 
volatility,  can  a£t  upon  fenfible  beings.  This  fiery  fait  fre- 
qu  n  .v  combine_a  htclt  with  other,  bodies,  and  becomes  of  an. 
earthy  nature.;  it  :ilf  ■>,  by  the  afliftanceofanimal  futration.  be- 
comeaoi  the  natuie  ol  fhed  ;  by  its  union  with  air  and  water,  it 
acquires  a  Uony  confiftentej  with  water,  and  a  very  flight 
portion  of  eart!;,  it  conftitutes  different  kinds  of  falts,  under 
which  combination  it  is  difperfed  through  the  various  prc- 
du-.:ii'-ns  oi  the  earth.  AVI, en  in  a  date  of  combination  with. 
oily  fubllances,  it  forms  fylphur  and  bitumen? ;  with  the  liquor 
of  filicenus  itones  it  confiitutes  cryitals  and  diamonds ;  with 
calcareous  earth  and  fulphur,  it  produces  the  metals  and  femi- 
inetalsi  Even  (Tones  are  not  altogether  deftitute  of  it ;  but 
they  poflefs  it  in  a  very  fmail  quantity.  Fire,  therefore,  like 
Sethef  and  fait,  is  a  general  clement  that  pervades  all  nature; 
the  fecondary  matter  of  the  deity ;  the  conllituent  principle 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries ;  the  atmofphere  of  God,  in  which 
thoic  bodies  move  around  the  univerial  centre.' 

On  the  other  fubftances  which  are  here  called  elements,  the 
reflections  of  this  writer  are  not  more  pertinent,  or  more  j u it 
and  correal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  part  of  our  author's  philo- 
sophical inveftigations,  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  maintained  by  Buffet)  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  planets  and  their  fatellttes.  Kere  we  have, 
indeed,  but  little  oi  folid  argument,  though  the  writer  attempts 
to  exp'-fe  the  ignorance  and  abfurdity  of  the  notions  which 
•are  under  his  cor.fideratiori.  We  make  but  a  flow  progrefs 
towards  truth  by  merely  fubftifuting  one  conjecture  for  an- 
ther, or  one  hypothefis  in  the  room  of  another.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  author  has  done  any  thing  more. 

Nor  is  he  mrjeh  more  happy  in  his  explanations  of  the 
nature  of  fecundation,  the  caufe's  of  the  difference  of  fex, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  fcetus  is  fupported.  Thefe  fub- 
jects  ai-e,  indeed,  only  glanced  at,  in  ids  very  rapid  dif- 
cuilion  of  the  various  matters  that  prefent  themfelves  to  his 
imagination.  From  topics  of  this  kind,  we  are  conducted 
into  a  labyrinth  of  metaphyseal  fpeculation,  through  the 
mazes  of  which  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  wander. 

In  concluding  this  part,  v/o  have  feme  ingenious  obferva- 
tions  on  different  fubftances  that  belong  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom, with  a  multiplicity  of  conjectures  refpecting  their  nature 
and  formation. 

The  laft  part  comprehends  a  further  idultratlon  of  feveral 
points  that  have  been  already  touched  upon;  and  an  exa- 
mination 
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initiation  of  the  different  fyftcms  of  nature  that  have  been 
advanced  by  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Here  our 
author  is  more  full  and  particular  5  and  his  reflections  in 
general  are  more  jull  and  interclling. 

Having  given  this  analytical  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  we  fhal.l  prefent  the  reader  with  a  paffage 
or  two,  in  order  to  fhow  more  fully  the  maimer  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  topics  that  come  under  his  confederation,  and 
the  nature  of  his  philofophy.  The  peculiarity  of  the  arrange- 
ment prevents  us  from  extracting  the  more  fpeculative  parages* 

On  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  author  makes  a  few  re- 
flections of  a  phPofophical  nature :  but  his  attention  is  more 
particularly  directed  in  the  way  cf  the  naturahft. 

Thofe  of  the  lirft  kind  we  (hall  infert,  as  they  tend  in  forne 
degree  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of  our  author's  opinions. 

4  The  fame  circumilance  cf  gradation  is  equally  obfervabie 
among  trees  and  plants,  as  among  the  animal  and  infect  tribes. 
The  tree  is,  as  it  were,  the  reprefentative  of  the  animal,  and 
the  herb  that  of  the  infect.  The  plant  would  alfo  feem  to  be 
the  image  or  copy  of  the  tree ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  fhrub  in  one  country  is  a  tree  in  another,  and 
a  plant  in  the  third.  Shrubs,  therefore,  conftitute  the  dif- 
ferent links  which  form  the  chain  between  trees  and  plants, 
in  the  fame  way  that  the  fmaller  kinds  of  trees  do  between  the 
larger  ones  and  the  fhrubs.  The  lichens  and  the  modes  mark 
the  tranfition  from  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral  kingdom  on 
the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  per- 
ceive in  ibtjlar-fi/h  and  the  fea-rofo  the  aimoft  infenfible  gra- 
dations from  vegetable  to  animal  life.  It  is  highly  curious  and 
interefting  to  mark  this  fcarcely  perceptible  change  and  paf- 
fage of  one  clafs  or  kingdom  into  the  other.  It  affords  a  ray 
of  light,  by  r.  hich  we  may  he  guided  in  our  refearches  into 
the  myfterics  of  nature. 

'  Among  tire  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  there  are  fome  that 
afford  hing  fubftattces,  as  the  chefnut-tree,  the  bread- 

fruit-tree (which  is  only  a  fpecies  6t  the  former),  the  walnut- 
tree,  the  ahnond-tree,  the  pear-tree,  the  apple-tree,  the  dif- 
ferent grains,  cabbages,  ipinach,  fdrrel,  onions,  and  turnips  j 
others  are  unproductive,  as  the  elm,  the  linden,  the  maple, 
and  the  yoke- elm  ;  a  third  fort  affords  liquors,  as  the  vine, 
the  cherry,  the  palm,  and  the  goofeberry.  There  is  alfo  a 
fourth  kind,  which  is  altogether  poifonous,  as  the  manchi- 
neel-tree,  wolf's-bane,  and  hemlock. 

1  Sometimes  even  thofe  plants,  which,  in  the  language  of 
medicine,  are  termed  fmples,  prove  poifons  when  adminiitered 
in  large  dofes.     In  general,  however,  the  effects  of  medicinal 
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plants  on  animal  bodies  are  fignally  beneficial.  They  evince 
in  fome  meafare  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race ;  the  ufes  of 
thofe  plants  having  been  pointed  out  by  the  nutritive  quality 
which  they  poffe fled.  Hence  fome  have  attempted  to  afcertain, 
by  way  of  infr.rucr.ion,  in  what  manner  certain  other  plants,  and 
their  anti-nutritive  effects,  might.be  employed ;  for  inftance, 
thofe  of  the  purgative  kind.  More  frequently,  however,  our 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters  has  proceeded  from  chance  rather 
than  intentional  experiment.  But  fometimes  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  animals,  by  being  poifoned  with  particular  herbs, 
have  given  occafion  to  important  and  ufeful  difcoveries.' 

After  this,  our  philofophical  obierver  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that 

*  Vegetables  feem  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  fup- 
port  of  animals,  even  thofe  of  the  carr.ivorous  clafs,  eipecially 
after  having  been  prepared  by  means  of  fait  and  fire,  two 
fubftances  that  in  fome  degree  carnify  their  vegetable  nature 
by  the  addition  of  their  flefhy  principles. 

'  Roots,  in  particular,  acquire  by  cocTion  a  very  nutritious 
property  •,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  turnip,  the  truffle,  the 
parfnip,  the  carrot,  and,  ftill  in  a  higher  degree,  the  various 
kinds  of  potatoe,  notwithftanding  the  difcredit  into  which  they 
have  occafionally  fallen  ;  for  culinary  preparation  not  only 
produces  fome  change  in  the  nature  of  thefe  fubftances,  by  a 
procefs  not  very  different  from  the  manner  in  which  fruit  is 
ripened,  but  alio  difpofes  them  to  an  eafy  furrender  of  their 
nutritive  particles,  in  confequence  of  the  folubility  which  they 
acquire  by  the  operation.' 

Here  we  meet  with  a  more  extended  inquiry  concerning 
thefe  fubftances,  and  the  particles  that  are  the  moft  proper 
for  the  formation  of  animals. 

*  What,  then,  is  a  vegetable  ?  It  is  a  compofition  formed 
of  the  mofc  crude  particles,  which  are  incapable  of  arranging 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conftitute  animal  fub- 
ftances ;  but  which,  neverthelefs,  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  molecules  that  intimately  refemble  fuch  as  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  animals. 

'  Thefe  laft  are  conftituted  of  five  different  kinds  of  mole- 
cules : 

*  i.  The  molecules  that  are  fufceptibie  of  intelligence, 
into  the  compofition  of  which  there  ought  to  enter,  befides 
the  four  known  elements  of  bodies,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
the  four  modifications  of  one  element,  a  large  portion  of  in- 
tcl'eclual  or  intelligehtial  fluid.  The  molecules  that  are  ca- 
pable of  intelligence,  conftitute  the  fubltance  of  the  brain  and 
fpinal  marrow,  of  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of 

that 
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that  fen  fori  urn  which  has  been  termed,  by  lovers  and  the  vul- 
gar, the  heart,  and  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  foul  of 
each  living  being. 

'  2.  Nervous  molecules  of  the  fecond  order,  which  are 
formed  of  thofe  fluids  that  are  known  to  be  the  moil  fubtile, 
as  light,  heat,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids  :  thefe  conftitutc 
the  nerves  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  organs  of  fcent  or  fmell, 
and  alfo  thofe  of  tafte  and  touch. 

*  3.  The  molecules  of  the  third  order  or  kind,  from  which 
the  fiefh  is  formed. 

c  4.  The  molecules  of  the  fourth  fort,  which  conftitute  the 
bones.     And  iaftly, 

4  5*  Thofe  of  the  fifth  kind,  from  which  the  nails  and  the 
hair  are  produced.' 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  the  deep  and  laborious  re- 
fearches  of  this  philofopher  have  fupplied  on  the  curious  fub- 
je£r.  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  exiftence.  But,  on  other  mat- 
ters, he  is  ftill  more  profound,  more  vifionary,  and  more  extra- 
vagant in  forming  hypothefes  and  conjectures.  Yet,  in  the 
compilation  of  the  work,  he  feems  to  have  had  in  view  the 
expofition  of  elementary  principles  in  a  fyftematical  way:  but, 
from  the  neglecl  of  judicious  arrangement,  and  the  very 
defultory  manner  in  which  many  of  the  difcuffions  are  con- 
ducted, the  reafonings  and  obfervations  which  are  offered  are 
frequently  very  much  involved,  and  rendered  difficult  to  the 
reader. 


Altes  und  Neues  Vorder  und  Mittel  Aficn,  odcr  pragmatifch-geo- 
grafijehey  fyffchc,  undftatifiijche  Schilderung  und  Gejchichte 
des  Perffchen  Reich  s  von  den  alt  eft  en  Zeitcn  bis  auf  die  fen 
Tag.  Heraufgegcbcn  von  S.  F.  Gunthcr  Wahl,  kuniglich 
Preujfichcn  Inlerpr.  und  Profeffor  zu  Halle.  Erficr  Band. 
Mit  Kupfern  und  einer  netten  Karle.     Svo.     Leipzig,   1 795. 

Hither  and  Middle  Afia  ancient  and  modern,  or  a  general  geo- 
graphical^ phyfcaly  and  jiatijlxal  Defcription  and ,  Hi/lory  of 
the  P  erf  an  Kingdom,  from  the  ear  lief  Time  to  the  pre/ent. 
By  S.  F.  Gun' her  IVuhl,  Interpreter  to  the  King  of P ruff  a, 
and  Profe'Jcr  at  Halle.  Vol.  I.  illuf  rated  with  Engravings^ 
and  a  new  Map. 

T>ERSIA,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  conilitutes  fo  confi- 
■*■  derable  a  fection  of  the  globe,  and  the  information  con- 
cerning it  has  hitherto  remained  in  a  ftate  fo  diffufed,  that 
few  topics  of  hillory  are  more  open  to  the  hifi.orian,  and  hard- 
ly any  that  claims  to  be  of  fo  much  importance.  Yet,  — inviting 
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as  the  fubjeift  in  itfelf  may  feem, —  the  extent  and  variety  it 
rat  :s,  with  the  learning  and  application'  requifite  for  the 
execution,  render  it  a  labour  little  lefs  than  Herculean.  It  is 
with  pleafure,  however,  that  we  fee  it  undertaken  by  a  writer 
who  is  every  way  equal  to  die  tafk.  Nor,  in  giving  this 
judgment  concerning  him,  are  we  apprehenfive  of  committing 
btttfejvesj  if; bolide  the  author's  other  publications,  this  volume, 
of  almoft  a  thoufand  pages,  can  be  deemed  a  competent  war- 
rant. But,  that  our  readers  may  determine  as  we'd  as  our- 
felves,  we  will  here  prefent  them  with  the  outline  of  the  defign 
of  the  author,  who  flatters  himfelf  that,  when  he  fha!l  have 
completed  his  tafk,  the  public  Cvill  be  in  poffeffion  of  a  work 
which  will  clear  up  a  principal  part  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern hiftory  of  Afia,  and  place  in  a  diftin£V.  light  the  fpirit, 
law?,  cuftoms,  arts,  and  feiences,  of  one  of  the  moil  remark- 
able nations  of  mankind. 

To  tins  undertaking  a  preface  is  prefixed,  in  which  (as  Sir 
William  Juries  has  done  with  refpeft  to  our  own  language) 
profeffor  Wahl  dates  to  his  readers  the  rules  he  hath  fol- 
lowed in  expreffing  oriental  characters  by  German,  interfperf- 
ing  explanations  from  the  other  languages  of  Europe  ;  at  lead, 
from  the  Engliih,  French,  and  Ruffian. 

This  is  followed  by  a  general  introduction,  containing  an 
edimate  of  the  refpeclive  merits  of  the  Ea'ftern  writers,  and  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  fupplementary  to  them. 

The  mats  of  the  work  itfclf  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  former  of  which  comprehends,  under  different  heads,  a 
general  description  of  the  Perfian  kingdom.  The  fird  of  thefe 
divifions  refers  to  a  map  of  Perua,  and  the  fources  of  infor- 
mation fubfervicnt  to  its  hiftory.  Obfervations  are  detailed  on 
the  general  and  partial  maps  already  in  being,  and  on  that 
condrue\ed  by  the  author.  This  difquifition,  which  includes 
every  thing  geographical  we  know  on  the  fubjecl:  (with  the 
exception  of  ftthe  map  in  lieutenant  Moor's  Narrative),  is 
followed  by  as  copious  an  account  of  the  principal  works  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  that  relate  to  the  hiftory,  compre- 
hending the  later  fyftematical  treatifes,  voyages,  and  travels; 
the  ciamcal  writers,  whether  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  ori- 
entals, printed  or  in  manufcript  ;  including  univerfal  and  par- 
ticular hiilories,  difquifitions  cofmographical  and  phyfical, 
miicellaneous  collections,  or  poetical  compofitions. — This  di- 
vision of  the  volume  we  fcruple  not  to  recommend,  as  point- 
ing out  more  ample  fources  of  information  relative  to  the  Eaft 
than  haye  hitherto  been  traced. 

The  feeond  fclilon  of  the  first  PART  is  a  chorogranhical 
fummary,  exhibiting  the  names,  fituations,  extent,  and  bound- 
■ariesj  of  the  vaft  kingdom  of  Perfia,  under  the  two  heads  of 
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territories  beyond,  and  VJiihin^  its  proper  geographical  limits  ; 
the  former  comprehending  Afia  Minor  and  the  iflancis  apper- 
taining; European  Greece  with  its  lfiaods ;  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  arid  Baleftihe ;  pari  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta,  and  Arabia  Petrrea  ;  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix  ;  Egypt  a. id 
part  of  Africa  ;  part  of  India  and  Maawaraa'nnah*,  and  a 
part  of  great  Tartary,  Daagheiian,  Lefghiftan,  ami  the  con- 
fines of  Caucafus.  Within  Penni  proper^  are  included  nc- 
counts  of  Georgia,  Schyrwan,  Armenia,  Media  (AderbyV- 
pen,  Moghan,  Ghylan,  and  Dy^em,  Iraak  Ajemy), 
Hyrcania  (iVlaafanderan  and  ThabrefiVan,  Jorjan,  Dehcflai:), 
Chowaarefm,  Chor'aflan,  Methran,  Kherman  (with  Moghiftan, 
Laariitan,  Ormous),  Faarffiflan,  Choufitran,  Iraak  Araby 
(Babylonia),  Eljefyre  or  Mesopotamia,  Affyria,  and  Khur- 
diftan. 

A  third Jefllon  comprehends  the  waters,  mountains,  vale0;, 
and  plains-,  thej6V//,  including  lakes,  feas,  a.id  rivers, — the 
jc.cnd,  Caucafus,  Imaiis,  and  Emodus,  Taurus  (AhtitauruSj 
Taurus,  and  Hypotaurub),  — and  the  third,  the  interior  of 
Caucafus,  Antitaurus,  and  Hypotaurus.  Under  this  laft  he:'d, 
the  prcfefTor  inveiHgates  the  fite  of  the  garden  of  Eden  from 
the  account  given  by  Mofes,  and  points  out  the  a^reeirR  ut  of 
the  biftory  of  the  firft  pair  in  it  with  the  fymbolicai  represen- 
tations of  the  Zend-Avefla.  The  phyfical  properties  of  rl 
countries  conftituting  the  kingdom  of  PefKi'a  c\o\c  the  third 
general  divijion  of  this  part  of  the  work,  under  three  heads,  of 
which  the  firft  includes  climate  and  foil;  the  fccond,  d  s 
inhabitants,  claulfied  by  national  didinclions,  and  miixctjre  ; 
bodily  form  and  conftitution  ;  longevity  ;  diet  and  modes  of 
life  ;  difeafes  ;  degrees  of  civilifation,  and  mite  of  the.  arts  •  ro 
which  is  fubjoined  a  view  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature^ 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Such  is  a  fketch  of  this  interesting  work-,  to  the  clofe  of  the 
£rft  volume.  The  fecond  prefents  a  particular  oefcription  >f 
the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  under  /even  diftin£t  points  of  view  ;  f 
which,  they?/  A3  adverts  to  its  topography,  and  the  [uond  to  its 
hiftory,  going  back  to  the  earlieft  times,  and  coming  down  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Afia  of  the  prefent  day.  The  object  of  the 
profefTor  in  this  detail  is  to  place  the  ancient  hiflory  and  ch.v- 
r.ology  of  Perfia  in  a  new  and  interefting  light,  as  well  as  ef* 
feudally  to  contribute  toward  the  completion  of  our  univcrfal 
hi  (lory. 

The  third  chapter  has  a  retrofpecl:  to  the  osconomy  of 
Perfia,  under  the  articles  of  drefs ;  habitations;  oomeiric  oc- 
cupations; domeftic  amufements ;  manners  of  civil  and  focial 
life;  rural  ceconomv  ;  management  of  land,  agriculture,  Har- 
dening, planting  ;  breedingof  cattle  ;  ceconomicalemployrner.ts  ; 
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breeding  of  filk-worms,  dyeing,  &c.  modes  of  hunting; 
working  of  mines ;  manufacture?,  trade,  and  navigation. 

The  fubject  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  its  political  conftitution, 
under  which  are  coniidered  its  introduction,  and  the  changes 
and  form  of  its  government  in  generai,  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
narch, tKe  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  its  refdurces,  and  inftitutions, 
military,  civi'j  and  financial,  together  with  its  political  inte- 
refts. 

The  fifth  chapter  concerns  the  eftablifhment  of  religious 
worfhip,  in  refpe£t  both  to  the  peculiar  religion  of  Perfia,  and 
to  the  foreign  rituals  exercifed  within  it. 

The  profeffor,  in  appropriating  the  Jixth  chapter  to  legif- 
lation,  adverts  to  the  inftitution  of  the  two-fold  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion and  polity  ;  legal  records  and  canonical  collections  ;  the 
religious  inftitute,  as  dogmatical,  liturgical,  and  moral ;  civil 
law  j  penal  or  criminal  lav/ ;  the  law  of  the  ftate ;  the  law  of 
property  ;  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ftate  of  literature, 
under  the  heads  of  language,  writing,  books,  academies,  and 
fchools  i  the  fciences,  and  men  of  letters,  jn  every  depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  map  announced  in  the  title,  we  can  only  exprefs  our 
expectation  that  it  will  be  fuperior  to  any  hitherto  given  ;  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  delivered.  The  other  engravings,  though 
fufficient  for  illuftration,  have  but  little  excellence  to  boait. 
The  firft  prefents  a  romantic  landfcape,  with  a  remarkable 
bridge,  ill  executed  in  mezzotinto.  The  fecond  exhibits 
tiaras  and  diadems  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  third 
contains  detached  articles  of  drefs;  whiKt  the  fourth  and  fifth 
r'eprefent  the  human  figure  of  both  fexes  under  different  habi- 
liments, ancient  and  modern. 

The  v/ork  at  large  is  fo  interefting  and  important,  that  a 
tranflation,  we  doubt  not,  will  foon  be  undertaken.  We  take 
the  liberty,  however,  of  hinting,  that  it  can  be  well  executed  by 
none  but  a  fcholar. 


Ales  Solxanie  Ans.     Epitre  en  Vers.     Par  Af.  Le  Texier. 

A  Poetical  Epijile  on  the  Author'' s  Attainment  of  the  Age  of 
Sixty  Teats.     ^to.     4.9.  gd.  Jewed.     De  Boffe.      1 797- 

npHIS  piece  contains  a  fketch  of  the  life,  and  an  account  of 
*•  the  prefent  fituation,  of  a  native  of  France,  well  known 
in  the  circles  of  fafhion,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  of  tafte.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  received  the  ufual  education  in  the  learn- 
ed languages  j  that,  being  at  length  weary  of  his  claffical  pur- 
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fuits,  lie  began,  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  think  of  lefs  ferious 
employment;  that  he  cultivated  focial  pleafures,  and  entered  in- 
to a  courfe  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation  ;  that,  having  palled 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  gaiety  and  mere  amufement,  he  re- 
folved  to  make  atonement  by  iludy,  and  by  the  exercife  of 
prudence  ;  that  the  fuccefs  of  this  plan  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions ;  and  that  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  man.  Ke  alfo 
intimates  that  he  has  been  involved  in  a  law-fuit  by  the  malice 
of  a  female  devil  fun  demon  feminin),  but  that  he  trufts  to  the 
purity  of  Britifh  juftice  for  a  favourable  decilion  of  his  caufe. 
He  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  at  hisprefent  age,  with  franknefs  and 
pleafantry. 

c  II  eft  done  bien  certain  que  j'ai  mes  foixante  ans  ! 
Mais  j'ai  bon  pied,  bon  ceil,  et  j'ai  toutes  mes  dents ; 
Je  marche  fans  baton,  et  je  lis  fans  lunettes  ; 
J'aime  afTez  le  bon  vin,  je  chante  des  goguettes. 

Au-dela  de  ce  que  je  vaubc, 

Je  ne  veux  pas  que  Ton  me  prife. 

J'ai  dit  parfois  quelques  bons  mots ;  - 
Et  i'ai  fu  dire  auffi  Pexcellente  betife. 
je  lais  merae  affez  bien  l'innocent  Calembour ; 
Qu'importe,  fi  Ton  rit,  fi  je  ris  a  mon  tour. 
Le  rire  du  vieux  temps  n'eft  plus  du  bel  ufage, 
Mais  tres-falubre  a  rhomme,  il  eft  bon  pour  ie  fage. 

'  J'aime  avec  paffion  ce  bel  art  enchanteur 
Oui  fait  rire  l'efprit,  et  fait  pleurer  le  cceur. 
J'ai  noirci  le  papier  de  quelques  rapfodies, 
J'ai  fait  de  petits  vers,  j'ai  fait  des  comedies; 
Et  fans  de  certains  accidents, 
Que  j'eprouvai  dans  mon  jeunedge, 
Sous  un  makre  inflexible  et  de  cruels  parents, 
J'en  aurois  fait  mille  fois  davantage.'     P.  7. 

Having  mentioned  .his  two  children,  he  exprefles  his  wifh 
that  fome  perfon  of  opulence  would  bequeath  a  legacy  for  their 
future  fupport.  This  me3nnefs  is  drfgufting  ;  and  the  requdt 
comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  lives  in  a  ftate  of  afflu- 
ence, while  many  of  his  countrymen  refident  in  this  kingdom 
are  pining  in  indigence.  'With  a  view  of  inducing  fome  tefta- 
tor  to  gratify  his  family,  he  adds  — 

*  Le  plaifir  d'obliger  fera  fa  recempenfe  : 

Des  biens  e'eft  le  plus  grand  de  tous, 
Lorfque  Ton  peut  compter  fur  la  reconnoi fiance  ; 
II  fera  done  bien  plus  heureux  que  nous, 
,  Puifque  dans  ce  monde  il  fera 
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Heureux  de  fes  bienfaits,  de  notre  gratitude  ; 

Dans  l'autre  mor.de  il  jouira 
Du  prix  de  fa  vcrtu  par  la  beatitude.'     p.  28. 

In  n  poflfcript,  he  recurs  to  fhe  mention  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  affirms  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  :  but  he  confoles 
faimfetf  with  the  con  ion  of  his  talents,  which  he  is  de- 

termined to  employ  with  zeal  and  perfeverarice.  He  therefore 
offers  his  fen-ices  to  the  public  in  general  — 

4  A  tout  age,  a  tout  fexe  ici  j'offire  fries  foins ; 
Je  me  crois  en  etat  d'inftruire  la  jeuneffe, 
Je  fuis  sur  de  ppuvoir  amufer  la  vitillcffe  : 
Si  je  puis  etre  utile,  adieu  tous  mes  chagrins. 

*  Sexe  charmant,  e'efr.  vous  que  je  reclame  ;' 
SenGble  a  mes  malheur?,  vous  les  reparerez  : 
Cell  pour  l'honneur  du  corps  one  vous  travaillerez, 
Puifque  tous  mes  maiheurs  me  vienuent  d'une  femme« 

1  Et  vous,  rnpn  protefteur,  vous,  public  genereux, 
Vous  me  pardonnerez  ce  trifle  bavardage,; 
J'ai  foixante  ans  paf-es    ;  c'elt  le  foible  de  l'age  ; 
Je  n'ai  point  d'autres  torts,  et  je  fuis  maiheureux.' 

There  are  fome  pleafing  paffages  in  this  production  ;  min- 
gled, however,  with  the  effufions  of  frivolity  and  affectation. 


•Beyfragi  %ur  kenntifs  d,cs  gegcnvjdrtigen  zn/randes  der  Wiff'en- 

j  chef  ten  in  Frankreich.     Gefanmclt   T'Vuhrcud  femes  dufen- 

ihalts  in  Paris  von  G.  Schmeiffbr.  Erjier    Fhcil.    Hamburg. 
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A  Sketch  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  prcfent  Situation  of 

the  Sciences  in  France.     By  G.  SchmciJ'er,   F.  R.  SS.  Loitdon 

and  Edinburgh.  F.  L.  and   M.  SS.   at  London,  and  Corre- 

fponding  Member  of  the  Sccictc  Philomathique  at  Paris.  %vo. 

y.    Jewed.     Imported  by  Efcher. 

HE  author  of  this  work,  as  our  readers  will  fee  from  his 
titles*  is  in  a  fituation  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  the 
itate  of  feience  in  France ;  and  he  has  made  excellent  ufe  of 
his  refidenc*  aS  Paris.  While  other  perfons  have  been  attentive 
chiefly  to  the  Splendor  cf  the  French  arms,  or  to  the  internal 
troubles  of  the  nation, . this  Writer  has  kepE  his  eye  on  the  prc- 
;  ol  fcience/j  and  it  apptears  from  his  account,  that  no  itate 

has  hitherto  fexiited  in  the  m  ork!,  which  in  the  time  of  profound 
pea  e  has  done  fo  much  for  fciene-e  as  the  French  in  the  midft 
of  their   tumults.     It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  the   chief 

mm  Ui  Fiance  that  the  republic  lliould  aim  at  every  fpecks  of 
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gTory  ;  and  having  fbown  Europe  what  it  can  do  with  the  fword,- 
it  is  now  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  equally  in  the  more  profitable 
purfuits  of  fcience  and  literature.  Without be&owihg  a  thought 
on  the  trifling  concerns  of  political  difputes,  which  will  die  with 
the  few  men  whofe  bufmefs  is  intrigue,  we  mull  confefs  that 
there  is  every  reafon  for  us  to  admire,  in  this  refpect,  the  con- 
duct of  our  enemies.  While  we  are  denying  to  them  the  ho- 
nours of  civiiifation,  they  are  making  every  preparation  for  the 
extenuon  of  knowledge  into  every  clafs.  The  form  of  the  re- 
public, perhaps,  requires  this  :  for,  no  caft  or  feet  being  allow- 
ed to  pofTefs  exclusive  privileges,  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
rife  of  new  calls,  is  to  make  knowledge  attainable  by  every 
one,  and  to  give  distinction  only  to  perfonal  merit. 

We  have  firft  a  full  account  of  the  national  inititution,  the 
names  of  its  members,  and  a  description  of  itsbuildings.  One  cir- 
cumllance  flruck  us  in  the  account  of  the  fittings.  Our  author 
was  much  pleafed  with  the  liberality  of  the  members,  and  the 
judicious  feledtion  of  papers :  yet,  fays  he, '  I  mult  confefs,  that, 
during  the  time  of  reading  the  papers,  I  mined  very  much  the 
itillnefs  and  folemnity  which  mould  prevail  in  fuch  a  meeting,- 
and  to  which  I  was  fo  much  accuftomed  in  our  fociety  in" 
London.  I  think  we  muft  lock  for  the  ground  of  this  reft-' 
leiTnefs  and  real  imperfection  in  the  lively  temperament  and 
inclination  to  difpute,  which  feem  to  be  innate  in  every 
Frenchman.' 

The  Ecole  Polytechnique,  or  fchool  of  arts,  founded  in 
1795,  comes  next  before  us:  and,  from  our  author's  de- 
fcription,  it  promifes  more  than  any  fimilar  inilitution.  The 
number  of  ftudents  is  360  :  the  instructors  are  the  firft  men  in 
every  line  in  Paris.  We  may  judge  of  the  plan  from  one  cir- 
cumitance  :  there  are  twenty-one  laboratories  for  the  ftudents  j 
and  fimilar  preparations  are  made  for  them  in  other  fciences, 
by  plans,  books,  models,  paintings,  8cc.  In  fhort,  every  thing 
feems  done,  that  can  be  done,  to  encourage  the  ftudents  to  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  theoretical  and  practical  mathematics,  of 
mechanical  knowledge,  of  painting,  fculpture,  chemiftry,  bo- 
tany, &c.  &c.  On  the  laboratories  we  Should  have  obferved, 
that  three  are  for  the  lecturers,  the  other  eighteen  are  for  the 
private  experiments  of  the  ftudents.  Our  author  attended 
feveral  lectures,  with  which  he  was  very  much  pleafed.  To 
the  account  of  this  fchool  are  added  fome  interefting  anec- 
dotes of  various  men  of  fcience  to  v.  h'otn  M.  SchnteiSer  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  Felietief  was  very  buiy 
with  the  melting  and  fmelting  of  platirra,  which',  though  he 
now  doe.  it  with  phofphoric  acid,  by  an  expenfive  preparation, 
may  hereafter  probably  be  brought  into  more  general  ufe. 

Manufatiu  es  are  alfo  rifing  in  Pari.;.  The  earthen  ware 
and  the  leather  are  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  our  own  country. 

An 
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An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  mode  of  making  falt^ 
petre,  and  of  filling  balloons  by  means  of  the  hydrogen.  In 
one  of  the  balloons  our  author  rofe  in  the  air,  and  faw  with 
what  eafe  the  telegraph,  affixed  to  the  car,  could  be  ufed.  In 
everyplace,  attention  was  paid  to  every  circumflance  ;  and  the 
fpecimens  of  iron  cryilailifation*  on  the  melting  of  the  iron 
tubes  uled  for  filling  the  balloon,  did  not  efeape  the  curious  eye 
of  ti lis  traveller. 

To  the  two  great  national  institutions  already  mentioned* 
we  mult  add  a  third,  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  the  fchool  for  mi- 
neralogy. In  this  fchool  every  thing  relating  to  mines  is  taught, 
and  plans  are  laid  for  working  to  advantage  thefe  already 
known  in  the  republic,  and  for  discovering  others.  The  heads 
of  this  fchool  are  men  of  the  firit  talents  :  by  them  our  author 
was  introduced  to  others;  and  he  was  capable  of  examining, 
by  their  ieveral  cabinets,  their  various  pretentions  to  merit. 
With  the  account  of  them  this  volume  is  concluded:  but  it  is 
the  author's  intention  to  continue  his  defcription,  which  mud 
be  intereiting  to  every  lover  of  fcience.  From  the  number  of 
perfons  now  employed  in  Scientific  purfuits,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Paris  will  continue  for  fome  time  to  be  the  moll  intereit- 
ing city  in  the  world. 


Qiuves  comp/ettss  du  General  Dumouricz.  Tonic  Premier. 
Etat  prefent  du  Roynume  de  Portugal.  Nouveile  Edition,  rcvucy 
corrigce^et  conjiderab'cme.nt  augmeniU.  Mo.   Hamburg.  1 797. 

TJ?e  [forks,  complete,  of  General  Dumouricz.  Vol.  I.  Containing 
the  prefent  State  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  A  new  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  couRderubly  enlarged.  4/0.  Imported  by 
De  Boffe. 

*~pHIS  prefent  fate  is  the  republication  of  a  work  for  which 
A  Dumouriez  collected  materials  during  a refidence  of  thir- 
teen months  in  Portugal,  in  the  year  1766.  On  his  return, 
he  prefented  a  manufcript  copy  of  it  to  a  literary  friend,  an- 
nexing a  particular  provifo,  that  he  fhould  ccrre£f.  the  ftyie , 
but  the  latter,  without  attending  to  that  ftipulation,  fold  it  to  a 
bookfeller  of  Lauianne,  who  printed  it  in  its  unpoliihed  Hate. 
Other  employments  difmifled  the  work,  for  a  time,  from  the 
author's  recollection  ;  but  he  was  reminded  of  it  in  1775  by 
M.  de  Vergennes,  who  informed  him,  that  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  ambaifadors,  -in  confequence  of  infrructions 
from  their  refpe£tive  courts,  had  made  a  formal  complaint 
againfl  the  book,  and  accufed  Dumouriez  of  being-  the 
author.  Ke  neither  denied  nor  admitted  this  charge,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  obferving,  that,  the  work  being 
anonymous,   and  printed  at  Laufanne,  the   French   minifter 
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for    foreign    affairs,    and    the    two     ambaffadors,    had     no 
more  right   to  inOjUire  after  the  author   than  to  punifh  the 
printer,   and  ftill  lefs,   upon  a  bare  furmife,   to  profecute   a 
French  colonel,  employed  ufefully  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate, 
and  at  that  time  charged  with  an  important  commiilion,  &c. 
The  three  minifters  Were  convinced  by  this  argument,  and 
agreed  to  leave  the  book  to  its  fate,  and  not  give  it  celebiity 
by  a  profecution.     During  his  prefent  retirement,  he  con* 
ceived,  however,  that  the  work  was  worthy  of  a  revifal  j  and  not 
being  able  to  improve  it  by  a  journey  into  Portugal,  he  availed 
himfelf  of  the  corrections  and  remarks  of  his  friends,  which 
he  has  printed  between  inverted  commas,  leaving  the  plan, 
fentiments,  Sec.  in  all  other  refpe£ts  rhe  fame  as  in  the  old  edition* 
Thefe  corrections  and  additions  are,   upon  the  whole,  very 
few  and  inconfiderable  in  point  of  importance;    fo  that  the 
book  is  ftill  materially  deficient  as  a  ltatiftical  account:  yet 
there  are  many  things  in  the  hiftoricai  part  which  are  new  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  Dumouriez'  re- 
fidence  is  curious,  and  probably  may  be  relied  upon.     As  a 
prefent  Jiate,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  Mur- 
phy's Travels,  lately  publifhed   in   this  country  *,  and  which 
M.  Dumouriez   appears  to  have  read.      The   following  ob- 
fervations  on   the  political  Hate   of  Portugal  may  have   fome 
weight  at  the  prefent  crifis.     They  are  taken  from  book  IV. 
chap.  9,  which  has  been  nearly  re-written,  in  confequence  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Europe. 

*  Of  the  political Jlaie  of  Portugal. — The   political  ftate  of 
Portugal  is  a  ftate  of  conitraint,  admitting  of  no  choice ;   for 
the  nation  cannot  <  onfult  its  inclinations  either  in  its  friend- 
fhip  or  enmity.     The  court  of  Lifbon  is  attached  tc  that  of 
London  from  neceffity,  is  the  enemy  of  Spain  by  nature,  and 
of  France,   becaufe  France  is  the   rival  of  England.       That 
power  which  poffeifes  the  greateft  force  by  fea  will  always 
have  the  greateft  influence  with  the  rulers  of  the  Portupruefe, 
becaufe  then-  poffefiions  beyond  feas  are  more  effential  to  them 
than  any  others,   and  may  eafjly  be  wrefted  from  them  ;    and 
they  have  neither  fnips  nor  troops  to  defend  them  agaimft  a 
great  maritime  power. 

*  It  might  have  ix-en  poffiblc,  formerly,  to  have  engaged 
Portugal  in  the  farmiy  compact  -,  which  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  fouth  of  Europe:  but  the  decay  of  the 
French  navy,  the  increale  of  that  of  the  Engiifb,  the  afhft- 
ance  which  the  latter  lave  always  afforded  to  the  Portu- 
guele,  the  old  and  intimate  union  between  the  courts  of 
Lifbon  and  London,  and  the  confederacy  of  the  courts  of 

*  See  Cm.  Rev.  New  Arr.  Vol.  XV.  p.  364. 
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Veriailles  and  of  Madrid  againft  England,  determined  Hh6 
Portuguefe  to  take  the  only  part  which  their  intereft  could 
point  out.  Independently  of  that  fear  which  forms  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  unequal  alliance  with  a  power  which  reaps  all 
the  advantage  of  it,  they  are  attached  by  ties  which  greatly 
refemble  chains  by  their  ftrength  and  weight ;  and  they  are,  in 
fact,  fubjects  rather  than  allies.  Befides,  they  have  never 
been  left  to  the  choice  of  a  neutrality ;  they  have  been  at- 
tacked and  haraffed  •,  and  the  difgraceful  campaign  of  1762 
totally  alienated  their  minds  from  every  idea  of  an  alliance 
with  France,  the  poffibility  of  which,  indeed,  was  destroyed  by 
the  unfortunate  war  of  1757.  Yet,  if  the  marine  of  France 
ffaould  be  pat  upon  a  folic!  footing,  and  if,  in  another  war,  the 
arms  of  France  happen  to  be  more  fuccefsful,  the  Portuguefe 
may  be  detached  from  their  alliance  with  England,  and  ob- 
liged, firft  to  adopt  a  neutrality,  and  then  to  form  a  con- 
federacy againft  the  power  which  has  kept  them  enflaved.  It 
is  incumbent  on  France  to  deitroy  the  connections  of  Portu- 
gal, not  by  negotiation,  but  by  force  of  arms.  The  lofs  of 
Portugal  to  the  Englifh  would  be  a  fubtraction  of  their  great- 
etl  refource  i  and  all  nations  interefted  in  the  humiliation  oi 
Great  Britain  ought  to  direct  their  efforts-  to  that  object  of 
deprivation. 

(  Portugal  will  never  revive  till  then  j  for  its  prefent  ftate, 
although  rather  flourifhing,  is  a  (tate  of  fervitude  which  the 
nation  refents,  and  of  which  the  Englifh  have  not  the  pru- 
dence to  foften  or  difguife  the  inconvenience  and  the  difgrace. 
There  never  were  allies  who  were  more  the  matters  of  a 
people,  and  never  were  matters  more  fevere.  They  infult 
even  while  they  pretend  to  oblige,  and  create  ingratitude  by  the 
manner  of  their  conferring  obligations.  By  enlightening  the 
Portuguefe,  they  teach  refentment  of  their  ilavery,  and  the 
with   of  reforming  their  improvers. 

*  The  intereft  of  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
would  be  to  enter  into  a  folid  friendfhip  with  the  Portuguefe 
in  order  to  relieve  itfelf  from  enemies  againft  whom  the 
Spaniards  will  always  make  a  difgraceful  war,  while  they 
riefpife  them,  and  know  not  how  to  make  the  attack.  Thofe 
enemies  are  in  the  middle  of  their  country  all  expofed,  andean 
give  them  much  uneafmefs  :  but  national  pride  and  implacable 
hatred  will  oppofe  real  advantage,  until  the  French  fhail  fhow 
the  example. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  much  converfation  at  prefent 
refpecting  the  favourable  inclinations  of  France  and  Spain 
towards  the  court  of  Lifbon  -y  and  fome  pretend  to  forefee  an 
approaching  alliance,  which  will  deftroy  the  feeds  of  war.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  the  fuppofition  for  a  moment;  —  but 
would  it  be  advantageous?    The  Portuguefe  would  ftill  retain 
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5  partial  neutrality  ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  fhould  be  open 
enemies  than  neutrals,  becaufe  a  war  with  them  will  at  lead 
afford  the  means  of  revenge  againll  the  Engiilh,  to  whom 
Portugal  operates  as  a  powerful  diverfion,  and  becaufe  a  peace 
with  Portugal  would  only  give  protection  to  the  EngHfli  trade 
at  Lifbon  and  Oporto,  without  being  productive  of  any  benefit 
to  the  Spaniards,  whom  it  would  deprive  of  the  indemnity 
which  a  war,  not  dangerous  in  itfelf  if  well  conducted,  might 
prefent.  Neutrality,  therefore,  or  a  mere  peace,  would  be 
ufelefs,  as  far  as  regards  Portugal,  which  ought  to  make  a 
pofitive  alliance  or  an  open  war,  and  to  have  the  liberty 
of  a  decided  choice  between  France  and  England.  Here  is  the 
great  difficulty.  How  can  we  believe  that  the  Portuguefe 
will  abandon  their  alliance  with  the  Engiilh,  who  feed 
them,  and  hold  their  factories,  —  who  are  at  the  head  of  all 
their  companies,  —  who  efcort  or  may  capture  their  Bralii 
fleets,  — «  protect  their  colonies  or  may  ruin  them,  —  furnifh 
fupplies  to  Liibon,  or  may  ftarve  that  city  by  blocking  up  its 
port, —  who  are  mafters  of  the  fea  that  funounds  Portugal,— 
and  who  hold  its  government  by  fear,  and  its  people  by  in- 
tereit  ?  What  an  advantage  might  not  be  reaped  from  an 
alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  which  would  repair  its  loffes, 
and  prevent  its  ruin  ! 

'  There  are  two  reafons  which  may  probably  engage  the 
conde  D'Oyeras  to  incline  his  politics  towards  the  enemies  of 
England.  Firlt,  his  age,  and  his  averfion  to  war,  may  render 
him  defirous  to  conclude  his  life  and  his  minidry  with  a  peace, 
and  confequently  to  amufe  the  two  courts  with  which  he 
treats,  by  an  appearance  of  good-will.  Secondly,  the  un- 
married itate  of  the  young  emperor  revives  the  pretentions  of 
Portugal,  and  draws  her  to  an  union  with  the  two  courts, 
which  have  power  to  obstruct  her  views  refpecting  the  marriage 
of  the  young  infanta.  Thefe  appear  to  be  the  real  motives 
of  the  apparent  good-will  of  the  conde  D'Oyeras,  —  of  the 
good  underftanding  which  prevails,  and  of  the  negotiations 
which  may  be  on  foot.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  force 
only  can  break  treaties  cemented  by  force,  and  that  the  en- 
mlty  or  friendship  of  the  Portuguefe  mufl  depend  on  the  iuc- 
cefs  of  a  future  war  *. 

4  The  French  revolution  totally  changes  the  face  of  the  Eu- 
ropean interefts,  in  whatever  way  the  French  government  may 
be  fettled  :  the  age  of  courtly  inn  igues  is  pad  ;  and  the  quefrkm 
hereafter  will  involve  the  fate  of  nations,  whatever  their  forms 
of  government  may  be.  If,  as  every  event  feems  to  render  pro- 
bable, this  dreadful  war  (hall  terminate  in  favour  of  France,  — 
if,  after  having  fubduedand  fettled  the  continental  nations  which 

*  Tiiefe  reflections,  with  little  alteration,  arc  copied  by  Dumouriez  from  the 
firfl;  edition .     \\  hat  follows  is  original. 
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coalefced  againft  her,  —  miftrefs  of  the  Netherlands,  —  (up- 
porting  herlelf  in  the  Indies, —  fortunate  in  her  depredations 
on  the  Englifh  trade,  —  having  the  difpofal  of  the  marine  and 
ports  of  Holland,  —  fhe  (hull  have  no  enemy  to  combat  but 
England,  exhaufted  by  her  exceflive  expenfes,  weakened  by 
factions,  and  difgufted  by  a  ruinous  war,  which  the  miniflry 
have  carried  on  againlt  the  will  of  the  nation,  —  then  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  proud  Albion  will  not  long  continue   the 
defpotic   fovereign  of  the  fea,  and  will  return   to  be,   what 
nature  intended,  a  power  of  the  fecond  clafs.     Then  the  con- 
nections between  England  and  Portugal  will  diffolve  of  them- 
ielves.     Then  France,  if  fhe  has  the  wifdom  not  to  abufe  her 
triumphs,  will  be  the  iupport  and  natural  ally  of  the  powers 
of  the  fecond  clafs  againft  the  confederacy  of  invaders,  becaufe 
fhe  will  prefent,  in  her  external  politics,  the  fimple  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  very  new  in  affairs  of  negotiation,  and 
which  will  alike  curb  the  ambition  of  kings  and  peopie.  Then 
Portugal  will  become  the  ally  of  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  perhaps  railed  to  be  king  of  Lombardy  for 
the  peace  of  Italy,  the  king  of  Naples,  the  Dutch,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the Swifs.  and  Venetians,  fomefmall  dates  in  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Germanic  body  which  France  will  re-in vibrate. 

*  Such  will  be  the  league  of  liberty  againft  the  coalitions  of 
ambition.  Free  trade  will  form  the  principal  article.  This 
league  will  one  day  reftore  the  Polifh  nation,  and  the  true  ba- 
lance of  power  between  all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  founded  upon 
reafon  and  equality.  Such  is  the  true  fyflem,  not  of  univer- 
fal  peace,  which  is  a  philofophic  dream,  and  which  the  human 
paffions  will  not  fuffer  to  exift,  but  of  a  kind  of  general  tribu- 
nal, flronger  than  the  Amphiclyons  of  Greece,  which  will  ren- 
der more  fhort  and  lefs  dangerous  the  difputes  that  may  arife 
between  the  members  of  the  grand  focial  body  of  Europe.' 

A  tranflation,  purporting  to  be  of  this  work,  has  juff  reached 
us.     Its  -title  is, 

An  Account  of  Portugal,  as  it  appeared  in  1 766  to  T)umour\c%  ; 
Jince  a  celebrated  General  in  the  French  Armj.     Printed  at 
Laufanne  in  1775.      \imo.     4.?.      Boards.     Law.      1797. 
This  proves  to  be  a  tranflation  of  Dumouriez'  o'd  work, 
*  with  all  its  imperfeclions  on  its  he;id,'  and  more,  furniflied 
by  the  tranflator,  who  has  thought  pioper  to  omit  every  re- 
flection that  was  made  at  the  expenfe  of  England.     This  is 
abfurd  ;  for  if  Dumouriez  made  affertions   untrue  or  unjuft, 
they  would  fall  by  their  own  weaknefs;  if  otherwife,  why  are 
we  grown  fo  nervous,  that  we  cannot  bear  to  be  fcolded  for 
our  faults  ?   In  other  refpecis,  the  tranflation  is  well  executed, 
and  fome  deficiencies  are  fupplied  by  notes. 
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fi'femolrcs  fur  dh'erfes  Antlquites  de  la  Perfe,  et  fur  les  Aff  dallies 
d,  s  Pols  de  Id  Dynaflic  des  SajJ'anldcs  ;  fulvls  de  I'H'fiolre  de 
cette  Dynajlic,  traduite  du  Perfan  de  Afirkhond.  Par  A.  J. 
Silvcjlre  de  Sacy,  de  l"  Acadernte  des  Injcrlptlons  &  Belles- 
Lcttres.     A  Paris.     \to.      1793.     Imported  by  Molini. 

Jlfe;r:olrs  on  different  Antiquities  of  Perfia,  and  on  the  Medals 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Dyna/iy  of  the  Saffanida  ,  together  with 
the  Htjlory  of  that  Dynajty,  from  the  Perjian  of  Afirkhond. 
By  A.  J.  Slhe/h-e  de  Sacy,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres. 

'T*  HE  four  memoirs,  of  which  this  collection  con  fids,  were 
■^     read  before  the  academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres in  1787,  1788,   1790,  and  1791,  and,  though  printed  in 
the  following  year,  (with  the  exception  of  the  leaves  that  con- 
tain the  Arabic  and  Perfian  texts)  were  with-holden  on  ac- 
count of  the  pre-requifites  for  printing  the  appendix  *.     The 
firft,  the  third,  nnd  the  fourth  memoirs  have,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  but  one  object ;  as  the  monuments  explained  in  them  be- 
long to  the  fame  country,  are  written  in  the  fame  language 
and  character,  refer  to  dates  little  diitant  from  each  other,  and 
feveraily  relate  to  the  princes  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Safianidie, 
which,  fucceeding  to  the  Parthian  or  Arfacidae,  occupied  the 
throne   of  Perlia  till  the  conquell  by  the  Moilemin  ;  that  is, 
about  420  years,  or  from  the  223rd  of  our  asra  to  the  middle 
of  the  fcventh  century.     The  fecond  memoir  has  a  reference 
to  feveral  infcriptions  of  which  the  object  is  much  lefs  remote: 
f   ne  in  the  old  Arabic  character  going  up  to  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Heira;  others,   in  modern  Arabic  and  Perfian,  of  the 
ninth  century  of  the   Hejra  ;    and  both  belonging  to   Mof- 
lem  princes.     If  the  object,   age,   language,  and  characters  of 
thefe  infcriptions  alone  be  considered,  they  have  iittie  concern. 
with  the  fubjeT  of  the  three  other  memoirs:   but,  as  they  are 
engraven  on  the  ruins  of  the  feme  edifices  which  contain  the 
infcriptions  explained  in  the  firft,  M.  de  Sacy  hae.  joined  them 
to  the  reft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  kings  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Safla- 
nid<e  is  in  general  little  known.  It  is  upon  this  account,  there- 
fore, that  the  tranflation  of  a  pair  of  the  great  hiitorical  work 
of  Mirkhond  is  fubjoined.  M.  de  Sacy  obTerves,  that  he  might 
have  contented  hifhfeif  with  prcfenting  an  extract  only  ;  and 

*  It  is  much  to  br  lamented  that  the  fyrcimen?,  in  oi'r  foiuideries,  of  the  ori- 
•■"trtl  characV  1  ■  •'  cfpecialiy  of  the  Arabic,  sic  rrot  only  a  d'fgrace  to  them, 
hut  deleave  t/>  be  inflanced  ;h  the  m  il  u«l\  in  Eur  >~pe,  whiift  thole  ufed  by 

aVeimqueiU&nabdy  the  moll  ■  h<,  are  tecowunend   ! 

■  •  udcri  ■  attts!  '.«y. 
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adds  that  the  Perfian  hiftorian  would  perhaps  have  appeared 
to  the  critical  eye  with  no  lefs  advantage,  if  the  improbable 
details  of  the  recital  had  been  retrenched;  but  as  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  determine  with  precifion  between  what 
are  really  hiftorical  facts  and  thofe  which  are  fimply  traditions, 
he  hath  preferred  an  accurate  verfion,  which  may  ferve  to 
furnifli  materials  for  the  profeffed  hiitorian. 

Under  the  title  of  *  Relaciones  del  Origen,  Defcendcncia,  y 
Succefjjon  dc  Lcs  Reyes  de  Perjia,'  Teixeira  profeffes  to  have 
taken  Mirkhond  for  his  guide:  but  M.  de  Sacy  remarks,  that, 
fo  far  as  the  dynafty  of  the  SaiTanidse  is  concerned,  the  Spa- 
niard will  fcarcely  appear  to  have  at  all  confulted  him. 

The  text  of  Mirkhond  is  accompanied  with  notes,  chiefly 
geographical,  extracted  from  a  Perfian  work,  entitled  Nozhat 
Alcoloub)  by  Hamdullah  Ben-Aboubecr  Aicazvini  (who  died 
in  750  of  the  Hejra,  1449  of  Chrilt),  frequently  cited  by 
D'Herbelot  under  the  title  of  the  Per  Ran  Geographer.  M.  de 
Sacy  intimates  the  probability  that  he  fhall,  upon  fome  future 
occafion,  caufe  the  geographical  part  of  Nozhat- Alcoloub  to 
be  ftill  better  known.  v 

To  the  Preface  introducing  thefe  Memoirs,  the  author  hath 
prefixed  a  fliort  notice  of  Mirkhond,  and  the  emir  Ali-Schir, 
to  whom  Mirkhond  dedicated  his  work  ;  together  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  des  Sgavans-,  which,  befides  an  account 
of  the  memoirs  themfelves,  contains  fome  important  explana- 
tory remarks. 

To  appreciate  with  juftlce  the  merits  of  this  volume,  a  more 
extended  difcuffion  would  be  requifite  than  our  ftated  limits 
can  admit  j  and,  whiift  fuch  a  diicuilion  would  be  interest- 
ing to  few,  thofe  who  are  felicitous  to  inveftigate  the  fubje£l 
will  naturally  recur  to  the  work  itfelf.  Learned  men  with 
whom  we  have  converfed,  give  the  author  the  praife  to  which 
he  afpires ;  we,  however,  muft  confefs  that  there  are  feveral 
particulars,  and  fome  of  importance,  to  which  we  cannot 
accede.  .That  M.  de  Sacy  has  difcovered  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,  we  readily  allow,  and  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have 
id  that  he  had  effected  our  conviction. 
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FRANCE. 

*TpHE  productions  of  French  typography  are  (till  numerous, 
■*■    as  well  in  polite  literature  as  in  the  fciences  ;  but  we  have 
only  been  able  to  procure  materials  for  a  very  imperfect  lilt 
of  the  works  which  have  lately  appeared  at  Paris. 

Corinoiflance  des  Temps,  pour  PAnnee  fixieme,  &c. 
Knowledge  of  the  Seafons  and  the  Weather,  for  the  Year 
1798,  8vo. — The  novelties  of  this  volume  are,  various  obier- 
vations  on  eclipfes,  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  la  Lande  ;  a  hilto- 
ry  of  the  recent  progrefs  of  aftronomy ;  an  afcertainment  of 
the  pofitions  of  different  itars  ;  and  other  ufeful  particulars. 

Annuaire  de  la  Republique  Francoife,  &c.  Almanac  for 
the  Year  1798,  1 8 mo. — This  is  an  accurate  publication. 

Theorie  de  la  Terre.  Theory  of  the  Earth,  5  vols. — -To 
this  edition,  which  is  the  fecond,  M.  de  la  Metherie  has  added 
a  fyflem  of  mineralogy. 

De  l'Araneologie,  &c  Of  the  Connection  between  the 
Atmofpheric  Variations  and  the  Movements  of  Spiders,  by 
Quatvemere-Disjonval,  8vo. 

Elemens  d'Hiltoire  Naturelle,  par  Aubin-Louis  Millin. 
Elements  of  Natural  Hiilory,  8vo.  —  This  performance  was 
publifned  before  the  jury  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
.elementary  books  had  given  a  fandtion  to  it :  but  thofe  cenfors 
have  fmce  honoured  it  with  their  approbation  •,  and  it  has 
been  regiftered  among  thofe  books  which  are  to  be  printed  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  nation. 

Tableau  Encyclopedique  et  Methodique  des  trois  Regnes 
de  la  Nature  Botanique,  par  La-Marck.  A  Regular  View  of 
the  three  Divifions  of  Botany,  4to. — The  author  of  this 
piece  being  a  botaniit  of  great  reputation,  the  public  may 
conclude  that  it  is  well  executed. 

Fp|  Effti 
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Efiaifurla  Do£trine  de  Brown.  Effay  on  Brown's  Do&i. 
of  Jncitabi lity1,  by  Rizo,  of  Conftaniinople. 

Anatomie  Philofophique  et  Raifonnee,  par  le  Citoyen 
Hauchccorne.  Scientific  Anatomy,  2  vols.  8vo. — This  writ- 
er tr<  "    an  unpleafant  fubjedt  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

'1  a,,  eau  Synoptique  des  Mufcles  de  l'Homme,  &c.  Syn- 
opfis  of  the  Human  Mufcles.  In  this  publication,  profeffbr 
ChaufTicr  lias  given  an  improved  claiTificatjon  of  thofe  appen- 
dages of  the  body. 

Obfervations  fur  la  Nature  et  fur  le  Traitement  du  Rachi- 
tifme,  &c.  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Curvature  of  the  Spine,  8vo.— M.  Portal  has  here  difplaycd 
a  great  degree  of  profefhonal  fkill  j  and  numerous  cafes  audi 
his  accuracy. 

Effhi  fur  la  Gangrene,  &c.  Effay  on  the  humid  Gangrene, 
by  Moreau  and  Burdin.  —  This  effay  has  met  v/ith  the  ap- 
probation of  feme  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Thcorie  des  Eonclions  Analytiques,  &c  An  EfTay  on  the 
Principles  of  differential  Calculation,  by  La-Grange,  4to. — 
This  is  generally  allowed  to  have  confiderable  merit.  A 
work  of  the  fame  kind  has  been  recently  compofed  by  La- 
Croix  ;  but  he  has  only  publifhed  one  volume  of  it. 
•  Memoire  fur  les  Ufages  de  1'ELipfe,  &c.  On  the  Ufe  of 
the  Ellipfe  in  fpherical  Trigonometry,  by  Goudin,  410. 

EfTai  fur  les  Ouyrages,  &c.  Effay  on  the  Phyfico-Mathe- 
rnatical  Wovks  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  4to.  —  Thirteen  vo- 
lumes of  the  manufcripts  of  that  celebrated  painter  having 
been  lent  to  Paris  from  Italy,  profeffbr  Venturi  was  permitted 
to  examine  them;  and  he  intends  to  publifh,  without  delay, 
th8fe  which  relate  to  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  optics.  It 
appears  that  da  Vinci  made  various  discoveries  in  natural 
philofophy,  of  which  others  obtained  the  credit.  The  prepa- 
ratory effay  is  well  written  ;  and,  befides  the  philofophu  al 
part  of  it,  it  contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Leonardo,  and 
a  lift  of  his  pictures  and  drawings. 

MembiVes  Militaires,  occ.  An  Account  of  the  Paffage  of 
the  Rhine  by  General  Moreau  and  his  Army  ;  of  the  Siege  of 
Kt Id  ;  and  of  other  Operations  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Year 
j;fj6. 

Principes  de  1'Ordonnance  et  de  la  ConftrucVion  des  Bati- 
mens,  <?cc.  Principles  of  Architecture,  by  C.  F.  Viel,  4to. — 
This  treatife  is  faid  to  be  highly  worthy  of  attention. 

Regies  des  Cinq  Ordres,  &c.  Rules  of  the  five  Orders  qf 
Architecture,  by  Delagardette. 

Plan  d'un  Emprunt-Lotene,  &c.     Scheme  of  a  Loan  ry 

way 
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way  of  Lottery,  4to.  —  M.  Le-Fevre  here  propofes  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  profits  of  a  lottery  to  the  improvement  of 
inland  navigation,  and  other  ufeful  purpofes. 

Voyages  Phyliques,  &c  Philoibphical  Travels  in  the  Py- 
renees, in  the  Years  1783  and  1789.  The  author,  whofe 
name  is  Pafumot,  principally  treats  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  environs  of  Barege,  Bagneres,  Cautercs,  and  Gavarnie. 

EfTai  Politique  et  Philofbphique  fur  le  Commerce  et  la 
Paix,  confideres  fous  leurs  Rapports  avec  1'Agriculture  ;  par 
J.  B.  Rdugier-la-Bergerie.  A  Political  and  Philofophical 
Effay  on  Commerce  and  Peace,  eonfidered  with  regard  to 
Agriculture. — This  work  comprehends  ufeful  hints  of  politi- 
cal ceconomy. 

Penfees  Politiques,  &c.  Thoughts  on  various  Branches 
of  Politics,  by  Maublanc,  nmo. 

Des  Moyens  de  regenerer  la  France,  ccc.  Of  the  Means 
of  regenerating  France,  and  accelerating  a  durable  Peace,  by 
De-la  Croix,  8vo. 

Hifloire  des  Homines  Illufires,  Sec  Hiftory  of  Perfons  who 
have  done  honour  to  France  by  their  Talents  and  their  Vir- 
tues, 4  vols.  i2mo. — This  is  a  biographical  epitome,  intended 
for  the  perufal  of  youth. 

Le  Mentor  Chretien,  &c.  The  firft  volume  of  the  Chriftian 
Inftructor. — The  compiler  has  made  great  ufe  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Fenelon. 

CEuvres  de  Freret.  The  Works  of  Freret,  20  vols.  i2mo. 
— In  this  edition  fome  pieces,  before  unpubliihed,  are  in- 
ierted. 

CEuvres  de  Vauvenargues,  &c.  The  Works  of  Vauvenar- 
gues,  containing  philofophical,  critical,  and  moral  Eiiays,  2 
vols.  i8mo.  —  A  better  edition  has  appeared  in  octavo. 

Reflexions  fur  le  Culte,  &c.  Remarks  on  Worfhip,  on 
civil  Ceremonies,  and  national  Feftivals,  by  Reveillere-Lc- 
paux,  8vo. — Thele  reflections  are  not  profound;  nor  are 
Jrey  contemptibly  trivial. 

Vues  d'un  Citoyen,  &c.     Thoughts  on  Funerals,  8vo. 
Des  Effets  de  la  Terreur,  par  B.  Conftant.    Of  the  EtFecls 
of  Terror,  8vo. 

Effai  fur  les  Antiquites  du  Nord,  &c.  Effay  on  the  Lan- 
guages and  Antiquities  of  the  North,  by  C.  Pougens. 

ETemens  Raifo'nnes  de  la  Grammaire  Francoife,  &c.  A 
new  French  Grammar,  by  Roulle,  3  vols.  8vo.  —  It  is  not 
well  executed. 

Siemens  de  la  Langue  Italienne,  &c.  A  Method  of  learn- 
ing the  Italian  Language  with  Facility,  by  Siret,  8vo.  —  This 
work  is  fuoerior  to  the  EngUffi  grammar  of  the  fame  author. 

Une 
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Une  Journee  de  Paris.  A  Curfory  Account  of  Paris, 
l8mo.  —  It  is  lively,  but  frivolous  j  and  it  is  couched  in  an  aN 
fecioiihlo 

Les  Soirc  B,  &c.  The  Evening  Reflections  of  aP  clufe, 
8vo. — The  political  parts  of  this  voki  ne  are  not  uninter- 
esting ;  and  the  writer  (M.  Chappuyzi)  has  introduced  an 
entertaining  narrative  of  a  tour  into  the  territories  of  Cha- 
blais  and  Vaud. 

Alphonfe  d'Armencourt,  &c.  The  Handfome  Widow.  — 
This  it>  a  wretched  novel,  written  by  Madame  de  Sancy. 

Les  Infortunes.de  Maria,  &c.  The  Misfortunes  of  a  Per- 
fian  Slave  :  —  a  tale  of  little -novelty. 

The  following  works  have  been  publifhed  in  different  pro- 
vincial towns  of  France. 

Syftcme  Methodique,  &c.  A  Methodical  Syftem  of  Muf- 
cular  Clarification,  by  C.  L.  Dumas.     Montpelier. 

Manuel  du  Phyfiologifte,  &c.  Fundamental  Propofitions 
of  the  Science  of  Animal  CEconomy.     Metz. 

Theorie  de  la  Nature.  Theory  of  Nature,  by  J.  A.  Cazalet. 
Bourdeaux. 

Journal  des  Meres  de  Famille,  &c.  Bourdeaux.  —  This  is 
a  periodical  work,  calculated  for  the  inftrucfion  of  mothers 
in  the  belt  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Hiftoire  des  Revolutions,  &c  Hiflory  of  memorable  Re* 
volutions.     Lyons,  1796- 

Many  translations  have  alfo  been  recently  given  to  the 
world  by  the  French  literati.  Thofe  which  chiefly  call  for 
our  notice,  are,  a  tranflation  of  Plato's  Letter:,,  of  the  Politics 
of  Ariftctle,  Adam  Smith's  Considerations  on  Languages, 
Fergnfon's  Effay  on  Civil  Society,  Murphy's  Tour  in  Portu- 
gal, Parkinfon's  Account  of  Cook's  tirft  Voyage,  Muller's 
AfTociation  of  the  Princes  of  the  Germanic  Body,  fome  of 
the  pieces  of  Dr.  Franklin  the  American  philofopher,  Gib- 

::'s  Mifcellaneous  Works,  and  Sterne's  Sentimental  Jouif 
ney. 

HOLLAND. 

Gerardi  Vrolik  DiiTertatio,  &c.  A  Medico-Botanical  Dif- 
fcrtation.  Leyden,  1796.  —  It  principally  treats  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf. 

P..  J".  Van  Maanen,  Med.  Docloris,  Oratio  de  Studio  Chi- 
8ee>     An  Oration  calculated  for  the  Promotion  for 
CiiiruTgical  Knowledge.     Harderwyck,  1796. 

7  Brief, 
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Brief,  &c»  A  Letter  to  Citizen  Hahn  concerning  a  Tax 
propoied  foi  the  Batavian  Republic.     Leyden. 

Reddingi'i  Obfervationes,  &c  Critical  Remarks  on  forns 
of  the  Plains,  8vo.    Franeker,    :  795. 

Thefium  Jontroverfarum  Decades  XXVIII.  Controver- 
fial  Oifcuffions,  by  Voorda.  Leyden,  1796.  Thefe  relate 
to  points  of  jurifprudence. 

Lofreden,  &c.  a  Panegyric  upon  Schultens  the  Orientalift, 
by  Knrttelaar,  8vo.      Amsterdam. 

Anacreonti  quse  tribuuntur  Carminum  Paraphrafis  Ele- 
giaca.  A  Paraphraftic  Latin  Verfmn  of  the  Poems  of  Ana- 
creon,  by  HceutTt.  Dprdi  chtj  1 795.  —  We  do  not  approve 
the  application  of  the  elegiac  metre  to  the  light  effufions  of*- 
the  Teian  bard  :  but  the  verfes  of  Hceufft  are  not  defpica- 
ble. 

Tafreel,  &c.  Account  of  the  laft  Revolution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  8vo.  Amfterdam,  1796.  —  This  is  represented 
as  a  faithful  and  well-written  narrative  of  a  remarkable  revo- 
lution. 

Carminum  Sylloge  Altera,  Sec.  A  Second  Collection  of 
Poems,  by  Nodell,  8vo.  Rotterdam,  1796. — Some  of  thefe 
pieces  are  pleafing  and  elegant. 

Anthologia  Grceca,  4to.  Utrecht.--— The  claffical  reader 
will  be  pleafed  to  hear,  that  M.  de  Bofch  has  enriched  this 
edition  of  the  various  pk*ces  of  the  minor  Greek  poets,  with 
the.  Latin  verfion  of  the  celebrated  Grotius,  of  which  he  with 
difficulty  obtained  a  manufcript  copy. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Coup-d'GEil  fur  les  Remarques,  Sec.  A  Survey  of  the  Re- 
marks of  the  Phvfician  Caels  on  a  late  Publication,  8vo.  Bruf- 
fels.  — Caels  had  animadverted  on  the  methods  propofed  by 
M.  Vanaibroeck,  in  a  work  entitled  Nature  the  belt  Phyfician, 
for  the  gentle  and  eafy  cure  of  diforders  ;  and  the  affailed 
practitioner  defends  himfelf  with  fpirit. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tabulse  Phytographicse,  &c.  Botanical  Tables,  by  John 
Gefner,  folio.  Zurich,  1795. — Dr.  Schinz  is  the  editor  of 
this  performance  of  his  deceafed  friend  ;  and  he  has  added  to 
it  an  ufeful  commentary. 

Carite 
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Carite  et  Polytfore,  nmo.  Laufanue,  1796.  —  The  author 
of  this  fa!*:  ia  Bartheijmy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Travels  of  Anacharfis. 

Cyrus  et  Milto,  par  H.  D'UfliCres.  Geneva,  1796.  This 
is  a  political  romance. 

Hiftoire  des  Vaudois,  &c.  HiiTory  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  "Weftern  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  2  vols.  8V0  Laufanne, — 
The  hiftory  of  the  Vaudois  is  interefting  to  all  protectants  ; 
and  it  i->  not  ill  recounted  by  M.  Brez  in  thefe  volumes. 

Acroama  de  J.  J.  Steinbrychelio.  A  Difcourle  on  the 
Merits  of  Steinbrychel,  by  Hottinger,  i2mo.  Zurich,  1796. 
—  The  perfon  here  praifed  was  an  eminent  philologilt,  whom 
his  panegyrift  has  fucceeded  in  forne  of  his  academical  pofts. 


SPAIN. 

Biffertacion  Botanica,  Sec.  DhTerration  on  various  Plants, 
by  Don  Tofeph  Pavon,  4to.  Madrid.  —  Some  new  plants 
are  defcribed  by  this  writer,  who,  by  vifiting  Spanifh  Ameri- 
ca, has  augmented  his  botanical  knowledge. 

Colleccion,  &c.  A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Subjects  of 
Botanical  Controverfy,  i2mo.  Madrid,  1796.  —  This  vo- 
lume was  publifhed  by  the  celebrated,  botanilt  Cavaniiies,  at 
the  command  of  his  catholic  majefty. 

Pharmacia?  Elements,  &c.  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  con- 
nected with  modern  Chemiftry,  410.  Barcelona,  1796.  —  F. 
Carbohel  has  here  given  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
pharmaceutic  lcience. 

Noticias  varias,  &c  A  Variety  of  curious  Notices  re- 
fpefting  Madrid,  for  the  year  1797. 

Juicio  de  la  Hillr-ria  de  Efpana,  &c.  An  Examination  of 
Mariana's  Hiftory  of  Spain,  by  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar, 
Svo.  Madrid,  1796.  —  Some  of  the  errors  of  Mariana  are 
corrected  by  this  critic. 

El  Siglo  Pitagorico,  &c.  The  Pythagorean  Age,  by  A.  H. 
Gomez,  8vo.     Madrid,  1796.  —  A  moral  and  amufing  piece. 

Cartas  de  Heioyfa,  &c.  Letters  of  Eloifa  and  Abelard,  in 
Spaniih  Verfe,  accompanied  with  Notes.  Salamanca. — The 
letter  in  the  name  of  Eloifa  is  tranilated  from  Pope. 


ITALY. 

Elements  Juris  Romani,    &c.     Elements   of  the  Roman 
iw,  bv  Scoifcafaye,  £vo.     Naples,' 1796.  —  This  treatife  is 

well 
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well   adapted   for   the   inftruc~iion  of  ftudents   in   the   civil 

law. 

Dife^no  di  Lezioni,   &c.     Refearches  into   the   Hebrew 

Language,  by  A.  Muzzi,  8vo.     Payia,  1796. 

Vita  di  Antonio  Cavallucci,  &c.  Life  of  Cavallucci,  the 
Painter,  8vo.  Venice,  1796.  —  Targioni  has  here  delineated 
the  character  of  the  artift  with  the  ilcill  of  a  connoiffeur. 


GERMANY. 

Aphroditographifche  Fragmente,  &c.  Account  of  the  Planet 
of  Venus,  by  Schroter.     Helmftadt,   1796. 

Phytographia,  &c.  A  Dcfcription  of  uncommon  Plants, 
by  Willdenow,  folio.     Eriang,  1794. 

■  Tentamen  Difpofitionis  Fungorum,  &c.  An  Attempt  for 
a  Methodical  Arrangement  of  Vegetables  of  the  Mufhroom 
Kind,  by  Perfoon,  8vo.  Leipfic —  The  accuracy  of  this  trea- 
tife  is  acknowledged  by  botanical  judges. 

Elementa  Terminologies  Botanicx,  Sec.  Account  of  Bota- 
nical Terms,  by  Plenck,  Svo.  Vienna,  1796.  —  The  defini- 
tion of  each  term  is. accompanied  with  an  example. 

Annalen  der  Botanik,  &c  The  twenty-firft  number  of 
lifter's  Annals  of  Botany.  Leipfic.  —  This  number  contains 
an  account  of  a  new  (pedes  cf  ornithogahcr,  a  differ  tution  on 
the  phallus,  the  observations  of  Savi  and  Roth,  and  a  review 
of  new  botanical  works. 

Abhandlung,  &c.     Treatife  on  fome  acouftic  Inftruments, 
trandated  from  the  French  of  M.  Lambert,  with  an  Appen- 
dix, by  Profeffor  Huth,  Svo.  Berlin,  1706.  —  The  Appendix 
contains  propofals  for  the  improvement  of  fpeaking-trumpets. 
Hiltoria  Svftematis  Salivalis,  <kc.     Phyfiological  and  Pa- 
thological View   of  the   Salival  Syftem,    4to.    Jena.  —  Dr. 
Siebold  has  here  evinced  fome  medical  and  chirurgical  ability. 
Uber  die  Wirkung,  &:c.     On  the   Operation  of  Mineral 
Waters,  by  Wichmann,  8vo.     Hanover. 

Na<  hrichten  Uber  das  Franzofifche  Kriegs-fpitalwefen.  In- 
formation refpe&ing  the  French  Military  Iioipitals,  by  Wede- 
kind.   Leipfic. 

Betrachtungen,  &c.     Reflections  on  the  Art  of  War,  8vo. 
Begebenheiten,  &c.     Adventures  of  F.  C.  Laukhard  in  the 
prefent  War.   Leipfic,  1796. 

Collection  de  Quarante-deux  Plans,  &c.  Forty-two  Plans 
of  the  moft  memorable  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  War  of  feven 
Years,  by  J.  F.  Roefch.  Franckfort  on  the  Mayn,  1796.  — 
Thefe  plans  arc  remarkably  accurate. 

Kritik 
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Kritik  der  Deutfchen,  &o  A  Critical  Survey  of  the  Ger- 
man Conilitution,  8vo. 

Allgemeine  Hitlorifch-topographifche,  Sic.  An  hiiTorico- 
tcpographieal  Account  of  Caucafus,  8vo.  Gotha,  1796. — 
This  is  a  compilation,  by  Schroder,  from  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceafed  Dr.  Reinegg. 

Handbuch,  ckc.  Manual  of  Geography,  8vo.  Weimar: — 
the  tirft  volume  of  a  work  of  merit. 

Neues  Hiilorifch,  Sec.  New  Hiftorical  and  Biographical 
Dictionary,  by  Grohmann,  8vo.  Leipfic,  1796.  —  This  work 
is  not  yet  finiihed. 

Das  Gelehrte  Teutfchland,  Sec.  Learned  Germany  j  or 
an  Account  of  living  Writers,  8vo.  Lemgo. — ProfefTor 
Mcuieil  is  the  editor  of  this  performance;  and  he  has  not 
only  improved  the  fimilar  work  of  Hamberger,  but  has  added 
the  German  artifts  to  the  literati  of  the  country.  How  many 
volumes  the  whole  will  make,  we  have  not  learned. 

Erlauterungcn,  Sec.  Tllultrations  of  the  firft  book  of  Sa- 
muel, and  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  by  Henfler,  6vo. 
Hamburg,   1796. 

Verfuch,  &c.  An  Inveftigation  of  the  negative  religious 
Principles  of  the  French,  8vo.  Franckfort,  1796.  —  A  positive 
rather  than  a  negative  religion  is  recommended  by  the  writer 
of  this  diiTertation. 

Von  Erlofler  der  Menfchen,  &c.  Of  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind, 8vo.  1796.  — J.  G.  Herder  here  difcufles  various  points 
relative  to  the  author  of  the  Chrillian  religion. 

Denckmahl  der  Freundfchaft,  &c.  A  Memorial  of  Friend- 
fhip  and  Love,  8vo.  Leipfic,  1796.  — A  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Marianne  Ehrmann. 

Abhandlungen,  Sec.  DiiTertations  on  various  Syftems  of 
Morality,  by  Conz,  8vo.  Tubingen,    1795. 

Entwurf  eines  Werkes,  Sec.  Sketch  of  a  Work  on  the 
Subject  of  Old  Age,  by  Dr.  Valli  •,  tranflated  from  the  Italian, 
by  Bonelli,  8vo.  Vienna,  1796. 

Dcfcription  du  Cabinet,  Sec.  M.  de  Murr's  Description 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Paul  de  Praun.  Nuremberg. 

Dionib  Caihi  Rorr.anarum  Hiftoriarum  quae  fuperfunt,  Sec. 
The  Remains  of  the  Roman  Hilfory  of  D10  Caifius,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Leipfic.  —  Penzel  is  the  philologilt  who  prepared  this 
edition  •,  and  the  emendations  and  criticifms  of  Reimar  and 
Reifice  have  ferved  as  the  foundations  of  his  labours. 

Alciphronis  Rhetoris  Epiflolae,  &c.  The  Epillles  of  Alci- 
phron  the  Rhetorician,  8vo.  Leipfic. — Bergler's  commen- 
tary is  printed  with  thefe  entertaining  epiilies  ;  and  Wagner 
has  added  his  own  notes  and  thofe  of  feveral  other  critics, 
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having  previoufly  exarnmed,  with  a  degree  of.  accuracy  fu- 
perior  to 'that  of  fome  of  his  predecefl'ors,  a  variety  of  manu- 
script copies. 

Ariftophanis  Comcediie,  Sec  The  Comedies  of  Arlfro- 
phanes,  8vo.  Leipfic  —  Invernezini  has  publifhed  the  third 
volume  of  this  edition,  which  is  not  deficient  in  accuracy. 

./Efchyli  Tragcediae  quae  fuperfunt.  All  the  extant  Trage- 
dies of  iEfchylus,  8vo.  Halle.  —  This,  which  is  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  publication,  will  not  derogate  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  Schutz. 

Arati  Phenomena.  The  Phenomena  of  Aratus,  Svo. 
Leipfic.  —  Buhle  is  the  .editor  of  this  poem  ;  and  he  has  add- 
ed to  it  the  treatife  of  Leontius  on  the  Sphere. 

Athenaei  Deipnofophiftarum  Libri  Quindccim.  8vc.  Leip- 
fic: —  a  new  edition  of  Athenians,  which  is  yet  unfinifhed. 

Theccriti  Epithalamium  Helenas.  The  Poem  of  Theo- 
critus on  the  Marriage  of  Helen,  with  Notes  by  Siebdrat, 
8vo.  Leipfic. 

Apollonii  Rhodii  Argonautica.  The  Poem  of  Apollonius 
on  the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  8vo.  Leipfic — The 
learned  Beck  is  the  perfon  employed  in  this  edition,  of  which 
the  fecond  volume  is  now  publifhed. 

Verfuch  einer  Kulturgelchichte,  &c  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Civilifation  among  the  States  of  ancient  Greece. 
Vol.  I.  8vo. — Profeffor  Hartmann  has  been  praifed  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  this  volume. 

Uber  die  Reinigkeit,  &c.  On  the  Means  of  promoting 
and  eftablifning  the  Purity  of  the  German  Language,  by  Kin- 
derling,  8vo.  Berlin,  5795. 

Verfuch,  &c.     EiTay  on  German  Synonymy,  Svo.    Halle, 

Xenophontis  Ephefii  Ephefiacorum  Libri  Quinquei  &c. 
The  Romance  of  Xenophon  the  Younger,  4to.  Vienna, 
1796.  — This  is  the  beft  edition  which  has  appeared  of  a  ro-* 
mance  not  very  eftimable.  The  new  Latin  verfion,  and  the 
remarks  on  the  text,  do  credit  t,o  the  baron  Loedla. 

Neue  Mifcellaneeu,  See.  New  Mifcellanies,  8vo.  Leipfic. 
— This  is  a  periodical  publication,  relative  to  antiquities,  the 
arts,  &c. 

SWEDEN. 

Allgemeines  Schwedifches,  &c.  General  Account  of  the 
State  of  Literature  in  Sweden,  during  the  Reign  of  Guftavus 
III.  by  Ludeke,  7  vols.  8vo.  Stockholm,  1796.  —  This  work 
has  been  long  under  the  author's  hands  j  for  the  full  volume 

made 
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made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1 78 1.     The  execution  of  if 
deferves  a  favourable  report. 


RUSSIA. 

Jkvaycpsovfos  Tr/tk  Ms?oj,  &c.  The  Poems  of  Anacreon,  4fo« 
Peterfburg,  J  794.  —  This  is  a  fplendid  edition,  with  regard 
to  paper  and  typography,  lc  is* accompanied  with  a  Ruifian 
tranQation. 
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The  Beginning  of  MAY  to  the  End  of  AUGUST,  1797, 


FRANCE. 

WHEN  the  gallant  and  enterprifing  Charles  VIII.  In- 
vaded Italy  before  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
his  progrefi  was  furprifingly  rapid  ;  but  the  vigour  of  his 
arms  made  no  permanent  impreffion.  .The  fuccefs  of  Louis 
XII.  in  the  fame  part  of  Europe,  though  it  was  not  fo  fpee- 
jdily  checked,  was  frail  and  deluiive.  But,  at  the  prefent  cri- 
tical" and  eventful  period^  remarkable  and  fundamental  re- 
volutions in  the  political  ft  ate  of  Italy  have  refulted  from 
the  efforts  of  the  troop's  of  the  French  republic.  Conili- 
tutions,  fanctioned  by  time  and  habit,  have  been  fubvert- 
ed ;  and  the  people  have  emerged  from  that  fervitude  by 
which  they  had  been  long  deprefled.  It  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  reftrain  the  fervour  of  democratic  innovation,  and 
prevent  the  abforption  of  genuine  liberty  in  the  abyfs  of  li- 
ctntioufnefs  and  anarchy. 

During  the  conteft  between  the  French  and  the  forces  of 
his  imperial  majefty  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  the  leaders  of 
the  Venetian  arjftovi'acy  raifed  a  military  force  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  return  of  Buonaparte  into  Italy;  and 
many  of  the  fubjecls  of  that  government  took  opportuni- 
ties of  affaffinating  the  ftragglers  from  the  French  army. 

App.  Vol.XX.  New  Arr»  Q^q  The 
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The  victorious  general  having  denounced  vengeance  a- 
gainlt  the  Venetians  for  thefe  outrages,  the  fenate  di£: 
claimed  all  encouragement  of  fuch  conduct,  promifed  to 
punifh  the  offenders,  and  profeffed  a  defire  of  maintaining 
concord  and  Iriendfhip  with  the  Gallic  commonwealth. 
Thefe  declarations  were  coniulcred  by  Buonaparte  asinfin- 
cere  ;  and  the  fequel  proved  that  they  were  fo.  Different 
parties  of  the  Venetian  foldiery  attacked  the  divided  bat- 
talions of  the  French;  and,  at  Verona,  the  latter  were 
clofely  befieged  ;  but,  though  they  were  driven  from  the 
to.,  n,  they  fcon  recovered  i&.  A  manifefto  now  appeared 
in  the  name  of  Buonaparte,  who,  after  an  enumeration  of 
a£ts  of  hoitility  committed  by  the  Venetians,  recalled  the 
French  mihifter  from  their  metropolis,  and  declared  that 
he  would  treat  their  troops  as  enemies,  and  feif'e  the  Terra 
Firma  of  their  ft  ate  without  delay. 

This  peremptory  denunciation  filled  Venice  with  confu- 
fion  ;  but  it  gave  great  joy  to  thofe  who  wifhed  for  a 
change  pf  government.  Regardlefs  of  the  exiling  autho- 
rities, the  friends  of  democracy  held  political  meetings  5 
and  various  changes  of  the  cenftitution  were  propofed 
and  difcuffed.  NoUvithftanding  the  oppofition  of  a  ftrong 
party,  it  was  refolved,  on  the  nth  of  May,  that  a  more 
democratic  form  fhcuid  be  given  to  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  French  were  invited  to  the  capita!,  to  fuper- 
intend  the  completion  of  the  new  government.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  municipality  was  erected  on  the  French  mo- 
del ;  a  circumflance  which  produced  a  riot  among  the  po- 
pulace. The  houfes  of  forne  of  the  innovators  were  at- 
tacked, and  other  outrages  enfued  ;  but  the  commotion 
was  quelled  with  little  effifion  of  bTood.  A  body  of  French 
arrived  on  the  16th  •,  and  they  were  received  as  friends 
and  prote&ors. 

A  proclamation  which  was  emitted  by  the  pew  munici- 
pality ten. led  to  reconcile,  to  the  altered  government,  ma- 
ny who  would  otberwife  have  been  unfriendly  to  it.  Ap- 
prehenfions  had  been  entertained  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  pibii^  debt;  but  the  proclamation  intimated,  that  the 
financial  engagements  of  the  former  admiuiftration  would 
he  inviolably  obfeived.  This  conduct  reflects  credit  on 
the  new  rulers;  nr.d  we  hope  that  none  of  the  eventual 
changes  of  government,  in  Italy  or  in  any  other  country, 

will 
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will  "be  attended  with  injury  to  thofe  who  trufted  their 
money  on  the  bafis  of  national  faith. 

Deputies  being  fcnt  from  Venice  to  treat  with  Buona- 
parte, he  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  protection,  the 
ceflion  of  the  Terra  Firma,  f abject  to  the  provifional  rellitu- 
tion  of  a  part  of  that  territory  ;  the  grant  of  a  large  l'um 
of  money,  befides  paintings,  ftatues,  and  manufcripts  ;  tha 
annihilation  of  the  old  conftitution  •,  the  liberty  of  garri- 
foning  the  city ;  and  the  partial  furrender  of  the  Venetian 
navy.  Thefe  terms  were  accepted ;  and  the  boafted  con- 
ftitution of  Venice  became  an  empty  name.  In  confe- 
rence of  this  agreement,  directors  were  appointed  by  the 
general  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  Venetian  affairs  ;  and, 
in  concert  with  this  executive  council,  the  municipality 
continued  its  aflumed  functions.  Mazini,  who  had  acted 
as  doge  under  the  late  government,  was  permitted  to  act 
as  one  of  the  directors  ;  and  his  popularity  gave  weight 
to  the  new  arrangements. 

Under  the  aulpices  of  the  French,  the  revolutionary  fpirit 
alfo  extended  it-felf  to  Genoa.  A  body  of  mal-contents  affem- 
bled  in  arms,  and  in-fitted  on  a  reform  of  the  government ;  but 
they  were  foon  attacked  by  fokliers,  workmen,  and  others, 
End  were  defeated  with  fome  (laughter.     The  leaders  of 
the  administration,  trufting  to  the  loyalty  of  the  prevailing 
party,  flattered  the-mfelves  with  the  hope  of  maintaining 
their  authority  unimpaired.  They  were  therefore  furprifed 
when  they  found  that  the  fuccefsful  combatants  refuted  to 
obey  their  orders,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Venetians.  French  emiilV.-nes 
eagerly  fomented  the  patriotic  zeal,  or  the  turbulent  fpi- 
rit, of  the  unfubmitting  body';  and  Buonaparte  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  camp  near  the  city.     The  ap- 
proach of  this  force  encouraged  the  democratic  phaiaiii: 
to  act  with  vigour  againft  the  ariftocracy ;  and  the  Genoeie 
conftitution  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.     The  privileges  of 
the  nobles  were  diminifhed,  if  not  annihilated :  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  afTertcd  *,  and  all  who  had  been  impri- 
foned  for  fedition  were   reitored  to  liberty.     The  flame 
fpread  to  Finale,  and  other  towns  of  the  republic  ;  and  fe- 
veral  conflicts  took  place,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 
old  government  were  generally  unfuccefsful.     Contribu- 
tions were  levied  by  Buonaparte  :  a  provifional  adminiftra- 
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tion    was  adjuitcd  ;  and  the  French  intereft  was  triurri* 
pliant. 

With  refpect  to  the  flate  of  affairs  between  the  French 
and  the  emperor,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  after  the  figna- 
ture  of  the  preliminaries,  the  former  evacuated  the  Au- 
ftrian  territories,  and  the  generals  of  the  oppofite  armies 
drew  a  line  of  demarcation,  beyond  which  the  troops  were 
not  to  pafs.  A  proclamation  was  publilhed  at  Vienna,  for 
fuperfeding  the  general  levy  of  troops  whichthe  court  had 
ordered  ;  but,  in  acknowledging  the  loyal  zeal  which  had 
been  difplayed,  Francis  intimated  his  hope,  that,  if  his  pa- 
cific views  fhould  be  fruftrated  by  adverfe  circumftances, 
he  mfebt  depend  on  the  renovated  ardour  of  his  people. 

Though  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  by  the  emperor 
on  the  23d  of  April,  he  has  not  yet  confirmed  them  by  a 
definitive  treaty.  The  negotiations  have  been  long  conti- 
nued at  Udina;  but  the  circumftances  with  which  they 
are  attended,  or  the  caufes  of  the  delay  of  pacification, 
are  objects  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  notoriety. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  French  republic,  within  the 
four  months  which  are  comprehended  in  this  furvey,  were 
more  interefting  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
members  of  the  directory  did  not  act  in  ft  net  concert  with 
the  majority  of  the  two  councils.  They  wifhed  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  legiflative  body  ;  but  the  mo- 
derate party  endeavoured  to  counter-act  the  eftablifhment 
of  fuch  zw  oligarchy.  In  a  meffage  which  was  communi- 
cated, on  the  16th  of  May,  from  the  directory  to  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred,  the  law  which  orders  the  fuperfeffion 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  body,  was  cenfur- 
ed  as  unconftitutional ;  and  a  refufal  of  enforcing  it  was 
intimated.  This  refractory  behaviour  produced  indignant 
murmurs  in  the  afiembly  ;  and  the  law  was  not  allowed  to 
be  thus  evaded. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  third  of  each  council  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  May.  So  many  individuals  who  were 
not  very  friendly  to  republican  government  had  been 
chofen  by  the  people,  that  the  violent  party  could  not  con- 
ceal it's  difpleafure.  The  majority,  however,  difregarded 
the  murmurs  of  the  factious  part  of  the  community,  and 

diy  received  the  new  deputies.  Pichegru,  who  had 
lignalifed  his  military  talents  in  defence  of  the  ftate,  was 
elected  president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  by  a  con- 
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fiderable  plurality  of  votes;  and  Marbois  was  honoured 
with  the  fame  dignity  in  the  other  afTembly.  Some  days 
afterwards,  the  former  body  prepared  a  lift  of  candidates 
for*  the  office  of  director,  in  the  room  of  Letourneur,  on 
whom  the  lot  of  ciifcharge  had  fallen;  and  the  pcrfon  of. 
whom  the  council  of  elders  made  choice,  was  Barthelemy  ; 
not,  as  fome  have  afferted,  the  author  of  the  Travels  of 
Anacharfis,  but  a  refpectable  individual  of  the  fame  fami- 
ly, who  was  then  acting  in  a  diplomatic  character  at  Bade. 
It  was  fuppofed  by  many,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  of- 
fered employment ;  but,  being  defirous  of  contributing 
to  the  complete  re-eftablifhment  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity in  France,  as  well  as  to  the  reftoration  of  general 
peace  in  Europe,  he  acquiefced  in  his  elevation  to  power. 
In  his  way  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  as  much  ho- 
nour and  refpect  as  if  he  had  been  a  foveieign  prince. 
The  price  both  of  the  French  and  Englifh  funds  rcfe  on 
his  appointment ;  and  the  people  drew,  from  his  well- 
known  moderation,  conclufions  favourable  to  tut  :  wifr.es 
for  peace.  But  thefe  pleafing  hopes  were  checked  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  his  want  of  influence  over  his  afibciates. 

The  debates  of  the  legiflature,  for  fome  time  after  the 
late  partial  renewal,  were,  in  general,  lefs  aciimonious 
and  vehement  than  they  had  been  before  that  change  ; 
and  fuperior  lenity  was  evinced  in  the  refult.  Some  ri- 
gorous laws  againft  the  relatives  of  emigrants  were  repeal- 
ed ;  and  various  prudent  and  moderate  regulations  were 
adopted.  Thefe  proceedings  excited  the  clamour  of  the 
factious  citizens,  who  accufed  the  leading  members  of  a 
dangerous  attachment  to  royalty. 

The  ftate  of  the  French  colonies  being  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  it  was  propofed,  that  a  general  pardon  ihculd  be 
granted  for  revolutionary  crimes  committed  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  that  meafures  fhould  be  taken  for  eltabliihin^ 
the  conllitution  in  thofe  fettlements.  St.  Laurent,  and 
the  other  CGmmiffioners  who  had  acted  improperly  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  were  recalled  to  France  to  give  an 
account  of  their  conduct ;  and  three  agents,  whofe  func- 
tions were  to  expire  in  a  year  and  a  half,  were  fent  out  for 
the  purpofes  of  colonial  reform. 

The  fubject  of  finance  gave  rife  to  frequent  debates. 
On  one  of  thefe  occafions  (June  16),  Defmolieres  drew  an 
unpleafing  picture  of  the  ftate  of  the  treafury,  and  recom- 
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mended  an  immediate  peace  as  the  only  efficacious  remedy 
for  the  disorders  and  diftrefles  of  the  nation.     He   com- 
plained of  the  extravagant  demands  made  by  the  directory 
upon  the  committee  oi  finance,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
latter  in  giving  way  to  Such  requisitions,  founded  as  they 
were  on  no  other  bafis  than  delufive  pretences- of  promot- 
ing the  return  of  peace.     In  a  Subfequent  meeting,  hs 
moved  for  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  directory 
over  the  public  purfe  j  and  his  propofition  was  embraced; 
Le-Clerc  condemned  this  resolution  in.  Strong  terms,  as  the 
effecl  of  prejudice  and  animofity,  and  urgved  the  repeal  of 
it :  but  his  Speech  was  received  with  great  disapprobation  ; 
and,  after  a  conteft  more  violent  than  had  for  Some  time, 
been  witnerSed,  the  ailembly  proceeded  to  other  bufinefs- 
The  council  of  elders,  however,  in  which  the  violent  fac- 
tion  gradually   gained   Strength,    favoured   the  executive 
power  by  rejecting  the  refolution. 

The  conduct  of  the  directory,  in  encouraging  the  mea- 
sures which  Buonaparte  had  taken  againSt  the  ariftocraticai 
governments  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  council  of  live  hundred.  Dumolard 
reprobated  this  violent  interference  as  an  infringement 
oi  the  constitution,  and  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  movei 
for  a  particular  inquiry  into  thefe  proceedings.  He,  at  the- 
Same  time,  propoSed  an  investigation-  of  the  predicament 
in  which  the  republic  Stood,  both  with  regard  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  majority  a- 
grced  to  his  various  motions. 

AmidSt  theSe  diScuSlions,  an  alarming  Spirit  of  faction  ap-i 
peared  in  the  revival  of  thofe  meetings  from  which  So 
much  miSchief  had  flowed-  Seditious  clubs  were  formed 
in  Paris  and  other  towns ;  and  the  members  of  thefe  fo»- 
cielies  took  every  opportunity  of  inveighing  againft  what 
they  termed  the  anti-republican  meafures  of  the  moderate 
-party.  Proper  Steps  were  not  taken  either  foi  crufhing 
theSe  clubs  as  they  Succeinvely  arole,  or  for  restraining 
them  within  due  bounds.  Duplantier,  indeed,  and  other 
Senators,  exerted  themselves  againft  thefe  afTociations  j.  but 
the  remedies  propoSed  were  too  long  neglected. 

The  favours  which  were  granted  to  the  banifhed  clergy 
afforded  a  pretenpe  to  the  clubs  for  arraigning  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Jegiflature.  The  debates  on  this  Subject  wers 
fxvque&tly  renewed ;  and  various  propositions  were  mads 
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in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  ecclefiuftics.  At  length,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  the  fcheme  of  Dubryel  was  fanctioned 
by  a  great  majority  of  votes-  It  was  refolved,  that  the 
laws  which  had  denounced  the  punifhment  of  exile  againfl 
the  clerical  non  -jurors  fhould  be  repealed ;  that  thofe  laws 
by  which  banilhed  priefts  had  been  put  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  emigrants,  fhould  alfo  be  annulled  ;  and  that  the 
individuals  in  queftiort  fnould  be  reinftated  in  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  French  citizens,  on  complying  with  the  condi- 
tions which  the  conftitulion  prefcribed.  It  was  then  mov- 
ed, that  they  fhould  be  required  to  fign  a  declaration  of1 
fubmifnon  ;  but,  after  a  warm  debate,  La-Riviere  (who  had 
fucceeded  Pichegru  as  prefident)  declared  that  the  decifion 
was  adverfe  to  the  enforcement  of  the  declaration.  This 
point  being  doubted,  the  nominal  appeal  was  demanded ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  the  majority  promoted  the  declara- 
tion. 

One  ground  of  difpute  between  the  directory  and  the 
legiflature,  related  to  fome  of  the  fubordinate  minifters^ 
whom  the  former,  notwithftanding  ftrong  objections  and 
complaints,  retained  in  their  employments.     Affecting  to 
relax   in  their   obftinacy,   the   directors   gave-  orders  for 
fome  official  changes.     They  difmiffed  De-la-Croix  from 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  appointed  Talley- 
rand-Perigord    (formerly   bifhop    of    Autun)    to    fucceed 
him.     M.  de  Neuf-chateau  was  declared  minifter  of  the 
interior,  and  La-Roche  administrator  of  the  police.    Tru- 
guet  was  obliged  to  refign  the  management  of  naval  con- 
cerns to  Pleville  ;  and  general  Hoche  was  requeftcd  to  act 
as  miniller  of  vvar.     Thefe  appointments  were  not  altoge- 
ther acceptable  to  thofe  who  had  cenfured  the  conduct:  of 
the  difplaced  officers-;  and  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  reme- 
dy was  worfe  than  the'dileafe. 

To  fecure  a  victory  over  their  adverfaries,  three  of  the 
directors  (Reveillere-Lepaux,  Barras,  and  Rewbell)  formed 
arbitrary  fchemes  of  violence.  They  fecretiy  ordered  the 
approach  of  bodies  of  foldiers  to  the  capital  j  and,  with 
this  unconftitutional  aid,  they  refolved  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities againil  the  leaders  of  the  oppofite  party,  if  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  effect  their  purpofe  by  terror  atone. 

In  a  debate  which  followed  the  change  of  the  mini  (try 
(July  18),  apprehenfions  of  directorial  machinations  were 
hinted  ;  and  it  waS  moved  by  Camille,  that  the  national 
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guard  fhould  be  organifed.  Dumolard,  though  he  was  not 
difpoied  to  believe*  that  the  executive  power  would  ven- 
ture to  excite  commotions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lcgilla- 
fure,  as  it  would  injure  itfelf  by  fuch  unj-uftifiable  conduct,, 
feconded  a  motion  calculated  for  the  public  fecurity  ;  and 
the  council  of  five  hundred  ordered  a  report  to  be  prepared 
on  the  fubject.  This  fpeaker,  at  the  next  meeting,  was. 
ehofen  prefident.  The  rumour  of  military  preparation 
gaining  ground,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  truth  of  it. 
Aubry  dated,  that  fomc  regiments  of  cavalry  had  arrived 
within  feven  leagues  of  Paris  j  and  he  expreffed  his  hope, 
that  the  puniflirrtent  denounced  by  the  conftitution  might 
be  inflicted  on  thofe  who  had  promoted  fuch  an  illegal 
meafure.  A  meffage  being  fent  to  the  directory  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  circumftance,  an  evafive  anfwer  was  given. 
The  expediency  of  arming  being  again  difcufled,  La- 
Riviere  deprecated  all  delay  of  neceffary  preparation : 
but  Paftoret  advifed  a  poltponement  of  all  refolutions  on 
this  head,  till  the  neceflity  of  fuch  precaution  mould  be 
fully  demonftrated  ;  and  the  affembly  voted  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  This  want  of  vigilance  may  be  juftly 
blamed,  as  the  fchemes  of  the  directorial  confpirators  were 
fufficiently  clear  to  authorife  immediate  arrangements  of 
defence. 

The  arbitrary  triumvirate  amufed  the  council  with  af- 
fertions  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the 
readinefs  of  the  means  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  dif- 
turb  it.  A  report  was  alfo  prefented  from  the  new  mi- 
nifler  of  police,  who  endeavoured,  in  fubferviency  to  his 
three  employers,  to  lull  the  fufpicions  of  the  fenators. 

A  plan  of  military  organifation  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee, confiding  of  Pichegru  and  four  other  members  ; 
but  the  adoption  of  it  was  (till  poftponed,  in  compliance 
with  the  fugged  ions  of  thofe  who'  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  a  rafh  itep,  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
After  other  debates,  however,  the  plan  was  fanclioned. 
Another  ftep  was  now  taken,  which  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  at  an  earlier  period.  This  was  the  fupprefhon  of 
the  clubs,  to  which  both  councils  at  length  agreed.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  unpopular  La-Roche  was  difmifTed 
from  his  employment,  to  make  way  for  Sotin,  who,  hav- 
ing formerly  had  a  narrow  efcape  from  Jacobin  fury,  was 
no  friend  to  the  fyftem  of  terror.    General  Hoche  excused 
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Kimfelf  from  an  acceptance  of  the  pod  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  him,  alleging  that  he  was  difqualifted,  as  he  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  and,  though  the  di- 
rectory preffed  him  to  undertake  the  office,  he  perfiiled  in 
bis  refufal.  Genrral  Scherer  was  then  appointed  to  the 
vacant  department. 

After  a  courfe  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  march  of 
troops,  De-la- rue  brought  forward  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, dating,  that  above  26,000  men  had  been  drawn 
From  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe  ;  that  this  force, 
followed  by  an  ample  apparatus  of  artillery,  advanced  to- 
wards the  metropolis ;  that  the  men  who  compofed  thi.> 
detachment  had  been  taught  to  entertain  the  moil  injuri- 
ous prejudices  againft  the  legislative  body;  and  that  Hoc  he 
encouraged  their  difobedience  to  the  orders  which  had 
been  ifiued  for  their  retreat.  This  report  increafed  the 
alarm  of  the  well-difpofed  citizens  ;  and  the  dread  of  con- 
vulfion  pervaded  the  community. 

The  con  tell  gradually  became  more  critical;  and  the  ex- 
plofioa  feemed  not  very  remote.  Each  party  accufed  the 
other  of  revolutionary  fchemes,  and  of  the  moil  criminal 
and  fanguinary  intentions.  The  prelident  Dumolard,  on 
the  10th  of  Auguft,  warned  the  council  of  the  danger  to 
which  liberty  was  expofed  from  the  intrigues  of  ambition; 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  bloody  de'ipotifm  or"  Robef- 
pierre;  and  intimated  the  neceffity  of  vigilance  and  fpirit 
for  the  counteraction  of  the  attempts  of  thofc  traitors  who 
fought  the  revival  of  that  infamous  fyftem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  of  the  directory  imputed,  to  their  oppo- 
nents, a  defire  of  fubrerting  the  constitutional  government, 
and  of  rifquingthe  horrors  of  a  civil  war  for  the  ruin  of 
the  republican  party,  and  the  extinction  of  genuine  free- 
dom. 

After  a  fucceflion  of  debates  which,  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  particularife,  warm  altercation  arofe  (on  the  30th 
of  Auguil)  from  Du-Prat's  denunciation  of  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Bailleul,  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  directorial 
caufe.  In  this  piece,  the  vileft  calumnies,  and  the  moft 
fcurriious  obloquy,  were  thrown  out  againSt  the  Senatorial 
majority.  Le-Hardy  juflified  the  fentiments  and  affertions 
of  the  writer,  and  declared  his  ftrm  belief  of  the  exiilence 
of  an  anti-republican  plot.  Tallien,  and  feveral  other 
fpeakersj  fupported  this  opinion,  araidfl  a  violent  clamour, 
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which  the  pvefident  (Simeon)  couid  not  efFeclually  re-' 
prcfs.  Dumolard  and  Thibaudeau  vindicated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  majority  with  eloquence  and  fpirit ;  but  the 
aiTembly  refuted  to  itigmattfe  it's  bold  calumniator. 

The  icheme  of  a  new  tribunal,  pfopofed  by  Thibaudeau" 
for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  treafonable  confpira- 
cies  and  other  crimes;  met  with  flrong  oppofition  from  the 
friends  of  the  directory,  who  reprobated  the  project  as' 
iniquitous.  It  was  repeatedly  difcuffed,  but  not  fand\i- 
oneci. 

The  dreaded  confpiracy  was,  at  length.- fully  difcovered 
In  its  effects.  By  the  fecret  orders  of  the  triumvirate, 
troops  were  potted  in  different  parts  of  the  city;  and,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September,  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment, led  by  general  Moulin,  approached  tne  Tuilleries, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  national  guard,  entered  an  apart- 
Ihent  in  which  Pich.?gru  and  twelve  other  members  Were 
affembled.  Thefe  fenators  were  apprehended  as  criminals,' 
and  conducted  to  the  Temple.  Other  individuals,  ob- 
noxious to  the  triumvirate,  were  afterwards  arretted  and 
impnfoned  5  and  Barthelemy  was  one  of  the  number. 
Carnot,  who  favoured  the  moderate  party,  would  alio  have 
been  feifed,  if  he  had  not  opportunely  elcaped. 

The  authors  of  this  fcheme  of  violence  now  iffued  a  pro- 
clamation, denouncing  inilant  death  to  every  perfon  who 
fhouid  propofe  the  rertoration  of  royalty,  or  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  conilitution  of  the  year  1793,  as  we^  as  t0  a'I 
■who  ihould  commit  any  act  of  pillage.  Thetefevcre  denun- 
ciations were  followed  by  an  order  for  the  occupants  of  a 
theatre  called  the  Cdeon,  and  of  the  School  of  Health,  to' 
refign  the  halls  in  thole  buildings  to  the  two  councils,  on 
pain  of  being  declared  rebels,  but  under  the  promife  of  an 
indemnification.  An  order  was  afterwards  given  for  the 
confinement  of  the  editors  and  printers  of  thirty-two  jour- 
nals, that  they  might  be  tried  for  having  confpired  agaiuft 
the  republic. 

While  the  chief  potts  of  the  city  were  occupied  by  the 
fek'.iery,  to  whom  the  national  guard  had  readily  fubmit- 
ted,  the  two  councils  affembled  ;  and  they  foon  received 
from  the  directory  the  pretended  proofs  of  the  uncontlitu- 
fcfcmal  machinations  of  the  arretted  icnators  and  their  ac- 
complices. In  the  mcff;ge  which  introduced  thefe  papers, 
the  neceiiity  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con-' 
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ftitution  was  dated  as  the  forcible  ground  on  which  the  exe- 
cutive managers  had  acted.   If  the  delay  of  a  (ingle  day  had 
occurred,  the  republic,  it  was  faid,  would  have  been  fub- 
verted,  and  the  pretender,  who  ftyles  himfelf  Louis  XVIII- 
would  have  fixed  the  yoke  of  flavery  on  the  necks  of  the 
people.    A  committee  of  public  fafety  was  appointed  •,  and 
a  report  was  prepared,  in  which  the  views  of  the  fubdued 
party  were  declared  to  be  of  the  molt  dangerous  nature, 
while  the  proceedings  of  the  directory  were  juftified  and 
applauded.  The  fubfervient  members  approved  this  report, 
and  adopted  arbitrary  refolutions  againft  the  fuppofed  de- 
linquents.    As  the  provincial  affemblies  were  faid  to  have 
made  choice  of  emigrants  (who  had  returned  in  defiance  of 
the  laws),  rebellious  chiefs,  and  the  molt  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals, not  only  for  the  legiflative  body,  but  for  various 
public  functions,  it  was  readily  voted,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  primary  and  other  affemblies,  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments, fhould  be  annulled  ;  and  the  perfons  thus  excluded 
from  fenatorial  and  other  offices  were  fuperfeded  by  the 
friends  of  the  victorious  faction.     It  was  decreed,  that  the 
emigrants  who  had  returned  fhould  be  banifhed  ;  and  that 
the  law  which  recalled  the  exiled  ecclehaftics  ihould  be 
repealed.    It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  not  only  the  directors- 
Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  but  Pichegru,  Befmolieres,  Pa- 
floret,  Dumolard,    La-Riviere,  Aubry,  and  fifty-nine  of 
their  confederates,  fhould  be  tranfported  without  delay  to 
whatever  place  the  directory  fhould  appoint.  Eight  names, 
according  to  fome  accounts,  were,  on  fubfequent  confidera- 
tion,  erafed  from  the  lift-,  and,  Thibaudeau  was  one  of 
thofe  who  received  this  indulgence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  triumvirate  were  palpably  unju ft 
and  tyrannical.     The  evidence  of  a  plot  for  the  reiteration- 
of  royalty  was  weak  and  unlatisfaclory  5  for,  though  fome 
of  the  opponents  of  the  directory  were  inclined  to  promote 
fuch  an  event,  the  majority  do  not  appear  to  have  enter- 
tained the  leaft  idea  of  abolifhing  the  republican  conftitu- 
tion.     But,  while  we  condemn  the  ufurpatory  violence  of 
the  oligarchical  cabal,  our  indignation  is  in  fome  degree 
eJiminiihcd,  when  we  confider,  that  no  lives  have  been  Sa- 
crificed on  the  occafion,  and  that  tjie  perfons  whom,  how- 
ever innocent,  fuch  mifcreants  as  Piobefpieire  and  Couth  on 
would  have  put  to  death,,  have  been  merely  banifhed,  un- 
doubtedly by  an  iniquitous  decree^  but  by  an  act  qf  power 
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Jefs  atrocious  than  the  conduct  of  former  republican  ty- 


rants. 


GREAT     BRITAIN. 

"While  the  public  anxioufly  waited  the  effecT:  of  thofc 
preliminaries  of  peace  which  we  mentioned  in  our  laft  Ap- 
pendix, and  which,  it  was  eagerly  hoped,  would  extend 
iheir  influence  to  Great-Britain,  an  affair  occurred,  which, 
though  of  a  lefs  important  nature,  requires  fome  notice. 
The  elded  daughter  of  his  Britannic  majefty  having  acqui- 
efced  in  the  royal  wifh  for  her  entrance  into  the  matrimo- 
nial flatc,  her  parents  agreed  to  the  propofals  of  a  German 
prince,  who,  though  his  father  is  a  catholic,  has  attached 
himfelf  to  the  reformed  faith.  We  allude  to  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Wirtemberg  (Frederic  William)  who  has  for 
fome  time  ruled  that  ftate  in  the  name  of  the  indifpofed 
duke.  On  the  3d  of  May,  the  king  fent  a  meflage  to  each 
houfe  of  parliament,  intimating  his  perfuafion  that  an  alli- 
ance with  this  prince  would  be  acceptable  to  his  people, 
and  requeuing  that  fuch  a  portion  might  be  granted  to  his 
daughter,  '  as  would  be  fuitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.'  Addrefies  of  compliance  were  voted  ;  and 
it  was  refolved,  that  80,000  pounds  fliould  be  allowed  as 
the  dowry  of  the  princefs.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  fovereign  would  have  portioned  his  daughter  with- 
out a  frefh  demand  upon  the  public,  in  whofe  burthens 
the  court  might  participate  without  repining  -,  but,  amidft 
the  profufion  of  millions,  fo  fmall  a  fum  is  almofl  unwor- 
thy of  notice. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  marriage,  the  prince  of 
Wirtemberg  made  afliort  tour  into  fome  of  the  fouth-wefl- 
ern  counties  of  England.  When  he  approached  the  metro- 
polis in  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  courtiers,  and  conducted  to  St.  James's  pa- 
lace in  formal  proceihon ;  and  fplendid  preparations  were 
made  for  the  nuptials.  The  marriage  was  folemnifed  on 
the  18th  j  and  it  was  followed,  according  to  the  ufual  prac- 
tice, by  feftive  entertainments  and  popular  addreffes,  till 
the  prince  and  his  bride  embarked  for  the  continent. 

The  general  attention  was  foon  recalled  from  this  tran- 
fient  fubjecl:  to  the  momentous  concerns  of  the  fleet. 
Though  the  difturbances  at  Spithead  and  St.  Helen's  were 
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fuppreffed,  appearances  of  difcontent  were  obferved  among 
the  feamen  at  the  Nore.  Thefe  fymptoms  gradually  in- 
creafed  j  and,  as  the  conceflions  made  to  the  failors  at 
Portfmouth  had  been  extended  to  the  whole  royal  navy, 
it  was  allowed,  even  by  many  of  the  oppofers  of  the  mi- 
niftry,  that  the  new  commotions  arofe  from  a  fpirit  of  tur- 
bulence and  fedition,  rather  than  from  the  defire  of  a 
redreis  of  grievances.  Others,  however,  were  of  opinion, 
that  fome  of  the  additional  demands  were  not  unreason- 
able. 

In  the  interval,  between  the  accommodation  at  Portf- 
mouth and  the  alarming  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the  feamen  at 
Plymouth  were  guilty  of  fome  irregularities,  and  in  a  ft  ate 
of  infubordination  ;  but  the  remonftrances  of  their  officers, 
and  the  return  of  cool  reflection,  reftored  order  among 
them.  More  vigorous  meafures  were  requifite  for  the  re* 
eftablifhment  of  difcipline  at  the  Nore. 

The  Sandwich  was  the  fhip  in  which  the  delegates  or 
reprefentatives  of  the  mutineers  affembled  5  and  here,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  they  framed  a  feries  of  demands,  declar- 
ing, that  they  would  not  return  to  their  former  Subordi- 
nation, unlefs  their  defires  fhould  be  granted.  Befides 
the  increafed  allowance  of  wages  and  provifions,  they  re- 
quired, that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  fhip  in  harbour,  permiilioii 
of  abfence  fhould  be  allowe'd  to  the  men  (but  to  a  limited 
number  at  a  time),  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  their  friends ; 
that  all  arrears  of  wages,  down  to  fix  months,  fhould -be 
paid  before  a  fhip  fhould  put  to  fea  ;  that  no  officer  who 
had  been  difcarded  from  a  fhip  fhould  be  again  employed 
in  the  fame  veffel,  without  the  confent  of  the  crew;  that 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  prize-money  fhould  be  made ; 
and  that  fome  of  the  articles  of  war  fhould  be  abrogated, 
and  others  altered.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  declared, 
in  reply,  that  they  could  not  give  the  feamen  any  hopes  of 
the  grant  of  their  additional  requefts  ;  and  intimated,  that, 
if  the  mal-contents  fhould  delay  their  fubmiffion  to  lawful 
authority,  the  royal  clemency,  which  they  were  now  at  li- 
berty to  receive,  would  be  exchanged  for  the  rigours  of 
juftice. 

DifTatisfied  with  the  anfwer  from  the  admiralty,  the  de- 
legates continued  to  exercife  their  ufurped  authority.  In  a 
fubfequent  communication  from,  the  board,  the  offer  of 
pardon  was  renewed :  but  it  made  no  imprcfuon  on  the  mu- 
tineers ; 
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tincers  ;  and  it  was  announced  as  the  determination  of  the 
delegates,  that  they  would  not  come  to  any  accommo- 
dation, unlefs  fome  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  fhould 
repair  to  the  Nore,  and  pe'rfonally  engage  for  a  redrefs  of 
the  grievances  of  the  fleet.  This  peremptory  declaration, 
was  followed  by  defenilve  arrangements,  and  a  difpofition 
t)f  the  fhips  in  lines  of  battle. 

Such  rebellious  proceedings  rendered  it  neceSary,  in  the 
garrifon  of  Sheernefs,  to  prepare  for  hoftile  operations. 
The  fortifications  were  haftily  improved;  and  the  utmolt 
vigilance  and  ftrielnefs  of  difcipline  prevailed.  The  fea- 
rnen who  came  on  fhore  were  apprehended  as  delinquents, 
except  fuch  as  were  difmiffed  by  the  delegates  for  a  non- 
compliance with  their  views.  ' 

The  mutineers  had  made  choice  of  Richard  Parker,  a 
bold  afpiring  man  (whofe  education  was  in  fome  degree 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  his  comrades),  as  the 
director  of  their  affairs,  and  the  president  of  their  council. 
Elate  with  the  confidence  which  they  repofed  in  him,  he 
feemed  more  defirous  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in  the  poffef- 
(ion  of  unconftitutional  fway,  than  of  reverting  to  thofe 
habits  of  regularity  and  fubordination,  which  all  focieties 
demand,  and  which  his  profeflion  particularly  requires. 

Befides  the  grand  council,  committees  were  formed  in 
ihe  different  fhips;  and  thofe  fearnen  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  commands  of  thefe  felf-conftituted  aflemblies,  were 
frequently  punifhed  with  rigour.  Being  debarred,  by  the 
precautions  of  government,  from  a  communication  with 
the  fhore,  the  delegates  added  robbery  to  their  ufurpation 
of  power ;  for  they  did  not  fcruple  to  plunder  fome  mer- 
cantile veffels  of  various  articles  of  fubfiftence.  Others 
they  were  content  to  detain,  with  a  view  of  demonftrating 
the  firmnefs  of  their,  refolution,  and  of  intimidating  the 
court  into  an  acquiefcence  in  their  wifhes.  The  miniftry, 
however,  refolved  not  to  yield  to  the  feditious  arrogance 
of  the  infurgents  ;  and,  though  fome  members  of  the  board 
of  admiralty  repaired  to  Sheernefs,  no  agreement  enfued, 
as  they  were  not  authorifed  to  make  any  coi*cefiions.  A 
proclamation,  iffued  on  the  31ft  of  May,  was  alfo  ineffec- 
tual. •  The  confederate  fearnen  defied  the  menaces  which 
it  held  out,  and  continued  to  violate  the  law  and  the  con- 
ftitution, 

When 
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When  the  nautic  feditiou  had  rlfen  to  this  height,  a  roy- 
al meffage  was  fent  to  the  parliament,  Hating  the  necefuty 
of  demanding  the  utmoil  athftance  of  the  faithful  fubjecls 
of  the  crown  for  the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  a  dangerous  muti- 
ny, and  de  firing  the  two  houfes  to  make  more  effectual 
provifion  for  the  prevention  and  punifhment  of  all  attempts 
to  propagate  ditobedience  and  diforder  among  the  feamei* 
,or  the  ioldiery.  An  addrefs  of  loyal  promife  was  voteu  by 
the  peers  without  debate  ;  but,  when  the  fame  fuh'  ci. 
was  agitated  by  the  commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  lamen:cd, 
that  the  demands  of  the  failors  had  not  been  examined  Dy 
commiffioners  fpecially  appointed,  perfons  of  different  par- 
ties and  defcriptions,  whofe  determination  might  have 
had  a  better  effect  than  the  endeavours  of  the  loids  of  the 
admiralty,  and  he  alio  objected  to  that  part  of  the  intended 
addrefs  in  which  the  houfe  would  pledge  itfeif  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  code  of  criminal  law,  as  he  did  not  think 
that  the  exifting  laws  were  inadequate  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  When  the  addrefs  had  been  voted,  the  premier 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  correfponding  with  the 
purport  of  the  meffage.  The  perfons,  he  faid,  who  had 
ilimulated  the  feamen  to  act  in  I'o  difioyal  a  manner,. were 
the  word  of  traitors,  and  merited  exemplary  punifhment; 
but,  as  it  was  difficult  to  afcertain,  in  a  legal  view,  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  fuch  practices  of  artful  feduction,  he 
would  merely  conGder  the  crjme  as  an  aggravated  fpecies 
of  mifdemeanor,  ai;d  would  propofe  that  it  fhould  be  left 
to  the  difcretion  of  a  court  of  judicature,  to  inflict.,  on 
fuch  feditio'u3  inftigators,  the  penalties  of  fine  and  impri- 
fonment,  or  the  punifhment  of  tranfpoitation,  as  chcum* 
Itances  might  require.  Serjeant  Adair  contended,  that 
thefe  inflictions  would  be  too  lenient,  as  the  offence  was 
equal  to  the  moft  heinous  fpecies  of  tieafon,  and  deferved 
death  in  it's  moft  horrid  form.  This fanguinary  fuggeflion, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  thole  who 
had  ftrong  fentiments  of  humanity  ;  but,  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  bill,  it  was  ordained,  that  death  fhould  be  the  fate 
of  thofe  who  fhould  '  actually  endeavour  to  induce  any 
one,  in  his  fnajefty's  land  or  naval  forces>  to  make  or  com- 
mit any  traitorous  or  mutinous  act  whatever.'  In  con- 
fideration  of  this  increafe  of  the  rigour  of  the  'o ill.  it  tvas 
declared  to  be  only  a  temporary  meafure,  adapted  to  the 
critical  exigency  of  affairs.     Another  bill  was  brought  for- 
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ward,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that,  when  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  had  pronounced  any  fhips  to  be  in  a  flate  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  whoever  fhould  have  the  leafl  inter- 
courfe  with  the  men  belonging  to  fuch  veffels  mould  fuf- 
fer  death,  and  that  all  perfons  voluntarily  remaining  on 
board  fhould  be  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy  and  felony.  Sir 
'  lohn  Sinclair  deprecated  the  ill  confequences  which  might 
attend  fuch  impolitic  feverityj  but  the  attorney-general 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  claufes  were  dictated  by  jultice, 
'and  that  the  befl  effects  were  likely  to  flow  from  fuch 
•rr.eafures.  The  two  bills  were  quickly  carried  through 
both  houfes,  and  fan£tioned  with  the  ready  afTent  of  th@ 
ibvereign. 

Propofals  of  accommodation  were  made  to  the  king  by 
the  delegates,  before  they  knew  of  the  enactment  of  thefe 
bills-,  but  the  court  difdained  to  enter  into  any  negotiation, 
with  thofe  ufurpers,  and  trailed  to  the  meafuves  which, 
were  taken  for  ftarving  the  mutineers  into  a  furrender,  or 
for  enforcing  it  by  an  attack.  They  fuflained  an  occasion- 
al diminution  of  their  flrengtrrby  the  retreat  of  different 
fhips,  which,  though  expofed  to  a  cannonade,  effected 
their  efcape.  Divinons  enfued  among  them  when  the  new 
acts  had  been  communicated  to  them,  with  a  proclamation 
which  inti.  iuted  that  the  commiffionera  of  the  admiralty- 
were  empowered  to  accept  the  fubmifiion  of  thofe  who 
were  difpofed  to  fue  for  mercy ;  and,  though  the  leaders 
exerted  themielves  for  the  promotion  of  flrict  union,  their 
endeavours  had  little  effect.  The  crews  of  feveral  fhips 
declared  their  intentions  of  returning  to  their  duty;  and, 
by  thefe,  the  union  flag  was  hoifted,  inilead  of  the  red 
fiag,  the  fymbol  of  the  feditious  confederacy.  On  the  pth, 
of  June,  the  attempts  which  were  made  for  an  efcape  pro- 
duced great  confufion  •,  and  fome  mifchief  enfued  from 
hoflilities  between  the  retiring  and  the  remaining  fhips  of 
war.  Taking  advantage  of  this  conteft,  many  of  the  mer- 
chantmen and  colliers  efcaped  from  that  detention  to, 
which  they  had  been  arbitrarily  fubje£led.  The  delegates, 
now  refolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  another  appeal  to  the 
crown  j  and  they  contented  themfelves  with  requefting 
that  the  officers  who  had  been  difmiffed  as  obnoxious  to, 
the  feamen  might  not  be  re-inflated,  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  mutineers  might  receive  a  full  pardon.  But  the 
court  infilled  on  unconditional  fubmifiion. 
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The  refdlute  conduft  of  the  court,  -tmd  the  preparations 
fbr  an  attack  of  the  rebel  fleet,  at  length  intimidated  the 
infurgents  into  a  total  forbearance  of  ulterior  conteft  ;  and 
the  leaders  thought  only  of  the  means  of  efeaping  the 
vengeance  which  they  dreaded.  Being  eagerly  defirous  of 
making  an  example  of  the  prefiderit  Parker,,  the  govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  thofe 
who  fhottld  apprehend  that  daring  mutineer.  He  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  make  his  efcipe  ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
he  was  feifed  in  the  Sandwich  by- a  party  of  foldiers,  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  fecured  by  the  crew.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  the  prifo.n  of  finjaidttotie  9  and  other  delegates,  with 
many  of  the  leis  diitiriguiihed  feamen,  were  alfo  confined, 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  fhot  himfelf  before 
he  was  apprehended,  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 
In  forne  of  the  ihips*  many  of  the  men  were  (till  refraclc- 
ry  ;  but,  by  fending  troops  on  board,  and  taking  other 
fteps,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  reftored  order  and  difcipline. 

A  court-martial  being  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  of- 
fenders, Parker  was  arraigned  on  the  22d  of  June.  He 
was  accufed  of  having  treated  his  fuperio'rs  with  difre- 
fpect,,  contempt,  and  difobedience,  and  of  having  produced 
or  encouraged  a  mutiny  among  the  feamen.  Admiral 
Buckner,  being  brought  forward  as  a  withefs,  depofed, 
that,  when  he  went  en  board  of  the  Sandwich  in  May,  he 
found  the  officers  difpofTefied  of  their  authority  ;  that  Par- 
ker delivered  into  his  hands  a  lift  of  pretended  grievances, 
and  announced  tile  determination  of  the  feamen  to  retain 
the  power  which  they  had  aflumed,  till  all  grounds  of  cofiv 
plaint  fhc'uld  be  removed  ;  that  his  flag  was  foon  after 
taken  down  withc'ut  his  orders  ;  that,  when  he  was  in- 
quiring; on  fho're,  into  the  delinquency  of  two  marines, 
the  pi'ifoncr  entered  the  room  abruptly,  and,  telling  hirn 
that  his  power  was  at  an  end,  carried  oiFthe  two  men  ;  and 
that,  in  the  conferences  which  he  had  with  the  refraclory 
feamen,  he  generally  found  Parker  acting  as  tr.e^r  leader. 

From  the  teftimony  of  Other  witneiTes,  it  appeared,  that 
Parker  e.^ercifed  his  power  iri  an  arbitrary  manner,  comi-' 
tieering  over  the  failors,  and  punifblng  them  with  occa- 
sional flagellation  j.that,  when  the  Eepu.fe  endeavoured  to 
efcape  into  the  harbour  of  tfheernefs,  he  commanded  the 
crew  of  the  Director  to  fire  at  her  from  all  the  decks  ;  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  other  illegal  and  mutinous  act?. 
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In  the  defence  which  he  real  to  the  court,  lie  alleged, 
that  he  had  fludiouiiy  laboured  to  reprefs  the  difcontent 
and  the  clamours  of  the  ieamen  when  the  mutiny  arofe  j 
that  he  was  conftrained  to  accept  the  oflice  of  prefident  of 
the  committee  of  delegates,  by  importunities  which  he 
could  not  fefiit •,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  his  authority,  as 
far  as  his  efforts  would  avail,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting 
8D  accommodation,  not  of  rnflaawng  the  corned ;  that  he 
did  not  give  orders  for  firing  at  the  Repulie  ;  and  that  the 
acts  of  power  imputed  to  him.  proceeded  from  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  committee. 

This  vindication  not  being  fatisfactory,,.  it  was  declared 
that  the  charges  had  been  fully  proved  ;  and  the  prifoner 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  received  this  alarming  de- 
nunciation with  coolnefs  and  intrepidity,  and  expreffed 
his  hope,  that  his  fate  might  be  deemed  a  fuiheient  atone* 
ment  to  his  country,  and  that  ail  his  comrades  might  be 
indulged  with  the  royal  clemency.  He  was  hanged  in  the 
Sandwich,  on  the  30th  of  June  ;  but  his  humane  requef' 
was  not  granted  j  nor  was  it  confident  with  the  demands- 
of  juftice,  or  with  the  purpofe  of  deterring  others  from 
fimilar  prattices,  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  victim.  Seven 
mutineers,  (elected  from  the  crew  of  the  Leopard,  differ- 
ed death  on  the  10th  of  July  j  and  others,  belonging  to 
different  (hips,  were  alfo  executed. 

All  parties  united  in  a  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
Parker  and  his  confederates.  Their  mutiny,  indeed,  was 
highly  criminal  j  and  their  delinquency  was  aggravated  by 
the  calamitous  date  of  the  realm;  for  fuch  proceedings, 
at  'all  times  mifchievous,  muft  be  particularly  dangerous- 
when  a  nation  is  involved  Sri  war  with  a  powerful  and 
malignant  enemy,  haraffed  by  inferior  diflennons,  and 
nearly  exhauded  in  it's,  refourees  by  a  continuance  of  the 
moft  fevere  exactions  and  the  moft  exorbitant  prodiga- 
lity. 

Having  forborne  to  interrupt  our  furvey  of  the  mutiny,., 
by  the  mention  of  any  of  the  intervening  parliamentary 
tranfactiens,  except  thofe  which  took  their  rife  from  that* 
remarkable  event,  we  now  enter  upon  the  coniideration  of 
the  other  proceeding?  of  the  legiuatare. 

The  failure  of  former  attempts  foi  procuring  the  difmif-' 
fion  of  Pitt  and  his  chief  aifociates,  did  not  prevent  the 
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•Juke  of  Bedford  from  making  a  firnilar  effort  On  the  30th 
of  May,  he  affigned  bis  tei  r  urging  the  peer?  to  ad- 

drefs  their  fovereign  for  that  purpofe.  The  war  which  had 
been  fo  eag?v!y  profecuted,  he  laid,  had  been  fo  far  from 
producing  the  effect  deli  red  by  Its  advocates,  that  it  had 
even  ftrengtheued  and  effablifh'ed  that  republic  which  it 
was  intended  to  fubVert.  It  had  been  fo  egregiouily  mif- 
conduCted,  that  an  unprecedented  cohfumption  of  trcafure 
had  ferved  only  to  evince  the  futility  of  mini  fie  rial  endea- 
vours. It  was  riot,  however,  a  juft  caufe  of  regret,  that  a 
war  undertaken  on  improper  grounds  had  proved  'ineffica- 
cious, as  a  reuoration  of  Gallic  defpotifm  was  not  a  very 
deferable  event.  —  He  proceeded  to  obferve,  that  the  con- 
duel  of  the  cabinet,  in  point  of  negotiation,  was  equally 
deferring  of  cenfure,  with  the  mifmanagement  of  the  war; 
and  that  the  mcafures  of  internal  adminiftration,  inftead  of 
atoning  for  rfdlet  acts  of  delinquency,  were  grofsly  inva- 
five  of  the  conftitution,  and  calculated  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  ■**  He  then  animadverted  on 
the  difordered  affairs  of  finance*  The  premier,  he  faid, 
paid  no  regard  to  prudence  or  cecoriomy.  He  had  endan- 
gered public  credit,  in  an  alarming  degree,  by  his  repeated 
demands  upon  the  bank  •,  and  his  financial  proceedings 
were  a  tilTue  of  extravagance,  deception,  and  confufion. — 
He  dwelt  on  fuch  other  topics  as  furnilfied  grounds  of 
cenfure  ;  and  drew  from  the  whole  a  confident  coneiufion, 
that  nothing  but  a  change  oi  men  and  meafurcs  could  lave 
the  nation  from  ruin. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  fiipported  the  proposition  with 
warmth  and  energy;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Bed* 
ford,  declared,  that,  if  the  motion  mould  be  rejected, 
they  would  difcontinue  their  parliamentary  exertions,  as 
ufelefs  and  unneceffaty.  The  earl  of  Guildford  and  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne  enforced  the  expediency  of  agree* 
ing  to  the  motion,  or  taking  fome  firnilar  ftep  9  but  k>*d 
Grenvilk  and  the  lord  chancellor  reprobate. I  the  propofed 
interference  of  the  houfe,  and  imputed  the  rfioft  roils 

views  to  the  advocates  for  the  addrefs.  A  majority  of 
above  fix  to  one  at  length  exploded  the  duke's  motion. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,    an  attempt  had  pre 
been  made  by  Mr.  I'ox,  to   procure  a  repeal  of  two 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  party,  v 
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ful  to  the  admmiitratrojo  of  Mr.  lie  condemned  the 

act  for  extending  the  law  of  treafoiv,  as  oppr.efllv.e  and  ini- 
quitous; and  that  which  related  to  feditious  meetings,  as 
equally  unjuit  and  urieomututiorial ;  but  thefe  itatutes 
were  defended  by  lexjearit  Adair,  though  they  were  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  principles  which  hat  fenator  formerly  pro- 
feffed.  Other  members  opbofed  the  repeal ;  and  fo  1111- 
pleafing  was  the  motion  for  that  piirpbfe,  that  a  majority 
of  2o3  quickly  di  unified  the  application. 

The  propofitions  of  Mr.  Grey  for  a  reform  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representation,  produced  a  more  interefting  de- 
bate.    After  an  eloquent  preface,  the  outline's  of  the  plan 
were  fketched.     Iri  the  number  of  members  for  counties, 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  reformer  to  propofe  any 
other  difference  than  an  augmentation  of  the  lilt  to  113. 
The  election  of  two   reprefentatives   for  each   riding   in 
Yorkfhire,  and  other  inconfiderable  additions,  would,  he 
(aid,  quickly  provide  for  this  increafe.     But,  to  make  the 
reprefentation  more  diftinct,  he  would  divide  each  coum 
ty  into  two  parts,  each  of  whieh  mould  return  one  mem- 
ber*    He  would  alfo  make  the  right  of  voting  more  gene- 
ral, by  an  admiffion  of  copy-holders,  and  of  leafe  holders 
above  a  certain  rent  and  term  of  years,  to  that  privilege* 
With  regard  to  the  elections  for  cities  and  boroughs,  he 
would  eftablifh  the  right  of  fuffrage  in  one  uniform  de- 
fcription   of   perfons,    namely,    houfe-holders   fubject   to 
taxes,  in  proportion  to  their  number.     By  thefe  means, 
the  fenfe  of  the  l  people  would  be  more  accurately  known 
through  the  medium  of  parliament,  than  it  could  be  under 
the  prefent  fyftem,  which,  from  the  partial  limitation  of 
votes,  and  the  exertion  of  finifter  influence,  could  not  pro- 
peily  be  called  c  a  full,  fair,  and  free  reprefentation  of  the 
commons   of  Great-Britain.'     There   was   another  point 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
houfe.     This  was  the  reftoration  of  triennial  parliaments  \ 
a  meafure  to  which  no  real  patriot  could  reafonably  object, 
?.s  thofe  affemblies,  in  compliance  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution,  ought  not  ©nly  to  be  free,  but  die,  frequent. 
\  If  thefe  fuggeftions  mould  influence  the  houfe  to  agree  to 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  fubject,  he  did  not  with 
to  have  it  completed  in  this  feffion,  but  would  leave  it  to 
the  mature  consideration  of  the   members  in  the  fummer 
recefs.     As  the  fublerviency  of  the  parliament  to  the  views 

of 
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of  <he  court  had  been  attended  with  pernicious  confe- 
rences in  form'  r  reigns,  and,  in  the  prefent,  had  reduced 
a  flourifhing  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the'  neceffity 
of  a  reform,  he  f 'id,  was  ^rikin.ly  evident  to  all  who  were 
not  blind  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  which,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  falutary  fchemes  of  prevention,  would 
hi.  far  rificei.  beyond  the  power  of  refcue,  by  the  rafhnefs 
and  incapacity  of  the  tnimffenal  rulers. 

When  the  motion  for  a  bill  of  reform  had  heen  feconded 
Dy  the  zeal  and  vehemence  of  Erfkine,  the  lirfl  lord  of  the 
treafury  itated  his  reaforis  for  oppofing  it;  reafons,  which 
he  himfelf,  if  not  in  an  official  lituaticn,  would  have  in- 
dignantly condemned.  He  argued,  that  the  chief  fea- 
tur  •  of  the  pjan,  the  grant  of  a  right  cf  voting  to  houfe- 
■hojdera,  would  ..Iter  the  whale  frame  of  representation. 
Variety  in  that  refpeQ:,  he  laid,  had  been  confideied  by 
.the  moil  judieious  nerfons  as  kignly  expedient.  True  re- 
p/efentation  confuted  of  a  happy  mixture,  differing  in 
particulars,  yet  conefponding  in  the  main  object;.  Ex- 
pedience had  confirmed  the  utility  of  this  fyftem  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  -abfurd  to  introduce,  in  lieu  of  it,  a 
•ft heme  which  did  not  promife  equal  '.vantage.  The  peo- 
ple, he  thought,  were  fuxficiehtly  reprefented  :  for,  though 
•fome  populous  towns  fent  no  members  to  parliament,  the 
interests  of  tj*e  inhabitants  were  as  much  regarded  by 
'chat  alterably,  as  if  they  deputed  many  ferfatiW.  The 
new  feheir.e,  .-befides  being .  mr-'-eiiary,  was  peculiarly 
inexpedient  and  danger-.  *us  at  tins  dfiftij  when  the  advo- 
cates of  ihe  right j  :f  r,ian,  and  the  applauders  of  French  in- 
novation, were  watching  every  opportunity  of  accelerating 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Britifh  cocftitutiou.  The  adoption 
of  the  propofals  now  fuggefted  would  forward  the  trea- 
cherous aims  of  thofe  y/ho,  under  the  pretext  of  liberty,  con- 
cealed the  moil  extravagant  and  licentious  views.  The  in- 
dividuals whom  this  plan  would  content  were  compara- 
tively few  ;  and,  as  they  had  not  even  petitioned  the  houfe 
jupen  the  fubjeof,  ;t  would  be  a  ridiculous  inftance  of  fu- 
per-erogaiien  to  grant  IpontanCvUily  a  favour  which  was 
not  apparently  def  red  by  the  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
jconndercd  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  aims  of  the  repub« 
lican  focieties,  the  motion  was  not  merely  abfurd  or  mi- 
•reafonable  ;  but  it  was  pregnant  with  the  moll  alarming 
confeeiuences  and  the  molt  formidable  mifchiefo. 

R  r  3  The 
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The  abufes  of  the  prevailing  fyftem  were  properly  ex- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  aufwer  to  the  ill-founded  afier- 
tious  of  lord  Hawkelbury,  who  hud  fpoken  in  oppofition  tq 
•a  reform,  and  in  fupport  of  the  exiiliug  grievances  ;  and 
Mr.  Fox,  after  ft igm ati.fi ng  the  apoftafy  of  the  minifter, 
conjured  the  houfc  to  afTent  to  a  temperate  reform,  rather 
than  incur,  at  a  future  period,  the  nifque  of  being  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it.  On  a  diviiion,  the  houfc  concurred  with 
the  premier,  by  a  majority  of  165  votes. 

A  fenfe  of  the  inutility  of  all  endeavours  to  ft  em  the  tor- 
rent of  minifterial  influence,  prompted  Mr.  Fox  and  fome 
of  his  aflbciates  to  declare,  that  they  would  defift  from  ob- 
truding their  opinions  on  the  houfc.  They  hoped  to  aug- 
ment, by  fuch  forbearance,  the  odium  which  their  tri- 
Orhpkaut  adverfaries  had  excited  \  but  their  conduct  had, 
not  the  effect  which  they  wifhccl  ;  for  it  was  ridiculed  by  the 
friends  of  the  court;  and,  among  thoie  who  were  d'dibe- 
rately  anti-minifterial,  nothing  could  aggravate  the  odium 
which  they  juftly  entertained  agaiiift  the  mis-conduclors 
of  the  national  affairs. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  two  bills  which  arofe 
from  the  naval  difturbances,  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
difcuffed  by  the  commons.  The  reflations  of  the  direc- 
tors of  that  fociety,  ftating  the  expediency  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  re'triclions  impofed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
fefhon,  were  fuomitted  to  the  hcuie  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  de- 
clared his  fatisfactiori  in  being  enabled  to  affirm  with  truth, 
that,  though  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  bank  to  refume 
it's  payments  in  caih,  it's  circumflances  were  confuierabiy 
improved.  A  bill  was  prepared  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
term  of  fufpenfion;  and  the  houfe,  deeming  the  meafure 
fteeeflUry-,  gave  a  ready  afTent  to  it. 

The  objections  which  had  been  made  to  fome  of  the  tax- 
es voted  in  the  fpring,  were  fo  itrong  and  general,  that  the 
minifter  conferred  to  abandon  the  augmentation  of  the  duty 
upon  advertisements,  and  alfo  to  give  up  the  new  toils. 
Thefe  defalcations,  and  fome  modifications  which  he 
adopted,  diminifhed  the  eflimate  of  his  fecond  budget  in 
the  fum  of  660, coo  pounds.  To  provide  for  this  deficien- 
cy, he  moved,  that,  en  the  30th  of  June,  an  additional  tax 
fhould  be  paid  for  every  horfe  employed  in  the  concerns  of 
agriculture  ;  that  pepper  fhould  be  iubjected  to  a  new  duty 

on 
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on  importation,  and  coals  on  exportation  ;  and  that  indi- 
viduals fhould  pay  annually  for  the  ufe  01  clocks  and, 
watches.  The  produce  of  thefe  duties,  added  to  new  im- 
poiitions  upon  the  Scottifh  diitiileries,  he  thuseftimated : 

Horfes £150,000 

Coals         -  -  -  14,000 

Pepper        -         -         ....  15,000 

Clocks  and  watches  -  200,000 

Scottilh  fpirits  ,.  -  -  182,000 

£561,000 

11     1  — 

The  new  duty  on  horfes,  and  the  iucreafe  of  the -cuftoms, 
were  disapproved  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  he  divided  the 
houfe  upon  the  former  tax  ;  but  only  eight  votes  appeared 
r.gaimt  it.  He  recommended  a  tax  on  pleafure-grounds, 
pineries,  and  hot-houfes,  and  other  gratifications  enjoyed 
hy  the  opulent ;  but  i\ir.  Pitt  alleged  the  great  difficulty  of 
adj ulting  and  levying  fuch  an  import. 

To  complete  the  provision  for  the  deficiency  above-men- 
tioned, fome  additions  to  the  national  burthens  were  pro- 
poled  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  functioned  by  the  houfe. 
Thefe  were  new  duties  on  male  fervants,  and  on  horfes 
kept  for  pleafure,  ^efities  an  exaction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
afieffed  taxes. 

In  the  fpeech  with  which  his  majefty  clofed  the  feffion 
{on  the  20th  of  July),  he  figriified  in  ltrong  terms  his  jfatisr 
faction  at  the  conduct  of  the  two  houfes  ;  and  certainly,  if 
any  parliament  ever  merited  thanks  and  praifes  for  an  uni- 
form acquiefcence  in  the  royal  will,  fuch  compliments  are 
more  particularly  due  to  the  prefent.  Whether  the  people 
have  reafon  to  concur  in  the  fame  acknowledgments,  is  a 
point  of  eafy  determination. 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  one  of  the  de- 
mocratic locieties  propofed  to  hold  a  deliberative  meeting 
in  the  fields  near  the  Veterinary  College,  alleging  that  fuch 
a  procedure  was  confident  with  the  law.  The  party  having 
ailemblt'd,  three  tribunes  were  erected  ;  and  a  remonftrance 
addrefied  to  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  being  recited  : 
but  a  proclamation  for  a  diffolution  of  the  meeting  was 
read  by  order  of  fir  William  Addington  \  and  fome  of  the 
leaders  were  taken  into  cuitody. 

lit  North -Britain,  the  attempts  for  en/orcing  a  new  acr. 
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relating  to  the  militia,  were  oppofed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  affirmed  that  the  regulations  were  opprcifive'.  Peti- 
tions were  prepared  in  different  counties,  to  procure  a  re- 
leafe  from  the  operation  of  this  Ifatutej  and,  as  the  aver- 
fion  appears  to  be  general,  the  application  will  probably  be 
fuccefsful. 

During-  the  feflion,  the  court  had  indicated  a  defire  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  if  the  Fieneh  wouid  accede  to 
reafcnable  terms.     After  the  affbeiation  of  the  iilw  third 
with  the  two  council?,  and  the  appointment  of  Bartheiemy 
to  his  directorial  office,  it  was  refolved  that  a  plenipoten- 
tiary ihould  be  fent  to  France  for  a  renewal   of  negotia- 
tion. A  letter  from  lord  Grenville,  propofing  a  treaty,  was 
politely  anlwered  by  F*e  la-Croix  ;  and  the  fcene  of  con- 
ference was  fixed  at  Lille.     Lord  Malmefbury  was  again 
deputed  as  the  negotiator  on  the"  part  of  Great  Britain  j 
while  the  French  nominated  Letourneur  as  the  principal 
minifter  who  was  to  treat  for  their  republic.     Both  parties 
thought  proper  to  avoid  a  premature  difclofure  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  fuccemVe  conferences  :  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  a  reilitutb  n  of  the  ibips  taken  at  Toulon  (and 
perhaps  an  indemnification  for  thofe  which  were  deftroy- 
ed),  a  dereliction  oi  the  principal  fettlements  wrefted  from 
the  Dutch,  and  the  grant  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards 
were  peremptorily  demanded  by  the. French,  and,  either 
totally  or   in   part,  -rejected.     Thefe    difputes,    however 
might  have  given  wav  to  a  pacification,  if  Pichrgru  and  his 
friends  had  continued  In   power:  but  the  fucc-.fs   of  the 
triumvirate  gave  a  new  turn   to    affairs  ;  and,   after  two 
months  of  negotiation,  lord  Malmefbury  was  difgraced  by 
a  fecond  difmifiion  from  France;  an  event  which  affords  a 
jnekmhoiy  nrofpetl  to  a  fuff'ering  nation.      How  long  we 
m3y  be  able  to  fuoroit  a  war  which  might  eafily  have  been 
avoided,  we  mall' not  pretend  to  decide:  but,   if  it   muft 
ftill  be  profecuted,  we  have  no  profpect  of  ultimate  fuccefs 
untb-r  the  auipices  of  the  prefent  cabinet. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate  neo-otia- 
tion,  fif'Juhn  Jervis  (who,  in  confide  ration  of  the  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  Spaniards  in  February,  had 
been  created  earl  of  St.  Vincent)  had,  for  fome  weeks,  haraiT- 
ed  the  Spanifh  allies  of  the  haughty  republic,  by  blocking 
up  the  important  harbour  of  Cadiz.  He  at  length  refolved 
fo  bombard  the  town ;  and  rear-admiral  Nelfon  was'em- 

-'     '  ployed 
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ptoyed  to  fuper-intend  the  operations.  A  bomb-vefiel  be- 
ing placed  within  2500  yards  of  the  walls,  the  fhelis  wer^ 
thrown  with  vivacity  as  well  as  with  precifion.  The  Spa- 
niards having  fent  out  a  great  number  of  gun-boats  and 
launches  to  an  attack,  the  Engliih  quickly  repelled  them; 
and  a  fecond  bombardment  enfued  ;  but  it  was  more  pro- 
ductive of  temporary  alarm  than  of  real  mifchief.  The 
rear-admiral  was  afterwards  detached  to  the  ille  of  Tene- 
ride  ;  and,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  on, 
the  24th  of  July,  he  ordered  about  nine  hundred  men  co  at- 
tack that  town  in  the  night.  They  were  faluted  with  fo 
copious  a  difcharge  of  cannon  and  mufquetry,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  extremely  dangerous;  but  the)-  diflooged  the 
enemy  from  one  poft,  and  marched  againit  the  citadel, 
which  proving  too  itrong  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  dt  uuiiu^ 
they  retired  with  precipitation.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned,  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

IRELAND. 

Of  the  confpiracy  (or  what  others  declared  to  be  only  a 
fcheme  of  reform)  which  was  difcovered  in  Ireland,  fome 
particulars  were  communicated  to  the  commons  of  that 
kingdom,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  a  report  i:<.xn  the  fecret 
committee.  It  was  ftated,  that  the  fociety  or  United  Indi- 
men  had  a  fyilcmatic  organiiation  ;  that  it  conl^i'ied  of  a 
gradation  of  illegal  committees,  whole  departments  were 
pixeiieiy  marked;  that  revolutionary  fchemes  were  deli- 
•berately  arranged  by  thefe  pretended/  reformers,  who,  from 
a fmall  r.u.N  -.',  had  augmented  their  party  to  xco,coo 
men  ;  that,  though  the  arms  which  they  penciled  wete. 
not  proportionate -to  the  number  of  individuals,  they  bad  a 
tonfiderablo  itock,  and  even  iome  pieces  of  cannon;  and 
that  they  entertained  fuch  fentiments  and  views  of  demo- 
cracy, as  threatened  the  tot  J  ruin  of  the  conltitution. 

Though  this  conjuncture  leemed  to  many  a  very  impropcr 
tjrne  for  propofi  ng  a  parliamentary  reform,  Mr.  Ponfonby, 
who  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  'recommended  a  fundamen- 
tal improvement  of  the  fy (tern  of  reprefentation,  by  a  con- 
siderable extenfion  of  the  right  ot  fuffrage,  and  other  re- 
gulations. Mr.  Grattan  contended,  that  the  alarming  fitu- 
ation  of  the  country  lurnifheu  a  Cifopg  reafon  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  propofed  reform,,  as  lb  patriotic  a  meafure 

would 
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ure  the  attachment  of  all  moderate  and  well-dif- 
pofed  perfons,  and  detach  them  from  all  afibciation  with 
thofe  who  merely  frofeffeii  fimilar  views,  but  who,  in  reali- 
ty, had  formed  fchemes  which  tended  to  the  production  of 
diforder  and  anarchy.  All  reformation,  however,  was 
difapprcved  as  unfrafonable  ;  and  the  home  difpofed  of 
iom  by  a:,  adjournment.  Mr.  Grattau.and  fome 
of  his  friends  foon  after  feccded  from  parliament;  and  the 
former,  in  a  nervous  addrtb  to  the  people,  alleged  the 
iervile  dependency  of  the  ienate  on  the  crown  as  the  jufti- 
ncation  of  his  retreat.  Though  we  admit  the  fact  which 
he  flated,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  feceilion. 

Inftead  of  giving  way  to  a  reform  of  parliamentary 
abufes,  the  court  thought  proper,  by  an  increafe  of  pay, 
to  encourage  the  foldicry  to  act  with  fpirit  in  the  caufe  of 
royalty.  As  not  only  the  navy,  but  alio  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  indulged  with  fuch  an  augmen- 
tation, it  was,  indeed,  reafonable,  that  an  additional  aN 
lowance  mould  be  granted  to  the  troops  of  the  filler  king- 
dom. 

The  tumultuous  ft  ate  of  the  northern  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland  Itili  continued  to  alarm  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment. ConiU£ts  occafionally  took  place  between  the  fol- 
diery  and  the  mal-contents,  who  fought  with  daring  ob- 
itinacy  :  depredations,  and  even  murders,  were  not  infre- 
quently committed  by  thofe  who  ityled  themfelves  de- 
fenders ;  and  a  ftate  of  dreadful  infecurity  prevailed,  be- 
tween licentioufnefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  military  rigour 
on  the  other. 

Thofe  who  were  called  out  to  oppofe  the  difaffeCted, 
were,  in  fome  inftances,  perfuaded  to  join  them  :  but  a 
check  was  given  to  this  practice  by  the  execution  of  four 

n  belonging  to  the  Moiiaghan  militia.  Others/  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  the  feciety  of  United  Irifhmcn,  re- 
pented of  their  conduit,  and  cfcaped  puni&raent. 

A  proaufe  of  pardon  from  the  crown  to  fuch  as  fhould 
fpeedily  rake  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  return  to  thein 
duty,  had  a  eonfidera[b'l«  ■  '\ct  in  quelling  the  commo- 
tions- Multitudes  were  induced  to  make  declarations  of 
fub:  ;  and  fome,  not  content  with  *hofe  profehions, 

betrayed  fuch  ik  were  ftill  refradtory.     Many  of  the  con- 
fpirators  are  ilill  detained  in  cb  :m;  but  others  have 

been 
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been  admitted  to  bail-     Some  of  the  offenders  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  naval  fervice. 

A  mixture  of  coercive  asd  conciliatory  meafuresat  length 
reftored  peace  and  order.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  the 
rainxfteriai  party  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavours, 
and  applauded  the  general  loyalty  of  the  people  ;  but  the 
grant  of  fome  of  the  demands  of  the  moderate  party  would 
be  the  belt  method  of  evincing  the  gratitude  of  the  court 
for  the  zeal  of  popular  attachment. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  3d  of  July  \  and  a 
diffoiution  foon  followed.  The  new  elections  have  been 
attended  with  general  tranquillity;  and  it  may  be  thought 
ufelefs  to  add,  that  they  are  highly  favourable  to  the  in- 
ter eft  of  the  court. 

HOLLAND. 

After  a  long  feries  of  deliberation,  the  Batavian  conven- 
tion, on  the  30th  of  May,  completed  a  conftitutional  code 
for  the  republic.  When  it  had  remained  for  fome  time 
unconfirmed,  the  primary  avTeir.blies  met  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  grand  point,  whether  it  fhould  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  thofe  for  whom  it  was  framed.  It  was  at 
length  annulled  by  a  great  majority.  It  will  therefore  be 
ihe  fir  ft  bufmefs  of  that  convention  which  has  been  recent- 
ly elected,  to  prepare  a  conititution  better  adapted  to  prac- 
tical utility. 

A  conliderable  fleet  was  equipped  by  the  Dutch,  in  the 
fummer,  to  aiUft  the  authors  of  their  revolution.  But  the 
yigllahqe  of  admiral  Duncan  has  been  fo  eihcaciouily  exert- 
ed, that  their  armament  has  been  confined  to  the  Texei. 

S  P  A  I  N. 

The  interruption  of  the  Spanifh  commerce,  by  the  cruifes 
of  Bririfh  fhips,  and  fclte;  blockade  of  Cadiz,  occafioned  great 
diiTatisfacVion  among  the  merchants,  who  pre  fen  ted  to  their 
fovereigh  a  memorial  of  complaint  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  order  his  fleet  to  rifque  an  attack.  A^  the  flag"- 
nation  of  trade  rendered  their  capitals  in  a  great  meafure, 
ufelefs,  he  prcpofed,  that  they  fhould  gratify  him  with  a 
loan,  on  proper  fecurity.  Ke  obtained  a  large  fubfeription 
at  Cadiz  -,  but  the  merchants,  in  other  maritime  towns, 
were  I e is  willing  to  accede  to  the  application. 

The  Spaniards  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  Gibraltar 
by  the  negotiatory  endeavours  of  the  French,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  fortrefs  by  arms, 
as  they  may  depend  on  the  vigorous  affiftance  of  their  allies 
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in  fuch  an  enterpnfe.  11  v  have  long  had  an  army  near 
the  ifthmus ;  and  we  may,  n  rh  ins,  fooi  hear  of  the  com- 
mencement of  offenfive  op 

Senfible  of  the  exj  odiency  of  cheeking,  by  a  mild  fway, 
tbat  revolutionary  lpirit  which  is  particularly  heftile  to  de- 
spotic monarchy,  his  catholic  majelty  gratifies  his  people 
with  cccafional  indulgences,  calculated  to  render  them  con- 
tent with  their  fituation.  The  gravity  of  the  Spanifh  tem- 
per will  prevent  an  imitation  of  the  innovating  enthufiafm 
.ri  the  French;  but  the  time  may  not  be  diftant,  when  the 
rc-eftablifhment  of  the  cartes  may  be  demanded,  with  a 
6rmnef6  which  may  (hence  refufal. 

PORT  U  G  A  L. 

The  ftorm  which  threatened  this  declining  realm  Ins 
■ieen  averted  by  negotiation-  The  prince  of  JBrafil,  who 
atfts  for  the  qu-een  his  mother,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Britifn  court,  with  the  promife  of  pecuniary  fuppiies,  to  op- 
pofe  the  enemy  with  refolution  ;  but,  defpairing  of  fuccefss 
lie  fent  the  chevalier  d'Aranjo  to  fue  for  peace  ;  and,  on 
the  ioth  of  Auguft,  a  treaty  was  %«&d  at  Paris.  By  this 
agreement  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Portuguefe,  befides 
the  forbearance  of  all  co-operation  with  the  enemies  of  the 
republic,  fhould  not  grant  the  permiffion  of  entering  their 
harbours  to  any  of  the  armed  (hips  of  Hie  belligerent  pow- 
ers, beyond  the  number  of  fix  for  the  larger  ports,  and 
three  for  the  fmaller  ;  and  that  the  fale  of  prizes  mould  not 
by  a;.y  means  be  allowed.  By  another  article,  the  limits 
of  Guiana  were  fettled  in  favour  of  the  French. 

IT  A  L  % 

The  changes  which  this  country  has  fuftained,  have 
fpread  confternacion  among  the  Italian  princes.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  finds  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  dominions,  amidft  the  widely-diffufed  zeal  of  in- 
novation ;  and  he  has,  at  different  time*,  arretted  a  great 
number  of  perfons  on  the  charge  of  feotfiaus  machination. 
Many  of  his  foldiers  have  deferted  ;  and  he  icnows  not  how- 
far  he  can  depend  0:1  the  icrvice  of  the  remainder.  By 
flrong  meafives,  however,  he  has  fupprcijed  the  commo- 
tions which  arofe  at  Adi  anij  ether  t-\vns  :  but  fhe  vicini- 
ty of  the  new  Lomba.v.ian  republic  fills  urn  with  a  conitant 
thread  of  diiturbance. 

The  grand  dike  of  Tufcany  is  equally  alarmed  ;  and  he 
has  polled  trccps  in  his  fipntier  towns  to  counteract  the. 
propagation  of  French  principles.     The  pope  and  the  king 

of 
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of  Maples  arc  alfo  in  a  ftate  of  apprehenfion  ;  and  feifures 
of  fufyected  perfons  are  frequent  in  their  dominions. 

The  admini'trators  of  the  Lombardian  or  Cis-A]pine 
commonwealth  are  defirous  of  forming  one  large  fepublid 
of  all  rhe  provinces  in  which  the  revolutionary  rage  has  pre- 
vailed :  but  the  rulers  of  the  Ck-Padane  Mate  have  fignified 
their  objections  to  fuch  a  coalition  ;  and  the  Venetians  and 
Genoefe  wifli  to  remam  under  di Hindi:  governments.  Af- 
ter fome  deliberation,  Modena  and  other  territories  have 
been  added  to  the  Cis-Alpine  ftate-,  and  Romagnahas  been 
annexed  to  the  Cis-Padane  republic. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Some  differences  have  occurred  between  the  French  and 
the  Swifs,  refpedling  the  territory  of  St.  Gall,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  Lugano,  and  other  points;  but  they  hav-e 
not  been  productive  of  a  rupture.  An  infurredlion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valteline  gave  fome  alarm  to  the  can- 
tons, as  it  was  apprehended  that  the  mal-contents  would 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Lombardian  government'. 
Buonaparte,  however,  far  from  encouraging  them  to  re- 
nounce their  connections  with  the  Helvetic  confederacy,, 
has  obtained  favourable  terms  for  them  by  his  mediation. 

GERMANY. 

The  long  delay  of  the  conclufion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
with  France,  has  kept  the  empire  in  a  ftate  of  anxious 
alarm,  left  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic  body  fhould  be  ul- 
timately violated.  The  proceedings  of  the  Pruflian  defpot 
have  not  contributed  to  allay  the  uneafinefs  arifmg  from 
this  fufpenfe ;  for  he  has  feifed  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and 
threatens  other  encroachments  on  eltablifned  rights. 

The  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  the  revolution  at  Ve- 
nice, fent  troops  "in  June  into  Ktria  and  Dalmatia  ;  and  the 
invaders  met  with  rapid  fuccefs.  Other  parts  of  the  Vene- 
tian dominions  were  alfo  added  to  the  Auftrian  pofleffior.s, 
with  the  confent  or  connivance  of  Buonaparte. 

RUSSIA. 

The  moderation  of  the  Ruffian  emperor  induced  him  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  partial  rc-dlablifhment  of  Poland  as  a 
feparate  ftate ;  but,  being  unable  to  prevail  on  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin  to  concur  in  the  meafure,  he  abandoned 
.all  thoughts  of  it. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  between 
this  potentate  and  the  king  of  Great-Britain.     In  one  of 
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the  article.*,  it  was  ftipulated  in  general  term?,  that  the  fub- 
jeeds  of  the  contracting  parties  lhould  not  pay  higher  du- 
tie ,  than  other  nations  on  the  importation  or  exportation  ot 
their  rrierchahdifa  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  declared,  th^t 
European  nations  alone  were  to  be  underftood. 

t  U  R  K  E  Y. 

The  grnncl  frgntir  is  haraffed  with  infurrecliotls  in  fome 
of  his  provinces.  That  whu  h  has  broken  out  in  Rumeli 
(the  ancient  Romania)  more  particularly  alarms  him,  as  the 
rebels  are  fo  near  his  capital  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ve- 
netian iilands  near,  the  coafls  of  Albania  and  the  Morea" 
having  imbibed  a  democratic  fr/rrit'  he  has  reafon  to  dread 
a  revolt  of  his  Grecian  provinces  ;  and  a  confiderable  di- 
minution of  his  extenhve  empire  may,  perhaps,  fpcedily 
be  effected. 

EAST4'INDIE  S. 

Some  fle\v  regulations,  both  judicial  and  commercial, 
have  been  enacted  by  the  parliament  for  our  fetilements  in 
India.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  judges-,  and  the  latter  chiefly  refpccled 
the  permifhoii  of  foreigners  to  carry  on  a  regular  trade 
with  thofe  dependencies  of  this  country.  The  refoiution 
(before  mentioned)  of  fending  the  marquis  Cornwailis  to 
India,  has  been  reliuquifned. 

By  recent  accounts,  we  have  been  informed  of  a  Sangui- 
nary conteft  between  the  Englifh  and  the  turbulent  rajah 
of  Cotote,  in  which  the  former  fufiained  fome  difadvan- 
tage  ;  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  announced,  that  the  dif- 
pute  was  on  the  point  of  being  accommodated. 

Yvr  E  S  T  -  I  N  D  I  E  Si 

The  late  incidents  in  this  part  of  the  weftern  hennfphere' 
have  not  been  fo  advantageous  to  the  Britifh  nation,  aS 
thofe  which  we  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  preceding 
Appendix. 

With  a  confidence  of  fuccefs,-  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  reduction  of  Trinidad,  the  two  commanders  who  had 
executed  that  fcheine  of  coiiqueft  (Abererombie  and  Her- 
vey)  failed  towards  Porto-Rico,  ami  anchored  ofi'CongrejoS 
Point  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  frnaller  veiTels  of  the 
fquadron  having-  entered  a  bay  near  the  priu: ipd  town; 
the  troops  difembarked  arradft  a  trniinjr  oppofition  from  the 
enemy.  Preparations  were  then  mule  for  forcing  a  paffage 
into  the  fmaii  iilar.d  oh  <a  hich  the  t^wn  ftaada*  As  a  ftroug 
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cattle  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  the  Spa- 
niards maintained  fuch  a  communication  with  different 
parts,  that  the  town  could  only  be  attacked  on  the  eaftern 
fide  ;  and,  before  a  competent  approach  could  be  made  to 
the  fortifications,  it  was  neceffivry  that  a  lagune,  wrhich  form- 
ed the  intervening  channel,  fhould  be  creffed.  Redoubts 
and  gun -boats  defended  the  paffage  ;  and,  behind  the  form- 
er, the  Spanifh  troops  were  entrenched.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  invaders  could  not  enable  them  to  accompli fh  their 
purpofe  of  patting  from  the  great  ifland  to  the  fmall  one. 
They  could  not  long  fupport,  and  ftill  iefs  could  they  fi- 
lence,  the  fire  of  the  works  ;  and,  though  they  bombarded 
the  town  for  fome  days,  the  fhelis  had  fcarcely  any  effect. 
It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  the  enterprife  mould  be 
abandoned-  Great  order  and  regularity  attended  the  retreat  ; 
and  four  Spanifh  field-pieces  were  carried  off,  while  fome 
pieces  of  the  Britifh  artillery  were  left  on  the  ifland.  The 
number  of  perfons  killed-,  wounded,  or  miffing,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Before  this  expedition, 
captain  Pigot  had  taken  or  deftroyed  many  fmall  vefiels  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  Porto-Rico. 

In  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  hoftilities  con- 
tinued to  rage.  Simcoe,  the  commander  of  the  king's 
troops  on  that  ftation,  detached  colonel  Deffources  again  ft 
the  enemy  with  2000  men.  This  officer,  having  difperfed 
an  ambufhed  party  with  fmall  iofs,  affaulted  with  fuccefs 
the  poft  of  Boutillier  ;  and  that  of  St.  Laurent  was  alfo 
taken.  After  fcveral  conflicts,  the  detachment  (on  the 
17th  of  April)  reached  the  works  which  the  French  hr.d 
with  great  labour  raifed  near  Grenier;  and,  with  Little  dif- 
ficulty, the  poft  was  feifed.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ifpis 
was  the  fcene  of  more  important  incidents.  Rigaud,  with 
fome  of  his  bell  troops,  made  a  freih  attempt  upon  that 
poll.  Twice  were  the  aflailants  repulfed  with  ccn.fiderable 
lofs :  but  the  attack  was  vigoroufly  renewed  ;  and  rhe  garri- 
fon  would  have  found  the  prefervation  of  the  place  im- 
practicable,  if  a  reinforcement  had  not  opportunely  arrived, 
A  fally  was  now  made  with  fome  effect  ;  but  the  poft;  was 
ftill  threatened  by  the  perfevering  foe,  who  hoped  to  re- 
duce it  by  a  regular  fiege.  It  fortunately  happened,  that 
captain  Rickett,  about  this  time,  was  pining  Cape  Tiberon 
with  La  Magicienne  and  two  other  vefieis,  judging,  from 
the  preparations  in  Carcaffe  bay,  that  Irois  was  in  danger, 
he  entered  the  bay  without  hefitation,  made  a  fierce  attack, 
and  captured  or  funk  the  tranfports  and  Itore  fhips,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  garrifon. 

The  commander  in  chief  afterwards  prepared  for  the  re- 
duction 
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tjuclion  of  Mirebalais  ;  a  fervice  in  which  he  employed 
ptigadier  Churchill.  The  French  were  eafily  diflodged 
from  an  advantageous  pofl  which  they  had  feifed  with  a  view 
of  obft ruling  the  march  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  the  place 
was  quickly  taken.  An  opportunity  being  now  afforded  for 
the  relief  of  St.  Mark,  a  detachment  was  fent  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  the  befiegers  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  the 
defence  of  this  poft,  the  courage  and  conducl  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Cccherelle  were  eminently  diftinguifhed. 

NORTH-AMERICA. 

The  Continuance  of  the  mifunderftanding  between  France 
and  the  United  States  cccafioned  an  order  for  t'h  meeting 
of  the  congrefs  in  May ;  and  it  was  then  refolved,  that  a 
renewed  attempt  (hould  be  made  to  reftore  harmony  by 
negotiation.  Difputes  alfo  fubfift  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Americans,  who  accufe  each  other  of  encouraging 
the  Indians  to  hoftilities.  The  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tion, however,  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic,  will  probably 
prevent  an  eruption  of  the  flames  of  war- 
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